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ADVER  TISEMENT. 

Al  osT  of  the  principles  and  reasonings,  contained  in 
this  volume,  were  published  in  a  work  in  three  vo-  ' 
lumes,  called  ji  Treatise  of  Human  Nature :  A  work. 
which  the  Author  had  jMrojected  before  he  left  Col- 
lege, and  which  he  wrote  and  published  not  long  after. 
But  not  finding  it  successful^  he  was  sensible  of  his 
error  in  going  to  the  press  too  early^,  and  he  cast  the 
whole  anew  in  the  following  pieces  $  where  some  ne- 
gligences in  his  former  reasoning,  and  more  in  the 
expression,  are,    he    hopes,    corrected^      Yet   several 
writers,   who   have  honoured  the  Author's  Philoso- 
phy with  answers,  have  taken  care  to  direct  all  their 
batteries  against  that  juvenile  work,  which  the  Au- 
thor never  acknowledged,   and  have  affected  to  tri- 
umph in  any  advantages  which,  they  imagined,  they 
had  obtained  over  it :  A  practice  very  contrary  to  all 
rules  of  candour  and  fair-dealing,  and  a  strong  instance 
of  those  polemical  artifices,  which  a  bigoted  zeal  thinks 
itself  authorised  to  employ.     Henceforth  the  Author 
desires,  that  the  following  Pieces  may  alone  be  regard- 
ed as  containing  his  philosophical  sentiments  and  prin- 
ciples. 
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SECTION  I. 


OP  THE  DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


AdoRAL  philosophy^  or  the  science  of  human  nsture^ 
may  he  treated  after  two  different  manners ;  each  aS 
which  has»its  peculiar  merits  an4  niay  contiibute  to  ihi^ 
entertainment,  instruction^  and  reformation  of  nDLankind* 
The  one  considers  man  chiefij  j^s  bom  for  action ;  an4 
as  influenced  in  his  measures  bj  ts^te  and  sentiment ; 
pmrsuing  one  pbject,  and  ayoi4ing  another,  according  to 
the  value  which  these  objects  seem  to  possess,  and  ao« 
cording  to  the  light  in  whkh  they  present  themselves* 
As  virtue,  of  all  objects,  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  va^ 
luable,  this  species  of  philosophers  paint  her  in  the  most 
amiable  colours  9  borrowing  all  helps  from  poetry  and 
eloquence,  and  treating  (heir  subject  in  an  easy  and  ob« 
vious  manner,  and  such  as  is  best  fitted  sxx  please  thi 
imagination,  and  engage  the  affections.  They  select  the 
most  striking  observations  and  instances  from  oommon 
life ;  place  opposite  characters  in  a  proper  contrast ; 
and  alluring  us  into  the  paths  of  virtue  by  the  views  of 
glory  and  happiness^  direct  our  steps  in  these  paths  by 
the  soundest  precepts  and  most  illustrious  examples. 
They  make  us /eel  the  difference  between  vice  and  viri 
tue ;  they  excite  and  regulate  our  sentiments  $  and  so 
Aty  can  but  bend  our  hearts  to  the  Ipre  of  probity  and 
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,troe  konottf,  tliej  think  that  thej  have  faXLj  ^ttainjp4 
l]ie  end  of  all  tb^  labon^.. 

The  other  speetes  of  philosophers  eonaider  man  in  the 
^ht  o£  a  reasonable  rather  than  an  active  being,  and 
mdeavour  to  form  his  ttn^erstaading  more  than  culti- 
Tate  his  manners.  Thejr  regard  human  nature  as  a 
Abject  of  specnlatifm  ;  and  with  a  narrow  scrutiny  ex- 
amine i^  in  order  to  find  those  principles  which  regu- 
late our  understanding,  excite  our  sentiments,  and  make 
us  approve  arUameany  particular  object,  action,  or 
behaviour.  Thej  think  it  a  reproach  to  all  literature, 
that  philbso{A J  shoofai  net  yet  hajre  fixed,  beyond  con- 
troversy, the  foundation  of  morals,  reasoning,  and  cri- 
ticism ;  attd  should  for  ever'  talk  of  trttth  and  falsehood, 
vice  and  virttEe,  beauty  and  deformity,  without  being 
Mt  to  determine  the  source  of  those  distinctions.  While 
they  attempt  this  arduous  task,  they  are  deterred  by  no 
4iffictilties$  but  proceeding; from  particular  instanoes 
to  general  princfpies; -they  stiUipush  on  their  inquiries 
to  prineiples^'naKO'S'  genend,  and  rest  not  satisfied  till 
they  imwktthoiie  oi%inal  prindples  ;  by  which,  in 
werj  scieiioe,^  all  Jimnan  curiosity  ,must  b9  bounded. 
•Though  liieir  speealatioas  seem  abstract^  aiidxven.un- 
inteBigibl^  toitfdxdmonoreaders,  they  aim  at  the  appro- 
bation'of  thb  learned  and  the  wise ;  and  think  them- 
selves ^efficiently  compensated  for  the  labour  of  t&eir!' 
-wholeMves,  tf  l^y  can  dl^cov^'s^tfe  hidden  tnit&3, 
Which  may  comribute  to  the  instruction  of  po^erity .- : 
'  It  is  certain  tbat  th^  easy  and  obvioDs  pl^osdplqr 
will  ^always,  widi  the  generality  of  mankind,  have  the 
^preference  above  the  aconrate  and  absttuse  $  ^d  by 
ioaany  will  be  reoommendei^  not  6nly  as  more  agree- 
able, but  more  .useful,  than  the  other.  It  enters  met^ 
imo  ^Mnmct^  lile:;  A  moulds  ^e^Jieajft  an^  a%rtioA<t» 


Of  th£  QiFFERftj^T  SpeIie^^f  Philosoprt.     :^ 

4didf  by  ^tou^Kiirg  those'  piinciplet  wi»dk  MXMi  iaiiifkp 
reforms  their  conduct,  and  bdngs:  them  neiiytr  to  thit 
inodel  ^  of  perfection  which  it  4^^^^^^^.  ^  t^  con- 
trsuy;  the  aBstmse  philosophyf^beffig^tfbimdedonrfrtiQ^a 
6f  noondj  which-  diamtot  entdr  info  Unnii^sff  aAct^vcdoo^ 
Danishes  when  the  phil680|^liei' Heave's  the  .shades  and 
tomes  intd  open  day  i  nor  bda  its  •  prtudpks  easiljr^n^ 
tain  any  it^uenc^  ovet  onrddndnce'tod  hehavi^ur*  The 
feelings  of  our  heart;  th<^  Agitation  of  our  passions^  the 
vehetnenc^  of  our  affih^tions;  dksipaitd  V&  its  cooduiiaa, 
and  reduce  the  pfc^ound  pMJoisopher  fo  af  mtxk  plehciaa. 
This  also  mii^  be  confessed;  thdt  the  w>sf  <  doraifcii; 
iis  weU  as  justest  fame;  has  bedn  a6|iiared  bj  the  easy 
phitbsophj  ;  aind  that  abstr^U^  feasdners  seem  httheito 
to  hav^  tojojed  tjioly  a  momentaty  it^pufatioa;  froni  the 
caprice  o'r  ign<M'!dtnce  of  their  6vai  kgej  bu^ha^^  not  betsni 
able  to  ^lippdrt  th^ir  renown  vn&i  'tnorr.  equitable 
^tetifj;  It  i^  ^asy  for  a  prdfoifiLnd^fihilosopher  'fp 
conmut  a;  nfistak^  in  hi^  tullliie  ii^ll9diiitp^8«;  and  oa(^ 
fnistake  is ,  the  n^ce^sary  paireht  of  >a9i#tWit  iR^ile  ^ 
ptstshbs  on  his  ^MiseqBiences^^  and  ia«i4it-dtttflrrc4  fr^iii 
embra6ing  anj  <?ondiision;  bj  itsuni^malrAppearaQjOe, 
or  its  a^tiftfdi^on  to  pdptilxr  Qfttued.  >  J(nc  a  phil9» 
SQ^her,  who  fnlrpdses  only  ^  f^pDMeni^rtli^^oiimidn 
ttensb  df  mankind  m  tfidfe' bemiifttl  and  iiiore^engag^sg 
tolottrs;  if  bj  accid^t  hefaUs  idsto  torozii^r.go^  n0r;&al'- 
ther:;  bat  ten^wiiig  1^$ .  appeal  to  ^i^oaedm^ 
the  natUxsl  sia^timents  of  the  nilid|;r(Btuc(ia:^iiilo;.the  right 
pftthj  tmd  sedU9<gft  hitn^lf  ikom  .a»f  fdingeroui  illn- 
^onfti.  The  ftttm  b£  ClcC£lto  fioimsfaisi  At  ^present ;  but 
ihat  dT  AjasT^fttl^  is  uttei^  decayed.  oJiAJBi^mriUE 
ftfsses  the  ^as;  iWQ^  stiH  ^ta^ttdntf  his  i  reputation ;  |«iit 
'*^^«>fy:o£rMA;j^WAi^4Hft  It  cottfisied  t<hbi^ot^L«as- 
tM^/ajid  t(»  ^-o#d  age;.   Ajid  ABZuaqif^  perhi^^ 
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^will  beread  with  pksLsure^whenLocacE  shsdl  be  entire^r 
r  forgotten. 

Tbe  mere  pfailosopher  is  a  character  which  is  coin* 
'"motdy  but  little  acceptable  in  the  world,  as  being  sup* 
posed  to  contribute  nothing  either  to  the  advas^age  or 
{deasure^of  societ  j^  while  he  Hves  remote  £rom  conunu-^ 
jucntioti  with  mankind^  and  is  wrapped  up  in  principles 
8hd  notions  equally  remote  frcxu  their  comprehension. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  the  mere  ignorant  is  still  more  de* 
flpised ;  nor  is  any  thing  deemed  a  surer  sign  of  an  illi- 
beral gi^us^'in  ans^e  and  nation  where  the  sciences  flou- 
rish, than  to  be  entirelj  destitute  of  all  relish  for  those 
noble  entertainments.  The  most  perfect  character  is  sup- 
l^sed- to  lie  betwen  those  extremes  ^  setaining  an  equal 
abilify  and  taste  forbooks^^companj,  and  businesS/f  pre^ 
flerring  in  conversation  that  discernment  and  delicacy 
whic1»  arise  from  polite  letters ;.  and,  in  business,  that 
^obitj  and  aceiiracj  which  are  the  natural  result  of,  a 
j;ust  philosophy*    In  order  to  difuse  and  cultivate  so 
accoix^^shed  a  chsMracter,.- nothing  can  be  mora  useful 
Aan  compositions  of  the  easy  style  aa4  numner,  which 
draw  not  too  nmoh  from  life^  require  no  deep  appliea- 
•tion  or  retreat  t&be  comprehended,  and  s^d  back  the 
imxdent'  among  mlinkind  Ml  of  nol4e  sentiments  and 
wise  precepts,  applicable  to  every  eidgence  of  human 
•)ife.    By  means  of  such  comporitions,  virtue  becomes 
amiable^soience  agreeable^  company  iQistraetive,^id-re- 
>tirement  entertaining. 

Man is^A'Vcasonable  being;  and,as8ttch,'reoeiTesfrom 

science  his  proper  Ibod  a&d^  nourishment :   But  S0  nar^ 

Irow  are  fte  bouhds  of  human  understanding,  that  little 

flitisfaction  can  be  hoped  for  in  this  particular,'either 

^om  the  extent  or  security  of  his  acquisitiohs.     Man  i« 

.a  soGiable>,no Jess  thtn  it  reaspaablrbeiDg :  JBut  neithnr 
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pt^rre  the  prop^  relish  £pr  ihvm^  Man  ilk  »1sq>  m 
active beiag i  «id,^£raliii  fhi^  dil^j^tiQa^as  irell  aa.freai 
the  Tanous  aec^ksities  of  btotts  iikp  must  suooait.  to  biac 
ttaess  aad  occup^tioo  :  But  tUi  inioi  xequliies  ioxm  ce« 
hu^tion;  and  csonot  atwaya  ^p^ct  its  hont  to  t^iLrnkk 
iodastry.  It  seems^  then;  thai  natiir^  haiS  pointed  out  'ti 
nixsd  kind  of  li£i  as  xdost  sttita1«  to  he-man  xmce;  and 
^cretly  *ta^ea  them  to  ^w  «««^  6f  tk^obia* 
ioi  ^rott)  too  much;  so  asi  to  intapaidtate  thfoi  (ok  othat 
bccupatio&s  and  entettatmnents,  la^ulge  jour  ftaaum 
£ar  science^*  sarjs  sfae^^  Kut  let  jour  science  he  bumBB^' 
kai  such  as  maj  bate  a  diteet  reference  io  a^on  vai$ 
kmeiy.  Abstnise  thotight  a(ad  profound  xtsearCheiS;  I 
^ohibity'  and  will  sevmlj  punish^  bj  the  pensitre  xac* 
lancholj  which  th^j  introduce^  b j  the  eiidleta  uncer^ 
taint j  in  lirhich  the j  invclve  j6u;  ah4  b j  ibe  cold  Tf« 
eeption  jour  ptetended  discoveries  Sii^  meet  with^ 
irhen  commimicatecL  6e  i  philosopher  |  tiut^  asudsi 
tU  ydor  phao*,phy^  be  stm  .  Hum. 

Were  thtf  geaerali^  of  mankind  ^tehkd  to  preBul 
^e  eaitfj  philosophy  to  the  abstract  4nd  ptdfound^  withe 
^ut  thtowin^  any  blame  oe  contempt  bin  the  ktter^al 
Slight  n6t  he  itnpropier;  perhaps/  ^to  ccfta^pl j  with  tiua 
geaerfll  opimMi^  and  allow  eWrj  man  to  enjoj^  withoni 
oppo^tsdn/  his  own, taste  and  tentimeiiti  But  as  the 
matted  i^  dften  csirried  fastber^  even  to  the  abspluteire^ 
jectiiig  of  all  precfound  reasonings^^  or*What  iscooimODlj^ 
<ndled  mita^bymii  we  i^iaB  now  |»roc^ed  io  eonaidBt 
what  can  rc^c^bl  j  be  pleaded  in  i)|ek  behalf. 

We  ma;j  b^n  with  obs4trying^  tln^  one  ccmsiderable 
advantage  itbiA  remits  frdan  the  accurate  and  abstracl 
philosophjy  is  its  sab3^fvieik*j  to  ^he  ea»f  and  humane  | 
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degree  of  exactness  in  its  sentiments^  precepts,  or  reason- 
ings.  All  polite  letters  are  nothing  but  pictures  of  hu- 
man life  in  various  attitudes  and  situations  ;  and  inspire 
us  with- different  sentiments  of  praise  or  blame,  admira« 
tion  or  ridicule,  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  object 
whidi  thej  set  before  us.  An  artist  must  be  better  qua- 
lified to  succeed  iii  this  tmdertaking,  who,  besides  a  de*^ 
licate  taste  and  a  quick  apprehension,  possesses  an  accu* 
rate  kaowlege  of  Ae  internal  fabric,  the  operations  of 
the  understanding,  the  workings  of  the  passions,  and  the 
various  species  of  sentiment  which  discriminate  vice  and 
virtue.  How  painfiil  sfoever  this  inward  search  or  in- 
qukj.  may  appear,  it  becomes  in  some  measure  requisite^ 
to  those  who  Would  describe  with  success  the  obvious 
stfid  outward  appearances  of  life  and  manners.  The 
anatomist  presents  to  the  ejre  the  most  hideous  and  dis- 
agreeable ol>jects;  but  his  science  is  useful  to  the  painter 
in  delineating  even  a  Venus  or  an  Helen.  While  the. 
latter  employs  all  the  richest  colours  of  his  art,  and 
gives  his  figures  the  most  graceful  and  engaging  airs ;. 
Jie  must  stsU  carry  his  attention  to  the  inward  structure, 
of  the  human  body,  the  position  of  the  muscles^  the  fa-»' 
kic  of  the  bones,  and  &e  use  and  figure  of  .every  part 
or  m^gan.  Accuracy  is,-  m  every  ciase,  advantageous  ta 
beauty,,  and  just  reasoningrto^dclicate.  sentiment.  Invw^: 
would  we  exali  ibt  oue  by  depreciatiiig  the  otbcr» 

Besides,  we  may  observe^  in  every  art  or  profession,^, 
even  those  whic^  most  ccocGin  life  or  action,  that  a  spi-^ 
rit  of  accuracy^  however  acquired^  l^esries  ail  of  dbem 
nearer  their  perfection^  and  ssnda^tluKm  more  subser**^ 
vient  to  the  interests  of  isiiffiit^.  AiidrtJiDUgbA  pluloso- 
pher  may  live  r^moile  from  iMlsiseas,  the  gsoius  of  phi-^ 
losophy^ if  car^l^ly  cutUvatedby  several^  mnst gradu^ 
•Xkyi^iiSfmiimiijimmfb^  S(MJb^»  aadbe-* 
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ttow  ft  similar  coitectness  on  every  art  or  calling.  Tht 
politician  wiU  acquire  greater  foresigbt  and  tubtilil]rt 
in  the  subdividing  and  balancing  o£  power ;  the  lawyer 
more  method  and  finer  principles  in  his  reasonings ;  and 
the  general  more  regularity  in  his  discipline,  and  more 
caution  in  his  plans  and  operations*  The  stability  of 
modem  govermnents  above  the  aiicienty  and  the  accunu 
cy  of  modem  philosophy,  have  improved,  and  probably 
will  still  improve,  by  similar  gradations.  <- 

Were  there  no  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  these 
studies  beyond  the  gratification  of  an  innocent  curiosity, 
yet  ought  not  even  this  to  be  despised,  as  being  an  ac«. 
cession  to  those  few  safe  and  harmless  pleasures  which 
are  bestowed  on  human  race.  The  sweetest  and  most 
inoffensive  path  of  life  ^ada  through  the  avenues  oC 
science  and  learning;  and  whoever  can  either  remove 
any  obstructions  in  this  way,  or  open  up  any  new 
prospect,  ought  so  fan  toobe  esteemed  a  benefactor  to 
mankind.  And  tiiough  ihese  researches  may  appear 
pain&il  and  fatiguing,  it  is  with:  some  minds  as  with 
some  bodies,  whidL  being  endowed  vpA  vigorous  and 
florid:  health,  re^oae  severe  exercise,  and  reap  a*  plea- 
sOre  from-whatylo  the  ge&ijerality  of  mankind,  may 
seem  burdensome  aadlabMiow.  -Obacuiity,  ind«ed,  is 
painful  to  the  mind  as  wdl  as  t<v  tfae<sye;  but,  to  bzing 
light  frMn  obscmaliy, -hy  whatever  labour,  mttst  needs 
be  delightful  and rqoaoing*    -   i^ 

But  ditsobscmnty,  if^'ttaa-proibnnd  and  abstract  phi- 
losofdiy^  isc  ota]«eied  40;;  ^w^  Mly  te  patttful  and  &• 
tigtting^  but.4isrAgeritisiriatUd  source  o^Uaoertainty  and 
estor^  .Here,.indeed,*Kes  ^JottiSt  as&most  plausible 
objection  agaiftsti^i':  ccmMcM^^ptin  0t  metaf^-sios, 
thatLthojifzare  n^pr<»piiiy  a'^ei^ce  i  but  ^ie^  either 

from  the  ^mtlees  ^m^^^lmmiffmmaAxfi^hiiA  ^iM 
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penetrate  into  sabjects  utterly  inacces^Ue  to  t!ie  ondcr*-; 
Standings  or  frcmi  the  craft  of  popular  superstitions^ 
Which,  being  Unable  to  defimd  themselves  on  faif 
ground^  rai!^  these  enteingling  brambles  to  cover  and 
protect  Aeir  Weakness*  Chased  from  ihe  open  coun« 
trjy  these  robbers  fly  into  the  fotest^  and  lie  in  Wait  to 
break  in  upon  every  ungusirded  avenue  of  the  mind^ 
and  overwheini  it  With  rdigioiis  fears  and  prejudices* 
The  stoutest  antagonist,  if  h^  remit  his  watch  a  mo-' 
inent^  is  oppressed.  And  many^  through  Cowardice  and 
folly,  open  the  gates  to  the  enemies;  and  willingly  re- 
ceive  then!  with  reverence  and  submissions^  as  their  lega} 
eoverei^s. 

'-  Bu^  this  H  i  sufiicieiit  teascm  why  philosophers  shouU 
desist  from  such  researches,  and  leiave  ^perstition  stili 
in  possession  of  her  retreat  ?  I^  it  not  proper  to  draw 
an  opposite  conclusion^  and!  per6eive  the  necessity  o^ 
tarrying  thd  War  into  the  most  secret  recess^  of  the 
enemy  ?  In  vain  do  We  hope;  that  men;  from  frequtiit 
disatppdintment;  will  di  last  abandon  such  lury  ^ien- 
^es^  s^nd  discover  the  proper  province  of  tfuman  reason.' 
For,  besides  that  m^any  persons  find  too  sensible  an'  in- 
ferest  in  perpetuailly  recalling  such  topics  ;  besides  thi%' 
I  say,'  the  motive  Of  blind  despair  62x1  never  reasonably 
have  place  in  the  sciences  i  <ince,<  however  unsuccessfo} 
former  attempts  may  hav6  pr6'ved,  thcf  e  is  still  rocmi  to 
hope,  that  the  industry;  good  fortune/  or  iniproved  sa- 
gacity of  sViCceeding  genersrtions;  may  reach  discoi^eries; 
toknown  tcr  former  ages.  Each  adventurous  genius' 
Will  still  leap  at  the  arduous  prize;  and  find  himself  sti- 
Ihulatedj  rather  than  discofuraged,  by  the  failures  43f  his 
i>redecessors  ;  while  he  hopes  that  the  glcory  of  atchie- 
inng  so  hard  an  adventure  is  reserved  for  himi  alone.  The 
^y  toethod  of  freeing  leaiming/;9t  on^e^  from  theiie  ab- 
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«tru9e  ^ues^onsy  is  to  mquire  seriously  into  the  natmne 
of  human  understandings  and  show,  from  an  exact  amu 
lysis  of  its  powers,  and  capacity,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
fitted  for  such  remote  and  abstruse  subjects*  We  nmsft 
submit  to  this  fatigue,  in  order  to  Uve  at  ease  ever  after ; 
And  must  cultirate  true  metaphysics  with  some  care,  in 
ocder  to  destroy  the  false  and  adulterate.  Indolence, 
which,  to  some  persons,  affords  a  safeguard  against  diis 
deceitful  philosophy,  is,  with  others,  over<-balanced  by 
curiosity  ;  and  despair,  which,  at  some  moments,  pre* 
vails,  may  give  place  afterwards  to  sanguine  hopes  a]|d 
expectations.  Accurate  and  just  reasoning  is  the  only 
catholic  remedy,  fitted  for  all  petsons  and  all  disposi« 
licms  ;  and  is  alone  able  to  subvert  that  abstruse  philo« 
sophy  and  metaphysical  jargon,  which,  being  mixed  up 
with  popular  suporstition,  renders  it  in  a  manner  impew 
netrable.  to  careless  reasoners,  and  gives  it  the  air  of  sci« 
cnce  and  wisdonu 

Besides  this  advantage  of  rejecting,  after  deliberate  in^^ 
qxdry,  the  most  uncertain  and  disagreeable  part  of  learn-. 
ing,  ther^  are  many  positive  sblvantages^  which  result 
from  an  accijrate  scrutiny  into  the  powers  and  faculties 
j)f  human  nalure»  It  is  7emarksJ>le,  conc^ning  the  ope« 
rations  of  the  mind^  that  though  most  intimately  present 
to  ttSy  yet,  whenever  they  become  t&e  object  of  reflection,^ 
Atj  seem  iuT^vcdin  ofascurity  ^  nor  can  the  eye  readily 
tnd  those  lines  and  boundaries  which  <£serixinnate  and- 
dis<ingmsb  thom.^    The  objects  are  too  fine  to  remain 
Jong  in  the  'sfOne  aspect  or  situa^cm  $  «nd^  must  be  appre^^' 
hended  in  an  instant,  by  a  superior  penet^tion,^  derived 
from  nature,}  and  improved  by  habit  and  reflection.     It' 
becomes,^  therefore,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  i^eience,) 
barely  to  fcnow  iSaot  ifiercait  operations  of  the  fjfiind,  to 
4igfgtbaS^  fbx/xLhom  wtebdAgfylai  dasss  tiicm  under  th«k 
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proper  heads,  and  to  correct  all  that  seeming  disorder,  ill 
whioh  thej  lie  involved,  when  made  the  object  of  re^ 
flection  and  inquiry.  This  task  of  ordering  and  distini 
goishing,  which  has  no  merits  whoi  performed  with  re« 
gard  to  external  bodies,  the  objects  of  our  senses,  rises 
in  its  value,  when  directed  towards  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  in  proportion  to  the  difficultj  and  laboil^  which 
we  meet  with  in  performing  it*  And  if  we  can*  go  nd 
farther  than  this  mental  geography,  or  delineation  of  the 
distinct  parts  and  powers  of  the  mind,  it  is  at  least  a  sa- 
tisfaction to  go  so  far }  and  the  more  obvious  this  science 
may  appear  (and  it  is  by  no  means  obvious)^  the  more 
contemptible  still  must  the  ignotance  of  it  be  esteemed]^^ 
in  all  pretenders  "to  learning  and  philosophy.     .' 

Nor  can  there  reniain  any  suspicion,  that  this  science 
is  uncertain  and  chimerical ;  unless' we  should  entertaiir 
mich  a  scepticism  as  is  entirely  subversive  of  aU  speCkP 
lation,  and  even  action.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  thtf 
mind  is  endowed  with  several  powers  and  fatuities^  that 
these  poikrers  are  distinct  from;each  other,  that  what  it 
really  distinct  to  the  immediate  perception  may  be  <&t^ 
tinguished  by  reflecti<m ;  and  conseqitentfy/that  th(^ei0 
a  trmh  aiid  falsehood  in  all  propositions  on  this  subject^ 
and  a  truth  and  falsehood^  which  lie  not  beyond  ^  com^ 
pais  of  humatr  lindarstanding^  There  are  many  obviouH 
di^rdnetions  of  this  kind,  such  as  diose  between  the  wiS 
and  understanding,^  the  ims^nfttion  aksi  passions,  whidf 
fall  within  the  Gomprdbciisi<»r  of  et^ty  liiiaraa  4Bf|$».ture'^' 
and  the  finer  and  more  philosqpUcd  distfaicilftig  dt^  fi^ 
less  real  and  certain^  though  moteMdifficnltto^be  c<»c^ 
.j^beoded.  Some  instances^  esp«dsdlyilate^^ose«^3c8P 
success  in  these  inquiriesy>  may  give  us  a')justi!r  4aotiaxqef 
the  certainty  and  solidity  of  this  brdndi  of  teai^lAg^. 
And  shidl  we  ttteem  k  wtfd^  tte  Ubour  of  a  pUJodot* 
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pher  to  gire  us  a  true  system  of  &e  planets,  and  rndpiMi 
)he  position  and  order  of  those  remote  bodies  ^  while  we. 
affect,  to  overlo<^.  those  who,  with  so  much  success,  dc« 
lineate  the  parts -of  the  mind,  in  which  we  are  so  inti^ 
matelj  concerned  ?  • 

^.  But  maj  we  not  hope,  that  philosophy,  if  cultivated 
with  c^re,  and  encouraged  bjr  the  attention  of  the  publicy 
may  e^rry  i^  researches  still  farther,  and  discover,  at 
Jeast  in  some  degree^  the  secret  springs  and  principles  by 
which  the  human  n^d  is  actuated  in  its  operation  i 
A^onomers  had  longcontented  themselves  with  proving, 
from  tiiCL  phaenomena,  the  true  motions,  order,  and  mag-i 
nitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies:  Tilll  a  philosopher,  at 
last,  ^o;se,  who  seems,  from  the  happiest  reasoning,  to 
have  also  determined  the  laws  and  forces,  by  which  the 
^revolutions  of  the  planets  ^e  governed  and  directed. 
.The  like  has  been  performed  with  regard  to  other 
pacts  of  nature.  And  th^re  is  no  reason  to  despair  of 
fec[ual  success  in  our  inquiries  concerning  the  mental 
powers  and  economy,  if  prosecuted  with  equal  capacity 
9^d  caution.  Jt  is  probable,  ihat  one  operation  and 
prinpiple  of  the  mind  depends  on  another ;  whifb,  again, 
may  be  resolved  intQ:one  more  general  «nd  universal: 
And  hotv  far  these  researches  may  possibjy  be  carried, 
it  will  be  difficult  f^r  u^,  before,  or  evcm  after,  a  careful 
trial,  exactly  to  4«terfnine.  This  is  certain,  that  at«. 
tempts  of  this  kiaad  a^re  every  d|y*  ma(|e  even  by  those 
who  philosophic  the  n^osl  n^gUgendy  '•  And  nothing 
can  b^  mimro-requisite  .than  to  f)nte^  upcm  the  enterprize 
ujih  thorough  caxe  and  attention;  that,  if  it  lie  within 
)he  coQ^pass  of  human  understanding,  it  may  at  iatst  be 
happily  <atdiimred;  :i£not,4tixiay^  howm»r,::be  rejected 
v^^-soBielco^den^e  and  securby.     This  kst^ccMK^lUr 
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liraced  too  rashly.  Fc^r  how  much  must  we  dimihisll 
from  the  beauty  and  value  of  this  species  of  philosophy^ 
upon  sudi  a  suppasitioai  ?  Moralists  have  hitherto  been 
accustomed^  whea  they  considered  the  vast  multitude 
and  diversity  of  those  actions  that  excite  our  approbation 
0t  Qtslikey  to  search  for  some  conunon  principle,  oq 
lorhich  this  variety  of  sentiments  might  depend*  And 
though  they  have  sometimes  carried  the  matter  too  far, 
hj  tiieir  passion  for  some  one  general  principle;  it 
ftmst,  however,  be  confessed,  that  they  are  excusable 
in  e:tpecting  to  find  some  general  principles,  into  which 
aS  the  vices  and  virtues  were  justly  to  be  resolved.  The 
like  has  been  the  endeavour  of  critics,  logicians,  and 
even  politicians :  Nor  have  their  attempts  been  wholly 
unsuccessful  J  though  perhaps  longer  time,  greater  accu* 
racy,  and  more  ardent  application,  may  bring  thesi 
sciences  still  nearer  their  perfection.  To  throw  up 
at  once  all  pretensions  of  this  kind,  may  justly  be  de«m« 
ed  more  rash,  precipitate,  and  dogmatical,  than  even 
fhe  boldest  and  most  affirmative  philosophy,  that  ha;s 
ever  attempted  to  impose  its  crude  dictates  and  prin^ 
ciples  ott-mankind. 

What  though  these  reasonings  concerning  human  na- 
ture seem  abstract,  and  o£  difficult  comprehension  ?  This 
affords  no  presumption  of  their  falsehood.  On  the  con* 
trary,  it  seems  impossible,,  that  what  has  hitherto  escaped 
so  many  wise  and  profound  philosophers,  can  be  very 
obvious  and  easy.  And  whatever  pains  these  researches 
pjay  cost  us,  we  may  think  ourselves  sufficiently  re- 
warded,  not  <mly  in  point  of  profit  but  of  pleasure,  if, 
by  that  means,  we  can  make  any  addition  t6  our  stock 
of  knowledge,  in  subjects  of  such  unspeakable  impor- 
tance. 

But  as,  after  all,  the  abstractedness  of  these  specula- 
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^OQS  is  no  recommendatioDy  but  rather  a  disadvantage 
p  them,  and  as  this  difficulty  maj  perhaps  be  surmount- 
td  hj  care  and  art,  and  the  avoiding  of  all  unnecessasy 
detail,  we  have,  in  the  following  inquiry,  attempted  to 
throw  some  light  upon  subjects,  from  whiph  uncertfU|i« 
tj  has  hitherto  deterred  the  wise,  and  obscurity  the  ig<« 
norant.  Happj,  if  we  can  unite  the  boundaries  of  the 
different  species  of  philosophy,  by  reconciling  profound 
inquiry  with  clearness,  and  truth  with  novelty  !  And 
still  more  happy,  if,  reasoning  in  this  easy  manner,  we 
can  undermine  the  foundations  of  an  abstruse  philoso^ 
pby,  which  seems  to  have  hitherto  served  only  as  a 
shelter  to  superstition,  and  a  cover  to  absurdity  and  er« 
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OP  THE  OIUOIN  OF  I0BAS; 


£t£rt  oa^  wiU  readilj  aUow^  tlUtt  there  is  A  coosidifi 
tsUe  difference  betuveen  thfe  peroeptioiis  of  the  miad^ 
iRrheh  a  mto  feels  Ibe  pain  of  excessive  hoaX^  or  ibh 
pkasure  of  moderate  warmth }  and  when  be  cftermnrds 
recals  to  his  mdmorj  this  stnsttioni  er  wtic^MiUes  it 
bj  hb  iti«n^iigtioaj  These  £iicttlties  mtj  nmie  er 
copy  the  peroeptiooa  of  the  senses ;  Vat  tbej  sever  can 
eotkely  readh  th^  foree  and  viiracitj  of  the  original  sei»* 
tuttent.  The  utmost  we^sliy  of  Uttm^  even  when  thej 
optfatbe  vith  gsealvt  vigour^  is>  thai  iti^y  represent 
their  •bjeot  in  so  Hvelj  m  maimer,'  that  we  coold  aimoH 
say  we  Heel  or  aee  it  ^  But,  «Koe^  the  fiund  be  disor- 
dered by  disease  Hr  mflhiMss^  th^  aaver  oan  arrive  tft 
audi  a  pitdi  of  viraeity,  as  to  readir  these  perceptionis 
altaftihar  aadistinguiababto*  All  the  colours  of  poetry^ 
however  Splendid,  can  never  paint  fiatund  objects  in 
such  a  maaoer  aa  to  nMisa  the  description  be  taken  for 
k  seal  landskip4  The  tnost  lively  thaught  is  stiU  'm£b^ 
sior  to  Ae  dirileai  sebsation^ 

We  fluay  ^Asenr^  a  Jilpa  distinctiou  to  ran  through  all 
tta.  other  peroeptioas  af  die  miad^  ^  A  man  in  a  fit  of 
titigm  is  actaated  in  a  v«ry  Afferent  maftmer  from  onef 
lik^  oaly  Aiaks  of  that  ensotkm.  If  you  tell  me^  that 
jiy  jxraaa  is  in  loive,  I  easily  understand  y^ur  meai^agy 
Vol.  a.  C 
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90d,^fiBaem  a  jnat^conceptioa  of  hia  sitaation ;  but  nevcc 
«s»j]ttstak^  that  coacqidfia  Ibcliw  xeal:  disorders  and 
agjlsUioos  jof .the  passioiu  When  we  reflect  on  our  past 
S9jrituni3fits  and  affections^  our  thought  is  a  faithful  mir- 
HM^  and  icopifift  its  objeets.  trulj ;  hi^t  Ae  cokuva  which. 
k^.Wqifi^j^^^.fyin^wA  iu}lr  in  coaiparison  of  those  ia 
which  our  original  pcaroeplioiia  were  clodied!.  Itrc-^ 
.qpure&Hoiiice  discentrnfnt  or  ^uetajihysiaal  head  to  mark. 
tli(:  dislliio^on  between  tboD*  . 

.^:itee^tberi9fora>,w^^Qa7  difiride  all  Ac  perceptions  o£ 
4h^Mhad;iatitt990  elas8«»  or  spedea^^wiiidi  antdzstim- 
^^■iri^b^  ttoeif  i64famt'4Agiees»of  t£(iDce;andTiTicilrf^ 
^^  le^l  fQrcibtoaDd.lKraL}ri»re  eommoBly  dkaoiniaatcf 
'Vmmmrs  <^  iDBA^i^  The  other  spacierw«it:3^'naiBr^ 
JA^o^  hfinguiage^  endib  nost  othenr  S  aappose^becaidser 
iijmsnxfi  Irafoisite  i«r an^j,b^i^osophias^{)f«rpo9es^ 
lb  iraak  iJbMi^  under  a  geiMval  tettxkm  a{^l«baai. :  L«t 
ttMhere&i«yM9ea  Ktda  firffcdom^and  eaH  Autttx  IwiUii^ 
^QKt ;  ^w^ojm^  Aae  n^o^  in  ^  ^oiise:  sdnMwhdt  diffieu 
Ifilfiit  ft^oor  iBbe  usoftl*  By  dia  ^Mln&  fS^^sisim,  4e&,  I 
taeah  9SI  aar  ^noee  l^rdliir  ])eiK:^tio&%  -yfAmi  #a.iiaar^ 
<fr  aee^^r  Ad^/or  lovt^iA*  hatia,  dr d^fte^iari»dl^  '  And 
i^op^k^dn^  aMte  dklii^dlMd  from  idaas^  ^Hudi  atoe  ^1^ 
ja^  H^t]ri^««eaiMiQit»i^<>f -wkiak  vft  are  eatihcIo(is»,  vAusbi 
4Ve-f«0W  te  i^.el^^^o^  ^Mft«Mic»K»  or  iM»<Ml»«Sr 
abor\ra"nfentio^^-. 

T  N^tAikiy^  ^at  4r»^  ^^^dur^^  Uwy  scefii  mommithiimded: 
4han  dif  «ho^ght.of  mta ;  ^Aiah'  nof^MkjTfta^afaa  aUp 
iMimaa'paitra:  md-adthoritjv.  bitib  nat-CBUM  r^^sMinai^' 
#it}ut^i£e'Kiiiitaof  9atiu»a^  iTo^&iamfiitohv 

$tarai  aiid^jtifn  mongi!aiot(S  shi^)<$s4tod«|pp6«tw<»^*c«>8ts^ 
^^-inittg^idHon  no  motilb  trottbJbr/tKan^ta  eandftime^dle 
mosrnatovdandfatiiSiarofbj^cta.  And'vtrbile  the  Jnd^ 
<|ft««ifiied  tOr  eoe  pboaati^aknf  wkybria^«ti»(WJri»i^^ 


wad  di^ultj ;  1^  tkottg^t  c^  in  ^  if^^t  traatiK^ 
its  iato  the  niost  diataoiit.regiQOS  pf  &o  UAiiv<n',9e  i  or  ism 
fceyand  the  umverae^  into  thf)  unEotti^deS  .chjas#  vybjfrff 
sotore  is  apposed  to  lie  ia  ^tofsd  iaxbmbn.  Wh9X  oet 
m  was :j5^;  or  iUMd  oi;  mtij  j4Kt  be  itmcifv^  i  tf» 
u  any  tiUng  -bcjond  die  power  of  thbugbt,  eoEfiept  vh^t 
unpMes  an  sibsolute  oontradictioB. 

But  ibtfu^  ^oiuT'-^oaght  teeoi^  ,to  po^ts  this  u^ 
boiipjed  Ubes^^  dk€  sliall  find;  iapon  st  iiieaaDer  ftaraThJMii^ 
iioiiy  Atft  it  i^  ffeoiUj  ^tll^iiniw^  ratfaiin  viiy  tiaxrqm  Hi 
itd^  and  tiuit  dl  this  cteatim  power  at  Ab  windM» 
movinU  to  '.no  idore  dxfn  die  ledoltf  «f  cciimpcHiiidnigii 
trao^posii^;  atLg^meadng;  «r  dkniaiAitig  ^  maitK&Ii 
aibr^  as  bj  ^be  senses  and  expetienee*  Wlien  we 
iiaDJL  €£  a  i^Idte  asoiintfb,'  we  only  josntwo  ckmsistent 
idcai^- foitf^and  itkimmaiai  with  wfaktrwe  iirete  ion^ierljr 
mquaiBted.  Aiirirtaonsriiotsec^lee  cait  eibnceit^e^  bedauis^ 
from  ottr  Wa  &dxng;  we  ^an  cotLddve  mtiie  $  aiHl4ihif 
ivii^say  i^aitii  ta  tte  figuse^oifid  «ha^e'of  a  himti  which 
is  an  dbittial  fiodliiErio  n«;  ^&  sh^i^^aU  the  materiaik 
hf  'Cbinfeiig  aire  aeri«d:<»Bier'finotn  «airditt#aird.ot  idi^ 
ward  sienqpatept  r  13ie  jniitii^and'ii^mpomipn  of  &es^ 
bdoiogsialxxie  -tief  die  ^nind  ;aiid  wM :  Or^^  to  express  mj^ 
hM  in  pUlocopliic^al'  langtiage;  altilctf^ideais  cff  xnoif 
<bdtep&Ke|Nidhi  ^M  i^opiif  of  oififf  impred^ioiiisr  dr  mbrc 
liTeij<mes;  -"     -'      " 

To^oviiii^i^ht  mff:f(dto«9^g-fl^g€imttits  will,  I 
liOpt9lMr*aisaUAral.  Fb»sf;^^fh^'^e  analy^  dt)!r^hought« 
^iA^M^*"  k09»»V«^  ^ottj^unded  oir  su^lti^ibi'  we  always 
findll^t  ihey  regdve  thdhsifielv^  intoT  gil^h  simple  ideJA 
«S'  wen  copied  ^froaar  ap^ecedkdC  feelkig  ot  setitimetit* 
4Sliew  i^ofi^  ideas,  v^jaidh;  Jt  jkst  \^w^  seem  4he  iposC 
4inde  tif;^iir«i|[^^  areibttod;  upon  a  nearer  scrutiny^ 
4crW4i8tsijad^&4nrat;:v^f^  6i»0>  <9«£fCaiiaf 
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fid^^fl^<j^gfj«ll  Ae  opetJUtniiMl  cf  oiirix>wn  n]£hd^;a]i(l 

augmenting,  without  liiiii^'thaBe  qpudki^s  to£  goixinesd 

tfSa-  %rt»dMif^  vWe^  tiiarf ;  proseoute  <hia/  inquiry  to  ^hat 

IMg^'^M^eaMi^p-^kereivre^  shalL^wajr^  &aif  that  eve- 

l{^i#iih«4l|)i)tfir«  ccabnineiisjucofied^ni  a  similar  im- 

j()t^sst^c^^nE%otfe  wh0J9roUldas8ertr  thatthis  pjosidon  id 

ilk  ti^i^^^^faUg^^tfbe,  ,teir  without' eKC8{rtio%;h»(rer  onlj 

46M,  '^Mdi:  tixk»  anvcosy,  ^nethckl  o£  re&tingit  4  h j  ^ro^ 

dlitiii^'thftt  ftk%'Whioii,^dn  tkeio  ofwionyisiiotdgjiv^i 

-fi»n^*<ttii»'i^iltce#- 1  ItfJpgill.lJiett  bk^inciTmlieitt  tOP  us,  i£ 

ti^e  Vo^  oadiiitaiii;  ourxdotttzine^to  pnoduGsQ.tbe  ixnpres* 

^iim  dir  Hyeiy  pesKwpitioaL  which corcespoodsloiit'*     .  t 

•  'Seeoitdty^  If  il  happen^  from  a  defeBtofr&eargan,  ^^ 

ie  nMni'is  i^ot  suseepitible'of  any  species  x)£.sensatiQi^rW^ 

always  'fi^  that  he  i&  as  Httlc  susiaqitible  of  .th«  fiOKr^ 

^^pondent  ideas.  A  blind  man  can  foBm/no  nolioOaiof  cq«. 

loufi;  a  dea£i3&anof  sounds.     Restgisc  eifchjer^jof  ili9m 

•fhdt  seniseinw}iiabhel«  de&oieat ;  bj  opening  thisiCAW 

ihlet  "fei*  hill  sen!Batipi(S,^^7t>tt)als6iapeniUii|il9tfor/ihe 

idfea»^; '  and  he&idB'no'  fiffieiikjiiiia  $ooceiTiag:i^e8ft.TQb- 

)ett§.  ^Th<^^tiiis»  is-thed  sa2ae^i£  Use  object  ipBOf  ecifottj^s- 

^^tiag  ^y  sekisation  'ha»  tioiMr  tbeea  applied  i;l6  tb^in:- 

^*^;anv  iS^LAlPl^iHENER  or>NfiG«ROthas  »o  nodto  of  jtbexe- 

^h^bf^Wiit!e\^  A^  tbou^^hbre  are  fewr^scnouiast^uB^s 

' 6f  k'l^e^efidibriey ^i0^tke:miiidy.]where.a  pcrsonJi^s  ne« 

^r^h/  Of  l^'whdU^MM&pabkbctf  aiae&tioDmlQSipai^on 

^s^^bislo^^  tof>hxs^qidd«s^'j)!Betf;|7&fin^       saaoff  olidsr- 

'va^on^ti^^ake'^ldttle'^ar'ittflSidagwabvi'^  of  mild 

'itHmners'^tos^  4wth  n6  idnia^  of  invetaratejiffasr^e  or 

k^elty  $  ^  n^- cat^  ^a-isdUbk  'faeavt/easil}^  ^ooQeeianst,  the 

^iie%hta^^£ri^idftlup'$Mjg:ciifrt»i^  Itiace^lil;^  aUow^- 

ibd>^hste  oth^  beingSLn((iy^$sess.iiiasy'8eafie^<»frcvabicb 

^  ca&  htt^d'ttiii  i9Mttepti6a  l^because  the  Ueas^f  itbem 


Of  the  OiODnir  Xi9  Ideas.  ^| 

lmre^nmRmi>eeiir.mtiXHiuc«d  to  ua^  in  Ibo  only  ffiwnft 

J>7  whicab  anr.  idea  cao  hmesafitifii^'to  ^^ttmi^  :^H9fift 

bj  the  actual  fettliagattdaeiVMlMtivi       r/-      .r      ^r-riur* 

There  xs>.  faawemiyxone  i^knltadi^^  ptofPiBQ^iMfr 

which  inajE.provey  that.it i3Anel^idwQlill^f7^9»i><^Mf 
for ideas^to  arise,  indtfmdeiit  otiAim  ^mnft^pw^d^i^^v^ 
pressioQs^  I  bdoeve^  at/  will  readily  be;aIlow/ed9 .4^ 
the  several  distmct  ideaa^df  ookyiar,  whidi  iMHii^f^  i^ 
eje^  ar thdse.of  soond^  whidb  or^ 4X)iinrftyedilbjt 4lc»^ftM» 
are  really  differemifsom.eafth.otkiei(lhQii^^*»li^hf^]$90|P 
time^  ncaembliiig.  .Now.ifthia'bcitruQ)  ofjdl^fiPJb^f^ 
lomiSy  it  j£iti$t  be  no  lesa^aorof  the^diffucfiiitlt  sdil^^itf  4he 
same  colour 9  and  each  shade  parodnoes  a^^^stjli^t.  id^fi^, 
ifldependent  of  the  rest.  For  if  ,4b}s  should.  ha>4e^edy 
it  ia  possiUe,  by  the  continual  gsadatiim  .of  s2a44i^i  to 
mA  a  colour  inseusiblj  into  what  is  molt  remole  ifirom 
it ;  and  if  you  will  not  allow  any  •  of  the.-,  nieanii  ,1p  })e 
di&rent,  you  cannot,  swithdut  sd^suxdi^,  dniytbeex* 
treotes  to  be^tbe  same.  Suppose^  there&)reA  a  person  to 
'have  enjoyed'  hb  iight  for  thirty.  yeai;sy  an4  to  hgve  be- 
come p^eetly  acquainted  with  cqIoucs  of  aU  kindi^  ex* 
cept  on^  paemicular  shade  of  4)lue,  for  instance,  which  it 
never  bas^Jbeea  his  fortune  to- Jiiee^  with*  J^taUthe 
different  shadesxif  that  colour,  e^joept  tji^t.  single  qMp 
b&i^laced  before  hin^  d^sc^ndu^  ^94ua]jly  frfita-  tike 
^epestito  the  lightest,  i$  is  plain,  that,  he  will  pierc^ve 
a  bknk'WlieDe  that  shsde iis  wanting^  and  will.l^  s^'- 
tilda  ttatt  there^is  a  gseMep  dislanoe  .in  th9.t  {^ce  bus* 
iwedto  tiB«fxoiitiguDii^,0Dloius  than  ink  a^y.o^r.  tfow 
'  I  askv^het^ir^it  be  pos^ble  for  bw^  ftoia  his  Qivn 
'  iinag^ittaidon,  to.snpplj  this  deficiencj^^ and  raise. up^  to 
%$ii^ge|fttiietdea  of^lkat  piut^cwdar  j$b^^  though  it  had 
-^i^^t^beeaioonm^ed  to  him.  by  his  seiues?     I  believe 
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pd^  ps^f  sety^  is  a  pfpof^^St  the  simplt  ideas  ar^  not 
ihtd^,  in  ctety  mstance,  derived  from  Jhe  corres^on- 
dent  impressions ;  though  this  instance  is  ajb  singular, 
Aaiit  i«  Staf  cely  ^«^h  dt)^  6bi^rytng,  and  does  hot  me- 
tit,  that  for  ii  alotle  we  shoiild  al^^^  ^^t  general  maxim* 
titte^  fherelbf e/ is^  fxro^osition,  t^hich  not  onl^ 
^totois,  in  itself)  simple  and  intelligible  ;  but,  if  a  pro* 
pet  use  ttrett  in^d^  of  it,  ^might  render  erer j  dispute 
49qnaUy  inieiligibte,  and  btoish  all  that  j^gon,  whicQ 
btft  ^  loflg  taketi  posse^siofi  df  ihetatphysical  reasons 
ings,  tod  drawn- dligtace  iipon  them.  All  id^as,  espe^ 
daily  abstrad;  dhbs,  ate  hatJoir^Uy  ftiht  and  obscure  t 
The  is^d  hnt  biit  4  ^Ien4er  hold  of  theih  :  They  are 
apt  to  be  confounded  with  other  resembling  ideas ;  and 
when  we  have  often  employed  any  term,  though  with- 
out a  distmct  nieaning,  ive  are  apt  to  ithagine  it  has  a 
determinate*  idea  amieked  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  all 
impressions,*  that  is,  all  sensatiems  (either  obtward  c^  in- 
ward, are  strong  and  "^ivid  •*  'X^e  lisiits  between  them 
idre  niore  exactly  4ctermitted :  Nor  is  it  easy  to  fall  into 
any  error  or  mistake  with  regard  to  them.  When  w^ 
i^itertaih,  therefore;  anysuspiciotiy  fhat  a  philosophic^ 
term  is  employed  withotit  any  meaning  or  idea  (as  is 
]^t  t6o  fiequent)}  i^e  need  hpJtiekivATe^/rom  '^h^t  im^ 
frtsiien  is  ^a^stfjipoiid  idm  tttriwd  /  'Aiid  if*it  i>e  iuK 
'j^aistble  (lo  aisigh  teyj*  thi^  irifli  srctve  to  confirm  oui: 
fltt^dosk  By.'bcii^in'g  i<eas  into  so  cl^ar  a  light^'we 
Lxnay  i:Miofi^b^  iibpe  ^  rabcrve  all  dispute,  which  m^ 
ttrisi  conctanjaig  thcwtii^^ttv^  and  realily^* 


ai^BssssssssS^^s^sssssssss^aesassssati-  -  >  -  -    -    - ' 
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It  is  tviitaX,  Hm  there  is  a  pdnciple  t>f  vonnexion  Ifiiu 
tween  the  difibrent  tliougfatsor  i(^es$'of  i&e;ilu]idy  and 
that,  in  their  appe&rante  to  the  memory  er  xmaginaliaDy 
they  introduce' each  (Other  Tvith  a-  certain  degree  of 
method  and  regularity.  In  our  more  serious  thinking 
of 'discoid-se;  this  is  so  bbservaUe,  that  any  parttcidar 
Ihoiight,  whidi'  bt-eaks  in  upon  the  regular -tract  or 
chaiti  of  ideas,  is  Immodiately  remaiked  and  rejected. 
And  ev&a  in  oar  Wildest  and  most  waadereig  rereries, 
<tay,  in  our  vtry  dreams,  we'shaJifind,  if  we  refect,  ihat 
th^  imagination .  ran  not  altogether  at  adventoresj  but 
that  there  was  still  a  connection  vpheld  among  Ihe  ^dif- 
ferent idefls  which  succeeded  each  -other*  *  Weiv'the 
loosest  ^d  freest  coirrennttion  <o  be  transcribed^  there 
^oiM  inamediately  be  cfcserred  someQuog-  whidi  eoii- 
nected  it  in  ^  its  transitions.  Or  .where  this  is  want- 
ing, 1h<5  ]persdn  who  brokentfae  thccad  of  dzsconraCy  might 
^U  infbrm  you,  that  there  had  secretly  revolved  iv  Ibs 
-imind  a  succession  of^  llioirght,  whicb  had  gradually  led 
him  from  the  SCA§«tt  of  Men^effffrtaoBj  'Anmng  different 
languagesj^jeacfip  jyhere  wc  caimot  suspect  the  least  con- 
aiection  or  communication,  it  is  fpund,  diat  the  words,  ex- 
pressive  of  ideas,  tie  most  compounded,  do  yet  nearly 
coirespond  to  each  other  :  A  certain  proof,  that  the  aim- 
pie  ideas,  comprehcsjsde4  i^  the  €oi^pous4  odc^  wer^ 
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bound  togedier  by  some  universal  principle^  which  ha4 
«n  equal  infln^npff  op  all  n?«"^^*^-_ 

Though  it  be  too  obvious  to  escape  observation,  that 
^iffisrent  ideas  are  connected  toge&eir ;  I  do  not  find,  that 
an  J  philosopher  has  ^f  eajj^^d  fo  ^ajomerate  or  class  all 
the  principles  of  association ;  a  subject,  ho^vever,  that 
seems  worthy. oi^curiogitjr*, ;,  Tp  me,^tjieiy  appear  ta  be 
only  tbree  princip^^^^^^,cog|f§c^  W^^S  ideas,  namely. 
Resemblance,  Contiguity  in  time  or  place,  and  Cause  or 

That  these  principles  serve  to  connect  ideas  will  not,. 
I  believe,  be  much  doub^d»  ,  ^|>icture  natuf^ly  leads 
our  thoughts  tp  the  original  * :  The  inention  of  one  a^ 
pajfjmcnt^.in  ^^  ljtjj^4jn^  .^^^tfiqiOrJ-. 

Of 'disco^sejpoii<?p:ni^^  ;:  i^^if  we;^fhvikfc.rf* 

'^9y'}^?:?^^A%:  t  Jh^%^  JAi?  ^i^Pffler^tionis.cd^sia^ 


\-*^^* 


.^^^iv'       tJlllLi 
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SECTION  IV. 


-i.  y  > 


SCEPTICAIu  Dbl^BTS  CONCERNING  THE  Oi»£RATION3 

OF  THE  UNDiksTAND«!ro, 


PART  h 

J^hh  die  objects  of  humatn  reasos  or  inquiry  may  na«. 
tsraUy  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  to  wit.  Relations  of 
JAas,  «nd  Matters  of  Fact p  Of  the  fir$t  kind  are  the 
scietoees  of  Geometry,  Algclj^a,  and  Arfthmetic ;  arid 
ia-^iort,  every  ^fflrmatidn  which  13  either  intuitively  or 
deiii6&strative}y  certain.*  That  tj^  square  of  the  hypo^ 
tbenks^  is  equal  to  tht  squiiri  oftht'tijoo  sides y  is  a  pro- 
poshion  wbieh  expresses  a  ttlaticm  1)etw^n  these  fi- 
gures .  ^at-  tirit'  ti^n  Jhe  ir  'i^udl  t6  the  half  of 
tbkty,  ^it^i^e^sses'i'rtlatiohlbetwedn  thes0  ifumhefs:  Fro. 
fd^A<mb£  thi^  ki^tSi^^iiseov^rahle  by^ie  mere  bpe. 
ratfoii^f  ffibugHt,  wMiodt^cpehd^nwr  8h  WhaV'isa^^ 
whcrt-  itostttri'  in  -the  universe;  ^  Hioiigff  tbcre  ii'eVcr  ^ 
wjBft'  a  tirdeW  triingle  in^^atifl'fe,  the  frir&s  demon- 
strated by  Euclid  would  for  ever  tetaiit 't&drlcertaihty 
and  evideuf  ei» 


iMywwy   i.i.i*' 


^^^n^^U^^  which^^9S^.,lbci  ^cond  objflfitanQf  Ant 
w^*i«»«w.  )eiri*«lf^<sP*|[«b^ffmH^  Kd*8e?eif'^ffir^a^,''of  a""' 

lik^4iat«6%ItJt  ihVtedlS^^^    Wm^pl^^^' 
matter  of  fact  is  still  fi$M^|4$i»^%im  ttWMn  9a9m  m\^^ 
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plj  a  contxadiction,  and  is  conceived  by  the  Ituiid  with 
the  same  facility  and  distlncthesSy  as  if  €^tr  sa  cotiform* 
able  to  reality  •  That  the  >»«  will  not  Hse  -to^rftdrrow,  is 
no  less  intelligible  a  propositioriy  and  implies  no  mor^ 
contradiction  than  the  afHtmation,  tl^at  it  Hvill  rise\  We 
should  in  vain,  therefore,  attempt  to  demonstrate  its 
falsehood*  Were  it  demonstratively  Mse,  it  wOuIA 
imply  a  contradittidhy  and  could  never  be  distinctly 
conceived  by  th«  mind,  - 

'  ^  It  may  therefore  b^  tf  object  ^^^rthy  ^f  etiriosity,  tQ 
inquire- what  is  the  nature  of  "Aiat  e"iridence,  t>^hich  as-, 
•sure's  las  of  any  real  exisfence  tod  matter  of  fact,  bcjForifl 
the  present  testimony  of  our  sensed,  ol*  the  retords  of 
c«ii''n*«ic*y-  This'pJttft  dfphirosi)ip%^StU#^>servaWcJi 
tea^^Se^  Ut^e<:U}eiva^;eit%et'  %J^^bl^^todeRfs  br  fki^ 
iSariS'  5  ^d  thl^refore  oiof  dotibl§  &na'^rrd^s>  1«i  th^  y^r^ 
"Se'ctitkai  6f  sfo'ittipbmnt  ki'  ii^«i*y^ta4y  6e  iflle^ittife 
excusable,  "whik  we  march  throd|ftf  l^ueli  ^fii^t  patliB 
^i^NB&utftoy  gttid*^  dfetl^lioli;^^  ^^jKiAay  even  pir^ove 
^Siftrl;  %y  fei^ttog  cu^l^ityp^ft^  flest^^yfe  that  idi|^ 
-efts^f^th'  and^seififtily^  WhtiJbUsh  % 'Blu*  ^f  allrea^oniii^ 
and  free  inquiry.  The  discovd^  6f  fefcc*t^  iii  the  tJdm- 
miMi  pHiib^o^y^if  Af^^S^^SS^^  h^^^i^Si.  ikbx;  I  t>re. 
'^iste,'  be^a  disc^rtigjitoflf^^^bl^^  *s 

is  iimal||  td'am^t^MMe(&ii|g^4«^r^  ftiil  «iid!  satis£ik;. 
iMff  itei  lias'yetfboelL^i^sf^^f^d^itfats^'p^^         -^       - 
-^^oAiiirMiSnmii^^ca)^^  c^aetri^em  io  %e 

tfoinkittd^:K>sri^i4lff^  'By^xn«ans 

:c>f  that  rdatSda^  ahmi^dcrelcsttr^  }}eywdPthteevidenee  ^t 
,oUb>''iaeiix»:^i«md^H8fs&sdbr"^T  i£>^d^r,w»e  %6  ^dtc{sp  man« 

liitjphitit&dS^edi^xwAraif^^  ^Psdbs)^t;^^ 

♦iftsta^e,  4it2t»1his'fti«sdd«qiii^thd  co|flitiy>,v©f  4ti^F«!AKck ; 
^ftv^;«Jiild^i^e2<3WP?Pft  iwl^Jjndfi^  iMikcascm  Msildlie 


knondcdgt  fil  bit  fyrtntt  tesolutioos  and  promises.  A 
TE^ny  findiiig  »  Urates  &t  mj  other  ttuichine  in  a  desstf^ 
island,  woidd  cotidude  that  there  (lad  once  been  men  in 
^1.  island,'  All  o|u:  teesonidgs  cpaoenmsg  &ct  are  of 
Ihe  saihe  nature.  .And  here  it  i$  constantly  supposed, 
that ,  thete  is  a  cotmection  between  dve  preset  fac^  and 
that  which  is  inferred  from  it*  Were  tbere  nothing  U 
^Uid  tbeni  togetberi  tbe  inference  Wf»ttld  be  ^tirdy  prcr 
«:arioas.  The  hearing  of  an  articmlatis  .^ceand  nitioa* 
6!  discowse  in  the  dask,  assurea  os  of- the  presence  df 
^ome  person  :  Why  ?  because  tl^ese  are  th«r  €&cts  of 
the  humcsiniaktand  fabric^  and  closely  connected  mth 
it.  If -we  anatomize  all  the  other  r^sonings  of  this  na* 
jhire,  we  ahall  fi»d>  that  they  are  founded  on  the.re}a«> 
6ofi  Df  eause  ao^'effdct^  at^dthafeithis^relation  is.either 
^^  <^-remote|  difec^t  or  collateral*"  Hea^and  light a^ 
eolUteral  effects -of-fire|  an4  tbe*on«  effect  may  justly  bt 
iD£earred  £rom  the  oUi^»  .  _  , 
-  If  we  wouU  ^tidfy  ourselye^^  diearefpre^*  <^ac^ll^g 
jSfe  nature  of  that  ei^de^ce  whACh  as^^es  us  of  mattc^d 
liffact^we  tiHLst  inquire  h^  we.arf<tye.ai  the  knoi9r.i 
J^edge  of  cause  an4  effect*         »  ^    :  :^:... 

I  shall  Ttetur^' to^  4«fltoa  a»*  IJBper&l  pwpQsi^io^ 
winch  adisils  of  nd  >UQe{)!^o%^a^:the  knowlfedge.pf 
-ftb  relation  it  hotv  ia  any  mstaoce^  tXJtsmed^hy  (readosi?* 
ings  4  prkri'i'^vA  ^isei tnMiely  i8oiti:oiFj)edbnG<  when 
We  find>  that  any  partkular/o^ifects  are  CKMad^nat^i^^on^ 
jomed  ttith  eadh^fher.  iM  "to  et^aidt  be^^aen^  toia 
•man  of  ever  so  siarong  natural  reasson  and  abilitkii;*  if 
that  ob^  bit  «atipelyneip9'  to  him^  h<ir.  wiB^nol  be  aUe, 
IjBjr  th^^iost  Acbixa1ieij^d[imftSsel^\o£its*B^ 
tiosj  tip?diseoverti»ny^of<t»  caufae&ro^  effeetli>/^Q^AM, 
Sibtkgh'/his  tiatioaAl  tfaeultieabe  supposed^ '^tJthe/fv^eiy 
fk%k,  entii^ly  >|RsrfeQfc^  ci^Ud^ot  hwe  infureiifromr  the 
fluidity  and  transparency  of  water,  that  it  would  suffo- 
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Gate  him  ;  ot  firom  the  light  aad  watmth  of  &ti  that  it 
would  consume  him.  No  object  ever  discovers,  hf  th« 
qualities  which  apfpear  to  the  senses,  tiHu^  the  Causes 
which  produced  it,  or  the'efibcts  which  ^ill  azi^-  £tom 
it ;  nor  can  bur  reason,  unassisted  hf  tx|)eriente,  ^rer 
draw  any  inference  concerning  real  existence  and  mat^ 
ter  of  fact.  '   .  ^ 

This  proposition,  thAt  causes  and  edicts  ttri  dhcdveri- 
able,  not  by  reason,  but  by  experience,  will  readily  Be 
admitted  with^egaiid  to  such  objects  as  we  rem^mbar  to 
liave  once  been  alt6g^ther  unknbwn  to  nt  \  since  we 
must  be  conscious  of  the  utter  inability  Which  ^wie  then 
lay  und^r  of  foretelling  What  Would  arise  from  them. 
Present  two  smooth  pieces  of  marble' to  a  ihan  who  has 
BO  tincture  of  natural  philgsbphy ;  tie  will  netrer  di^fcof  d: 
that  they  will  adhere  together  in  sUch  a  manner  as  to 
require  great  force  to  sepiarate  them  in- a- direct ^^c, 
while  they  make -so  small  a  resistaticc  i6  alit^t^l  ptt^-^^ 
feur^.  Such  events  as  bear  little  ^^fogytdthe  common 
course  of  txature,  are  aho  teadily  ^confessed  to  be  known 
only  by  experience ;  norldb^^  any  man  imagiiie  that  the 
explosio'n  of  gunpowder,  dr  -the^tttttctidii  of  a  loadstone, 
could  ever  lot  discovered  ^  By'  argutointi'  dpHoru  ^  In 
like  manner,  whexi  in  cffifect  is  suppc^sed  td  depfcndupdu 
an  intricate'  madhineiy  or  secret  stmctuife  of  parts,  "i^ 
make  no '  difficulty  in  ^ttf  Ibtiting  all  'ti;d¥kA&^}&dgt  ^of 
it  to  experience;  >  Wht)ii^ill  a§sm;  Aat'h^cah  give  flie 
ultimate  reiisdii,  whjr  niilk  ot  Unread  ispifefjcr  iiottfisH- 
iment  for  a|AWi,'n6t  fdraliMijratig^^^^        -  ^'      - 

But  the  kame  truth  may  hot  appear  at^iii^  ^ight  to 
have  the  samLe'^*6videncfe^^A'  ii'^i  t6 '  (^vfeitsif.^^liidi 
liave  become  /imiliaty 'tis  Wd^^  dttr  first' apjfeS^dWefe^fei 
the  Wb'^ia,  tx^tc^^beai'i  clo^ihaiyg>^^^^ 
of* nature,  ah"^  w^'cK'arfc  su^'|{6sfed  td  d^fefi^dii'th.fe'siiii. 


Sc£PtlCAL   I) OUSTS.  ^ 

B^i>9¥?Jift^^^P^i?8^>>.'^^^  Wy  secret  stmpture.of 
S8f*H  ^^  af cvapt^tp  itt^^igiac/  that  yrt  could,  discover 
tlj$g5«fl5??JsjQr»tl^e  Qjjere,ppeTfti9i\pf  our  feasQti  ^vithout 
experiQi3^  .lj^g,^an/5yr  thf^tw^  .we, bright  on  asud- 
dea^^q  tbb,world|j[We  ccp^d  ^t  first  baye  iqferred»that 
piqi^4)il%rAJ^?ll  .wo^ld  <;pmniwf9*^^  motiQ{}^to^i|uptbcr 
upon  impulse  ;  aad  that  we  needed  not  to  have  <^^tc^ 
fpr  the  cYc^t,  ^%prder  to  pro^Qijnce  wifth,<?q:t^inty,^on- 
Qfpuxfgiji,  ^jfchi3tliei(iflu^n^epf,pu5tomi^hatn  where 
^t  i^, strf^^st^it  Aot mly  c^t^.oiff:  u^t^fpl ^^gppr^cs, 
b^it  eyfp  coftcc^al^  ^^sel^  fpd.  ^f^pOis  ,liqt^t^  t^,^  p^^ce^ 
ffwljr,>fic?p^  iVis  fQ^nd.ia,t]^.%b/?st4egr,efif|  .;,., ,. 
Bftt  ff>  jpo^^yiw^e.^,  libat  ?U  tfee.  .lajy«  gf  ^^^f^,  ^4 

fi^ap9.'.^l#^-  Werp  jujj?.pbjpct,pi:^^nited,to.w,,afld 
VS^^ '  W  >?egiwe4  to  ,px;Qp(^ce  xcji^c^^pi^  thq,  e^^pj 
j?rb^bvi9;iUir^v\^t.6;pi4  it,  witbc^copsulling  pgstoVseiirr 
vatiou^  ^£te;f,  jwb^trjp^nuei;,  I  ^?^c(f;h joj^^pi^u^ tiie  i»^d 
j)DQfiej^d,,in  rtiil  qpej^^tifpi?  It  ^st  Jny^  cjTj^ii^i^i^c 
fpiA§,  ey^t  w?Hch,i^,a^rib53fJq,ti^e  ^^gect^^^ts.^y^qt^ 
iWl  i*  i^^P^  rtW^;.^.  wventiof  mj^st  be  .^titelj  ,wbir 
:4rary- V  ji^^njwAlW  J^Ff ^PB§S^^^        t}*ejpffeft^ujthe 

»>*>?^- t6%ft#{.,e%t4  tlxe 

the  one  to  SUgg^^)5,t^<i^^ifi^<^t,^J^£^,g^  iP#frr',r^ 


fiECIlok  TV. 

f 

'.  And  Off  llie  &st  inpiagiiiAtidft  or  iaveafeioa  bf  a  paiticti* 
kvdB»ot,  uk  ail  natural  operatioaSy  ip  aAitracy,  wfa«re 
we  coastdt  not experkttte )  ^  ohtiist  xttealso  esteem  th^ 
aai^sed  tie  or  eoaneodoft  Wtweetf  the  dause  and  effi^ 
which  binder  thefi^  together;  and  readeA  it  impossible^ 
that  any  -other  efiSescir  eould  result  from  4be  operation  Of 
thai  cause.  Wbe^  I  see,  for  itistttioe^  a  MUiard-ball 
moving  in  a  straigfat  fine  towards  another ;  even  suppose 
motion  iu'lhe  second'  ball  sifaould  by  accident  be  suggest-* 
ed  to  me  as  the  Msdt  of  4h«ir  ^^ontact  or  impulse ;  may 
I  not  eoneei^w,  thtft «  hundred  different  eveci^  might  as 
ttfell  follow  fit>m  that  eaffse  ?  May  not  both  4hese  baBf 
remaid  at  absolute  «est4'  May  not  the  &8t  ball  return  in 
«  itraighi  line;  or  lesl^off  from  the  setond  in  ^ny  line  ei 
Section  ?  All  ^se  4ttppositi<mK  axe  consjftt^iil  and  con- 
<;eivable.  Why  then  l{iouijl  we  gire  the  preference  to 
One^  which  ia  no  mope  consistent  or  conceivable  Aaa  the 
test?  All  our  tettMmingB  a  fritiri  wiU  never  be  able  to 
ahow  us  any  jonndation  for  this  prtfetenc^, 

Jn  s  word^  ttooa^  €«ety ^ect  ia  adlistittot  eteni  frotil 
its  cause.  It  coidd  :nDt.the«e&^e  be  discovered  in  &e 
•cauae  ^  and  the  first  invention  ot  oondbptioti  cif  it,  /i  fru 
oriy  must  be  entirely  ^arbi^rary.  And  even  af^tef  it  is 
-suggested,  the  conjunction  of  it  witii  ithe  cause  twa^  ap- 
ptae  equaOy  arbitrary  ;v  since  there  are  always  many 
othii  oftotB^  wltieh,  ft>  ^eascni/  ihudt  seem  fuHy  as  ooei- 
iiistent  an^  natund^  In  voin^  ^erefore,  aftioi^ld  we  pre- 
4end  ip  deien!^e:any  angle  event,  or  in£Mr  any  cause 
tit  eieot)  without  <^  assistance  of  ^serVisKioii  and  ex- 
ferieuOe*  >'  -•  i^  ...  . 

'Henee  vk  may  dSLscover  the  xeasdn^  vifhy  oo  philoso^ 
-^ery^who  is  iWtionad'Bqdmodest,'  has  ever  pr^Mndid  to 
Assign  the  ultimate  ciauee  of  any  naturaloperadon,  or  to 
riiQfW  diiatbiotiyr  ihe  aelion  of  t^att  pow^r,  wbidi> 


^.  1..L . 


or^AQy-^gle  e&ct  in  the  iiiuYer$e«    It  is  canfetted,  ihtA 

•  ibc..}atmesi  effort  oi  bumiui  xetsoa  is»  to  seduce  the  pruu 

ciples  pi^i^ve  of  aatiural  phcnooieoa  to  a  grealcr 

4is^i^tjr>  att4  ^oseielve'tfae  manj  psrtijcular  effects 

pb$  ^  f(^w  g^^jG^  oios^,  by  mwA  of  Teasonuigs  dEroM 

|B«log7i -experieen^iy^s^^-^bMrvation.    Bvtas  to  the 

OstDbQ^tOf.  tilete  g^oetsftl'Causesy^e  dumld  in  vain  at- 

l^s^^ifr^i^ooiresy ;  n^r  duQl  ^ve  ever  be  able  to  sa^ 

tk^toiicselvfiS  Jb^eaay  patieular  expJUcation  ^if  tiiein* 

Xhese  iittginate  iqinagt  and  pcbi^es  are  totalLj  shut 

iy>  ^otOi  hvsEiiii  0urie$it}r  aad  h&foSxj^    EA^addXy,  gnu- 

Vii^  Go^si^^f  f  arts>  ciumat»caticin  of  isuxlian  bj  im*. 

puls^  ;  the^  aea  prebab]^  ^ho  ukisnate  cansos  «ad  prin« 

fiples  which  we.  shall  e>sr#r  disco^rtriu  nature  $  and  we 

jqMijjr  tS^^m  ^IKSelTea  suffi^estly  happjr^  if ^^  bj  accurate 

ji|9«ir3Fr'i9l4T'9<ucinifi^^        can  trace  lap  the  particular 

Vhjeftfflaena^^^  jor  near  to,  thes^  general  principles. 

P^r^jBDst  fpgrbet  philosophjp-  of  &e  natural  kind  onfy 

^a:7es  off  our  igmuBn^  4i  Hltle  loi^fcr^  as  perhaps  the 

Aio^  perSsct-pluJosephj  of  thermoral  or  metaphysical 

iapi4:3e|ni^^-0sd^  jtojdis^v^  larger  portions  of  it»     tThns 

tbe-obsiier^ationof  human.  bUodam  and  weakness  is  die 

resait  taf:aU:pbilosophjy  and -meets  us^  at  ever  j  turn,  in 

spttepof-Dur  en^avcrurs  to  elude  or  avoid  it. 

^{.iNnr^^is  i^BoiMfiry^  ^en  taken  into^the  asflnstimce  of 

iHatoal  pb&^mghjf^  exrer  ,abk5to  jremedjF'^bisJnSect^  or 

ih»dt  na.^  into  ?^  ^<»;i4oige.o£  nltimateicsnaes^  b^r.aU 

.dusit^ao^ncaqrinf  r/^sQnlng  formditchil  ia^o^justl^r  cdb» 

4l|bfcedjP-  £t)V^dpl»t  lof ojtiibsedrjinsu^  piMffieeds 

aipon  the  suppo^tion,  that  certain  Izi^  are  estaUished 

hf^mi^etio^  lu^topera^MUEft):  andoasbfl^raefctreaBoaingaare 

^ef«  Jafly»ia^(lQ4ttotniina  Amtfio&»tomi  in^  parUQ«y» 
.fao!J»^^Ma^\K^&m4^  d^s^chda  tenant  gtey/ttfaoiseaeeeeip 
,df  id£tiaa^jaid:i|a|n^»    .Xh»S;^4^  i&>a Jatar  of.  x&ottoo^ 


JI^SGQi^cxp^j  expcricttcey^  that  the  nuAneal  or  force  of 
•a}r,bod7  in  zootioa  is  in  the  conpotiad  ratio  or  propot^ . 
tiqn  of  its  solid  conwits  and  its  velocity:  and  conse^ 
qoxpdj^  Ihat  a  smU-Avoo  maf  reaiore,  the  grqtiteg^ 
.o]i>sUde,  or  raiic  the  ..gii^aiest  weighty  if  hj  anj  oontrit 
icance  or  xnachineiy,  WQ^om  increase  t]^ e  velocity  of  thait 
force,  so  as  to  make  it  an  prermatch  lor  its  aougonist^ 
Geometry  assists  us  in  the  application  of  this  law,  bj 
giving^us  the  just  dimensions  of  aU  the  parts  and  figur-w 
which  can^enter  into  any  species  of  machine  f  but  s^ 
Ac  discovery  of  the  law  itself  is  owing  meziisly  to  exf^r. 
rience;  and  all  the  abstract  reas^iings  in  t^^prldcQvijbfr 
never .  lead  us  one  stop  towards  the  knowledgi^  of  it* 
When  we  reason  a  prwri,  and  considei:  merely  tuiy  ob-- 
ject  or  causC;  as  it  spears  to  the  mind,  ind^pendci^tial- 
all  observation,  it  never  could  suggest  to  us^ -notiott;- 
of  any  distinct  object,  such  as  its  effects  mi^ch  lets  ahow 
us  the  inseparable  and  inviolable  coanecMi^®  faeitwee^ 
them.  A.  man  must  be  very  sagi^aons,  i«ho  omild  dis« 
cover  by  reasoning,  that  crystal  is  the  effect  of  heat,  and; 
ice  of  cold,  without  being  pr^i{iously  acquainted  with 
the  operation  pf  these  qualities*  \ 

PART  II. 

BvT  we  have  not  yet  attained  any  tderaUe  satisfac^ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  queition  first  pmposed.  Each 
loltttioB  atiU  gcres  rise  to  a  new  question  as  difficult  i^- 
<he  fotegonigy  and  leads  us  on  to  further  inquiries. 
When  it  is  adced,  Whu  is  the  rnurn^  of  mil  faMrreaiM-^ 
mg*  eonc§mmg  matter  af/iut  i  the  ptoper  aaswes  seems 
ta be,  That'they  are  founded  on  the  rehitioii  ef  cause 
and^^Nt*  When  i^gain  k  is  asked,  Wiat  it  thefoimda^ 
iiofi  ofoUomr  rea^mngt  md  conclusions  coneemisig  that 
reUfjion  iJt  m»j  be  vtf^^i  in  oae  word^ExnniKNcft* 


d<us^a^  )iotiiT3;  ii 


«itMtiM»s^'«b<^t'»»HS^  fitiNrlv^diQm^  to  vUcii' 
|]W7  tftimftj  v\A  4rlm  ilri  'iiiit  ^iit  tM^^  fiHafc  ihem  ta 
fiiinc  4^^Q«9  Pe(»tn»;  >  Tlie-fiQtl  4i)^«nt  to  pn? 

ilint«l«li»4«^'i|ttanB»iK- -'---'---  •  *••'-'•■■■'  <  - 

•I  ^ittMMttil^>tf*^M^,'idt  ^'iJbefioaj  irifh  lb  «^ 
Hifi  'Mrt  Aiffl  iMittimf  «A^  to-gt^^  ti«!g:»tiT«  l«tref  t¥ 

mhim^^^t^mf^  ^  tb^rott^httidpl  of  xaasn  ioA  flf- 
liK%  •tr^MtiiSioiit  fi^  t^«zp«tieiioe^  »^  foitdfli; 
jrf»wy  ii<imiil(t4/'»  ^^py'  ijKteeM  t>f  tlid  tiittdebt»n4iag.; 
II1&  HMtm^  mn/i  tsAtVfUax  ^oQk^  <«i3it|A  and  td 

at  t  grett  diatasM  6oii  d  li^a&rets;  and  tias  dtbr^ 
iu  onlj  the  kabwledge  ^  a  ^w  aitp^rfldd  qiialiti^  of 
ebjcds  $  irUle  Ihe  conoftab  feroito  us  thoiii  powers  and 
priae^n  4«<rtriiii'(lfa  ltfa«aee  Mdteae  tibjtcer'^niit^-. 
l/.di^e«ft.  jQl«%e«MI  ]tiaMwiti><Jf  a!b^6i^^4v%%'- 
mi  90MUi«a^  «f.  feiata^-T  Vrft«(;Mer  ISSae^ilHrfcftmt ' 
tmmnf  htae^ViHi*  ttRm*  ifuaM  ^Htfcli%l>4fciar^ 
aqnufaaHht  Md^lantoif-  ^^a  ^hv^aii  ^dSff  -'fil^^dr 

bdt  a^  tb  A«t  <woD(lififul  f(nroe>'of  pd«ira-'>*wliK^'woQld^' 
cafrjr  <mi  «»inoviag  ioAj  ibr  c^^r'^in' «  gg^fened^^Sfeg^"* 
«f  plaqa^mt  <wbirii  liieitto  oM%i«^1«»«tirbf  ed^fi^iiS^^^ 
catfng«t«(ra&tfiii  Ht  feiaafr^tlMMt'ylilg 'TLftdbSf^l^*' ' 
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taat  conception.  But  notwithstanding  this  ignorance  of 
natural  powers*  and  principles,  we  alwajs  presume, 
when  we  see  like  sensible  qualities,  that  thej  have  like 
secret  powers,  and  expect  that  effects  similar  to  those 
which  we  have  experienced  will  follow  from  them.  If 
a  bodj  of  like  colour  and  consistence  with  that  bread 
which  we  have  formerly  eat,  be  presented  to  us,  we  make 
no  scruple  of  repeating  the  experiment,  and  foresee,  with 
certainty^  like  nourishment  and  support.  Now  this  is 
a  process  of  the  mind  or  thought,  of  which  I  would  wil« 
tinglj  hnow  the  foundation.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands^ 
that  there  is  no  known  connection  between  the  sensible 
qualities  and  the  secret  powers;  and  consequently,  that 
the  mind  is  not  led  to  form  such  a  conclusion  coneming 
their  constant  and  regular  conjunction,  by  any  (tang 
Which  it  knows  of  their  nature.  As  to  past  Experience^ 
it  can  be  allowed  to  give  direct  and  certain  information 
of  those  precise  objects  only,  and  that  precise  period  of 
time  which  fell  under  its  cognizance:  But  why  this  ex- 
perience shoiild  be  extended  to  future  times,  and  to 
other  objects^  which,  for  aught  We  know,  may  be  on- 
ly  in  appearance  similar ;  this  is  the  main  question  on 
which  1  would  insist.  The  bread  which  I  formerly 
eat  nourished  me ;  that  is,  a  body  of  sudi  sensible  qus^ 
lities  was,  at  that  time,> endued  with  such  secret  powers: 
But  does  it  follow^  that  other  Wead  must  also  pourish 
me  at  another  time,  and  that  like  sensible  qualities 
must  always  be  attended  with  the  like  secret  powers  ? 
The  consequence  seems  nowise  necessary.  At  least,  it 
must  be  adcn6wledged,    that  there  is  here  a  conse- 


,  *  The  word  Power  is  here  used  in  a  loose  and  po|>ttlar  seme.  The 
more  accuhite  explication  of  it  would  gtn  addUxonfllofideBce  to  tb^  ar- 
gument*  Sec  Sect.  viL  ^ 
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qtrence  dfawa  hj  the  mind  ;  that  there  is  a  certain  step 
taken ;  a  process  of  thought,  and  an  inference,  which 
wants  to  be  explained.  These  two  propositions  are  far 
firom  being  the  same,  /  have  found  that  such  an  object 
has  alway  bten  attended  with  such  an  effect^  and  I  fore" 
see,  that  other  objects  which  are,  in  appearance,  similar, 
will  be  attended  with  similar  effects.  I  shall  allow,  if 
you  please,  that  the  one  proposition  may  justly  be  in- 
ferred from  the  other :  I  know,  in  fact,  that  it  always 
is  inferred*  But  if  y6u  insist,  that  th6  inference  is  made 
by  a  chain  of  reasonings  I  desire  you  to  produce  that 
reasomng;  The  connection  between  these  propositions 
is  not  intuitive.  There  is  required  a  medium,  which 
may  enable  the  mind  to  draw  such  an  inference,  if  ih« 
deed  it  be  drat^  by  reasoning  and  argument.  What 
that  medium  is,  I  must  confess  passes  my  comprehen- 
sion ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  those  to  produce  it  who  as- 
sert^ that  it  really  exists,  and  is  the  original  of  all  our 
ctadnsions  concttning  matter  of  fact. 

This  negative  argument  must  certainly,  in  process  of 
time^  become  altogether  convincing^  if  many  penetra- 
ting and  able  philosophers  shall  turn  their  inquiries  this 
way ;  and  no  one  be  ever  able  to  discqver  any  connec- 
ting  proposition  or  intermediate  step  which  supports  the 
understanding  in  this  conclusion.  But  as  the  question 
is  yet  new,  every  reader  may  not  trust  so  far  to  his  own 
penetration  as  to  conclude,  because  an  argument  escapes 
his  inqmry,  that  therefore  it  does  not  really  exist,  fot 
this  reason,'  it  may  be  requisite  to  venture  upon  a  more 
difficult  task  ;  and;  enumerating  all  the  branches  of  hu^ 
man  knowledge,  endeavour  to  show,  that* none  of  them 
ean  afford  such  an-ai^^ument.  ^ 

All  reasonings  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  name- 
\jt  ddmonstnitiTe!  reasoning,  or  that  oonceming  relations 
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of  ideas  and  mordl  reasoningy  ot  that  ocmcemuig  tuatler 
of  fact  and  existence.  Tbat  thete  are  no  demonstratiiBe 
iarguments  in  fhe  case,  seems  evident ;  siAoe  it  implies 
no  contradictian,  that  the  course  of  natiii«  tnaj  change^ 
and  that  ah  object,  seemingljr  like  fliose  vrhich  we  hove 
experienced,  may  be  attended  with  different  or  contcaiy 
effects.  IMaj  I  not  dearly  and  distinctly  conceive,  that 
a  body  fiLHing  from  the  doads,  and  whidi  in  all  other 
tesp6<fts  resembles  snow,  has  yet  the  taste  of  salt  or  £oA- 
ing  of  fire  ?  Is  tSiere  any  more  intdligible  pcopoaition 
Ihan  to  afivm,  that  aH  &e  trees  will  lomrish  in  Decem* 
lER  and  Jakuart,  and  decay  in  MAT^md  Jmis  ?  Now 
Vrhatever  is  inteHigible,  and  can  be  distinctly  conceived^ 
implies  no  contradiction,  and  can  nevtr  be  proved  false 
ty^  any  demonstradTt  argumeni  or  abstract  Teasoning 

If  We  be,  therefore,  engtig^d  by  airgumeiifs  toputtmst 
%.  past  experience,  and  make  It  the  standard  of  oui:  6u 
tore  judgment,  these  arguttwnfs  tnust  kit  pt'c^abk  only^ 
cr  such  as  Tegarfl  matter  of  Utet  tod^eal  esasiebce^  ac- 
Cctt'ding  to  the  division  abotemehitioified^  Suttfaat^heve 
is  no  ifkrgifment  of  this  kind,  lte«st  "appeiar,  if  o«r«xpli« 
Cation  cir  that  specits  of  leasotti^g  be  ^dttttltd  aB-Bfijid 
an<i  sa&factbty.  We  hs^  said'Aiat  ^  at^givmeftts  ^jcbi- 
ceming  existtenfcC  ^e  foond^H  ^on  ttie  relation  of  Jcadse 
and  effect ;  '^t  otdr  kntovrteSge  of  ihtt  vetation  is  de- 
\  nyed  entirety  flrom  'ifxperilsni^e  t  "^^  thttl  all  i«)ttr.«x. 
'^rimefital  tonclusions  pifo^^eed:  upoh^^jte  Mnpfradlion, 
^^  ihe  iUtttte  W91 1>e  >eMfit«Mlia!>tel6  lt^  fam.^  -.  To 
endeavour,  the^e&re„  thtt  |iit»cff  isi'M^  hm  mi^nP^^ 
tion  tfy  prbbable  arguments,  or  iri^giimelits  ti^aMmg 
existencq^  must  be  evidentfy"  '^o^-^  #  ^Mfe^  and 
tikmg  Wai^  i^t  |nHit»9^  "iMAi  1^  '&6  ^My^^l^Mflt:  ia 
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lA.|e9Utjr^.aU  argiuajsnt^  from  es^rience  are  fouiid-> 
"fd  oa  the  siixubrity  wl^ickjwc  discover  ampn|^  natural 
objeiefcs,  aod  }fj  wlijich  w^^e  in4i^ce<^  to  expect  efiecta 
aimilar  to^  those  which  we  h^ve  found  tQ  &Uow  from 
mmii  objects.  And  tho*  ncme  ))ut,a  fool  or  madman  will 
««er  pretend  to  dispute  the  autbo^ty  .9f,C3cperience,  or 
Ip  reject  that  {^es^  guide  of  huQian  life ;  iV/nay  suri|rjr 
\a  allowed  a  philcrsopher  to  have  so  ^cn  o^ositj,  at 
least,  as  to  eaaoune  Aqgdnoiple  Qf  hitman,  nature 
T^hich  gives  this  ^nighty  Wthprilgr  to.exferiencey  and 
make%  us  draw .  adr/iatage  from  that  singgilairity  which 
Oaturb  has  placed  a|«oiig  diSereot  objects..  Frqm  cau^s 
whidi  appear  similar^  ij^e  expec^f  similar  effects.  This 
is  the  sum  of  all  OMTf^perimental  conclusions.  Now  it 
seems .  evident,  ih^l  'd  :dii$  conclusion  w^f  e  formed  by 
ireason^  it  would  be  as  perfect  at  first,  and  upon  one  m- 
iMSuiee,  as  afier  ^ver  so  long  a  course  qdT  e^pe{-ience :  but 
^  case  is  far  ©ther^isc^Nothing  s^.lij^^^as  fggs  \  yet 
jio  one,  on  arcount  of  thi,!^  ^^ppeari^g  similarity,  expects 
the  stm/t  taste  and  r^lis|;i  in  all  of  theqi.  It  is  only  aher 
a  long  cottt^  Qtiw^ffava  experimenta  in  ac^  kind,  tha,t 
we  attain  a  firm  reliance  a«d  security  with  regard  to  a 
(articular  eventy  Now,  where  is  that  procej^s  .of  reasqn- 
infi^  which,  from j^ie^staocf,  draws  a.Qonciusion  $o dlf- 
ierent  from  that  which  it  infers  j&pm  ^  hundred  instaur 
ces  that  are  nowise  di^ere&t.  fx^ofk  ^at  single  one  ?  This 
^ueatioiilproposei.asmuch/or.the  sake  of  information^ 
aa  .with  no  intentiw  of  raising  dilBculti^s*  I  cannot  find, 
I  caxuaot  imagine,  any  such  reasoning-  ^  3ut  I  keep  my 
m^^tiliL  open  to  instruoliop,  if  ^,  one  will  youchsajfe 
to  bes^w  it  on  QVfs. 

'    SbMld  il  be  sai^^  that^  from  a  number  of  uniform  £x- 
ftcriii)|BQ^  we  arr/^r^^co^ectib  th^  sensible 

Qualities  and  the  secret  powers ;  3us^  I  mus);  confess^ 
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seems  th^  same  difficulty,  couched  in  diffdrenti^ins* ' 
The  question  still  occurs,  On  what  process  of  argumeftf 
is  this  inference  founded  ?  Where  is  the  medium,  the  in- 
terposing  ideas,  which  join  propositions  so  very  :wide  of 
each  other  ?  It  is  confessed,  that  the  colour,  consis^ce,  *" 
and  other  sensible  qualities  of  bread,    appear  not  of 
themselves  to  haVe  any  connection  with  the  secret  pow- 
ers of  nourishment  and  support.     For  otherwise  we- 
could  infer  these  secret  powers  from  the  first  appearance 
of  these  sensible  qualities,  without  the  aid  of  experi- 
ence, contrary  to  the  sentiment  of  all  philosophers,  and 
contrary  to  plain  matter  of  fact.     Here  then  is  our  na- 
tural state  of  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  powers  and 
influence  of  all  objects.     How  is  this  remedied  by  ex- 
perience  ?     It  only  shows  us  a  number  of  uniform  e£- 
JFects  resulting  from  certain  objects,  and  teaches  us,  that 
those  parrticular  objects^  at  ithat  particular  time,  were 
endowed  with  such  powers  and  forces.     When  a  ne:w 
object,  endowed  with  similar  sensible  qualities,  is  pro- 
duced,  w^  expert  similar  powers  and  forces,  and  look 
for  a  like  effect.     From  a  body  of  like  colour  and  con- 
sistence with  bread,  we  expect  like  nomishment  and  sup- 
port.     But  this  surely  is  a  step  or  progress  of  the  mind 
which  wants  to  be  explained.     When  a  man  says,  / 
have /bund,  in  all  past  instances,  such  sensible  qualities, 
conjoined  with  such  secret  powers  ;  and  when  he  says, 
similar  sensible  qualities  will  ahociys  be  conjoined  with  si^ 
milar  se^et  powers  ;  he  is  not  guilty  of  a  tautology,  nor 
are  these  propositions  in  any  respect  the  same.  You  say 
that  the  one  proposition  is  an  inference  fronl  the  other  : 
But  you  must  confess  that  the  inference  is  not  intuitive; 
neither  is  it  demonstrative.     Of  what  nature  is  it  then? 
To  say  it  is  Experimental,  Is  beggitig  the*quesfion.  tor 
aU  inferencei9r  from  experience  suppose,  as  itheit  fexfisd^ 
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lioo^  tbat  the  future  will  resemble  the  past,  and  that  si- 
milar powers  will  be  conjouied  wi&  similar  sensible  qua- 
lities.    If  there  be  any  suspicion  that  the  course  of  na- 
ture maj  change,  and  that  the  past  maj  be  no  rule  for 
the  future,  all  experience  becomes  useless,  and  can  give 
rise  to  no  inference  or  conclusion.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, that  any  arguments  from  experience  ean  prove  this 
resemblance  of  the  past  to  the  future ;  since  all  these  ar* 
guments  are  founded  on  the  supposition  of  that  resem- 
blance.    Let  the  course  of  things  be  allowed  hithertp 
ever  so  regular;  that  alone,  without  some  new  argument 
or  inference^  proves  not  that  for  the  future  it  will  con- 
tinue so.     In  vain  do  jou  pretend  to  have  learned  the 
nature  of  bodies  from  your  past  experience.     Their  se- 
cretf  nature,  and  consequently  all  their  effects  and  influ- 
ence, may  cliange,  without  any  change  in  their  sensible 
qualities.    This  happens  sometimes,  and  with  regard  to 
some  objects :  Why  may  it  not  happen  always,  and  with 
regard  to  all  objects  ?  What  logic,  what  process  of  argu- 
ment, secures  you  against  this  supposition  ?  My  practice, 
you  say,  refutes  my  doubts.    But  you  mistake  the  pur- 
port of  my  question.     As  an  agent,  I  am  quite  satisfied 
in  the  point ;  but  as  a  philosopher,  who  has  some  share 
of  curiosity,  I  will  not  say  scepticism,  I  want  to  learn 
the  foundation  of  diis  inference.  No  reading,  no  inquiry, 
has  yet  been  able  to  remove  my  difficulty,  or  give  me  sa- 
tisfaction in  a  matter  of  such  importance.     Can  I  do 
better  than  propose  the  difficulty  to  the  public,  even 
thooghj  perhaps,  I  havesmall  hopes  of  obtaining  a  so^ 
luticB  ?    We  shall  at  least,  by  this  means,  b^.sensiUe 
of  owr  ^ignorance,  if  we.  d9  not  augna^t  our  know- 
ledge*- '  r 
*  I  muMiConfesSy  that  a  man  is  guaiigr  of  uiq>ardonable 
aff«)gsaoc^«,{who  coodudes^  because  an  angumeat  has 
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imslffA  him  Qt^m  ini^MlgitiMy  dM  tlictli^i^  it  tak%  bxA 
Vtftlij  Ut^t«    I  rnost^^  oiAfes$»  Aajt  ttiMgh  ftll  tiii^ 

fdT«i  iirfrBiUeBi  aMrdi  li^otaLwih;^  «tt^ct,  rit  taaj  Msfi^ 
pdciu^fe^  bo/rariito  c<iiQf!Me  \^^MiAftA%  XtaX  tte  satij^ 
«BRflit'lki6fe&m  pHB  fiU  httOkt*  eDlOt]^«li)^oa«  £v«ft 
tfaougli  we  ez«iii^cdltl^e4scffir<^<>f  iiurk^^ 
«iid  conclude  them  vnfit  Ibr  luch  n  MAjett)  ^tre  muf 
«tiH  rextiBm  a  suspicion^  thtjt  the  ^ttaa^rfttioft  (ft  lidt 
txm^let^  or  &e  txamihatioa  tm  au:0ttl»LUi.  But  19(^ 
Inq^d  to  the  presoat  sabjecft,  th^re  ittt  ^fitA  ^naid^ft^ 
uens  ^faich  seem  to  rembve  all  l)u»  apcwisaliM  ^  itrd^ 
gttafce  or  suapidbQ  df  mistak^. 

It  is  Certam,  that  the  most  igtjrcv^t  and  fjtil^id  Mt^ . 
innta,  naj  in&its,  na^  even  brute  beatfts,  mapix^t  hf  tt^ 
pefience^  and  leam  the  qualities  of  natsy^l  ob$est8»  b^ 
obseryin^  the  effects  which  r^uh  fttm  theiba*  Wtei  % 
thiid  has  feh  tiie  sensation  of  pain  itovsL  t6tt$hing  i^ha 
flame  of  a  candle,  he  will  be  careful  not  to  put  his  hand 
near  any  candle  $  but  will  expect  a  similar  effect  from  a 
caine^  which  is  similar  in  its  se&ijfible  qualities  IKbd  ap- 
peiranee.  If  jou  assert^  therefore,  that  ^fae  inider«dtftiid<- 
ing  of  the  child  is  led  into  this  con<4usio9i  hj  mf  pti^tesk 
cf  argttHieat  or  rattocfaaEtion,  I  may  jt^sll j  t^qti^ie  jott 
to  prodiicfs  diat  argument ;  nor  h90t  ypn  isiiy  {flretenc^ 
to  refuse  ao  -equitidYle  a  demand*  You  cannot^,  that 
the  argument  is  a)»8truse^  and  may  pOsaiUty  ^cspe  y6uJr 
inQuirr  4  since  you  confess  lijiat  it  is  ob^mis  to  the  ta* 
pactty  of  a  inere  infBrrt.  If  yon  be^Ute,  therefore,  a 
tooment,  or  ^  after  refleqticMi,  y0u  produce  any  iatrictttfe 
-nic  profound  ^argument,  you,  'in  a  ^aflMr,  gi^  Wp  tli0 
question,  and  confess,  that  it  is  not  reasoning  whidi  «B- 
:gages  iraf  to  suppose  the  past  i^sefnbling  ibe  fim&re,  ^and 
^'c^lpect  saaikr  effects  ^ofli  caMits^  wlixch«e  to  Vf^ 
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ppaiaace  ^stmslar.  Thiffu  tbe  pgofomUan  which  I  hu 
fended  to  enforce  in  the  pcesent  iKCtion. .  If  I  be  rifihtp 
I  pretend  not  to  hare  made  any  mighty  diKartri|ft.j  And 
if  I  be  wrong;^  I  ma^t  acknowledge  mjself  totbe  indeed 
a  very  backward  schdar  ;  since  I  cannot  now  diaoeiner 
an  ar^;pmenty  which,  it  seemSi  waa  pei^fecdj  fiunfliar4o 
me  long  before  I  was  oiut  of  my  cntdkt.  ' 
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SECTION  V. 


SCEPTICAL  SOLUTION  OF  THESE  POUBTS, 


PART  I, 


X  HE  passion  for  philosophy,  like  Aat  for  rdigioo, 
Beems  liable  to  this  inconvenience,  that  though  it  aims  at 
the  correction  of  our  manners,  and  extirpation  of  our 
vices,  it  may  only  serve,  by  imprudent  management,  U^ 
foster  a  predominant  inclination,  and  push  the  mind, 
with  more  determined  resolution,  towards  that  side 
which  already  draws  too  much,  by  the  bias  andpropen* 
sity  of  the  natural  temper.  It  is  certab,  that,  while  we 
aspire  to  the  magnanimous  firmness  of  the  philosophic 
sage,  and  endeavour  to  confine  our  pleasures  altogether 
within  our  own  minds,  we  may,  at  last,  render  our  phi- 
losophy like  that  of  Efictetus,  and  other  Stoics,  only 
a  more  refined  system  of  selfishness,  and  reason  ourselves 
out  of  all  virtue  as  well  as  social  enjoyment.  While 
we  study  with  attention  the  vanity  of  human  life,  and 
torn  all  our  thoughts  towards  the  empty  and  transitoxy 
natqre  of  riches  and  honours,  we  are,  perhaps,  all  the 
while,  flattering  our  natural  indolence,  which,  hating  the 
bustle  of  the  world,  and  drudgery  of  business,  seeks  a 
pretence  of  reason  to  give  itself  a  full  and  uncontrolled 
indulgence.  There  is,  however,  one  species  of  philo- 
sophy which  seems  little  liable  to  this  inconvenience. 
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an2  tliat  because  it  strikes  in  with  no  disorderiy  passion 
^  the  human  n&aSS^  Aor  cfltai  tilillgli  itfldf  with  any  na^ 
lofal  affection  or  propensity  ;  and  that  is  the  ACABEMIC 
cr'ScEPTtCAir  philosophy.  The  academics  always  talk 
of  doubt  and' suspense  of  judgment^  t>f  danger  in  hasty 
determinaticms,  of  conjfining  to  very  narrow  bounds  the 
inquiries  of  the  understanding,  and  of  retiotindng  all 
speculations  which  lie  not  within  the  limits  of  common 
life  and  practice.  Nothltig,  therefore,  can  be  more  con- 
trary than  such  a  philosophy  to  the  supine  indolence  of 
the  mind,  its  rash  arrogance,  its  lofty  pretensions,  and 
its  superstitions  credulity.  Every  passion  is  mortified 
|igr  it,  excejH  the  love  of  tfuth  ;  send  that  passion  never 
i^  nor  can  be»  carried  to  too  high  a  degree.  It  is  sur* 
jirxsii^,  ther^ore,  that  this  philosophy,  whidi,  in  al# 
«iost  every  induce,  must  be  harmless  and  iimocen^ 
•hoidd  be  die  subject  of  so  much  groundless  repFoack 
wd  oUoquy«  '  But,  perhaps^p  the  very  circumstance 
which  renders  it  so  innooent,  is  what  chiefly  exposes  it 
to  the  public  hatred  and  resentnotent;  By  flattering  np 
itfegolar  pasnon,  it  gains  few  partitaas :  By  oppowg 
$e  many  vices  and  fidHes,  it  raised  to  itsdf  abundance 
p£  enaooies,  who  stigmatise  it  as  lib^tjne^  pro&ne,  and 
irreligious* 

Kor  need  we  fear,  that  diss  philosc^y^  while  it  en- 
4bapvaurs  to  limit  our  inquiries  to  common  life^  should 
ihrtr  undecmine  the  reasonings  of  conmx>n  li£e,  and  car- 
ty  its  doubts  so  £ur  as  to  destroy  all  action  as  wdl  as 
«peoidatkm.  Natuce  will  ailwigrs  Inaintaili  her  rights^ 
and  pvev^  in  the  «id  over  any  abstract  reiSjDniii^  what- 
soever. Though  w^  should  condnde,  for  instance,  as  in 
Ihe  foregoing  section,  that^  in  all  reasonings 'from  expe^ 
rience,  there  is  a  |tep  taken  by  the  mind,  which  is  not 
^uppditedby  any  strgum^nt  6r  pr^essof  the  Undefstandr 


Sceptical  Soj^^j^^^  ts^ese  Doubts.       y^ 

t|ip^  fOl  Jwqi«tl#»l.^?»p^4^  wi^r^^  ^^  affeo^  by 
ttch  A  lUvov^rj*  .(I  the  miod  b^  not  engaged  bj  »w 
gument  to  make.this  step^  it  must  be  induced  by  soow 
Otl:^  principle  of  eqpal  wei|gbt  «nd  authmty  ;  aod  lh^ 
principle  wiU  pf:eserxe  its  influence  9»  long  as  iuurat^ 
nature  xetnains  ihesapie.  Wbal  that  principle  is^  »iiy 
well  be  worth  the  pains  of  inquiry* 

Supp<?#e  4  person^  though  ea4o^wed  with  the  ;Btreiagc3t 
faculties  of  reason  and  reflection,  to  be  brought  on  iisud^ 
den  injbo  this  world  ;  he  would,  indeed,  immediately  ob^ 
server  cominual  succession  of  objects,  and  one  eirent 
Ic^O^wi^g  another  ;  but  he  woidd  jiot  be  able  to  dis^o* 
yp:  s^iy  thing  farther.  He  would  not  at  first,  by  any 
]i[easomi]£,  4m^  able  to  reach  the  idea  of  ca^se  and  effect; 
fince  the  pi^c^lar  powers,  by  which  aiU  natural  oi>e« 
rations  are  perfidraped,  neyer  appear  to  the  senses ;  nor  is 
^  ;;eaM>S^alile  tp  ccmdode,  mereljr  because  one  evoU  in 
(fop  iusta^ce  precedes  another,  that  th^^fore  the  one  is 
the  ^SV9J9^  ith^^ydier.th^  >e&c^*  T^^f  conjunction  jpzj 
be  .arbi|ra;cy  and  ^tsu^l.  There  .n^y  jbe  no  reason  to 
jtf^^dlje.-eiastiaic^.^f^one.from  the  appearanf^e  of^  the 
-plhcr.;  ,-,^  m  ^  Wfflf^,j.such  a  person^  without  xpos^  eup- 
(erience,  could  nevfsr  employ  his  conjecture  or  ^^ea^^F^ 

m^T  «f  ^iMeSi.  ■„  ,  •,.  ^ ,  ,r,  -/M-,  ■,  •  -,f.  ,,■ .  -..  ,,v . 
^««>o"^m^iiatflyiaifld  ftffv  idfla  nr  .kti  naylgdrc  of  the  seerct 
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power,  hj  whicK  thie  (Ae  object  produces  the  others  nor 
is  it,  bj  any  process  of  reasoning,  he  is  engaged  to  draw 
this  inference;  but  stHl  he  finds  himself  determined  to 
draw  it ;  and  though  he  should  be  convinced  that  his 
tmderstanding  has  no  part  in  the  operation,  he  would 
nevertheless  continue  in  the  same  course  of  thinking. 
There  is  some  other  principle  which  determines  him  10 
form  such  a  conclusion. 

This  principle  is  Custom  or  Habit.  For  wherever 
the  repetition  of  anj  particular  act  or  operation  produ-^ 
ces  a  propensity  to  renew  the  same  act  or  operation; 
without,  being  impelled  bj  any  reasoning  or  proeess  of 
the  understanding,  we  always  say,  that  this  propensity 
is  the  effect  of  Custom.  By  employing  that  word,  w6 
pretend  not  to  have  given  the  ultimate  reason  of  such  d 
propensity.  We  only  point  out  a  principle  of  human 
nature,  which  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  which  is 
well  known  by  its  effects.  Perhaps  we  can  push  our 
inquiries  no  farther,  or  pretend  to  give  the  cause  of  this 
cause  ;  but  must  rest  contented  with  it  as  the  ultimate 
principle,  which  we  can  assign,  of  all  otir  conclusions 
from  experience.  It  is  sufficient  satisfaction,  that  we 
can  go  so  far,  without  repining  at  the  narrowness  of  our 
faculties;  because  they  will  carry  us  no  farther.  And 
it  is  certain  we  here  advance  a  very  intelligible  propo- 
sition at  least,  if  not  a  true  one,  when  we  assert,  that,  af- 
ter the  constant  conjunction  of  two  objects,  heat  and 
name,  for  instance,  weight  and  solidity,  we  are  deter- 
mined by  6ustom  alone  to  expect  the  one  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  other.  This  hypothesis  seems  even  the 
only  one  Which  explains  the  difii^ulty,  whf  we  draw, 
£rom  a  Aousand  instances,  an  inference  which  w6  are 
not  able  to  draw  from  one  instance  that  is,  in  no  respect, 
different  firom  them«    Reason  is  incapable  of  any  sudl 
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rariation.     The  conclusions  wliich  it  draws  from  coni 

sideling  one  circle,  are  the  same  which  it  would  form 

upon  surveying  all  the  circles  in  the  universe.     But  no 

man,  having  seen  only  one  body  niove  after  being  im« 

pelled  by  another,  could  infer,  that  every  other  body 

will  move  after  a  like  impulse.     All  inferences  from 

experience,  therefore,  are  effects  of  custom,  not  of  reason-  ' 

ing*. 

Custom,  then,  is  the  great  guide  of  human  life.  It  is 
that  principle  alone  which  renders  our  experience  usefiil 
to  us,  and  makes  us  expect,  for  the  future,  a  similar  train 
of  events  with  those  which  have  appeared  in  the  past. 
Without  thie  influence  of  custom,  we  should  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  every  matter  of  fact,  beyond  what  is  imme- 
diately present  to  the  memory  and  senses.  We  should 
never  know  how  to  adjust  means  to  ends,  or  to  employ 
our  natural  powers  in  the  production  of  any  eflect. 
There  would  be  an  end  at  once  of  all  action  as  well  ss 
of  the  chief  part  of  speculation. 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  though 
our  conclusions  from  experience  carry  us  beyond  oar 
memory  and  senses,  and  assure  us  of  matters  of  fact 
which  happened  in  the  most  distant  places  and  most  re- 
mote ages  ;  yet  some  fact  must  always  be  present  to  the 
senses  or  memory,  from  whidh  we  may  first  proceed  in 
drawing  these  conclusions.  A  man,  who  should  find  in 
a  desart  country  the  remains  of  pompous  buildings^ 
would  conclude,  that  the  country  had,  in  ancient  times^ 
been  cultivated  by  civilized  inhabitants ;  but  did  nothing 
of  this  nature  occur  to  him,,  he  could  never  form  such 
an  inference.  We  learn  the  events  of  former  ages  from 
history ;  but  then  we  must  peruse  the  volumes  in  which 


^  ♦Scc*NOTF[BJ       -  -     -- 


icseiiQe^  £::(m]|  one  te^tuooRT-^:  motbti;  ^til; v«^*  iSinMr 
i»<i»1Brg-«ilwKi  mji  i|i<iii  Hill  iyfib^<itt>agfe-ff>|to4 

Iifea;flmf)dA.if  ve  JMTflcced&iitfUanDiiaaiiBcinstuittMMnl  t6 

HS^^es  iiPfliiliilUv^  liithiflgz^  siqiport  it,  nor  coUAnf«9 

goat*   and  ihlliiTlitnil  'Will    ht  ixwn^  itfjifrfcirf  '1*fWiffltWt 

UStJbi^  :^^S*t^  4PW  Qnmoi  .po^gyd  nftcrJftis^  «iyiM» 

»*  Arfiftoftfi.  vciiLSliiiilii  M^lMfeJttniu]mte«^i&  soMdAw 

from  the  common  theories  dfcfhilgiopjqri>  .^t^  htB!}jfff<^ 
n)Mt^  of  ^  or  ):eal  existence  is  denivfd  merdj  from 
#ogie  ol>je(:t  i^jcsent  tp  t]:^  nill^j^  or  9tI^eS|  ^ 
Wir  J  ^oojiHxction  between  that  «p<l  Mm  o^h^  objtct  ji 

aJ«i^  -iTk^  «»;^A.  fj»^|-flnfK  j^rrtinittanffTi rnft  iMMudD0ratMkl 
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ifglKFCO^^'^  the  thmigltt  and  ttDdersfandkg  k  abk 
mtifttr  to  prodace^ar  ta  pfcvent* 

At  tlus  pMit^  it  woiild  be  rttj  tSkfmAlbt  for  as  to 
stopomphBofopbic^rciMffibes,  Inino8f<]aoalioas^  we 
Offtimm^i^ilic  a  siagk  step  fitfttmi  axid  in  all  ques- 
ligof  Wff.>|Mm  terou&ate  Inre  at  Isfl»  after  our  most  rest* 
IctsiadL  euiious  ia^oirks^  Bdt  still  our  oirioBity  wiH 
be  pankmable,  perha|rs  cosmneodaUe^  ti*it  cany  us  on 
to  Jtiil  iartber  tesearcheSf  and  xnakft  us  examine  more 
ugcanulf  tbe  nature^. ibis  Mirfp  and  of  the  cystoma'* 
rjf^tfftftKfioni  wboofic  it  is  derived*  By  this  means  we 
may  meet  .'«dth  aome  ei^catioiis  and  analogies  that 
will^ire  setisfafidon,  at  least  to  su^  as  love  the  ab- 
stnSpt  aeiences^  and  can  be  entertained  with  speculations^ 
which,; however  acciirat^  may  still  retain  a  degree  of 
doubt  and  un^erlaimy^  As- to  readers  of  a  different  taste, 
the  remaining  part  of  this  Section  is  not  calculated  foe 
them  i  and  t^e  following  inquiries  may  well  be  under* 
ttoed»  though  it  be^neglected. 


tXuj 


W' 


PARXn* 


>  w««  <« 


NaTBZico.is  inore  ttee  than  the  imagination  of  man ; 
^dmogh  it  cannot  ^etfceed.that  original  stock  of  ideas, 
ftmiahH^by  the  intatfkint  and  external  ^ense3,  it  has  un* 
ilputHlfiower  of  mialagi  compounding,  separating,  and 
dtviding-.tbeee  ideas,  ^4»  all  the  varieties  of  fiction  and 
tiaioa.  it^caa  feigft  »^rain  of  events  with  all  theap« 
petfreace  of  teality,  ascribe  to  them  a  particular  time  and 
ftac^  cqnouve  them  as  eadslient,  and  faint  them  out  to 
iteelf  with  emy  eircmttMtanee  Alt  belot^  to  any  bisto* 
ricel  &c^  wbidi  it  betieres  with  the  greateift  cfirtidhty. 
Whicm*  Aereflece,  eenaala  thediftfrtne^lMctweett  snel^ 
4  SfiapQ  a«dftdhf  h  itliaUifC4tte»K^-iii  any  p^feefilr 


Mea  wliklrhBnn!encrttb>^tidb  s  doiicc^tjxin  asxommandi^ 
-^fur  sasetxty  atid  which  is  wtttingxtirevefy'kno'wn  ficdoh.. 
Fonts  tiiemmd  has  aiith)nity:ora:!ail  itsr  ideas^,  it  conld 
^dimtanlj  lumez  this  piurtieular  i<ka  to  imy  fiction^  and 
eoiisequmtijr  be  able  tiFbeisei^e  ivihatever  it  pkases,  coft* 
-fipary  to  what  we  And  by  daily  experience.:  We  can^  in 
eur  ccmception/join  tfaeliead  of  rman^to  the  body  of  a 
fk>tse  ;  but  itis-nMin  x>vBr~p0wtt  tobeU^ve  that  such  an 
Wnlal'ha>5  ever  reaiiy  existed. 

'^-  trfoltet«^  fherefbre,  that  the  difference 4)ettveenjfi?- 
Hon  fl^d  '&iSi^liefi  in  m&it  sentisment  or  feeling  which  is 
^'tohfeicd  td'^e  lktt«ty  tfOt  tothe  fwrmer^  ahdrwhieh  dq- 
pend§  not  on  the  will^nor  can  be  commanded  at  pleasure, 
I\  must  be  excited  by  nature  like  a&  otftet  scotiihente, 
toA  tettst  arise  from  the*  particular  .^tuation  in/which 
Ae  m^nd  is  placed-  at  any  particular  juncture.    When* 
ever  any  object  is  presented  to  the  memory  or  sensfe, 
it  immediately,  by  the  force  of  custom^  carries  the  ima- 
gination to  conceive  that  object  Which  is  usually  con-* 
joined  to  it ;  and'  this  conception  is  attended  with  a  feel- 
ing or  sentimfient  differeni  frotti  the  loose  reveries  of*  the 
'fancy.   Ih  this  consists  the  whole  nature  of  belief.    For,. 
•  as  thfere  is  ntf Itaatref  ot  ftict  whJch  we  beKeve  so  firmly,, 
feat  W6  cann6t  cbtioeive  thb  conlraty,  th««  would  be  no 
di^erehc^  between  the  Conception  assented  to,^  and*  that 
«*%faich  is  t^j^ctdd,  were  it  not  for  Mtot  sentinvent  wfaidi» 
^d?stinguish^§  the  one  from  the  otfar.  If  I^eeabilliiard-^ 
%att  ttto^g  towatth  anothiir  on  «  oiiomIi  talife,^  I  can 
^asiljr  concaive  it  to^  stop-upoii  tottftct;    This  concept 
^tieii  implies^  lio  contradiction  ;  b^  still  it?feels^vtfx^  iSF* 
^ftfeaify  frckn  ilM  koAcepSuoi  by^hicUrf  ,»epresenttbc 
"ti[^seil^e*impulte<a:nd  ililrtomxuunxcatias  tff  itootiim 
from  6fle  ball  to  andther*    .      - 
^'j^m'Wtdiattdmpt  zdifiifiM^iti  ofitfais  seqtimibfjiipire 


^C£^TicA£  SiftLtltldl)  or  tB£S£  BouBTS.        ^f$ 

ihwddi  perhaps^ iadita  vtojr dtAfiuh,  if notMktsqMr 

iiUe  iaskr }  in  ^n/tan^  m$mu^  n  if  wt  thoukliuidoa* 

Vddr  to  defint  di«  fiKilJftgr.of:rrdbl|  or  ^ptsiioci  of  tnger,  10 

Bicrcatdrtf  wl»  nevllt  httLMj-oxpctienoo  of  Aeai  ottiti* 

ments.     Bccixr  i»  *o  .trut  4Uid  pitpoi?  otmo  of.  ifait 

ftbUng  }  «ndod'Oiie>t8  evir at  olotoilo  knont  ibp  men** 

iigof  tbittdrnii  bocms^  t««ff  «aoaaftiOfor7«ooiMBt 

Coaadbitt  of  tlib  fientiiBMl  foproii»|td  by  i|«^  Ii  nmf 

dot;  hdwtrer^  lie  impropor  io  «ftM4>t  0/^«i#9r^/9fio  of 

i&is  smIatfRiit  $  in  liopoa  vm  imAjr^fijritliot  OMBftHs  utivo 

at  901110  walogiof  wUcfa  loay  oSbfd  a^ftoiofyefloct  es* 

l^cilichi.  of  iL    2  safi  ihfm,  that  bdief  if  oolilMBg.  bitf  o 

moFO  ^ivid^  liv^lj^  fbroiUci  firm,  stoady  Oonoiqptiop  .of 

iod^ooli  thm'Wliat  t!»  im^ination  alo&e  1$  eiror  aVk 

toatiain«'    This  vaciety  of  ttfrms,  which  majj^onaio 

impli&o^pluadi  is  iiiicaded  only  to  oxpMss  dia^  ad  of 

.the^mind  which  renders  realities,  or  what  is  taken  for 

ench|  more  presem  to  us  than  fictions,  eavset  them  i/9 

weigh:  mukt  in  the  dioUght^  and  gi^es  them  a  superior 

idhienee  on  Ao  passiooa  and  imagination*  Provided  we 

Hgree  sboul:  th«  thing;  itje  needless  to  dispute  about  the 

terms*    The  imagination  haa  the  commaod  over  all  ita 

Heas^  and  ean  j^%  aibd  mia:,  «id  vaiy  theia,  in  all  the 

ways  possible*    It^aDOy  oooeeive  fictitious  objects  wjfii 

afttfaecircumatanoesiftf  place  and  time.  It4»ay  act  thei» 

iigii.nMiWM,r,  befiore  our  eyes,  in  their  true  colonic,  juet 

•hsdlihjff  might  hivft  Aasted*  But  as  it  is  impossible,  tfaet 

^i  fikvillyifefoeioegmaiiofi  can  esver,  of-  itself  reach ' 

^liB^  krikividsnltdiat bdief coasislanotin the pecaUft 

-iitei^^  oeldoMeif  f bf  juUas,-bttt  m^  ^tumt$&  0£  tfieir 

oeonoefliiott, India Atit^/Mwy ^iHm teind>:   I^onlisff, 

"ndudnit  k  ifliq)es«hk  iperfceriy  t^  cKpldioihia  fieeling  or 

manner  of  conception*     We  mny  snsihe  tuifb  of  wosds 

£  a 


59^  aas.cTio»  v^ 

petpmi^p  as  ^e  observed  before,  is  ieju/i  whicb  is^-  m 
tcfmihdt  eyfirjoae  sufGciently  ui^lerstands  ia.coxmnoii 
Jtfep  .And  in  pbilosophy  we^can.go  no  farther  than  a&* 
seity  tbatj^^/fg/'is  something  felt  by  the-  imnd»  wl^ch  die 
Btp^gi^slic^  the,  ^eaa  of  the  j^gn^ent  fron>the  fictions  of 
thfiim^g^ation.  .^  gives  them  morp  w^ght  and  influ- 
eoQer.^akeslhemappearvof  gxealer  impo^tanee  ;  eofbr- 
of^l^ihtm  m  tbe  ix^nd  ^  and  readers  them  tl^e  gpverning 
p][inciple^^ua:  returns..  I  hear  at  present,  for  instam:^^ 
%(Pers0n?^jVoice><  with  whom  I  am  acqusunted ;  9pd,the 
^f^^fiou^s^  £c4>m the. nexl room*.  This  impression  of 
ugcfsttsG^  ia^poLsdiate]^  cony^js.  mj  thought  to  th^  per^ 
q^QyriQgether  m^  alloDhe  surrounding  objects.  I  j^^t 
lili^nt^^iii  to  vayaelf  a$xezi9tiag.a|t  present,  with,  the  ^Vf/^ 
qmriitiKs^juid  relations  of  which  I  foxmerlj'  knew  the^ 
poale^sAd*  .iTh^se^ideas  take  faster  hold  of  my  xmifXh^^ 
ideas  of  an  enchanted  castle.  They  aj:e  verj..di5eri^^ 
to  the  Uf^kiigp  and  have  a  muchf  greater  influence  of  ey^ry 
kindj  eitbcarito  givepleasure  or.pain,  joy  or  sprrow.  ,  ,  ^ 
.  I^.uSy  theiOy  take  ia  the  whole  compass  o^  this,  doc- 
ldii^.^iand  aUowJ^t  the  sentimi^  of  belief  is  nothiiig. 
ha^t  a  conception  mc^e/ intense  and  steady  t^an  jwha^ 
aftj)edtijd^  the  nptere  Actions  of  the^imaginatipn^and  that;thia 
«iii«iffi^.of  conception  ^ises^from- a  cujsto|i|Mg:y  cp^}}ffif;n 
tian  of  the  obj^el  witi[i'S9met^ingpiese^tTtQ,^h^rp:iq;{^9r{fr 
or  seaaes  ;{i;  I  betieve  tha<  it  wiUtP9t4>e.di%^i^  upp^ 

tisese  snppQsitkffifly  tofijaf)ioth^^eraMop»o^:^.?nw^. 
8iiaiDg)te»att»:Tity.  wA  torrsliftff^riiipitbnf^  .phetM^jQOie^ 
pisinq>lfit  atiU  mortt  g^iorll.  -o^:     .^<:    r«     .;it  ^ 

€«mieciifansbMidng  peirti^^dfu^  idiaj|^  #4^^^?!^  4i;9^;^991^ 
one  JAfca  ocOiscs  .to  qut'  thouglu^  than ^  iivt^oi^f .^  \^ 
cmpdat^l«,aan(t•^ar1Ses^o^-attfentiro«j^p]y^^  if^^^,,2. 
gentle  and  ixisensibkii/mQveiMn^  :?&^sS^9j?^  ,^/ 


Sceptical  SofLxmoN  of  toese  doubts.       ^ 

cbnirectiorf"' OT^  as!^6fation  We  hive  rteduced  tO  flfcrec,- 
tiaihely^,  RifseM'^nce,^f£fdntigitity,  and  Cassation  ;  T^h&ffi* 
arig  the  onl;J^  botfds  'fliat  unite  out  thodghtaf  tbgethcti* 
and  beget  that^-egiildr  traiii  df^fcfflcctioh  err  discoiiri^' 
whfeh,  in  a  grcktfcrvot'lfci^s^diilg^e^,  takes  ^^laBfe  arftoongrfH- 
mankind.    ^bW  here  at^aes  a  qticstion,  on' whkJh  thfe'^ 
solution  of  th^  jf^eisen!  difficulty  vrfll  d^dndi  •  Does^iH^ 
hap^  ill  all  thtesc  relaftibiiS,  ttiat,  't^^heta  ^^^  tKe  ^o^ 
jects  is  pr^entcd^to  the  serises  or  thethtJry,  \ht  ttSri&^iSi 
nbt  only  citAid  to  the  eonceffition  oi'&ield6tt^i^'^}\A}^ 
reachfes^  a  steadier  and  irtrcmgcr  toni^e^tidn^  df'it^iih^ 
what  otherwise  it  would  have  been  2l|>yti^'tfftiiiii^?^Th» 
seetns  to  be  theica^  with  th&t  bdi^Which^Aris^  ktM 
tltt  ifeJation  of  "Cau^^an^eAJyirtw    And  if  tire  case  be  t** 
same  t^Khthe  bfh^f  illations  «/t  j^rindptes  of^<l9sof^tlotfi 
tM^^niay  be  established  ias^  kgenettii'  law,  wkkh  4ai(t»' 
place' tfr'aff  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

-We  m^y,  therefor^,  observe,  as' thcj  first  experiment 
to  our  present  purpose^,  that,  upon  the  appear&nce  of  th^ 
pictttfe  of  ih  absent  frifettd,  our  idea><of  hiM  is  evidently 
eaHVeniiid  by  ^he  refemblanc^^  »d  that' every  passicaij 
^tdh  that  idea  occasions,  whether  of  jojr:  br  sorrow,  ac^ 
quii-es'neW  fott^fe  andWigoi»;  In  pi?odud»gf  Ihis  ^fib^t^ 
there  i<*ticur  ItotTi  a  relation  irn*  <^  present  iaApressioiK 
Wbd^Hh^  i)ifcture  bears' him  no  itefiemUancev^t-lent 
t*tt^'hot46tfettdfedf6r  him,  it  ne^r  sartaibhi  as  coarpeys 
out  f hoti^hlf  Jto  hkifr :  And  wbm«rit4s.ab6cnt^)^  welh^ 
the'^efSbtf?  '^6!igi**hB*dttd  may  paw  fron>  thethoosg^ 
of  one  to  that  of  the  other ;  il  feci^  its  ideaite  h^jaidaBS\ 
^e^tififetf '\ferii  eh»ii^fed  by  thttt:4iranskioiK  3  We't&e 
i'^^^sttffefirt*Vte#in^t&iB  pJ^tttt-e  of  ^  &kad  whcaitis 
let  bif^W^ btyir -when' SlJferemwed,.iiaAer  dnee'to 
eoriifldei'  liftif  «itt!etlyi^than  by  rcflectiottiia  w*Wg<^ 
tiyai4«'^4^fta»y*ii4st£Bl>*«*'6b«ju^    •  ^<^  u  c-  s  ^...  -: 

E3 


.^4    ^'^'^       *bect:i<}n.  V, 


•11 


it 


Tbe^^tumek  bftW^RoiHikit. 


9s!kt6e%  of^«l^8i^<tkilit>aiiks<»lty  plescd in  extiue  ibir 

%^^fekl  i!^'g«M»d%fi^cl^f  likose  cisternal  nK>ti^,  mki 

'pbsiit^y'a^d'fia&JnH'^'  «iilii^[«»ing  iheir  devatiottiaiid 

'^uitk^ifig^'tb^Jr^  ftrMottt^y'  ^tbi^Yi  otheems^'Wootdide* 

cajy  if  directed  entirely  to  distafit  ^9tul^ixitmMartdb«l>* 

|ie^  1'   '  W^^tdido^^^at  the49bjeets  <»f ^oilr  £ntb»  9a^  ^ej^ 

'fat  sleiisltin  t^t>W  tod  iiniif  efi^  olid  render  ii&«m  taor^ 

^MT^nt^  to  a^  b;f^he  -io^mc^ate  presence  of  these  tjpes^ 

thftn'it  i^^ssitte^ftrUs  to  do/tilerdy  by^  tnttUectttal 

1m4^  an(|'co<it^ib;plcition.-  'St^nsibl^  obJMQi  have  always 

^  '^ftter  inAuaia^  6n  th^  fkticy  than  any  other ;  aa^ 

iM^  in^uence  they  r^stjliiy  convey  ^  t^o^  ideaSj^^  to 

'  whieh  they  ai<e'  Tdsted,^  aad^vrtiich  %hey  resemble*    I 

'  $hali  only  infer  £ro}n  these  practi<ie8^and'tbis^rea$oiiiiig«| 

'that  'the  effect  of  reBemblmee  in  enliinening  the  ideais  is 

v€ty  ct^aatiCiB  ;  and  ag  in  everj^  epse  a  resemblan^^and 

'  apr^^ntimpi^essionmu^t  concur^  we  al^eabuttdamly  «up<» 

*plitd  <^h  e2(p0Eimeftt9^to  ixrcrre  Ae  r^tality  of^the^lbte^. 

going  principle. 

We  may  add  force  to  these  experiments  by  others  of 

^  ii  (£ife0eiit  kind,  itt'  ebniid^iiig  tbe  e^ts  of  c^nti^ity 

''  i&  n^eil  as  of  resenMance.     It  is  Certain,  that  distance  di- 

^  4Minishe&  the  ^of^tjj  of  every  i4pa,f.  and  thali,  upon  oyff,  ap- 

INnMudi  |9  any  ^ject,  tiMnogh-  itt4oeiniotndiscovev)itself 

'  'fo'^'dtif  INet«e$/  it  iSJifetatttr*  ttpoit  ^^tl«6"  toittd  wi^  fiin  in* 

^^^J|uence/wtiic^  i]^  iqppression.    ^The 

.vJ3misiOkSdfm^V9jy  object rt^^ytr^ns^prt^tht?,  nwad.to 

<^:w4iat  is'^ymtigywtrf  <  bal  itis  oBlyi<l^eiftcttt8^<pr^Meoce  of 

'^' <fl^^t;^tfiat  ttttes^dfte  if^J^m  a  «tt|jei^ ' tit«eity . 

.  rlSwyjii  t  am  a  few  mflies  fronoi  home,  whate'(?^et  relates 

to  It  touches  me  nioxe  ne&Mrly  tha^  wken^jw^itwp  Jt^HHf 
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!fr«d  leagaes  distant ;  though  even  at  that  diata&ce  the 
reflectmg  «ii  wj  tl^g  in  Ae  ndghbourl^ood  of  mj 
j&ieojds  or  family  naturallj  pfroduces  an  idea  of  them* 
Btit  as  in  this  Isilter  case,  both  tbs  objects,  of  Uiemind 
are  ideas  ^  nothwithstanding  there  is  an  easy  transition 
between  them  •}  thai  Iransitioa  alone  is  not  able  li^giTe.a 
snpenor  rivacity  to  any  of  the  ideas^  lor  want  of  some 
iamediate  impression  *« 

No  one  can  doi;ri>t  but  aausation  has  the  same  influence 
asLihe  other  two  relations  ni  resemblttioe  and^contigm* 
ty«     Superstitious  people  are  fond  of  the  reliqi^  >of 

«aaints  and  holy  men^  for  the  same  reason  that  they  ae^ 
fi&sr  types  or  images,  in  order  |o  enli^rea^theii;  devotic^^ 

;)and  givt»rthem  a  more  intimate  and  strong  conception  of 
those  exam^ary  lives  which  they  desire  to  imitate. 
Now  it  ist.evid|3it»  that  one  of  the  best  i^liqnes  which  a 
devotee  ^cottld  'procure^  would  be  the  handy-work  of  a 
^aisA ;  end  if  his.  clothes  and  furniture  are  ever  to  be 

..i^nsid^ed  in  this  lights  it  is  because  they  were  once  at 
ius  disposal^  and  wem  moved  and  affected  by  hi^n  i  ,in 
which  respect  they  are  to  be  considsred  as  ampeirfect  e& 


t  H^if^tttf^oo  B£(^«»  iaqvitt  ^^tum  dwiis«  aa  crnve  qsetfw,  utf 

,f  (^  «a  1^.  Y|(dc«Mnu4y  in  %\4^}u  memafi|t  dij^os  Tiro^  afit^erjmm 

^  multum  esseversatos,  xnagh  moveamur,  quam  siquando  eorum  ipsonim 

^W  facti^aiidtamtis  aut  scriptixm  aliquod  le^kaios  f  i^i^t  ego  miii^' 

Li^^hotgtMy^^Vkiut  cnim  tnihi  PTATp^Nts  iBmciitem^i{iitmtacoqRi^u« 

.**  memj^nam  solum  mihi  afferunt.  sed  iptgm  vidcntyr  in  coospectu  lli€9 
**  hic  ponerc  Hic  Speusippus,  hic  Xenocratks,  luc  ejus  auditor 
««^¥U^m24  'cujvi Ipi^^iaasessWf^it;  qkm<^deAfibs.^qB14(Sbi<^ttam 
«^'eadiitaa^j)fcNbaiAyaiaWrn^LDi  dicH^  aon'  hane  nov^^^rinihii^or 
.<<,<«9^'«idc$ur-|^qMiq»am<^ii9fj«r,a6l^^  ^cmo]|^,]f#i.r- 

*<  UM,  po^n^  vero  in  priipis  ayum  cogitare.    Tanta  Tisadmonki^nit 
'*  est  in  focts:  ut  non  sine  causa  ex  hit  tnemorij^  dedncta'fit  disciplii^^*^ 

E4 


si  :  fi££!TI0N  Vii     -  ^ 

fiftclp^  tni  as  ccwnrcted  i¥iliittd]iif|i^ii^%boMaraiAdin  iSf 

r.  JSttHpose  tbat  the  son  o£^aifsiaid/  leriib^srt^ 'tfieii  1^^ 
4p«ld^  absent,  (vvem  prc8eaie4  tc^iii'^  iit^itf£#^»Id»iH^  fMi> 
t^s  obj^ce  would  iitrtandjHfcrrii^e  iW  ^c^itfehltiiM^^detf,^ 
and^fficiil  to  ens  tl)fiQgHtir/4»Il;pastri&ttthii^^ 
acities,  ia  xxm»  'livel7.fDo3«tfs^nha!»^&l9n^cndd'Olh^^ 
wise  have  ftfipear^dLlDTaiK.'  DXhi^lsitndttofi  fltim&kk^ 

tii)Iied^   *• /^*.7    i    '•*^'   *  i'\  :'      ^i.  t"^   -*ii  I        f.j^  .iiq 

W^iDti^jr  ebaetfve/  tfaat^iis  flrese  {Aienomeiia,  thtf  b^« 
Jiiiff  c^:  the  .^isretelam  object  is  sivAjs  pttisiippMki  ; 
^itihMti!97^b<the  celstiQi^r  mmki  hwt^  no  «&cii'  ^Th«  ^ 
ii^ll^fl^ .  of  ithe  .ptottus>  mpposes»  illratTwe^&l'ftiwr^'oto^^ 
friend ^ Thayer tmce  5t»s|ted4  r  Claati^tf  «b  faoine'^eaiil 
nei^^.^^te.  our  ide^edf  hoaie^  ixakstiwe '^^ifooiF  th«l- 
itfU^lJjrf^sl^)  Ndw;*Z<a^eri^thattfaii^beH^f,^^^i«^$tf' 
re^f^^  b^jf^lid>&6iqQt«iiarjrain^8pi80s;  ife^  « sittiilai-^^*^ 
ti^^  find  ^m^]kom  eumbnr -nia^f  wAb  the  laniarisktbii 
ofrtbfiif ^ . Mdt:viM«cH^jo&  go^ptiro heree^^dtied. 
^Yjiieih  I  it)9irow  a.  pieoerof  d^lt^ood^mtona  fire,  my  milid ' 
is^{|[|^)^di9teji7;€{^ed:>tti  toi05d)7e,:thai;h  Augm 

frpm^  <I»^e  .IQ .1^  etfec^pnaofeds^^^not  froa&^f^saiW  ^ 
JX^^^f^s  itj^^ijpiiSg^:  itttig€&tt(  froni  aaskOTbliOi^  es^^^ 
n6B$;f  •  ^1  i^i»|ii^bfii^bQgpi£»iiuBAiofa}^  ^psesMtit  t<^^ 
tb^s^fi^f^^ffil  ^^r!^Qi]Ers  .flc^iifei^niiiiooimeeptunifdf  ftitt^^ 

thought  moves  instantlj  towards  it,  and  coavejstl^JJI^^ 
^^iH^dl^^iO^  IWliMptifta>yfaatfajii  AmSsr^iMa^t^ 
im|^f§|$^|)i^^$il(^  Isyttiu^^ 

l^ls^ii^^btses^  dnes,imt/idie)ideiiK>£l wMi^  awt'pa|!|^^ 


Sceptical  SoutJinturKiiiitttKSE  Doubts.       ^ 

occur  after  the  appearance  of  thenMlUAP  <tA§dM  ^^IbW 
:^^t  i«v4be«feiliHdlM  iirMetmaiter<te  oild^  fiildf '«Iti^g 
<iiiPiejp^iai)^«3EQept  pfidyta  pvttealiB^jeeeriuittia^^ftSlitia^ 

J)j|fi9n{^<mfilo«;i^  U^ifKViicniiixivith'iiniifosiiR  I^Od^b^ 
thP)fV7hq}t»/o|ieiiiP^it  o9  thei0£^  mantondiisfet^ 

cof^&n^mg  imflei^efpfftQt^d  existencd^isn^  isrtib^fiiV 
&cU^i  I^&id^qioi0i«^ak9gie9^c1xjr  whiebit^nla^te  4lfiu' 
plained.     The  transition  jErom  a  present  object  dd^'^ili^ 
alli^a%$3  g^Y^rstcfSigthiand  soliisQ^  to^tkrtel^^tfiidefsf.- 
'    iiwf|<^dieii^ispa  J&i&d  ef  pr^'i^iistaUilsAttid;' ha^brif  1^ ^ 
turef  n  th€Li^dUr9e^iia£uf£iai]d  thr.  tacaesdbK  Dff  Vyft^fatete ;  ^ 
aod  thoiJ^tbeirpDiwter;  «d><focces^ili^  whi^dh  l(he  ifeiwilt^ 
i^goveewd,  be  whoiljminiaiolim^^ias^  ij^et^cntf  itftdii^h*j^  * 
aQ4^<^oii^pjioB»Jitm  stilly  *me  ifind,  ^ohe  Viv  itc>  ^e^  s&tHd 
tsai^-'Vi^.iAa  (Kfaeo  vdtks  ef^ndttn*e/I  C«M«)«g  {^4h6^ 
pri^p|Q]by  wbkh  thisfcaHTSBpoadenee^iife  ibij^tt^itfStlBtf  ^ 
sQ.c^ftQQf)Wftry:  tofitjbe  9isiisiitenied:of^t)Utoi^p^ls<gfi  hud  dni^^ 
reg^j^^f^nofioiiaf  aasiAjsct^in  dv^erfieAimtrni^ind^aMd  bci 
cf^i^ceipf  human  iife«    Had  ftat  iJie  pr^ettc^^f  ki^'ollk^^ 
jec);  ii7Stffi9ifeIjies:citBd  the  ideaof  thoe^  eH^tct^^btkx^d&j^^ 
cofl^ntfd  ^thrsly  ali£Otu:^kii0wle<^^^ust^ha\^^%^h''^if- 
mij^lQ  tbie>^amn«^iplicre'0£  «iitKr  lukift^y  ^^  §i^s^  i"^^ 
an4  Mte  sbauldxnever  haoni^  ham  tahU  to^n^sl^m^lih^  W'^ 
en4s»ri9C  «ppl^7daui!inatai^iTp|»^el^^  j^^'i 

dam£  0£  g(ifid^e9iiinoiding<xtf  evit.  ^/i^nta^^e  4thd'tfdf|l»^'^ 
ii^tt»r£s^er7ltai^(Oohti^iiip]attiki'^J:/^^^  hd^^^ 

to  :^eiEi9ki^  stU^Iwciid^^dnMA^^'^ 


r 

'  ^shfkUiid^^£jDfai  fnrHKi^onfifi|»«ioa  ^  tl»»]^^^^^^ 
theyyjr^  A^ora-^liisaDlStf atiefi?c$<thi(^!tidl^d;4;f^  ^ 

rqlijM£  iffiMtvfioqi^fik&iiiU0<&/!an&  ctt^^i^i^i^^sif^^- 
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esseutlsl  to  the  sabsistence  of  all  httsmn  cvMtmcsy  it  u 

not  probabUt  tlu^itcdj^bft  :l»iiid4»  the  fallacioiia 
deduGtions  of  our  reason,  which  is  slow  in  its  operations ; 
appears  not,  in  any  ,^egreej  d^ripg.  the  first  jears  of  in- 
fancji  and  at  best  is^  in  every  age  and  period  of  human 
iife,  extremely  liaUe  to  error  and  mistake.  It  is  more 
conformable  to  "the  ordinary  wisdom  of  nature  to  secure 
90  necessary  an  act  of  the  mind»  by  some  instinct  or  me- 
chanical tendency,  which  may  be  infallible  in  its  opera* 
lionsy  may  discover  itself  at  the  first  appearance  of  life 
^Kld^lboi^hl^  and  z^ay  be  ^dependent  of  dl  the  laboir- 
ccd  .deductjons  of  Ihe  rnnderstaadifig*  As  luitmiie  has 
taxtgbt  .us  th^  ^tae  of:  onr  limbs,  without  giving^  us  die 
knowledge  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  bynvhichthey:4re 
lactuaiod ;.  :so  has  sh^.i^i^I^kaitiql  jn^ianinstinct^rwhich 
canies  foanvaid  ihn  thuGight  siaKSuasspondent  course  to 
,  that  .which  she  basesAaUidied  among  ecBtaniaLigbjcctB; 
itbo^h  we .  are  ignorant  of  these  powers  >aad  focces^  im 
Tsohich  this  jregular  cduise:>4ind  sopcesaion  of  dbjeeb 
'jjelaHy -depends.        ->.-:•'  ^  . 


»-     V.  .       . 
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...    OF    PR0BAB1WTV». 

TjBqvqu  there  be  no  such  tfajiig  9a  Change  in  H^ 
world,  our  igaoranoe  of  the  jreal  cause  of  say  event  bM 
Itbeantme  influence  on  the  understanding,  and  begets^  1^ 
]jke  species  of  belief  or  oimiien* 
.  \ .  tDiefsis  certainly  %  probability,  which  arises  fronv  a 
#Uf»eciority  of .cbaoceS'On  any  sidej  and  according  as  this 
yupenorky  increases,  an4  avrpusses  the  oppositechanc^  % 
the  probability  receiyes  $  prcqKKtioiiahle  increaas,  and 
fcefets  still  a  bi^ier  degree  ^f  belief  o^r  assent  to.ibat 
^de  in  which  we  discover  the  superiority..:  :If  a^ye  were 
marked  with  one  figure  or  number  of  spots  on  four 
^des,  and  with  another  figure  or  number  of  spots  on  the 
two  remaining  sides,  it  would  be  more  probable,  that 
the  former  would  turn  up  than  the  latter;  though,  if  it 
had  a  thousand  side3  marked  in  the  same  manner,  and 
only  one  side  different,  the  probability  would  be  much 
higher,  and  our  belief  or  expectation  of  the  event  more 
^teady  and  secure.    This  process  of  the  thought  or  rear 


•  Mr  I«aca«  dividet  all  argoineBts  into  demoottntiTe  and  iwobabk. 
In  this  view,  we  nmut  ay,  that  it  m  only  prol>able  all  men  moH  die,  or 
that  the  sun  will  rise  to*morrow.  Bnt  to  conform  our  language  more  to 
common  use,  we  ought  to  divide  arguments  into  demcMtratitm,  prw/s^ 
md  proiaMiiieg,  By  proofi,  meaning  snch  aipuienta  from  ei^erience  as 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  opposition. 


6o  ^mrvm^vi. 

sdriing  may  ik^tti  tr^^ardflfl'BbfViotls;  btlt  te  tfrcfee  tvTi^ 
consider  It  iridx^tottrdMy;  if  Aa;f,^t)ci*!ikty^/^dfibt(f  xiiat^ 
ter  for  curious  sptfcuhfiAA.'^*^  ^'"^     -''  •   '^ '^-  •^^' 

^ft  seems  evident,  HHat  lirfteriihe  ifaJna^tibks^'fbrT^tralfd 
to  discover  the  event^  whicliinay  result  *ffbm'fli'fc'i:hi^o# 
of  such  a  dye,  it  conjsidefS' thfe  turning  up  o^eath  pjkrt?^ 
cular  ^ide  is  alike  prdbaMej  ^Sind  thisrls  'thdf  Vajr  nStiii-JT 
of  thilbe,  td  render  dl  iHk  |)atti'cuM  #v*ents,  cdinprfe^^ 
tended  ift"  it,  en&ety  eigtiair^  *^ift*ndittg  a  gifeaferifiuih- 
lier  of  sides  eotidif  iu'the  oni  eVent^thah  in  the  bthfeii* 
fcen&i'dli  carried  more- fitequehtly  to  that  cVeiht';"ahd" 
Ift^etS  it  oftener,  iti  rclvolting  the  vaffdtis  pbssibflitiesr-<fi? 
chances',  Ofti^^hi'ch  the' ultimate  result  dtepends'.*'  ^By 
concurfence  of  several VieWs  it^  dri^  f)articuld1-  6^ent  bt!- 
get^''^lmtfxedratdy,  by'' an  ei^cahltJ-donttiV-^ce  of 'tia'- 
iftre,  the  fefenti'ment'of  "belief,  and^*gf#e$that  <ev6At  *thi' 
advantage  over  it^  antagdniit,  which- li^^^^pdrtetf^bjr'i 
Srtiatter  number  of  views,  and' recurs  less  fi-equentl^  W 
th^  mind.     If  We  allow,  that  beliefts  nothing  buV  -'i 
firmer  and  strtdnger  conception  of  ah  object  rfian' Whk^  dt^ 
tetids-' the' mere  fictions  of  thie  imaginatidh,  thi^  operatiloA 
may,  pcrfiapij,  ih  soine  measure, be  actountcd  foi";  ' -The 
conciiffenee  <Jf  these' several Viewstjr^gliirtpses ImpriAts 
fh€  idea  more  strongly  on  ihe  imagination  V  gives 'it  ^1' 
peiior  fared  *  and  vigour-  renders  its  influence  6tr  'the 
pa^sibiis  and  afieetions  more  sensible;  and  ih  a  wofd, 
begets  that'  reKanceW  Security,  which  'c6nstitutes  the 
nature  of  belief  and  opinibn.  -     .    >  .        $• 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  probability  of  causes  as 
wi4h' that  of  chahce;  There  are  soiftie  causes  whidi  are 
entire!;^  Uiiifbrm  and  cartfetaiit  in  pfoduciiilf'a^'iiiffitular 
efiect;  and^no  instance  has  ever  yet  Tjeeii  fbun'd'^df^y  • 
faibftre  <^  jjregttf arity  in  their  ^ei^tion.  Tii'e  <htt  al^ 
Way  ^burned*,  and  water  sufibcaifed,*  cvtty  Kuinan  dreaU 


no  exception.  But  there  are  pitbi&i?  causes,  wbjych.,l^ivfi 
.V(R^  fQuadf.^ftpre.ig^gjii^^;^  i;n^rtox»  j.,nQr.,hfW5.xjiu- 
b^b  f^WAj^,  IWoyfi4  ^  .PV»fgft  W  bpiiwu  8^.  ^opo^ftc,, .  to 
cvoy  Que.y^o  has  ta^^eft  tfiesc  ,f^f4^^«».  :?t  i?^  fru^ 
^hpg  .apy:  pajt^e  fails .  of  pro4i^ci«g  MjUWwlpfii^cjt,  j^- 
lo9opl^^xs  ^jciib^  not  this  tp  a^gr  i^egu^ity  inr,  wtur^j 
but,,^ttppp^  tl>at  .9oane  flecre^^.wis^$^ip,  Ijbe  p»rfi^^4(|r 
stwc  turpi  of  ,par^s^  have  pi:eyentfi4,the,  qppratipp,  ,.Qw: 
w?asK>nijig9,  Uoivev€r,t?o4.fipw4wopsj:  cpi^ciwri^ 

-^Tei^V.fti;^.  tjw?  swttas  i£  t}wsi.[p3ajviple.ba4%PQ.EAa^Q^^ 
^eiog  deJeiTOiwd;bjr  ciut0m.;tqtrws^r^c.past  tp^^tb^ 
fu^wc^Jift  ^  pw. iaf(preiw?c&4  ^di^Cvthe  pa§t b^a^^bKeiJ^ 
entir^,,r^gi;^3X -an4'.tu^ftM;ip,..w^  expert  tbe,,.eyeQt 
nfilb  t^ ,  gre^st  ASRUTiwce,  ^ajibd  fcaxej  »p  fXKWj^t  %  a»y^ 
<^ntj;a^,  A^pppaiti9Q^    '3Mt '^v^^wre.  dJL^^ent  pflwt^  .fcaw 
b^n^^wid  to  foUow  from  causej^rwhicl^ajv^.to^^j^fi^iK 
<|A^.exacd7  similar,  all  the$e  vaxiqus.^^^cts  ii^ju^t  ocn 
cur  tq  ftb^  QMod.  in  tran$ferring,  th^  paat  to  tbi^  futi»:e^ 
^.«M^  ijto  our  cowaderatioft  whfl»,wa,,4et«n,BW. 
tbff'probal^ilitj"  of  tke  event,   Thougl^  we  ,givfi  jtbe  i^kv 
fercupp..tQ  ,^|;iat  .ifebicb  has  beei^  £;h^i^.^Q^  i^^i^.a^ 
be^ve  j;ha^  thi»  efl[ect  will  exist,  ^e  «ai,i4^  ^.  ipvevlpc^^ 
tljp.olfter  ^jaSep^,  but  must  susrign;^  ^h[,pf  tb^^ia^i^ 
ticmi^r  wejgbt  ^nd  authority^  ip^pYPjwO}^  rj^^wi^  J^f^f^ 
fpj^^it  tQ  be  moi^e.  or  less,  fire^ujenv  It  is.  t^^e^^^^kj^^^ 
in  almost  every  country  of  1^9,^^^:^  tta|t,|}i^q.4cvili,i^ 

n?ttF^c^Aia«PM^R^^<t«*/<5ertai^        .*^.#ip?iS  noi;tJf^> 


*a  SECTloki  in* 

the  effect  wliich  will  resist  from  any  cause,  we  trans/ef 
all  the  different  events^  in  the  same  proportiGn  as  tbejr 
have  appeared  in  the  past,  and  conceive  one  to  have  tx* 
isted  a  hundred  limes,  ftr  instaneei  ^another  ten  times^ 
and  another  onc6.  Asf  A  great  number  of  views  do  here 
concur  in  one  event,  tfaej  lertify  and  eosfirm  it  to  tbe 
imagination,  beget  that  s^tiinent  which  We  tall  bilief, 
and  give  its  object  the  piwfexence  above  the  contrary 
event,  which  is  not  supported  by  sin  equal  humber  of 
experiments,  and  recurs  not  S6  frequently  to  the  thought 
in  transferring  the  past  to  the  future.  Let  any  one  try 
to  acccmnt  for  this  optfration  of  the  mind  Upon  any 
of  the  leeeived  systems  of  philosophy,  ^mt  he  will  be 
sensiUe  of  the  diffiddty*  For  my  part,  I  aball  thiakit 
sufficient,  if  the  preeent  hintaeseite  the .  cnridsity  of 
^hilotophers,  and  make  them  senubk  howdffeo^te  idl 
common  theories  are  in  trea^g  of  sueb  encieus  9Sd 
ioA  sublime  subjects. 
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xJriffi  gtea^  advantage  of  the  mathematical  'sdences 
'*iib61^  di^  mora}  consists  in*  this,  tliat  the  ideas  of  the 


'foTMer ,  bein^  sensiUc^  ard  always  dter  and 
^Hat&^thesmaUesrdiistindtioci  l>etween-  them  is^imtlie-^ 
'i&v£te\ypetc&ptihU^md  the  same  terms  are  still  expre^^ 
^ite  6f  the  same  fdeas^  witfaoulr  ambiguity  or  variation^ 
An  oval  is  never  mistaken  for  a  circle^  nor  an  hjrperboltf 
for  an  ellipsis.^  The  isosceles  and  scalenum  are  distin- 
guished by  boundaries  more  exact  than  vice  and  tirtae, 
right  and  wrong.  If  smy  term  be  defined  in  geometry, 
the  mind  readily,  of  itself,  substitutes,  on  all  occasions^ 
the  definition  for  the  term  defined  :  Os  even  when  no 
defitdtion  is  employed^  the  object  itself  may  be  presented 
Ito  the  senses,  and  by  that  means  be  steadily  and  clearly 
apprehended.  But  the  finer  sentiments  df  the  ^ind,  the 
tDperations  of  the  understanding,  the  various  agitations 
•f  the  pasi^ons^  thoi^h  really  in  themselves  (^stinct,  ea- 
sily escape  uSy  when  sturveye<f  by  reflection  j«  nor  is  it  in? 
eor  power  to  recal  the  original  object^  as  often  as  we 
have  occasion  to  contemplate  it.  Ambignity,  by  this 
fneans^  is  gradually  introduced  into  our  reasonings  :  Si- 
milar objects  are  readily  taken  to  be  the  same :  And  the 
conclusion  becomes  at  last  very  wide  of  the  premises. 


Aiwhrantages  nfad|:  coa)|^]^ti  QM^c^c^  ^ndfedupe 

g^f|ata:,£uulil;^^jpeita^    the  id^as  of.gi:onusti7,.c]fAr  f^^df 

^R/tricat^.  d^])ifi  ,Qf  xosoQi^g,  and.  jQom^e  ideas  9liu^h 
If^^.of  c^h^.odicsi  ifi,  order  to  readi  the  abstruser 

^G«t^:9^tl^t  ^a^jM^.^d  i^wor^l  ideas  ^t  apt,  witL. 

out.«ct;|exi^^(;a^  to,^.  in^.ob^iufitj  and  f  onfusv>^}> 
the  inference^  are  fl^^js  mucif  shpjcterin  these;  disqui- 
^t^f)^,  a^.J^C'  i»^W^di^  st;j?ps^  .whic}h  ka4  to,  the 
cwcIh^qi^  mvjOll  fesreac  tbfa  u^.t|^  ;|deAces  which  treat 
of  qii^tf  ^d/ioi^1^., .  I^^^^it^,  .there  is.sciurcel7.| 
FQPaM4w,  ift  .EjiJCVP.-,  sf>  W»pl«fl,  4?J»ot  ^o  CQpsi^pf 

|tqpS|,  we  jn^.be  yeif  ..iveU.^iis^ed  W|th  our.ji^ogTes^ 
4aid«{(  cp^£a^{)g  p^i^s^aai j»i}aee^.^to  9a,a4^9ir> 

ULve  rectived  less  improvement  than  eidier  geometry  «t 
fkjsictp  we  laay  coadu^^Aatiiif  there  be  wj  dU&t^ 


J 


wtHiik^iiJtikStittt  {^ogress  of  ^fMet-fctoicr  re^oink  Stipt* 

litt(^&riKildraffi«t«&i  than  ibmeraimMrr/lirtet-'riiuk 

a6li<&aJty  %f  y>tb  frCTt'in  'iflh-oAr  diatpmnfeiMt"  Wii 
ii1k'^-£f{^dGre'euaiavouf,  in  t]&  SdctionV-i^,  if  ^p(»« 

settd^  ^tti^'  fkirt'  df  4bftt'blMcarHy  fi^bicb  ts^so^fbttiik 

'*^lrseiiMa?pro^6sitijJh  which  ivitf  not  adrtxt^fifaudl 
dis^iite,  t&at  all  "6111:  i^tt  aitftlddihtg  tym 'copier  of- md 
fti^ftt9d&dtf  ^^i]i'4i)ier  W6t4t;  ttnrt^tirfttiposstblif'far 
tft t($^£Mgii>§ l^'Sd/ thm^lvrlndt  v^hartehot anifeccdgntly 
/^il^^  either  By'^^mnextemal  dr  internat''seti$e«/  irhaVk 
tildeinn>ttred^*'i&«^plsm  iuid^ove  thx^'proposittoo^  and 
haf^^e^^'feMib^titi^^^i^/tliiit^^^  %  a^pioper  ap]^catiott 

-|KilBfet>fai<^'^^feS3%«i'  dM  wlistt'tbeyllave^lffierfb 
1Jtil^A^^^''ittsfiit:  ■''  aimifc^  ideas  diay,  "petfat^- (Kb 
'X^fi^ssiiiWii'ify  mttdiM,  widd^i^-aothliigbtfe  attenttu 
iii^ofi'ia'  «<fl^^|iam''i«  iaiplt'iatis  thsr  Mmj^jbtib 
%iJttH'^'>lSir  wlifett^hch^e  ^ASi  t^'tlefinilio^^'HIw 

veuim  uiutt  aiiogemi  yteuiae^  an^r 'omu luiiiaie^ to  ^nrr 
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jnsrjT  perKaps  attiuai  a  nfiWi  siklroncQpe:  or <  apbpir%  dE  ojim'. 
ttes^  l]^'iif&idvin  dieLfl90Gal'9cmiQea«:  thu.xBtdtvwiLixte^  ^ 
and  m^  '%3^  u|eas  mojr.be.ao  leiilargii^fts;  i20iiii&  sea««  ^ 
Sfy  uiaAer  our:  apporeheDsioiv  ^i^di  Wt.  f^oet^.  kilo^¥Q. ' 
wrih  tbe  grbas^  andr  most :  aenfihkv^idefUk.  tfi^  c^  het 
Ae  o&ject  of  b^opitupiixj.. 

yowerar  necessar j  cqdhsjsIsqd^  ^^  ^&  fxainmeit$.im^,. 
pression ;  and^  in  ocder  to.  &({:  ;Ae.  iiixpression.  yriA 
gxattii  certainijy  let  usi  searjoh  £or  it  m  ajtl  tiie  aoiwces  . 
AooL  which  it  inajr  posaUj.  be  dexiried.^ 

,Whea  W1&  feds,  about  ui  towacdk  ^stei^al  objectv  ^u^ 
tmsidct  tiifi.  opecation  of  cauaet,  «&  a»E^  ii^toet  abk^ii^  9  ./ 
single:  insfeaoccv  to  dtscoroc  any  power,  or  necessacjr  ^on* 
aectiioa  ;  aaj  quaEtf  whidi:  binds  t^e  effibct  to  the.cause^ 

We  obIj.  %d  thait  the  one.  dors  actualij  in  fiict;  {<;^(m  ,  ^ 
eke.  odiez*  Tlie  impnbe  oC  on^  bilfiard^b^Js  a^to(H»^  , 
isith  motiofi  i^  the^second^  13u5  is.dte.^v^le  tl^ats^r .. 
|iears.tolfar  9«^:u;oni:smiseSy.  . /IQia  o^id^^fWs  a^  $$.q||^^ 
went  OC  ^nui^E/^impiesdm  from  libi^  i^ixitie^s^.  q£  obr ' . 
jeetfr:  Cohse^nentfy  thore  is  noV  1^,91191  9iQgli^  pa^c^f*  ,. 
iaf.  iast^nce  of  cftuse  an4  oSeci^  >in j^  Diung  i^^.4^^  ., 
OTggfiBitii«  idea  off  poi\^er  or,w»S5S«M:y  cotweiption*, 

lamjoctorr/uJbitfi^tfeot.wifiiWH^^^  fisBtiwisce  the 

{toTf^.oDenefgjr  of  ^.x^cikUfHuiiscQv^^^l^^idieinsnc^^ 
tKfeesouliifQtejTOr  t W^SSb^  jetaeti. ledthiml'^ig^e^ 
tod:inigbivai  firsts  pronotoie^TOjfeiRrtia&ilPjr  cdnc^jrs^  ; 

i^^7  ^^^  xacre  dint  of  tbonghl  ^  j3^a$<Miip&.       

In  realitjcy.  ^i^f  is,nQ.^pfiictj2£:.inafitori^t?  does  eyer^- . 
hf  its  sensible  qualities^  di$^!qpi  any  power  or  energy^ 


Or  THE  IdEA^  ilE€BSS?Aritif»  toNHECTIOKi      if 

^  gi^ve  v^'gfPcmaoA^  io  irndgifie^  that  it  eonld  produce  any 
Aia^y  «»  fci  follcfwid  ly  saiy  c^hct  object,  which  wi? 
eocdddetu^ftiaateits^^flS^ti  SoU^tj^extension^motteir} 
dStffie  ^^MbMesr  «ra-  all  coniplete  in  then^etveSj  and  nevq^ 
foiftt  0i»r  aujr  oMiitt^  9i^t  whicll^  msy  pestilt  from  ^ttcL 
Th»  stents)  of  ttilft  «uiiyd9se  are  eontinusdlj  shiftingi  apd 
oner  ob)«ot  iblWwr  ab^et-  in  an  imintefhipted  tocces^^. 
liii»ft$  ^t  '{be  peitQe»  oi?  liuroe;  which  acHsiati^  t^  whole- 
tftactffliey-  W  dii6i!>efy  ecmeealed'  StarA  u$^  abd  ncrer  ditoo- 
vers  itself  in  any  of  the  sensible  qualities  of  body^  Wn^^  [ 
bliow^  Aat^  m  fiiet^  hiboi^  Is-  ^  con^aat  attendant  of  flame  9 
kait  w4iailr  k  ^the^  oomie^oii  between  themy  we  h^e  no 
zooaa  90^  mvtch^  ad  16  coajetftitra  ^  ifHagine»  It » imposi^ 
seSl^  fileMi£»x»^  ibat  the  idoa  ctf  power  can  be  derived 
^m  the  ci9Citeiiiplatic»ii  el  bodiefiy  in^  single  instances  ojT 
tbek  opCRtatiofiL  $  because^  ti^  bodies  eyer  discoTer  any 
p0wetf  whic^  can  be  the  original  of  tliis  idea^^ 

JKace,  libavei^^  eistoroal  objects^  ^s  th^'  ap|>6ar  tor 
the-  senatfli,  giye  us  n6  idea  of  power  or  n^6easary  coa-« 
ttection^  hf  theic  opevaUiUi  in  pai^lculai:  instances^  let  u§ 
9Btf  islwdiet!  dkia  idea  be  deirive.d  from  reflectioa  on  the 
operatToastof  our  owh  nundi^  and  be  copied  i&om  any  in-^'  , 
tasttal  ioipsBSsion*  It  m^  be  said,  tbaf  we-  ar^  e:rery' 
moinent  conscious  of  Internal  power;  while  x^e  feel, 
Ibat^  by  fits  simple  comniitt^  oS  our  will^  we  can  move 
tlie.o9^ipi6  of  our  body^  or  dixtect  the  faculties  of  oui^ 


^te.^M^« 


::?!;Bfe¥esft^ist^'»«=x4a9BSf3:s« 


*  3|i:  l40Oi^»  in  Kis.  cHiq>ter'af  pofwier,  ttys^'lhat,  finding  from  ezpe» 
f ience,  th|l  $li«re  are  .fevcra^jiew  pcpdtictionB  in  matter^  and  concluding; 
dia(  there  must  somewheiae  be  a.  power  capable  ,of  prcwhicisg  thtm^  we 
itwfc  at-  laft^by  this  renoning  at  the  idea  of  power.  But  no  reaaoning 
can  erergbc  w  ^  9i6^  onginal,  simply  idea ;  as  this  philpsopher  himsctf  * 
cOT^iiSlflp^   ll'bitt  ihertfrjtt/  C4Ui^i)cyer  be  the  ori^  «f  thatt^fdea. 


'6i  sfe'cfibN'vtt 

mind.  An  act  of  volition  produces  moticHt  in  our  litnhu 
or  r^ses  a  new  idea  in  our  iniagiiiation.  This  influence^ 
of  tHe  will  we  loiow  by  consciousness.     Hence  we  ac* 

cpiire  the  idea  of  power  6r  energy ;  and  gre  certain^  that 

*  ■    •-<  '  •••        . 

we  ourselves  and  all  other  intelligent  beings  are  possessed 
of  jtower.  This  idea,  then^  is  an  idea  of  reflections  since 
it  arises  frpm  Reflecting  on  the  operations  of  :ottr  own 
mindy  and  on  the  conunand  which  is  exercistd  .by  wil^ 
both  over  the  organs  of  the  bpdy  and  faculties  of  the. 
soul. 

We  shall  proceed  tp  examine  this  pretehsioa;  and  first, 
y^ith  regard  to  the  influence  of  volition  over  the  organs 
of  the  body*  This  influence^  we  may  observe,  is  a  fact,: 
which,  like  ^H  other  natural  events,  can  b^  known  only 
by  experience,  and  can  never  \k  foreseen  from  any  ap-. 
parent  energy  or  power  in  the  cause,  which  connects  it 
with  the  effect,  and  renders  the  one  an  infallible  c(»ise- 
quenpe  of  Uie  other.  The  npiotion  of  oiir  body  follows 
upon  the  command  of  our  wiU^  Of  .this  we  are  every 
moment  conscious.  JBul  the  mesms,  by  which  this  is 
effected  ;  the  energy,  by  ^ich ,  the  wilj  perfotms  «o 
extraordinary  laii  opeifation;  of  this  we  are  so  far  from 
bping  immediately  conscious,  that  it  '^must  for  tvtt 
e^ape  our  most  diligent  inquiry « 

^^tj^st^l  is  there  ?uiy  priadidie  in  all  nature  more: 
nggrsterious'than  the  V^on  of  soul  with  bodj  j  dj  wmca 
a  supposed  spiritual  supstance  acquires  mch  an  influence 
ov/er  a  material  one,  that  the  most  refined  thought  is  able 
to  actuate  the  grossest  matter?  Were  we  empowered,  by 
a  secret  wish,  to  remove  mountains,  or  controul  the  pla- 
nets  in  their  orbit;  Uils  extensive  ?iuthority  >youid  nor 
be.  morcr.  extraordinary,  nof  more  beyond  our  cpmprc- 
liensioh.  But  if  oy  consciousness  we  perVeived  any 
power  or  energy  m  the  wiIL  we  must  know  this  power, 
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vrt  must  know  its  connection  with  the  effect ;  we  must 

• .  .     '         " '  ■  •  ^ ..        -,.... 

^.fcoow  the  secret  union  of  soul  and  IxKlYy  and  the  nature 
of  bodi  these  substances  ;  bj  whidi  the  one  is  aUe  to 
operate,  in  so  taanj  instances,  tipon  the  other. 

Secondly^  We  are  not  abk  to  move  all  the  organs  of 
the  body  with  a  like  authority  $  though,  we  cannot  as- 
^gn  any  reason,  besides  ex^rience^  far  so  remarkalde  a 
difference  between  one  and  the  ether.  Why  lias  the 
will  an  influence  oyer  the  tongue  and  fingers,  not  over 
the  hesirt  or  liver  ?  This  question  would  never  embar* 
rass.  us,  were  we  conscious  of  a  power  in  the  fofjther 
case,  not  in  the  latter.  We  should  then  perceive,  inde* 
pendent  of  experience,  why  the  authority  of  will  over 
the  organs  of  the  body  is  circumscribed  within  such 
particular  limits.  Being  in  that  case  fiilly  acquainted 
with  Ae  power  or  force  by  which  it  operates,  we  should 
also  know,  why  its  influence  reaches  precisely  to  such 
boundar^s,  and  no  farther. 

A  man,  suddenly  struck  with  a  palsy  in  the  leg  or 
arm,  or  who  had  newly  lost  those  members,  frequently 
endeav9urs,  ^t  fir$t,  to  move  them,  and  employ  them  in 
their  li^ual  offices.     Here  he  is  as  much  conscious  of 
j^owo:  to  command  such  limbs,  as  a  man  in  perfect 
health  ii  consciotts  of  power  to  actuate  any  member 
which  remains  in  its  niitural  state  and  condition.     But 
cbnsciousnes'never  deceives.     Consequenily,  neither  in 
the  oH  case  nor  in  the  other,  are  we  ever  conscioits  of 
any  poTyer.'    We  ^eam  the  influence  of  oiir  will  from 
experieifce  alo^e.^  And  expeirienbe  only  teaches  us,  how 
,  *one  eyent  Constantly  foUows  another ;  without  instruct** 
^  ing  us  m  the  secret  connecticm  which  binds  them  toge- 
ther, and  renders  ^em  inseparable. 

Xpirdty^Vfo,  feam  from  anatomy,  fhat  the  inin^iediate 
*pbject  of  power  in  voluntary  motion,  is  not  the  nfe)pbe:i? 


jffid  animal  sfifits,^  ud,  i^baps^  ^o^etibii^  «GiU  mqfj? 
;j;is|ixiute  ,^  mace  m^uio\iai^  thfo^gli  «rhifib4}^  .fnotiofi 
is  siu:ces3iyelji[  pvop^^led,^  ^p  it  .T««^ih  th^  mem^  ^W 
«e]f  i^i^l^e  motioa  is  tbte  iryynfdiatp  objtct  c£  vpUupn. 
Can  .ttiere  be.  a  more  certaiu  f^QO^  ^^  ^!^  f<^^9  i^ 
which  thij^  whole  <gperalioa  U  p$rforaie4>  ^  (at  fr<tt9L 
being  du:ec%  and.fullj  kn^w^i  hj  a^  iftwaifd  «$2Hiinel)it 
0X  coasiciouSQiess^  is  to  the  Isft ^gaai^mjati^km.^  and  Uoi» 
iatdUgible  ?  Here  the  misd  wilis  a  centtdiix  ^^ent :  Igi*- 
^Q^diately  another  «v@iit,.imk<^wii  to  pursel^tes^  sndlOf- 
j^ally  differfat  from  the  one  intended^  19  prit^HJ^ed :  T.h» 
^v^t  pc9du^es  %not}ier,  equally  liokiaLOwa  :  TiU  ailtsljjp 
through  a  long  supcessioii^^^  disked  .•e^rei^  is  prp^oed* 
^utif  the  qrigilial  power  w€^re  &ll^  it  TnM  be  :llKJi6wii.r 
Were  it  kuowa^  it^  effect  fi^u^  aifip  be  Ju^own ;  jsincb  ail 
|>ower  is  icehitivf  to  its  f  fiepf  e  A^  ^^^  i^^^Ot  if  the  ef- 
fect be  not  knpwn^  the  power,  f^omol;  be  kwwQOr  £^* 
How  indeed  can  we  be  GOd$^iQl|&  of  a  ^o^r  to  more  ou^ 
limbi^  when  we  have  m  vuph  pp^er  >  but  <iAy  fthfit  to 
jBpve  ^9er]tain  animal  ^irit^  whipii«  thongh  they  p:«» 
duce  ,at  la$t  tl^  mptiop.  i^oicr  U^s,  yet  <|>eiaieiB  ndh 
^  xu^tmi^  as  is  wholly  beyopd  o^  ftpmipr^ension,?    . 

We  ]pL^,,tl^e^f y  cpnplttd^  ffom  U>e  wbole^  T  b<:^>e, 
xxd^out  ^my  femei^i^^  thopigh  vrith  assmmce^  that  oiir 
idea  of  {p]«er.  i$;&ot  popied  from  e^y  siemimcat  or  eon*- 
aciouso^^  o^^wer  withit>-puraelres|  when  we  grrecifie 
tff.a^Uip^  motion,  or  ^pp}}r  <>i^r  Umba.  t6^  t^ssr  propi^ 
Ujse.^aud  <)^j9ep^../That  ^eir  m^tiq^  foUotfa  ^  WSh" 
flmd  of  %9jsip^  i|&:  .a,i»^er.  <f ..cotmaca  wSpcaiwyce, 
Jlj*^  .A?^j?«tvr^  evea^"..  Birt^the  power  ^^tfeoergy  j^y 
.which  tjiis  ii?  .cflfej3ted|.like  jlwti  i» 
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SboH  we  dien  assert,  that  we  we  <;onscioas  of  t  power 
^r  energy  ia  cur  own  tnmdSi  whea^  by  an  act  or  com- 
mand of  our  willy  we  raise  up  a  new  idea,  fix  the  mind 
to  ibe  c<»i;templation  of  it,  tnia  it  on  ^  sides^  and  at 
last  dismiss  it  for  some  other  idea»  when  we  thiidL  that 
we  hv^e  surWyed  k  with  sufficient  acoiiyracy  i  I  believe 
At  s^ade  argiimeBts  w4U  prot^ei  that  eventhi^  coxmDand 
-{£  the  win  fives  us  aeieal  idea  of  force  or>enez|[y., 

JFms^#  it  nmst  be  allowed^  that^  wKen  we  know  a 
'^iiyWer^  We  know  that  very  circum Aance  in  the  cause,  hf 
.which  it  is  rubbled  to  Reduce  the  effect :  For  these  are 
tsupposed  to  be  8}ti«iyfao«is,  We  must,  thertfore,  know 
both -the  eause  and  effect,  ai^  tiie  rekdtion  between  them. 
But^do  we  j^etend  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  qf 
the  human  soul  and  4ht  nature  of  an  idea,  or  &e  -aptitude 
of  the  Xmc  to  produce  the  other?  This  is  a  real  creation^ 
t  ^bdttctijon  of  Something  out  of  nothing :  Which  im- 
plies a- power  so  great,  that  it  may  seem,  at  first  %igfa1^ 
beydnd  the  redch  of  any  being  kss  than  infinite*  At  least 
it  must  be  bwned,  thdt  suth  a  power  is  not  felt,  nor 
Snbwft^  nor'  even  conceivable  by  the  mind.  We  onljr 
fed  the  eve^t,  namely^  the  existence  of  aii  idea,  conse* 
quent  to  a'cenunand  of  tbe  will:  But  the  manner,  in 
which  this  t^eratioQ  is  performed^  the  power  by  which 
itis  produced,  is  entirely beyoddiMxrtomprehensioti; 

SeeoMiff  Tbt  coftittand  of  the  tbixyi  t^ver  itsdf  is  11« 
teit^d;  as  well  as  its  command  over  the  body ;  and  these 
Sandiik  l^t'  hot'  kfibwn  by  rtifldn,  or  aiiy  acqtiaintitnce 
w^  1^  natture  of  cmst  ahd  dKct  $  but  only  by  expe^ 
'^^ee^aiM'  obsertatbn^  as  in  all  t>lber  natural  eirents  and 
m  ^be  opdi^oii  of  edeteitaft  objects.'  Our  ftothority  over ' 
<;«^'^^e^%c^i^tftsr  ^»i  pbsiibns  is  "ma^  Wes&er  than  dilait 
ovdr  our  ideas;  and  eWir't&e  latter  aimhodtyi^^circuni- 
sdribed  within  v^y^agnwwiHyBndariesr  -Will  any  one 


^4    .•'.^:-'M^-^  sixysKar'^H:-       -  •'> 

pretchd'  to  'asiisigit  the'^tiilSindfe  reiis^  t^  l9iede  boBoilcu 

inanothet?  ■••^^-  ^-"-^  •'•^--'  '-^^"  ^- •  ■  ^-'  •  -''-^ 
•  arWfifAf,-  Thiy  selficonftttattd  ft  Very'fiftHeftt' at  *«fei 
TenttitBi^V  Antiti  fe  healtlvpdssesSMfes- more  of  it  tlhin 
oneiaaguJsiiHig  #rtH  sickiieSs.  ^Wt  »^  mot^  inistef  6{ 
o^  tbou^hts-iil"  the  Willing  fhstti  iliMthe  evening ;  '^m^ 
itig^-thm  rfter  ft  Ml  meri*  Can  We"  give  any  reason 
for  ^heae  vaiiations^  esdcispt  experience'?  .  Whe»e,  then, 
is  the-p«>wer,  i>f  iroi^h  wc'prtteiid'lobe  <Jon«d<ytts?  h 
'there  not  here,  ei^ei^  in  a  st^fnal  ot  material  sub^ 
Stance,  or  both,  some  secret  intecliamsin  or  structure  of 
parts,  up<m  whieh  the  effect^ 'depends^,  and  whidi,  being 
entirely  unknoivm  to  us,  r^ndet^  the  power  or  energy  « 
the  will  equally  unknown  and  incon^rehen»ble  ?"  ' 
'  VoHtion  is  surely  tin  aet  x^f  the  ^nind,  iPvith  which  we 
are  sufficiently  acquHintH*     Reflect  upon  it.     Consi- 

r  , I.  . 

iderit  on  all  sides*     Db  you  fihd  ajiy  thing  in  it  like 

thi*  creative  power,  by  ^^«^cli  it  raises  from  nothing  a 
new  idea^  and,  with  &  kind  of  yiAT>  imitates  the  onmi-' 
potence  of  its  Maker,  if'Fntay'b^s  alldwj^  so  t^  speak, 
who  cafled  forth  into  ^xistencte  all  the  l^arious  scenes  of 
Nature  ?     So  farfrom^  being  conscious  of  this  oncirgy 

\n  the  will,  it  requires^  as  c(»Nain  esperieilce^  as  that  df 
which  we  are  possessed,  to-  cqnvm^^  U&  that  such^X- 
tracnrdinairy  ^flfe^tfi^  do 'ever  tiw^  hod  a-  simple  a«|t  of 

*»v6tttion.  -  *^'--   -    • --^  r-    *  .*:v.-  t;-    ;■     ..-V  i    *.' 

Thegenei^dity  (rf  iharikind^e^t^  flnd'in5^  ffiffictiltyfo 

»accouiiting  for^  iRke^^^bflMHio^^asid  famiHar  o^itd^tts 

Wnat^ireVs^^^^  ihe^dti^SK^^^if^f  h^vybddies,the  groMlk 
'  ^f  plants,  tii€(*gene#Mlondl''3|(j^imals^  W  theiioliiirfi- 

^nt  of  b(5didfif^by{i^i'^Bilt'6l:^|)«ftey  tha^^ 

cases,  they.  ,percei3[e  4he ,  very  force  or  energy  of  the 

tjaus^,  by  which  i\  isi  conn^cte^  lyilh  its  effect,  and  is 
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kxig  hftbil;,  suol^^tttni  of  niw4  tlnjMf  joppn^tbc  a(if>f;;4fr 
ance  of  t&e  cause,  thej  inmiediatelj  expect  iirkb  A^pilr 
roace  itausii9l«tUiii4aiit,  and  hsif^Jtjcp^qwe  it jpos^Up 
tlisft  anj  other  ^«nt  could^fi^3i»}t  froQv  ^t,  It  \a.  qtfLj.  00 
the  -djiscoyerjr  oC  cytraoidiasi^  pl\nffoyyii^  iwi^.  y 
.earthqiiakes,  p^stilcnflfy'and  prpdlgM)fto£^jr^^ 
they. fiod, themselves ^^  lo^s^  a»^g9  fhlWropfil^caiw^ 
and  to^^xtshin  the  maofmx>i%Pi^iK^^^^I^  ^S^^^ 
ced  1^  it«  It  10  Bsufil^  fn«m  -ui'  wch^  di|Bpulti^$^  jtf> 
Sna^e  xeconrse  to  aniiMt  ji0|l|isjal^i9<f|%ej(ltJ^^ 
the^  inunadiate  cause ^of  Hukt  pveo^  wjt4<:h  $^]:prisea  tl^qai^ 
and  mrhich  thej  tlu^k  WW^t  ^  acRiopqte^  £^^^^091  th^ 
^ou&oa  yowiGats  of  natures  Sut  phUoK^^bec^i  ifh$>^qu^< 
I  J  their  scc^tiny  aJitU^  6w:*l|€i:^  jpMUcdiUfly  Pf^Vj^ 
that,  ev»  in  tlie  «ii9«(i#mi}^  Qireats^:<^  energy  of  th^ 
cause  is  as uaia^telligiWeas ia tl^ most m^pwalj^and ihsit 
we  enlj  leam  b]r^xpeijence;thjo  frequent  GpKjUNCT^qjr 
of objects^without-bepg  efer'^Ie'to<;Qmp^ehend.aigr 
ihipg  Ukei  CoKNECTiOpr  between  them^  ^J^Ptify  the^ 
iDany  phjlo^phers  Hmk,  themselves.aliliged  bj.  reaacp 
to^b^ye  tse^^^t^  ^  occaaiopa,  to  the  $aine>ppn(4p]|s» 
."v^btf^h  the  ▼ulgpF^'fifiv;^  ftJ^P®^  to  bu^in.9ases  that^ap- 
rpear  inijracu}^sand.8^ipsoat^raly  Xhey  aoknpwlfdge 
iQia4t9PdJilktelUge^errto.,  be>  not.o^ly  tl^e  ultipiate.and 
oiiginsd(p9i»3e.;of;8Utthii)ig»»  butthe  iwiKdi?te  aod^iol^ 
cause  of  everj  event  which  appears  in  nature*^  .  ThCjT 
pia^eiuJb(tb^|hK)iSf^  olijef^Sy  r^^^bi^b  itxe  ix^mmm^ji^^ 
nm%%^4^m^hii^iV^rmi^  nobbing  bi^^rfl^itww;^;,  ftnd 
iAAt  ;tb9£ilri3^r$«4  ^mtpfmklSil^i^  ,«y4?y  effi^is  1^ 
!B»ytipo^«npri'foj:£5e«ifr,Qat|H:e>ifb«t  a  W)liuon  f^^tbe  Su- 
>jpMnli^efa^1(^I^a^iS^4|l|llhiAf|xchf^  sboi|24 

M^    T')     VTl-JUaLq        >'^   '       'T—     ^■-         -'.v    ^f.^*  '>:•  . 


iMt  orte  billittWl-b^l  tu^^  aiibtbir  bjr  a  feir^e  ^vdkich  A 
lias  d^ittd^&oi^  tS^  to^hd}*  ^  %«Jt)uce  ;  it  &  Hihe  D«i^ 

Vie  .iseec^d  4)2^,  ^kg  «tel<fermi^%d  td  'tfik  oj^mbdi  hf 
^e  itnpulsib  itf  )ih^  €r^  b^;  in  eons^uenice  «{  tliosfe 
gehehd  laws  Whieh  b^  1»i$  kid  fhwh  to  himself  t&  the 
{^veirnmen^  of  the  toidv^rit^.  But  ^ixOosophtr^  adirMk». 
^g  sftiU  in  thek*  iti<|iiki'i&s>  discoV^r^  thli^  $s  w«  are  tOk 
^aiij  ^br«R%  6f  the  poWe»  dft  ^^cA  «le^nd(  the  iim. 
^fii  ^>^tfdblii  <>f  bodiie^,  <#e  «tt«  ii6  less  i^<im»t  of  tkift 
footer  oh  which  dep^ends  the oper^ti&A  <i£tidnd  tmHodji^ 
bt  cS}foi;ykm  iHaoi  $  tn^  ai^  i9t  nble,  lekhler  fit>m  x}ia: 
senses  t^  eonseimi^^^  t6  assign  th^  illtkl^&te  prioiiple  % 
one  tt^y  more  ih^  in  <th^  othe^.  The  same  ig&<»rahc% 
Ihereforey  tedtzces  kl^M  f6  'A%  s^Hie  ctoticluiiBicm^  Thcf 
asset^y  %ha%  the  Deity  h  thfe  iitimediai^  ciASaie  ^k  the  iinion 
tetwtrensoml  and  body ;  and  that  they  arfe  not  the  orgaxm 
X)F  sensfe,  which,  feeing  agit'Afcd  hf  extcfitid  bhjecfts^  pro- 
dace  sensations  in  the  inind ;  feat  that  it  is  a  jpsurti^dilaa: 
volition  of  our  omnipotent  Maker,  Which  lexcites  sac'h 
a  sensation  in  eoniequeiice  of  slich  ct  n^otion  ih  the  or^ 
n  like  thanheir,  it  is  hot  any  ener^;^  in  the  will 
that  pt'dduces  local  motion  in  out  members :  It  is  God 
liijtnself  who  is  pleased  to  sebohd  out  will,  in  itself  im- 

y  * 

jpoleftt,  and  to  command  that  mbtibn,  whith  we  fetrone*- 
iusly  attribute  to  bur  bwh  po^r  W  fefBiacy:  mr  do 
philb^phers  stop  at  this  conclusioh.  They  sometinies 
extdi^'the  same  inference  \o  the  mipH  i^tselF  in  its  intetr 
nal  b"pfetatibns.  Out  ^m^ental  vilioh^of  conception  df  i(feia^ 
is  tipthihg  but  k  revelatioii  irnaSie,  tb^^s*  hj'  bur^lVlakeii. 
When  we  voluntarily  turn  our  thoughts  to  *any  object, 
and  raise  up  its  image  in  the  fancy ;  it  is  n(jt  the  will 
which  creates  that  ideia :  It  is  the  universal  Creator  who 
discovers  it  to  the  mind,  and  renders  it  preset  tP  lis. 
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Tims,  apcording  fto  th«se  philosopher^  «very  tfauig  it 
fim  of  God.  Not  content  with  the^^docifk,  &it,mo^ 
thin^g;  ejxists  but  h j  his  wiU^^  thtt  nothing  possesses  ai^ 
power  but  by  his  coacession  ^  thc^j  rob  natar«^  md  aU 
cxeatedl>eii^«y  of  every  powei^  iq  order  to  lender  thei^r 
dependence  on  the  Deity  still  more  sensible  and  ixiua^ 
^te.  They  consider  aot^  that,  by  this  theory,  they 
dlnunish^  instead  of  magnif  jing,  the  grs^uieur  of  thoM 
attributes,  which  they  aifect  so  mttch  to  celebrate,  t^ 
argues^  surely,  more  power  in  the  Dei^,  to  delegate  a 
certain  degree  of  power  to  inferior  crenturss,  than  to 
produce  every  thing  by  his  -own  inimediate  volition..  It 
argues  more  wisdom  to  contrive  at  first  the  fabric  of  tht 
.  world  with  such  perfect  foresight,  that,  of  itself,  and  by 
its  proper  operation^  it  may  serve  all  the  purposes  of 
J*rovideQce,  than  if  the  great  Creator  were  obliged  every 
xaoment  to  adjust  its  parts,  and  aninaate  by  his  breath 
9U  the  wheels  of  that  stupendous  machine. 

But  if  we  would  have  a  more  philosophical  confuta- 
tion of  this  theory,  perhaps  the  two  following  reflect 
tio^s  may  suffice. 

Firstp  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  theory  of  the  universal 
energy  and  operation  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  too  bold 
ever  to  carry  conviction  with  it  to  a  man  sufficiently- 
apprized  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  and  the  nar<» 
row  limits  to  which  it  is  confined  in  ali  its  operations. 
Though  the  chain  of  arguments  which  conduct  to  it 
were  ever  so  logical,  there  must  arise  a  strong  auspicio^ii 
if  not  an  absolute  assurancie,  that  it  has  carried  us  ^uite 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties^  when  it  leads  to  con- 
^lusicHis  so  extraordinary,  and  so  remote  from  cottiinon 
Kf^  a^d  experience.  We^are  ^ot^into  fairy  lani  lon^ 
iere  we  have  reached  the  last  steps  of  our  theory  ;  and 
ti>ere  we  have  no  reason  to  trust  our  ^opu^on  methods  ,of 
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trgnmeat,  or  to  think  that  our  usual  analogies  an<|  pro* 
bd^ties  have  anjt  authoritj*  Our  line  is  top  short  to 
fethoin  such  immense  abysses*  And  however  v^  may 
firttier  ourselves,  that  we  are  guided^  in  every  step  which 
pe  take^  by  a  kind  of  verisimilitude  ^nd  experience  ; 
y^  tazj  be  aissured  that  this  fancied  experience  has  no 
azLthority,  when  we  thus  apply  it  to  subjects  that  lie  en* 
ikelj  out  of  the  sphere  of  experience.  But  an  this  we 
shall  bave  occasion  to  touch  afterwards  \ 

Secondly y  1  cannot  perceive  any  fo^ce  in  the-^guments 
on  which  tiiis  theoxy  is  founded.  We  ajre  ignorant,  it  is 
true,  of  the  manner  in  which  bo£es  operate  on  eacb 
other.  Their  force  or  energy  is  entirdy  incomprehen- 
aible  r  But  sire  we  not  equally  ignorant  of  the  manner  or 
foree  by  whi^  a  mind^  even  the  Supreme  Mind,  ope- 
rate;$,  either  on  itself  or  on  body  ?  Whence,- 1  beseech 
you,  do  we  acquire  any  idea  of  it  ?^  We  have  no  senti- 
ment or  consciousness  of  this  power  ia  ourselves.  Wp' 
have  no  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  but  what  we  learn 
firond  reflection  on  our  own  fieumkies*  Were  our  igno« 
zaace,  therefore,  a  good  reason  for  rejecting  any  thing, 
we  should  be  led  into  that  principle  of  drying  Jdl  ener- 
gy  zn  the  Supreme  Being,  as  much  as  in^  the  grossest 
matter.  We  surely  comprehend  as  little  ifche  operations 
of  one  as  of  the  other.  Is  it  more  difficult  to  conceive, 
that  motion  m^  arise;  froni  impuh^  than  that  it  may 
arise  from  volition  ?  All  we  know  is  pur  profound  ig- 
jyorance  in  both  cases  t-      ^ 

PART  n.  .    .  . 
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.    BiJT  to  hasten  to  9  conclusic^  of  this  argument^  whielf 

*  ^  alxqady  drawn  out  to  too  gpeat  a  kngtb  :     We  havqi 
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soi^ht  m  Tain  for  n  ide&  of  jKmer  or  neceassryi 
nettiooy  inxall  t&e  sources  finom  vAdcti  we  could  an^oAe- 
it  to  Me  derived,    h  appears^  thtt^  in  smgle  inttmceinaiE 
die  bpeiration  of  bodies,  we  never  can,  by  our  utmost 
^cmtmyi  discover  aojr  thing  bitt  one  event  &Sxmiag 
another }  without  being  Mt  to  coniprehend  ntkj  ioBoe, 
or  power  by  which  the  jcaose  oiwrates^  or  any 
.aectum  between  it  and  its  supposed  efiect.    The 
difficulty  occurs  in  conteihplitting  ,die  operatioBs  of  soind 
on  body  r  where  we  observe  the  motion  of  the  litter  to 
follow  upon  the  volition  of  die  former;  but  are  not^dife 
to  observe  or  condsiine  the  tyie,  which  binds  togedieriQjb 
modon  and  voUdon,  or  the  energy  by  wliidi  die  aind 
produces-  this  efifelBt  •     The  attihority  of  die  wifi  over  its 
<fwn  faeUldes  and  ideas  is  dot  a  whit  more  coihprAtti* 
sibl^:    So  d>aty  upon  die  whol^'diere  spears  aoi^' 
tbroughont  all  nature,  any  =ciiie  instance  of  coiinecttoil, 
which  is  cooeeivable  by  us.    All  e^nts  seem  ^entiidy 
loose  and  separate.    Ohe  event  follows  another,  bnt  we 
never  can  observe  any  tye  between  them.    They  sieeaa^ 
^onfoia^d,  but  never  eofmeettd*    Bui  as  we  can  have  ms 
id^  of  ally  thing,  wideh'  never  ippeared  to  our  ontwaxd 
sense  or  inward  sendnwnt,  the  neceasaiy  comjhision  uims 
to  be,  "that  we  have  no  idiea  of  ecmneedon  or  powervt' 
sH,  iHid  that '  these  wvrds  fare  absolutely  without  mf 
meaning,' when- et]^|i3oyedeither  ih  phiHbophicalreasDn« 
ings,  or  commoh  Hfb. 

.  But  there  still  remwis  one  meAod  'of  avoifing  tlds 
conclusion,  and  one  source  which  we  have  not  yet  exa- 
mined. '  When  any  natural  object  or  event  is  presented, 
it  is  impossible  for  us,  by  any  sagacity  or  pehetradon, 
io  discover,  6t  dveti  conjecture,  ^thout  experience,  wl»t 
event  will:imidit=£?om  j^-or  to-carry  our  foresight  be- 
yond that  4bj^dt;  vHUch  is  immediately  JMresent'tddie^ 


flMttt^iriiett  wehaTibalMeanced  KpttrtkfJhr  (a«re&tilo  fbk 
£»;»  Kfual  aiiafi)ier^  vie  aani^net  cii;l|dadi  to.  fevib  ar  ^eral 
itoJo^  OT'&rtfl  wjnt  witt  ka^eivuk  like  cbsm  ).  h  %eiaii^ 
jytttljr  esteemscL  aa  iiiipar49Qabl&  tWDOttY^  to  }T(dgiP  ^ 
liiB  wh{do  ooiuse  qf  aotiitfe:ihdii);  one^sinj^eQtpeitttiiatit^ 
lumoe-vvsc  anmpBte  w  ceatvaa.  Bud  ^ivbfii  ptie*  pM|ctlk 
hr  speides  o£  enant  buL  fiiwaj^,  ia.  atf  fcii$Mic«sj»  beed^ 
qcn^Buiodmffaaqotiieh^  me-i^sdLii'nalMigdtf  aii^.scra^)d> 
«fi  ftflMtellMig  one  npcdi  Ae  appeaitance'  <^  tUe'oth^  an^ 
^  isn^Ttiig  that  ctssoning^  wbadi  omi  alone  4«6t£re  tu^ 
o^aoj/aMnttes  of  fact  atr  psibtBoce^.  We  dieti  csalltfafl^ 
osfi  obfoot^  ^hmv  X  tli^  olher  Efaa.  Wb  ad^pasc^  thair 
tlurcL  ifiL  some  comttotioa  letwsea  them>  sofiM7|iower  if 
theLoaaii,^  h^  wUoh  it  miaSiblj!  paoducesi  theothM^  anfc 
qpcoatevwik  thegve^tesli  ocrtaiiitjt  aopd  $tMago<i  tte«08^ 

ItafjpeMrsy^dieD^jdMtiULs  idncf  a  iie^Bsae;f  oMmadiM 
anoagi  c^ieiilaiaffiMS;  from  &  fitunber  of  siiiiliv  usMdM^ 
ndusb  oocair,  of 'lilMc<mstBiitcan£iu>ptk)iio£  tlleseierai^ 
Mr  ^WKthat  idaa  asrcar  be  siigjg8itadb3r.air^caLe^^tli|fBe» 
itistatnpw,  surtajatAia  a^  p0nil>]ftL  Hglit^t  aad  jw^sitictM; 
Bui  ihficS'  ia  nodupg  m^attntbct  ai'  iftHaouna^  dii*4Kaaf 
frDnLOoery^sitti^  instR&oe^  adiicli  is  auppoMdto  be-asi^ 
aptljr  ajasdlar ;  ^xcsptoid^^  ibatafter  a^fepetiiaoft  d^stmi^ 
lax  in?rtanrtt.S|  the.  mindi  is  canoed^  lay  l^^t^  iq>^  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  one  event,  to  expect  its.iisaal<attsn«iBii^y  ai^di 
tp  bdteiite»  timt.  it  lariUL  ezistu  Tbia.coanectiony'^tliete-* 
{ore^  ^riudt*  we^i/mtUeixiind^tktSbcoatDiiiarj,  ixaasities: 
q£  tbe.  iss^guiadoDufroilLone  object  to  i:te  uBoaV  aftendmtv. 
^  dia  sesitkiient  Qf  impression^  from  wHiic^  we  fqrm  thi- 
iiis^^'paiABC  dt  nficefisayj-  coxmection.  Nc^ivmg  fatther 
is  is  jdie  case;  Gontemjdate  t\^  subject  on^  aU*  sides> 
;^«ill.nie9n|%d:an^olteror%io*ef'|U  Tim' 
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xi$tI»^MoW^  dtA^  tb«  o2|f^  ^i^V'^ra^  connected^  but  on^ 
1^  thft  h  Vf^  ^oimiifm^  the.  0lfc$«<.  Aitisi; }»  hM 
observ«d.»jgei»}i  ioBl^uio^sk.  o£tibi«  iuitiifi&»JbL«  tbea  pro^ 

pm&d  tp..  glx^ ji«(  to  ^s  a«w  idM  of  ron iircM^  A  No«* 
t^g  Imt  tlHitv  Ii«'i)€9^>%r/r>thfi9e  treats  to  be  coMr«<«^ 
m,  bis  imf^JbalilQO^  And  can  ceadilj  fo^etel  the  <¥.ist/ftnoft 
a£.oiie  fum,  tbe  tppearaoce  of  tb^  othier^  When  W0 
aOj^dlu^eficii:^  tbat  one  ofajact  ia  coDnectad^  Motk  aaolhcr^ 
we^in0Mi%oi^7  t)^  .^^  have  afquiie^.  a^cDnncctioii  in 
(^  tbo^ht^  .9ad:  givo  hm  to  this  laferente^  hj  whidr 
they  b€»c:<Mm  proofs  of  eadi  other's  existence :  A  con^* 
^»aav9^t)uch/  u  apiMtwhal  cactcaDisdinacjr^  9  ^  hut  whidi 
SQe]9»  £oMf|de4ou.  su^ici^ti  eTj^QO0*  Nor^T^  itr  edU 
^kw^e^bevwaJuia^  bj  anjr  geacfaj:  difBdettcig  9f  die  va^ 
dfM£stiaidii%^«r  sfiAptical:su0f>ieion  ooncenuag.  eizery  ooa-^ 
dn^im  inUchi  ift  ^w  and:  estraotdinflr}?.  Na  conchi-^ 
m&^%.psi9k  Wjm^.  agreeable  :ta  «»pttcsstDi  diaa  such.  &$> 
9|iJ^  (lbP9¥^P9^%;  coyidoniag  the*  weakness  and:  nsstova 
]$mij^/>f  bBQifV'r^^n  9ed.  ^apacbj?. 

A^  ^at  ^iifismger,  instaoc^  oaa  b«p  produced  of  tfao 
sit^fHQg  igii^«c(tft  and.  ^f)Qf4»^s&  of:  the  understand- 
ingiLilMdMth^  present  ?  £ait  sarelj>  if  .tfiere  be  anj  relaf«x 
l!i^i|.aiiK«g  <^ef:ts^  wbiicbit.iinports;us  to  know^peiv 
ftcllj^i^isitbat 9f  cmsQ andsefiisrt;  On  thb  aaoB.fbund^ 
ed.  ill^joi^v^^fifsifigik^  snattet  of  fact  or  exists. 

^c^«..  By.  xm^ii»s.  i^f  it  akiRe.  wet  alUin  9cxyL  aesttrano^ 
Qoaceiapinig^fAlJ/acta  which  ajos  r«aio?:e4JBDon3L  the  present 
liestinRinf  of  awpei90]Qr^^^  .Xfaeqd^imm^ 


«Bietteiitilltj  ci  all  sdences  is  to  tesu^h  us  how  ik  coti** 
Ivoul  and  regulate  future  evaats  by  their  causes.  Our 
dioughts  and  iuquiries  ate^  therefore^  every  ttioioteax  em* 
jployed  aboilt  this  rehtion  i  Yet  to  fanperfeet  are  the 
ideas  which  we  form  doncehung  it>  that  it  is  imposdU^ 
to  gii^e  any  just  defttitiou  df  caute^  except  what  is^ 
dneyiru  from  something  ^i^nmecms  and  foreigh  to  it#' 
Similar  objects  are  always  conjoined  with  similar.  Of 
tfiis  we  hdvd  experience.  Suitably  t/6  this  experience^'- 
thertfofe^  we  may  de&ie  a  cause  to  be  M  objictifolhw^ 
^fy  amther^  andvfBePeait  tbi  objMSi  suAHor  t6  tbigjirsif 
are/6lhwed  by  objects  swdl&t  /<»  tbt  second*  Or^  m  other- 
words,  ^here^  If  the  first  object  had  f0t  ieen^  tie  second 
m^et  bad  txistedi  The  appearance  df  a  ifauise  always 
conveys  the  mind,  by  a  customary  tran^bn^  to  the  idea 
of  the  effect.  Ofthisalsdwehave  expedeuce^  W^may^ 
therefdre^  suitstbly  to  thi^  experience^  form  another  de- 
finition of  cause }  and  call  it^  an  objsct/oOowedby  another^ 
atid  whose  appearance  always  conveys  the  thought  to 
t6at  otheri,  But  though  both  these  d^finidons  be  drawn 
from  circumstances  foreign  (o  the  cause>  we  Cannot  re- 
medy this  inconvenience^  or  attain  any  mprtf  perfect  de* 
fimtton>  which  msey  poiiit  out  that  drcumstance  in  the 
cause  which  gives  it  a  connection  with  its  efiect.  Wli 
have  no  idea  of  this  connecdon ;  nor  ev«i  «ny  distiMI 
notion  what  it  is  we  desire  to  know,  when  we  eAdeavour 
at  a  <^noeption  of  it.  We  say,  for  msttece,  that  the  vi-« 
bration  of  this  string  is  the  cause  of  thisJ|^irtiGular 
sound.  But  what  do  we  mean  by  thai  aCnnalion? 
We  eith^  mean,  that  this  vibration  isfoU6ix>(td  by  this 
sounds  and  that  all  similar  vUratiollt  Jkatre  heenfoityvom 
edby  similar  sounds :  Or,  that  this  vibration  isJbUowed 
fy  this  sound,  and  that  upon  the  appearame  (^9t»f  the 
mad  anticipates  the  senses,  andftrms  immedi$teif  an  idem 
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^  if^eiiptber.  We.  maj  consider  the  relatiiHi  q£  caufie 
.and  effect  in  either  of  these  two  lights ;  but  beyond 
ihG^,  we  have  no  idea  of  it  *« 

To  recapitulate,  therefore,  the  reasonings  of  this  Sec- 
tion:. Ever  J  ideais  copied  from  some  preceding.impres- 
sion  or  sentiment ;  and  where  we  cannot  find  any  impres- 
sion, we  may  be  certain  that  there  is  no  idea.  In  all 
single  instances  of  the  opemtionof  bodies  or  minds^  thei^ 

V  is  nothing  that  produces  any  impression,  nor  consequent- 

«  Ij  can  suggest  any  idea,  of  power  or  necessary  connection. 
But  when  many  imiform  instances  appear,  and  the  same 
object  is  always  followed  by  the  same  event ;  we  then 
begin  to  entertain  the  notion  of  cause  and  connection. 
We  then  Jiei  a  new  semtiment  or  impxvssion,  to  wit,  a 
custom^y  connection  in  the  thought  or  imagination  be- 
tween one  ofagect  and  its  usual-attendant ;  and  this  senti- 
snent-  is  the  original  of  that  idea  which  we  seek  for* 
For  as  this  idea  arises  from  a  number  of  similar  instan- 
cesy  and «not  from  any  single  instance ;  it  must  :arise  from 
that  cifcumstance,  in  which  &e  number  of  instances  dif- 
fer from  every  individual  ^instance*  But  this  customary 
^connection  or  transition  of  the  imagination  is  the  only 
circumstance  in  which  they  difien  In  every  other  par- 
<icul^  Ihjcy  are.  alike*  The  first  instance  which  we  saw 
^ng^otieniy  communicated  by  the  shod^  of  two  billiard- 
b^  ^  ];:etom  to  this  obvious  illustration)  is  exactly 
^nular  to  any  instance  that  may,  at  present,  occur  to  us; 

f,^cepf0niLy^  that  we  could  not,  at  first,  in/ir  one  event 
bag^tj^.p^^l  which  we  are  enabled  to  do  at  present, 
,silter  sok:longa<oui>se  of  uniform  experience.     I  know  not, 

.J9fh0fy^  |he^4a4fcr  will  readily  apprehend  this  reason- 
i|Lg>  ^  I  a9i4Kira;id,  that,  should  I  multiply  words  about 

i^   (tl^  ^,       <fffilif   W  iliiM'  'I'         H  I  =21 
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it,  or  flirow  it  ifttd  «  greffeer  varietj  o^  lights^  it  ivmifd 
oiujr  Dcconie  mon*  uMCUivfr'ttKl  inttiisstc*  In  sll  abstrsct 
xeasonings,  there  i$  one  point  of  view^  which,  if  ^  cati 
Iftppilj  hit,  tre  sbtH  go  £|rther  towarjds  iUastrating  the 
euhjeet,  than  by  til  the  eloquence  and  copious  ezpres$ioti 
in  the  world.  This  point  of  view  we  should  endeatvout 
10  reachy  and  reserve  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  for  subjectif 
whidk  ai^  n^ore  adapted  to  them* 
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PART  L 

It  might  reasonably  be  expected,  in  ^estions,  wluch 
hare  been  canvassed  and  disputed  with  great  eagerness^ 
^nce  the  ^si  origin  of  science  and  philosophy,  that  the 
meaning  of  aH  the  terms,  at  least,  should  have  been 
agreed  upcm  among  ihe  disputants  9  and  our  inquiries,  in 
the  course  of  two  thousand  years,  been  able  to  pass  from 
words  to  the  true  and  real  vxbject  of  the  controversy. 
For  how  easy  may  it  seem  to  give  exact  definitions  of 
the  terms  employed  in  reasoning,  and  make  these  defi*- 
niti(»s,  not  the  mere  sound  of  words;,  the  object  of  fu.- 
tnre  scrutiny  and  examantion?  But  if  we  consider  th^ 
matter  more  narrowly,  we  shalj  be  apt.  to  draw  a  quite 
opposite  conclusion.  From  this  circumstance  alone^ 
that  a  controversy  has  been  long  kept  on  foot,  and  re- 
mains still  undecided^  we  may  presume,  that  there  i^ 
$ome  ambiguity  in  the  expression,  and  that  the  dispu- 
tants affix  different  ide^^s  to  the  terms  employed  in  the 
oootroversy.  For  as  the  facilities  of  the  nodnd  are  sap* 
posed  to  be  naturally  alike  in  every  individual  \  other- 
wise nothing  could  be  more  fruitless  than  to  reason  or 
dispute  together;  it  were  impossible,  if  men  afiix  the 
saa)e  ideas  to  their  terms,  that  they  could  so  long  form 
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different  opinions  of  the  same  subject  >  especially  wheq 
they  cpDMnunicate- their  views,  and  ettch  party  turn 
themselves  on  ^11  sides^  in  search  of  arguments,  which 
may  give  them  the  victory  over  their  antagonists.  It 
is  true ;  if  men  attempt  the  discussipn  of  questi^s, 
which  lie  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  human  capacity, 
such  as  those  concerning  the  origin  of  worlds,  or  the 
economy  of  the  intellectual  system  or  region  of  spirits, 
they  may  long  beat  the  air  in  their  fruitless  contests,  and 
never  arrive  at  any  determinate  conclusion.  But  if  the 
question  regard  any  subject  of  common  life  and  expe^ 
rience;  nothing,  one  would  think,  could  preserve  the 
dispute  so  long  Undecided,  but  some  ambiguous  expres- 
sions, which  keep  the  antagonists  still  at  a  distance,  and 
hinder  them  from  grappling  with  each  other. 

This  has  been  the  case  in  the  long  disputed  question 
concerning  liberty  and  necessity ;  and  to  so  remarkable 
a  degree,  that,  if  I  be  not- much  mistaken,  we  shall  find, 
that  all  mankind,  both  learned  and  ignorant,  have  always 
been  of  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  this  subject,  and 
that  a  few  intelligible  definitions  woidd  immediately  have 
put  an  end  to  the  whole  controversy.  I  own,  that  this 
dispute  has  been  so  much  canvassed  on  all  hands,  and 
has  led  philosophers  into  such  a  labyrinth  of  obscure  so- 
phistry, that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  a  sensible  reader  indulge 
his  ease  so  far  as  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  proposal  of 
such  a  question,  from  which  he  can  expect  neither  in- 
struction nor  entertainment.  But  the  state  of  the  argu- 
ment here  proposed  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  renew  his 
attention  ;  as  it  has  more  novelty,  promises  at  least  some 
decision  of  the  controversy,  and  will  not  much  disturb 
his  ease  by  any  intricate  or  obscure  reasoning. 

I  hope,  therefore,  to  make  it  appear,  that  all  nicn 
h^ye  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  both  of  necessity  and  pf 
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libertj,  according  to  any  reasonable  sense  which  can  be 
put  on  these  terms  j  and  that  the  whole  controversy  ha^ 
iiitherto  turned  noierely  upon  words.  We  shall  begin 
with  exanoining  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 

It  is  ^universally  allowed,  that  matter,  in  all  its  ope- 
rations^ is  actuated  by  a  necessary  force,  and  that  every 
natural  effect  is  so  precisely  determined  by  the  energy  of 
its  cause,  that  no  other  effect,  in  such  particular  circum- 
stances, could  possibly  have  resulted  from  it.  The  de- 
gree and  direction  of  every  motion  is,  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  prescribed  with  such  exactness,  that  a  living 
ereature  may  as  soon  arise  from  the  sho<{k  of  two  bodies^ 
as  nxotion,  in  any  other  degree  or  direction,  than  what  is 
actually  produced  by  it.     Would  we>  therefore,  form  a 

.just  and  precise  idea  of  necessity^  we  must  consider 
whence  that  idea  arises,  when  we  apply  it  to  the  opera- 
tion of  bodies. 

It  seems  evident,  that,  if  all  the  scenes  of  aature  were 
continually  shifted  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  two  events 

.  bore  any  resemblance  to  each  other,  but  every  object  was 
entirely  new,  without  any  similitude  to  whatever  had 
been  seen  before,  we  should  never^  in  that  case^  have  at- 
tained the  least  idea  of  necessity^  or  of  a  connection 
among  these  objects.  We  mi'ght  say,upon  such  a  suppo- 
sition, that  one  object  or  event  has  followed  another,  not 
that  one  was  produced  by  the  other.  The  relation  of 
cause  and  efiect  must  be  utterly  unknown  to  mankind. 

.  Inference  and  reasoning  conoerning  the  operations  of 
nature,  would,  from  that  moment,  be  at  an  end  ^  and  the 
memory  and  senses  remain  the  only  panals  by  wnich 

.  the  knowledge  of  any  real  exi3tence  co^ld  possibly  have 

access  to  the  mind.    X)ur  ide^,  therefore,  of  necessity 

and  causation,  arises  entirely  from  the  uniformity  ob- 

.  servable  in  the  operajdous  of  nature ;  where  similar  ob-« 
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a^e^ij^W^y  cttaftctei^^  itifer  ^e  011^  from  the  uppessii- 

*  ImeiF^^^he^  cXtkst^^  ^1%^^  tm> ^dkttaksfattu^*  fatar  the 

^  ycm£k  ftnif  ^cbhstatit  ib^niaicm  x^iimUr  6bfM^y»tii  the 
ebns£qtidk'{l^£ri»^  tSie  ^tli€fvwe'h«nre4i(^ 

'  fiFit  d^»^y  tliAn^dfb]^^  AttT  aH  iiiaiildadlnve  ef«^ 
^  d!16i^i*e^iRfitli6df  any  d^  or  lieutatioii^that  tfaev^  tw^ 
^  tSi^nMs^ed^  take  |flic^'  ih  lAfe  rohmtaty  ao£(ons  tif 
"^£fi/^aM^^ih  *thief  o^lmdtaft  of  mod)  Itimkibfiow,, 
^'^at  *alF«i^]ldaif  1ift9^  emr  agceed  m  the  AoctiiBe  cif 

*  ticcessitrjr,  and  fhatihey  haveIiithertadisiiin6d^;iBer«lf 
^ -fer  ikft^dtolaixAig  «adi  trtfcer. 

^  '^'f^As  t6  tliie.  fir^  cireiHttstance,.  the  donstsazrtiind  i%gifii!ar 

^^tonjnnctioa  of  similar  events  i  we  msy  possibly -satbfy 

^**6tirsc!ves^by  the  fblibiivtng  coftsideratioiis^  It  is  tttirc^ 

'''iSffy"  lujfetoflW^fcigeif^  tlitft  *ere  iy  a  jgreal  Hnifermitjr 

among  tiie  actibtts  tf  t&efty»  in'&H  turtiohs  zai  sges,^  ani 

<^^Mt  ImiA^  ^tui^'  rek]fadSir»  9dS  -flte-  thtfaae^  ni  its  pri&'^ 

"^ISjilfes  yS^efatiwi^;"  ^The^  saimcinc*iVes  fi3*irays  pro- 

'^"Sfice  ^e  sSftce  aerioittrti  Thib'^teilie  frretto  Ibttdw  fttiib 

^  Ae^sibve^c&selik^^^AA^^      it^teice^  s6lf4oive,  vtfnitfr 

^  iB[f<^&%ipVg^eneirdttt3ry  pTibB6spM«;tli6^  passions,  tioi^ 

^^''^M^aSKiite'^gi^es^  an»  e^biited'd^^  iieciit^^ 

^''li^^^  Ibeeh;  fl^tfie  beghiti%  oTilie  ^^H^^toid'i^taL 

^^  4fe.^'  A^  ^ur^g^t^  ktiohs^&^irttl^itfSKrMdi 

'  ''l&ia^iJie'^bi^i^egh^'&isBikt^  U!»  of 

^1S&  tifit^'  iSr Itfti&SWT^^gttilljn  #(A  «fi  nffaiq)er 
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•dtitege  ill  diis  oftrticuter.  {tt  dii^  «M  i«  ciifar  to  tUmi- 
'jrdr  tike  coibtvit  Aii4;«mrarsaS  friii«|)^  of  fanBun  oa* 
lifre>  hj  iAewmg  inen  in  dl  yit<Mf»  9i  mf^intaMMopm 

Tfiiicii  we  sujT  &ra  our  fl^sswr^^licwy  vni  h^fim»  te^ 
qiiainled  widi  ibe  rc^ukr  ^OAgft  «F  tomm  iictmi  Mi 

'  ^efaavimtfii  Tbcie  lestogis  of  wira^  lalngMs,  fiadoas^ 
and  rcnroliiltkRas^  ace  sdflian/  |Cfiilk<6tiglis  ^  '«pcr]iBM&l% 

^ hj  whidai  tke  politiciao  oT  m^rja}  philo!30plH3' &lttilllt 
ftriaeqjes  of  libi  raieiice »  in  i!h$  scmm  mauer  1^  ibe 
IpbysiGiaifi  or  attifttiil  pbilosophcir .  bqtoom^s  icquiintei 
vnA  Che  nat^fcre  of  plaotcy  ininerslsy  mi  other  ^yiflmrf 
^bject^  bjfr  the  ^xpeiraMntf  wbi^h  be  toai«  omf^cmof 
Ibem.  Nor  «Mre  the  earth*  waH^r^  90A  o&er  elevMaPti^ 
exsamadi  by  AiLi$T0Ti.£  aa$  HtPf ao&Ar£(S,  mqire  Ukf 
lo  &o6e  wbieb  ai  preaont  l«e  iinder  ow^  obfervMW^ 
dia&  ll^tbe  lofii^  described  hy  VoLXMm  f4^  .T4«|X0Sk 
mre  to  those  whp  now  eovem,d>e  world- 

Should  a  traTcOer,  $tisummg  fixMOo  a  £ur  ctruntgr^ 
Imng  us  an  aoeonot  of  ansti  wholly  di&rent  £ro9&  4^ 
widi  whom  vc  weoe  ev^  i^eigiainred  1  loeo  who  nMCf 
tBtirelj  digested  of  Avjuiplfe^  ainjba^il,  or  i^srqQgo  i  wJbo 
knew  no  piea^ire  buit  &iei|d!$bip»g»^o$jitj^  iindfi^^ 
^puit^  !Bre  abyild  tmmecliatelyy  fr(an  tb»sc  circjHngraiHy» 
deld^t  tber  lUaebood^  and  ^ot«  bm.  a  Mar,  witib  ihe  samo* 
^Mm^Msiikfiiund  tfbafibi  bia  n«miim.with  Glories  of 
eMMrt  and  dragons,,  Wffa^  And  if 

wt  woiild  cgcji^e  aay  jM^T  in  bistorj,  we'^xmot 
make  Mr  ci  %  m»»  fwxfimsifig  fixgmu^^ 
fttm  liio  Action^  9^tiiittd,$ot  wyjffiw^ 
•(MMraff^  |;o  tbo  :Oom»e  of  #atttrej^.and  %at  noi^«iman 
aaai»v«v  -SA  ancb v^imMoatflnoea*  <:pttld  erjQr.9x&)ce  hifn 

G4 
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Tius  is  IBM)  much  tb  ht  ssaspected^.  when  he  describesdir. 
supematoral  courage  of  Alexakber,  bj  which  he  was^ 
hurried  on  singly  to  attack  multitudes,  as  when  he  de^ 
SQpbes  his  supernatural  force  and  activity,  hj  which  he 
waft>  able  ta  resist  theuK     So  readily  and  universally  d» 
we  acknowledge  a  unifionnity  io  himiaa  motrves  and 
actions^  as  well  as  in  the  operations  of  body. 
.     Hence,  likewise,  the  beneifit  of  that  experience,  ac- 
quired by  long  life,  and  a  variety  of  business  and  compa- 
ny, in  order  to  instnict  us  in  the  principles  of  human  na- 
ture^ and  regulate  our  future  conduct,  as  well  as  specu- 
lation.    By  means-  of  this  guide  we  mount  up  to  the 
knowledge  of  mens  inclinations  aiid  motives,  fram  their 
actions,  expressions,  and  even  gestures ;  and  again  descend 
ifo  the  interpretation  of  their  actions,  from  our  knowledge 
f>f:  their  motives*  and  inclinations.     The  general  obser- 
•vations,  treasured  up  by  a  course  of  experience,  give  us 
«the  clue  of  human  nature,  and  teach  us  to  unravel  all  its 
intricacies.    Pretexts  and  appearanees^  no  longer  deceive 
u$»     Public  declarations  pass  &r  the  specious  eolouring 
of  a  eause.     And  though  virtue  and  honour  be  allowed 
^heir  proper  weight  and  audiority,  that  perfect  disinte- 
restedness, so  often  pretended  to,  is  never  expected  in  • 
im&ltitudes  and  parties  i  seldom  in  their  leaders  ;'  and 
scarcely '  even  in  individuals  of  any  rank  or  station^  But 
were  there  np  uniformity  in  human  actions^  and  were  • 
every  experiment,  which  we  could  foriar  of  ^i&  kind; 
irregular  and  anomalous,  it  7 we«e  impossible  to  collect 
any  general  observations  concerning:  mankind  y  ^nd  no- 
experience,  however  accurately  digested  by  reflection, 
would  ever  serve  to  any  purpo^.     Why  is  the  agad 
husbandman  more  skilful  ixt  his^  cidling  than  4he  young- 
beginner,  but  becausethere  is  a  certain  miiformity  in  the^ 
operation  of  the  sun^rain^  loidbeaxdi^towsards^tbtfrpro^ 
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dvciioa  of  vegetables  ;  and  experience  teache3>^e  old 
practitioner  the  ruks,  by  vrhich'this  operaticm^s  go^ 
verned  and  directed  ?  v  ■.  >    ut 

.  We  must  not,  howevery  expect,  that  this  ui^ottnify 
of  human  actions  should  be  carried  to  such  aletigth,  as 
that  all  men,  in  the  same  circumstaiices^  will  always  act 
precisely  in  the  same  manner,  without  making  any  al^ 
lowance  for  the  diversity  of  characters,  prejudices;  and 
opinions.  Such  a  umformity,,  in  every  pairticulayr;'  is 
found  in  no  part  of  nature.  ,  On  the^ contrary,  fronrbb^ 
serving  the  variety  of  conduct  in  different  men,  we  ar^ 
enabled  to  form  a  greater  variely  of  maxims,  which  ^^tiS 
suppose  a  degree  of  uniformity, and  regularity • 

Are  the  manners  of  men  different  in  different  age» 
and  countries?  We  learn  thence  the  great  force  of 
castom  and  education,  which  mould  the  human  mind 
from  its  infsoicy,  and  form  it  into  a  fixed  and  establish* 
ed  character.  Is  the  behaviour  and  conduct  of  the  one 
sex  very  unlike  that  of  the  other  ?  It  is  thence  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  different  characters  which 
Nature  has  impriessed  upon  the  sexes,  and  which  she 
preserves  with  constancy  and' regularity.  Are  the  ac- 
tions of  the  same  person  mjuehrdiversified  in  the  diffe- 
rent periods  of  his  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age  >  This 
affords  room  for  many  general  observations  concerning 
the  gradual  change  of  our  sentiments  and  inclination's, 
and  the  different  maxims  which  previail  in  the  different 
ages  of  human  creatures.  Even  thexharacters,  which 
are  peculiar  to  each  individual,  have  a  uniformity  in 
their  influence  }  otherwise*  our  acquftititance  with  the 
persons,  and  our  observation  of  their  conduct,  could 
never  teach  tts  their  di^ositions,  or  serve  to  direct  out 
behaviour  with  regard  to  them. 
.    I  gram  it  possiible  ta  fiadrsoif  e  anions,  ^whlch  setoi  t^ 


,  f. ' 
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bftue  no  regnbr  oooneetiflii  vriih  ^udj  Icnown  oooiH^^^ 
mdjfre  ttxo^liiHis  to  all  due  measmies  of  conducty  wfaick 
have  cv«r  been  esl9(blished  for  tb€  gchrtnuncnt  of  acieiv 
BiMtf  we  wottid  wiiliagly Imsw^ what  yftHgHfimt  dwiM 
be  farmtd  of  stich  iiregijJar  and.  ej^tssantbasj  act]4Mis ; 
we  m*j  eonatder  tbe  aootisaents^  commoiily  entertuied 
wttb  regard  to  those  irrc^gidar  eveiit5y  which  aq^pear  it 
Ike  omrse  of  nature^  and  the  operations  dE  external  ob<< 
|ects«  AU  c^itste  are  not  oenloiiMd  to  their  usual  e£« 
Sects,  with  like  uniSotnut/.  An  «rtifioer,  who  handles 
Ottlj  dead  mitter,  JtoMy  t>e  dasa^poiiited  of  his  aish,  as 
ftrell  as  tSbe  politidiao^  who  darects  the  eonduct  irf' sensible 
aind  intelligent  agents. 

llie  Tu^gar^  who  take  things  acc^cdiQg  to  iheir  first 
^pearanoe^  aitrib^te  Ihe  uneert^nty  of  events  io  such 
to  imce^aintj  in  Oit  causes  as  makes  the  latter  often 
fail  of  Uieir  usual  infiu^ice  ;  though  th^j  meet  with  no 
ttnpediment  in  theit  dpetalion.  But  philoso^iets,  ob- 
aervsfig,  thaty  tboost  in  every  part  of  naitoce^  Aere  is 
ocmtained  a  vast  vskiety  of  springs  and  principles/  which 
are  lud,  by  reason  of  &dr  tmnutBoess  or  teteoleness, 
find,  that  il  is  at  least  posable  the  contvariety  of  events 
aiay  noC  prObeed  baai  smy  contingency  in  the  caftse^  but 
£oai  the  secret  operation  of  contrary  eaute.  This  pos* 
nihility  is  converted  into  ocrtainty  by  farther  observa* 
J&oa  $  wlien  Ihey  remark^  tfa^^  upon  m,  exact  scrutiAyy 
a  contrariety  of  efiects  fflway s  betrftys  a  ^ontr^iety  of 
czutts,  and  proceeds/  frd^i  their  nantued  oppo^ti(Mi.  A 
peasitnt  can  give  no  better  greasdn  for  ^^  stopping  of  any 
iio^  or  w^tchy  th^  to  jqy  that  it  d^e^siot  comnnnly 
go  nghll:  But  an  arfi^  easily  perceives,  that  the  smpe 
iovc^M  the  sipnng  or  penduktm^  hu  always  the  lamt 
influence  09  the  wheels  i  bm  &ila  of  its  ttsaal  effect^ 
.^rkaps^  by  P^^sq^^of  a^wo^  Jhi%Mto»p»ti^  stop 
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w^'rofe  wSbte^tooWinetit;  •   rrotft  iSxt  crbscirvstton  of  ^^cw 
iteM  j>te«ik!  &sfiuie^,>  )>hilbsopM»^  form  a  tn^^ 

^efadStj^'tietfesssr^  ^dlfiat  its  seexmi^  ^cei^taitityin 
bottle  tnffiffttu^es  'pMaetd^^frdin  ibt  sicttt  '6ppdsiti(kk  d£ 

tofttt aty  causes^*       •      

IKywcrs^  wiien  iffegttiw  cv €ilt&  tvudW  iTOVn  wiy  psrti«» 
ttfihtr  cstttMr  t  tfafi*  |iinuMio{>hef  )aitm9ty^cntii  ttpC'  tiot  silt* 
]^sed  ttt  tfaemttttar^'nor  «re  evtsr  teinptdlto  d^y^ih)^- 
isetAf^  tbe  nece^^ty  anil  unifbmiity  trf  tllose  ^^mt^les. 
By  i^di'  Ace  tanmsd  etortuttfy  i§  coJidtttfteil.  '  They 
knotr  thftt  b  htanan  body  is  d  miglity  tdtafyfi^cttteil  thu« 
chine  r  ThartiMmy  secret  pdwrtfiltnk  in  ft^  ^whSch  we 
altogetftter  trey«nd  otfr  cotnprAension :  *5niat  t6'  its  it 
fliusf  bften  appesa-Vtry  umcertsdn  iaits  ^fsTtidn^':  And 
Attt  tfaerfeftfre  die  hiregnlsebr  erent^^  whidi  t)u«««idfifty 
disccr^r tfaetuseivf^^  csnUftrxo  jfroof,  th&t  the  fews  of 
Natttte  stt^iKft  ohMM*^  *^th  tlie  gt^^it^it  Tfegtuasity  in 
Its  intel^la}  dpeffttitfns  and  ^crremm^it. 

The  jAftmepfttfr,  if  lie  Ik  ctnrtistwit^  ittust  ^ppfy  fte 

sameirek^^ilnfiig  td:  the  ^axdiStAiBmi  vbliticms  t^f  inieSigent 

^degaits.    The^  most  irregnhr  aiitf  lin^pedied  resolut^ns 

'df  wiiai'ftwy  fi^ei|nenfiy  W  acieo»tttedibr  by  thosr  wTlo 

^Ibieiw  evtry  psMfenfar  'dretim^sQK^  of  theiir  (tb&radter 

and  stmaiioit.  Aperso&'bf  aii  dfeligiiig  disposition  gives 

.  »|ieev4sfe  an^wcfar :  Bdt  he  l[fB  flie  ti^ihachie^  orim  not 

:^iibiflfc  A'stnpld%lto^pr  diseovt^S'M  nncotnfncm  alacrity 

^^lAi'tstnikgef:  But  %eiias  mi^^^h  a  sudden  piece  of 

^f«R>dJAntanei'^  i>^0Wm  '%1M  ifo  atHto^  ais  seMtnetin^es 

'  t^^peiis$icafi»Ldl4ie  ^partletdairiy^S^oitmedf or^e^th^iiy 
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that  the  characters  of  men  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  in^ 
constant  and  irregular.  This  is,  in  a  manner,  the  con-^ 
atant  character  of  human  nature  ;  thotigh  it  be  applica^ 
ble,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  some  persons^  who 
.have  no  fixed  rule  for  their  conduct,  but  proceed  in  a 
continued  course  of  caprice  and  inconstancy.  The  in- 
ternal principles  and  motives  maj  operate  in  a  imiform 
manner,  notwithstanding  these  seeming  irregularities  j 
on  the  same  manner  as  the  winds,  rain,  clouds,  and  other 
variations  of  the  weather,  are  supposed  to  be  governed. 
.  bj  steady  principles ;  though  not  easily  discoverable  by 
human  sagacity  and  inquiry. 

Thus  it  appears,  not  only  that  the  conjunction  be- 
tween motives  and  voluntary  actiona  is  as  regular  and 
.  uniform,  as  that  between  the  cause  and  effect  in  any 
part  of  Nature ;  but  also  that  this  regular  conjunction 
has  been  ^universally  acknowledged  among  mankind, 
and  has  never  been  the  subject  of  dispute,  either  in  phi- 
losophy or  common  life.  Now,  as  it  is  from  past  expe- 
'  rience,  that  we  draw  all  iiiferences  concerning  the  fu- 
ture, and  as  we  conclude  that  objects  will  always  be 
conjoined  together,  which  we  find  to  have  always  been 
conjoined ;  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  prove,  that  this 
experienced  uniformity  in  human  actions  is  a  source, 
whence  we  draw  infertnces  concerning  them.  But  in  or- 
der to  throw  the  argument  into  a  greater  variety  of 
lights,  we  shall  also  insist,  though  briefly,  on  this  latter 
topic. 

The  mutual  dependence  of  men  is  so  great,  in  all  so- 
cieties, that  scarce  any  human  action  is  entirely  complete 
in  itself,  or  is  performed  without  some  reference  to  the 
actions  of  others,  which  are  requisite  to  make  it  answer 
fully  the  intention  of  the  agent.  The  poorest  artificer, 
who  labours  alone^  expects  at  least  the  protection  of  the 
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RiagUtrate,  to  ensure  him  the  enjojment  b£  the  frniis 
of  his  labour.  <  He  also  expects,  that,  when  he  carries 
his  goods  to  market,  and  offers  them  at  a  reasonable 
price,  he  shall  find  purchasers  ;  and  shaU  be  able,  b j  the 
money  he  acquires,  to  engage  others  to  supply  him  with 
those  commodities,  which  are  requisite  for  his  subsist* 
ence.  In  proportion  as  men  extend  their  dealings,  and 
render  their  intercourse  with  others  more  complicated, 
they  always  comprehend,  in  their  schemes  of  life,  a 
greater  variety  of  voluntary  actions,  which  they  expect, 
from  the  proper  motives,  to  co-operate  with  their  own. 
In  all  these  conclusions,  they  take  their  measures  from 
past  experience,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  their  reason^ 
ings  concerning  external  objects ;  and  firmly  believe, 
that  men,  as  well  as  all  the  elements,  are  to  continue 
in  their  operations,  the  same,  that  they  have  ever  found 
them.  A  manufacturer  reckons  upon  the  labour  of  his 
servants,  for  the  execution  of  any  work,  as  much  as 
upon  the  tools  which  he  employs,  and  would  be  equally 
surprised  were  his  expectations  disappointed.  In  short, 
this  experimental  inference  and  reasoning  concerning  the 
actions  of  others  enters  so  much  into  human  life,  that  no 
man,  while  awake,  is  ever  a  n(ioment  without  employing 
it.  Have  we  not  reason,  therefore,  to  affirm  that  all  man^^ 
kind  have  always  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  definition  and  explication  of  it  ? 

Nor  have  philosophers  ever  entertained  a  different 
opinion  from  the  people  in  this  particular.  For  not  to 
mention,  that  almost  every  action  of  their  life  supposes 
that  opinion  ;  there  are  even  few  of  the  speculative  parts 
of  learning,  to  which  it  is  not  essential.  What  would 
become  of  history,  had  we  not  a  dependence  on  the  vera- 
city of  the  historian,  according  to  the  experience  which 
we  have  had  of  n:uinkind  ?  How  covldpolitics  be  a  science. 


^^  ,  ssxmon  Yuv 

if  kva.ascl  ibm&  pf  govoaimcnt  btd  ntst  ,a  iptfeim. 

flocnce  npoa  sodQtjr  I.  Where  .WQiiU)^.fli^|ifkw4^^^^ 
ttonoB^^  if  particular  cbacactcpra  bad  no  c^|ct»^  Qc.4|ptnv« 
autL«te  pawer.  to.  {Hxiduce  paxticolar  wyitJTyffatf,^  ^oA  if 
liuese  seotimeata  bad  bo  ccmstaiit  opentiwoi^  ac^^&  J 
AbiI  wk^  wbat  prcftCAce  could  we  employ  ^mi,fruicum, 
upon  wj  poet  oar  potite  waSixc^p  if  we  conld  notpro* 
UQunce  the  cooduct  md  seodmeatsof  bis actbrs,  ejither 
natural  0r  unnatoral^  to  such  diaracters^  and. in  s^ch 
clrcuQist^inces  ?  It  seems  alin,06tuapo5s3ile^  ib^iefD^y  to 
engage^  either  so  science  or  action,  of  uxy  hind,  wi&eat 
acknowledging  ^bm  doctrine  of  oeoessitj,  and  this  inff'w . 
fence f  from  motives  to  voluntary  actions.;  ^om  c^pLarac^^ j 
ttrs  to  conduct.  -.  ,,^ 

And  indeed,  when  we  consider  how  ^tlj  wiM^mJ/mi  . 
foval  evidence  link  together,  and  form  onlj  ooter.chain  ^ 
ef  argument^  we  sbajl  noake  no  scruple-to  alWwy:ithat> 
jkhey  are  of  the  same  natiuet  and  derived  from  thc^atuf  . 
principles^    A  prisoner^  who  has  neither  monjejrnor  iiu.. 
:tere$t>  discovers  the  imposeibilitj  of  his  escape^:  aaweH 
mbem  he  considers  the  obstinacy  of  the  gaokr,  as  the  waHs 
and  bars  with  which  he  is.  sunoonded  i.viA,  in  aU  at«t 
tempts  for  his  freedoixiy  chases  f  atherjto  work  upon  the . 
stone  and  iron  of  the  oo^  than  upon  the  ioAoittile  nature.i 
of  the  othefT^    The  same  prifiwery  whtnM>nAas!U^i0 
the  sca&ld^  foresee  his  deajib  as  oartainly^frdih  theeoui<  > 
atancy  and  idelity  tof  Jha  guards^/ as^ from  thaoopara^ou; 
fif.  tjbe  axe  or  wheel.    }^s  aw^nd  runat  dengua  -certaot: 
t^ffn  ^f  ideas^:  The  refi^  qf  the  SQ]dfiarait(r4o^sttiliti\ 
bJK  f iicape^  the!acti<Mi  of ihe  e]f)ecutieii«ft;s.&e£sepaoitiefq 
of;^(|  hesA  andrbody  i  Ueediag»^i;ipilviibii9«  91^^ 
d^^^ir.,  £br^ns  a  connected tf)iain  of  iiatiftralQa«tt»i»d' 
Mj^v^9fs^  aqtims  ^cbut  the  miikd>leel$.i|o.diiSN;eQe^nfae» 
tT»^gi^  tbem^  in.|M^BIg  Iromr  oap.Ji^  t»  «okhei^ftiIfer 
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is  less  ctettam  of  tlic  fbtnrc  event  than  if  it  were  con* 
nected  with  the  objects  present  to  the  memory  or  senses, 
by  a  tram  of  causes,  cemented  together  by  what  we  arc 
pleased  to  ciffl  a  physical  necessity.  The  same  ezperien-^ 
ced  union  has  the  same  effect  on  the  mind,  whether  the 
united  objects  be  motives,  yplidon,  and  actions ;  or  figure 
and  motion.  We  may  change  the  names  of  things ;  but 
their  nature  and  their  operation  on  the  understanding 
never  change. 

Were  a  man,  whom  I  know  to  be  honest  and  opulent, 
jsmd  with  whom  I  lived  in  intimate  friendship,  to  come 
into. my  house,  where  I  sun  surrounded  with  my  ser* 
vants,  I  rest  assured,  that  he  is  not  to  stab  me  before  he 
leaves  it,  in  ordef  to  rob  me  of  my  silver  standish  %  and  I 
no  more  suspect  this  event  than  the  falling  of  the  house 
it^lf,  which  is  new,  and  solidly  built  and  founded.  But 
he  may  have  been  seized  with  a  sudden  and  unknown  Jren^ 
%y.  Somj^y  a  sudden  earthq^l^ke  aiise,  and  shake  and 
tumble  ii^y  house  a^put  i|fiy  ears.  I- Ishall  therefore 
change  the  suppositions*  \  shall  say,  that  I  know  with 
cettainty,  that  he  is  not  to  put  his  hand  into  the  fire, 
and  hbld  it  there,  till  it  l>e  consumed :  And  this  event, 
I  think  I  can  fbret^l  with  the  same  assurance,  as  that,  if 
he  throw  himself  out  of  this  window,  and  meet  with  no 
obstroction^  he  will  not  rf^main  a  moment  suspended  in 
|he  air.  No  suspicion  of  an  imknowti  frenzy  can  give 
Ae  least  po^bility  to  the  former  event,  which  is  so  con- 
trsGry  to  all  fhe  known  principles  of  human  nature. 
A  man  who  at  noon  leaves  his  purse  full  of  gold  on  the 
paEvement  1^  Ghatring-Gross,  may  as  well  expect  that  it 
wffl  fly  v^%j  like  a  feather,  as  that  he  will  find  it  un^ 
touched  aa  hour  after.  Above  one  half  of  human  rea^ 
seivngs  contain  inferences  of  a  similar  nature,  attended 
mdi  more  or  less  degrees  of  certainty,  proportioned  to 
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t)ur  eicperience  of  the  usual  conduct  of  maakind  ia  sadjr 
particukr  situations. 

I  have  frequently  considered,  what  couli  possibly  be 
the  reason,  why  all  mankind,  though  they  have  ever, 
without  hesitation,  acknowledged  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity«  in  their  whole  practice  and  reasoning,  have  yet  dis- 
covered such  a  reluctance  to  acknowledge  it  in  words, 
and  have  rather  shown  a  propensity,  in  all  ages,  to  pro- 
fess the  contrary  opinion.  The  matter,  I  think,  may  be 
accounted  for  after  the  following  manner.  If  we  exa- 
mine the  operations  of  body,  and  the  production  of  ef- 
fects from  their  causes,  we  shall  find»  that  aU  ouc  facul« 
ties  can  never  carry  us  farther  in  our  knowledge  of  this 
relation,  than  barely  to  observe^  that  particular  objects 
are  constantly  conjbined-  together>  and  that  the  mind  is 
carried,  by  a  customary  transition^  from  the  appearance  of 
one  to  the  belief  of  the  other.  -  But  though  this  conclu- 
sion concerning  human  ignorance  be  the  result  of  the 
strictest  scrutiny  of  this  subject,  men  stHl  entertain  a 
strong  propensity  to  believe,  that  they  penetrate  farther 
into  the  powers  of  nature,  and  perceive  something  like 
a  necessary  connection  between  the  cause  and  the  effect. 
When  again  they  turn  their  reflections  towards  the  ope- 
rations of  their  own  noinds,  and j^^/ no  such  connection  of 
the  motive  and  the  action  \  they  are  thence  apt  to  sup- 
pose, that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  effects,  which 
result  from  material  force,  and  those  which  'arise  from 
thought  and  intelligence*  But  being  once  convinced, 
that. we  ki^ow  nothing  farther  of  causati<^n  of  any  kind^ 
than  merely  the  constant  conjunction  of  objects,  and  the 
consequent  inference  of  the  mind  from  one  to  anoth^, 
and  finding  that  these  two  circumstances  are  universally 
allowed  to  have  place  in  volimtary  actions  ;  we  may  be 
more  ^easily  led  to  own  the  same  necessity  conunon  to  all 


^tis^s,  .  Aod  though  tfai9  te^scmug  may  contradict  the! 
sjstems  of  many  pbi]psophers^  in  ascribisg  n^des^itj  ta 
the  d^tenojfiatioas  of  the  mU^.we  shidl  find^^  ujpcm  re<^ 
flection,  tbtit  they  dissent  from  it  in  words  onjjf  not  iJk 
their  re^  sentioients*  Neces^itjr^  aecQ9[di&g  t0  the  seusa 
ia  yriic\i  it  ia  Iwrfe.  taJneOi  has,  i^evor  y«t  bteca  rejected^ 
nor  ^aa  ev^r,  I  tltink^  bi  leje^ted  bj  any  pkiloaopher. 
It  may.  oqly^  petsti^p^,  lie.  pnetcsftded^  that  the  j^dtnd  caft 
perceive^  i&  ^  op^nttioiis  of  matter,  som^  fiurtiber  con*^ 
i^ection.  b!^in9:eea  the  Qaaiise  aiKl  efiept ;  and  a  CQHoectiqil 
t^at  has^AQ^  glace  in  the  vohmtfliry  actions  o£  intdligeniL 
beings.  N>3W  iff^heiher  it  be- so  or  aot,  can  only  appear 
Upon  wflimin.4tifl^  i  ^d  it  is  iAGUxnbcnt  on  these  philo;^. 
9pphei;S  to  m^egood. thmt  aasertion^  by  defining  or  de4 
scribing  that  iie^sity^^  and.  pejutiog  it  out  t^  us  in  thcf: 
qp0raU<H|$  oi,  Biat^i«ijal  ctoaea^' 

It  iy,oi|Jid  9&^^  il^d^edf  that  ineti  begifi  at  the  tTtotigf 
e^d:  of  tbis  q^iie$t}aa.  eonoeming  Uberty  ind  nseessity^ 
If  hen  thfgr  e9i$et  i^^on  it  bjr  esslnadiiing  the  faeiplties  o£ 
the  sopl^  the  inftneiiQe  of  &j(  understitidiiig^  tod:t|l>e  ope*' 
9itiofi»  qI  the  will,  h^  theitl  fitst  disdusa  a  moue  sioiplei 
que94<'<^  apmel/#  Ae  operations  of  body  and  of  brute 
tttiintelligeBt  miMt»c ;  aiid.  try  iahedier  they  can  therd 
ibcna  any  idea  of  cauaatio^  and  necessil^  ^  extept  that  o£^ 
a  constant  eonjuftction  of  objeqts^  and  Subse(]^ient  ifi^ 
sence  of  the  mind  firom  cHBie  to  another*  If  these  circum^ 
stanoes  fcirm^  in  reality,  ,the  whole  6f  that  necbstity 
irhiclx  we  cbnoaive  sm  oiatter^  and  if  these  circumstahcea 
be  also  universally  iipknowledged  to  tsdce.  pkce  m  thto 
Qperations;43f  ^e  mind,  the  dispute  is  an  end  ;  a$  Iea&^ 
must  be  oistned  to  be  thencef 6rth  th^rely  T^bal*  But 
as  long  as.  we  will  rashly  «su|>pose/  that  we  have  some 
farther  idea  of  necessity  and  causation  ii^  the  opipratiosta 
of  external  objects ;    at  the  sanie  time^  that  we 
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teal  «f  flf^mc^  ifbenr  a9|iK«d.|a'iiMl;eritl^iiilBesi.«  ^7^. 
convince  o^s^l^ak^^^at  AlLw^iluicmiOf'lbeti^*  is-^^  cm- 

mfij^  P9r)^p9i;fi9d  ^1  i%i^  Mth  diffipdlj  we.  are-  uidu-» 
ced.  INK  fin  flMgj!i|  oCMm^vilipiiitft:  ^q>Iii««iiiii:  uitidct^tandMig  \ 
B«t  ^e  <m^«Hwr4Mb4:a0  4tffiQul^  wbmi^(We  oomd 
to  appl^shJ^  df$i^M5  IP  Ao#$«k>Qih^tile  mU.  Eerxits  it 
isdeidiknj&rfliiilfilbelfe  luive  :«  iit^l^iihr  ^Nm>iiu;til9n  r(y^ 
motives  and  circU]nstiiH:e$^iU<l  chaMiSI^ 
9lwa}ts;dsim:iiiferai^S  £rtiiii  trbtie  fa  t^fif  ^olbei:^  wci  xdUst 
beioUigQ4t{x«qkiMi3v!kdge^^^  thuMrfSefj^sjbly  i^l^ll 

we Juore  2«iiitadj^;«v(fwed  IfriinFeiT^^Jllib^tatiOii  of  our 

;oBKt:ift  pj^tfM!^  in  tU^  reoancilii^  fiTtf jeitt  tdth  i^ard 
tontiieiqltdltfeii  ^4i^l^  tod  aeceMitj  i;,tt(ie  o^oet  con- 
inti993^^ft«M«9L:«£metapby^i^^t^^  m^t  ^i>wieAjdoU9 
scM«e  yfit^m>A«it:*eqw^  jowf  twif^jp  >pi?(i»i%  that 
a&taanliil^il^Yft^QRer  iigf eed  m  ^  docttine  iff  liberty 
^\8i^a^j|l,t.^^4t^  tcSDe8sityj^a|Ml-tha^the(Mrhokdi6«» 

b|4«  ^^^il^^im^:^  Sbetty^  wbep.  applifd*  to 

tioM>ba^9il»;Jii^^)^^  motitpes,  in<?jjif|fi(tin8> 

aaA<nqpi0Ntfm<^ft4j&t^  net  foUiy^  vvilgtL  a  orr^ 

tan»  d[f{aaBifaf(iiiu^<!^0i^^  ^the%f:^tti4t$l)»t  <»ie 

£dbaifeiiHdili%mwe^w]i]ff}i  lap^  eaa  tHPPctoiir  tl|e>ez-i. 
isleiff^coMieioAectir  L  iiSor  tte3thj|rt  pMaiu^  m4uH>^^^ 
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M^oi  ihmtxh  ot'ftet.  vBjrHbtrtjry^ht&i  ««  tfinotiy^ 

miC3Sk'%tpoi»er  of  aOh^  «r  nor  airing  atiotiUg  U  fte 
iiferfkhi^hns  tfAt  tMlf  that  k^  if  w^itcihotts^  l^^ei^ 
diam  tt  rei^t>  we  mxy;  it  We  cbooseto  me^e^-  wealny 
may.^  Now  ^^  hjpofhetlcal  libertj  u  tttiirersally  al^ 
lowtd  to  belong  to  t^n^  Mi-vthlois  not  Af^Mmtr  luid 
incluliii9.    Herelhetiis^ombjeirt  afdhptttic  '  >' ^^ 

WhsMtet  d€lbaAm  vm  tt^  gii%  of  Hbwtf/we 
shoidd  lie  €9xekl  "to  obftenrd^  two  t^uidM  d^comw 
stjuioed^  ^M,  that  iit  be  ttrnmitm  vfi6^  fAmi  mmriof 
£ict ;  s€COfHify,ihsLi  it  be  consu^ent  witb  its^if^  K'we 
obsetvift  thitse  lareumttefto^^  end  t«ikter^oiav  defififtkn 
intelligible^  I  am  p^svided  thMall  i&aDUihdwiU  be 
found  of  one  Miitidii  witta^itiMlrf  toit« 

It  itf  ^niMrsuHy  alldw^  that  siMhingieants  without 
^  cauM  df  its  ^Tistenccy  and  that  cbaneOy  when  strictly 
examined^  i§  a  Meite  negative  word>  and  meaas  not  any 
real  power wUiiAi  lifts  anjwiiere  a  being  urNatliffe.  But 
ft  is  jxreltodedy  thad  some  eavsAs  aee  necessat^  Mtut  not 
Bticesiaxjr;  Here  then  is  *th^  advantage  mi  ddlpiiiidQS* 
Let  My  ^me  if'^ii^  a  ^ause^  without  itoinj^vtttftdifigy  as  sp 
pBxt  ortfa^definMoii',  a  iM^s$ury  et^fMi^tUtr,  ifith  M  ef- 
fect }  %i]k1  IM  Mm  shew  liiin&ntAy  tfatforijj^  «f  tfae>idea> 
expressed  by  •thr'^effiaMoa  f  and  I  Aall  teadily  g(M;  up 
the  wht^^ntityrenty.  But  if  the  feregi»Ag  ett^Utotien 
of  the  lia^e^he  rc!teived>  ihis  ttfUt  be  AMauiy  itt- 
praeticabkV  Had'  iA>t  objects  a  tegular  oMjttictid^  with 
eaeh  <Mher$  we  shdtild  never  hArt^  enteit^inedr  aaj^Olion 
of  cauise-find  effelst^y  and  this  rtgukr  coft/tmetfoi  pt^du-* 
oes  thn^lnfcatenjce  of  the  uliderstiaidilig^  wfaich4sitli6  on- 
ly conheoticHi  Ihat  we  can  im»€  any  compgrheBsidfcrof> 
MTlteerer  attempts  a  definitiptt  of  dause^ejtdodveofthese 
circamstanceSy  will  be  obliged^  either  to  employ  unintd- 
ligible  terms^  or  such  as  are  syntmymous  to  the  term 
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which  he  endeavours  to  define*.  And  if  the  definitioii 
above- Hientioned  he  admitted^  libertj,  \^hen  opposed  to 
neoessity ^  not  to  constraint,  is  the  same  thing  with  chance  ; 
which^is  lumrersallj  allowed  to  have  no  ezistende. 

PART  II. 

There  is  no  method  of  reasoning  more  oonnmon,  and 
jet  nane  more  blameahie;  than,  in  philosophical  dis» 
pates,  to  endeavomr  the  refiiUtion  of  anj  hypothesis,  by 
a. pretence  of  its  danga'^nts  consequences  to  religion  and 
morality.  When  any  opinion  leads  to  absurdity,  it  ia  cer-» 
tainly  fake  7  but  it  i$  not  certain  that  an  opinion  is  false^ 
because  it  is  of  dangerous  consequenee.  Such  topics^ 
therefore,  ought  eiltirely  to  be  forborne ;  as  serving  no- 
thing to  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  only  to  make  the 
person  of  an  antagonist  odious:  This  I  observe  in  gene- 
ral, without  pretending  to  draw  any  advantiige  from  it. 
I  frankly -siibiiut  to  an  examination  of  this  kind  ;  and 
shall  venture  to  affirm^  that  the  doctrines,  both  of  ne- 
cessity and  of  liberty,  as  above  explained,  are  not  only 
•  con^stent  Witti  morality,  but  are  absolutely  essential  to 
ka  supporfs 

Nee^skjr  xt>ay  be:  defiled  two  ways^  conformably  to 
the  tWo-defihitions  of  cause,  of  which  it  makes  an  essen-^ 
'  tial  plrf."  It  consists  either  in  the  constant  conjunction 
of  like  objects,  pv  ki'tbfe  inference  of  the  lindetstanding 
from  onfif  object  to  ajiother.  Now  necessity^  m  both 
these  senses^  (%hich,  indeed,;  are  at  bottom  the  «ame)^ 
ha^  'uMv(ftrsaBy,Mhough  tacitly,  in  the  schools,  in  the 
piilpit^*  ^hd'  in  bdmmon  fife,  been  allowed  to  bdong  to 
the  will  of  mih  ;  toid  no  one  hM  ever  preteiided-ta  deny, 
llha^Tl^e  can  draw  iflfetence^  cotieeming  huniii^ -dcfion^'j^ 
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rad  that  those  iiyferences  sur e  founded  or  the  experienced 
union  of  like  ftctions,  with  like  motives,  inclinations, 
and  eiFQiunsta^ces.  The  onlj  particular,  in  which  any- 
one oMi  4iifeir^  is,  that  either,  perhaps,  he  will  .refuse  to 
give  the  name  of  necessity  to  this  property  of  human 
actions ;  hut  as  long  as  the  meaning  is  understood,  I 
hope  the  word  can  do  no  harm:  Or,  that  he  will  main- 
lain  it  possiUe  to  dijK:ovier  something  farther  in  the  ope- 
Ations  of  matter.  But  this,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
can  he  of  no  consequence  to  morality  or  religion,  what- 
tver  it  may  be  to  natural. philosophy  0I^  metaphysics. 
.We  may  here  be  mistaken  in  asserting,  that  there  is  no 
idea  of  any  other  necessity  or  connection  in  the  actions  of 
body:  But  surely  we  ascfibe  nothing  to  the  actions  of 
ihe  vtmd,  but  what  every  one  does,  and  must  readily 
allow  of.  We  chimge  no  circumstance  in  the  received 
orthodox  systenx  with  regard  to  the  will,  but  only  in 
that  with  regard  to  matex4»l  objects  and  causes.  No- 
thing thecefore  can  be  more  innocent,  at  least,  than  this 
doctrine. 

All  laws  being  founded  on  rew^sds-mid  punishments, 
it  is  supposed,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  these  mo- 
tives have,  a  regular  and  imi|cirm  iniuence  on  the  mind, 
and  both  produce  the  good,  and  prevent  the  «vil  actions. 
We  -may  give  to  this  influence  what;  name  we  please  ; 
but^as  it  is  usually  conjqmed  with*the;  actioUfit  must  be 
esteemed  a  cause,  and  be  looked  lapon  ^asan  instance  of 
that  necessity  wluch  we:  would  here  est^thUsh* .      . 

The  only  proper  object  of  hatred  lOrvvrngeance,  is  a 
person  Pr  cr^ture,  endoMi^d  with  thought  and  conscious- 
jness;  and.whe^l  any  criminal  or  injurious  a^ions^  excite 
Ithat^  paaaaon,  it  is  on^.  by  their  relation  tct  the  person,  or 
jDonnection  with  him.  Actions  are,  by  their  very  nature, 
temporary  and  perishing ;  and  where  they  proceed  not 


maSf^iMt^eMf^^iA  Ait^AisfMr  ttd  disposiiktt  6tith6 
person  who  performed  them,  they  can  neM^r  ttd6ntA 
fo%ni  heiioiiry^tf  j;;<diod ;  near  infamy,  ifevil.  The  ^ons 
theflofiMIyts'Mky  ^  Uinbfei^bk ;  thej^  may  be  conMsry  to 
alt^tbl  tide«of^^dtdralIty^aQd  religion:  But  the  person i5 
iio^ntm^iieftit  ^&o^i  ahdi^they  proceed^  from  no- 
t^g^a^hkif  thaJl^isdUralile  ttnH  ctiiftstttit,  and  ktl^Ve  no^ 
^dflg  k>{  <Mt^^iiattire  Miind;  them,  it  is  impossiUe  he 
cto^^O^M^  fbeiii^i^Sltdqm,  hjpeonie  the  object  of  pttmsh- 
]ii«ftt:^vdH!|Mll^  AeMrding  to  the  principle,  thete^ 
i0tty  ij^dhf^dc^cis  Mot^tff  snt^ansequently  causes,  a 
tiiaA  is  ito'^piiSt^iind'imlasalteKl,  editor  hitving  9ainmitted 
thtflttdit  «k(^tf>.jC«^^  tts  al?  the  &8t  moi«|ait  of  his 
birth,  nor  is  his  character  any  wise  concerned  in  his  oe- 
tioQf;  siaoe  they  are  not  derived  from  it,  anid  Ae  wick* 
«^^>oi£ithe3eiie  c^  n^er  be  used  as  a  proof  of  the; 
4:eprai\?i^']ii£the^ther.  V;  -^ 

:^Men.iure'i3X«)t|  bkmell  for  sujch  actions,  as  they  perfornl 
ij^ovank^tfidj'c^MaHy,  wharD&ver  may  be  the'  cMseii 
qtusocesJ^a  Whi^^^  l^ut  beoause  tbs  prindj^es  of  these; 
0etMi|s/^aeei'On|y^  momentary,  and  lef^ikifiato  in  them 
zkft».^  Afemrars  Ifissi-Uamed  for  nadi  aclioiii^  %^  'they 
peifbmhflBlil^and  imqpreiMditaiely,  than  for  sti<Ai*alb 
proceeiifr^i^  Msbeiteiion^  ikni'wfas^  rea^  I  'ht^  bfe- 
^causB  a^h^^rt^tealpsll,  thbugh'a  constant  tause'^  'prm- 
^ipleiinibe^mind,  opddttes  Aiy  by  intervals,  gn4  jnftcts 
'not  (tHe'whcie^hQmcstfe]^-  -Aglun,*r«pematfe6^^^^ 
^veify  (^ittiey^df.  attended' rMth'  4  'TefiMnthadoitt^  tt 'ISSt 
dtid  iiianne^si'^JIioav  ife^lihis^  to"  bd  9ctoabfl^d4bt^  tydt 
b;y  aistttid^,.  fhssT  a«stiote  t^ider  ^^a; :  persdti  'clfiiiij&al, 
melre]^  as  fhiby  atk^^prooi^irf  eiMasiRf})  pl^ift^WiH^^ 
^ted^  'fl^€>wti<^7  by  |»i  idt(^tt<m  ^ofilSies^'ilAi^]^, 
f^^a»e>tdr^4}tf  ;^#t''flr(]|ofH«tt(^<l]fceWi^ceiM^f^4)e 
liAM^ilv^^  ^^t,^^ex$e6|*fc^'iLjioB^Hhe46fctt^^.c^^^$^^ 
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tf^y  nwper  w«fB  jwpt  ptoofe^i  and*  fl*a^<WI«»rt?<i^W^<« 

bf$^.oi|^^«tsei{ber,QfM9pIVo)M^n,imdbl^    i-F^tiM 

these  prinfi^ples,  but  Are  derived  r«h((^^)i9?Ji;(»|^  fK^r 
oal  violeixee#  .   :l-    u:  zi  w-':  .(\n:r 

I  pretend  not  to  have  obviated  or  removed  ali  Qhjftc^ 
tions  to  this  theorjr,  ^ith  cegaxd  to  neoeni^  JdOLilriSbeitfyr* 
I  can  foresee  pther  objections,  derived  from  topifSi  vimh 
have^^ot  here  l^een  treated  <of«  l^  jnftj?  betsaidyibt.in- 
stance,  .^at^  if  volimUry  actions:  kie^subjectcal  lo  the 
same  lawi|>¥^  necessiiy  fFtth  ibe  roperatiiilia  of-matter^ 
thc^^  jjs  ^^ectfisinued  chain^of  fiecef^a^^naes,  peeoc- 
d^^^and  giedetea^i|ined#  reachiog  from  tB<  Origjual 
C^^ksd  to|  ^1^  ^  ey^rjr  single  velitiQir  of:  everyrliiimaii 
f?reai^e«. .  .Np  cc^ttngeivcgr  anjr  iwheile -ii  the  inansefse:; 
|io.^ddi$ia|i^f^l  »o  tiherty.;  Whik.Yi^ia^^iirftace^.at 
th§  san^.  tiq)fi»  acted  upon.  ..ThQ.  iv'ttimite  Aiilhciqof 
aU^^I^  v^tipn^  .10  the  Creator.  o£ijABeiwfldid)r7^h<>  &rat 
k^stS^^nVT^on  OP  Ihia  Jiiiip^abQdmfchin^pmd)  pliieed 
:!^  be|9g|}i|L^(^.paf^cidar  p(^oiip1^  ^*- 

8C4«MI»^f  Yfew^i^^Ji  ai|.iw9it%J>tetwcqsaily^  gll»|l^ftsli^I|[. 

s^^  t^F^j^J.  t;ij5Fpi$Hftf ,  ^hffO^^uitiiip^vAtcdljl^fir^al^ 

J^x^8aPi^9lUtiHir,hUfr^]^;iR(j|^^         t9|hfiilihii^ 

H4 
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idtimate  caus$  and  author.    For  a$  9  mam,  who  fir^  fc 
mine|  is  answerable  for  all  the  consequenees,  wheftdr  Ihe 
traiii  he  employed  he  long  oi'  shoart  s  iso,  tirb^tever  ^  don- 
Cmuoi  chain  of  necessary  /Biases  is  $^ed,  that  Bein^,  ei^ 
ther  finite  or  in&uj^^  who  produces  t)ie  Stst,  is  likewise 
the  author  of  all  tfae  rest,  and  must  both  bear  the  blame, 
and  acquire  the  pcraise,  which  belong  to  them.     Our 
ijear  and  unalterable  ideas  of  moralitj  establish  thi$ 
Tule,  upon  un<|ue8taonable  reasons,  when  we  examine  the 
^(^sequsnee$^of  any  human  actioii  ^  and  these  reason^  must 
istill  haire  greater  force,  when  applied  to  the  volitions  and 
4ntention3  of  a  Being,  infinitely  .wise  and  pow<&rfuL  Jgnd>- 
•rance  or  impotence  may  be  pieced  Sor  so  limited  a  crea* 
tare  as  man ;  but  those  imperfections  h^ve  no  place  in 
ioax  Creator.     He  foresaw,  he  ordained,  he  intended  all 
those  actions  of  men,  which  vfQ  so  rashly  pronpunce  cri-. 
jninal.     And  we  must  therefore  conclude,  either  thit 
4hey  are  not  criminal,  or  that  the  Deity,  not  man^  is  ac- 
countable for  them.     But  as  either  of  these  positions  is 
absurd  and  impious,  it  follows,  that  the  doctrine,  from 
which  they  ajre  deduced,  cannot  possibly  be  true,  as  being 
liable  to  all  the  same  objectipns.  An  absurd  consequence, 
if  necessary^  proves  the  oiiginal  doctrine  to  be  absurd ;  in 
the  sa^  manner  a^  criminal  actions  render  criminal  the 
orieinal  catise,  if  the  connection  between  them  be  neces- 
^ary  and  inevitable.        .  .  ^ 

This  objection  consiists  of  two  p^rt3,  which  we  shall 
feixamine  separably  ^-JTtrj^,  that  if  human  actions  can  be 
•  traced  up,  by  a  necessary-  chain,  to  the  Deity,  they  can 
never  be  criminal  jr  on  account  of  the  infinite  perfection 
pf  that  Being,  fro|n  whom;  they  are  derived,  and  who 
can  intend  nothing  but- what  is  altogether  good  and 
laudable.  Or,  Secondly^  ii  ihtj  be  criminal,  we  must 
.  ^e.tract  the  attribute  of  perfection,  <rhich  we  ascribe  Ip 
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the  Deitjy  and  must  acknowledge  liim  tb  be  the  ultimate 
author  of  guilt  and  molral  turpitude  in  aU  his  creatures. 
The  answer  to  the  first  objection'  sfeems  obvious  and 
convincing.     Thert  are  many  philosophers,  who,  after 
an  exact  scrutiny  of  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  con* 
elude  that  the  Whole,  considered  as  one  system,  is,  in 
every  period  of  its  existence,  ordered  with  perfect  bfene- 
volence ;  and  that  the  utmost  possible  happiness  will,  in 
Ihc  end,  result  to  all  created  beings;  ^thout  any  mix'- 
ture  of  positive  or  absolute  ill  and  misery.  Every  phy- 
sical ill,  say  they,  makes  an  ess^tisll  pa*t  of  this  bene* 
volent  system,  and  coidd  not  possibly  be  reYnoved,  even 
by  the  Deity  himself,  considered  as  a  wise  agent,  with- 
out giving  entrance  to  greater  ill,  or  excluding  greater 
'good,  which  will  result  from  it.  From  this  theory,  some 
philosophers,  and  the  ancient  Stoics  among  the  rest,  de- 
rived a  topic  of  consolation  under  all  afflictions,  while 
they  taught  their  pupils,  that  those  ills,  under  which 
they  laboured,  were,  in  reality,  goods  to  the  universe  j 
and  that  to  an  enlarged  view,  which  could  comprehend 
the  whole  system  of  Nature,  every  event  became  an  ob- 
ject of  joy  and  exultation.     But  though  this  topic  be 
^ecious  and  sublime,  it  wis  soon  found  in  practice  weak 
and  ineffectual.     You  would  surely  more  irritate  than 
appease  a  man  lying  under  the  racking  pains  of  the  gout, 
by  preaching  up  to  him  the  rectitude  of  those  general 
laws  which   produced  the  malignant  humours  in  his 
body,  and  led  them  through  the  proper  canals,  to  the  si- 
news and  berves,  where  they  now  excite  such  acute  tor- 
ments. These  enlarged  views  may,  for  a  moment,  please 
the  imagination  of  a  speculative  n»n,  who  is  placed  in 
ease  and  security  ;  but  neither  can  they  dwell  with  cbn- 
■  stancy  on  his  mind,  even  thougll  undisturbed  by  the 
emotions  of  paiii  dl*  passicJ^  5  jnuch  less  cgn  fhey  inalh- 
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tstm  their  grou^  wh^  attacked  bj  s^cfa  pqvferfyl  mr 
t9£p]usts.  The  affections  take  a  ^laxrowjer  a^.  puve  na^ 
f ujjal  9iiryey  of  their  object )  and  by  an  ecQn9fl(iy,  tnocc 
su^able  to  the  infirmity  of  humaa  mind^  regard  ^on^^ 
th^  ^ei|;Lg;s  ^ound  u$^  and  are  actosp-t^d  by  such  events  a^ 
apg<^.gQo4  or  ilj  Jo  ^,  private  system^ 

,Tpi^  ca?p  is  the  ^m^^^with.  morf^f  ^;  iwitb  ftjfMcal  ill, 
Jt  €9nnf;(t  reasQna]ply  be  s^^ppose^,  that  those  remote 
considerations^  wbich  ^e  foun^  of  so  little  e^^a^  witl| 
regardv  to  c^e^  will  hay^  a  morg  poif erfjil^influen^  witl^ 
regard  tot  the  other.  The  mind  of  man  is.sp  fornqed  bj 
Nature,  th^at  up(>n  the  appearance  of  certain  characters^ 
dispositions,  and  actions,  it  inunediately  feels  the  sentir 
pent  of  approbation  or  blame  >  nor  a|:e  there  any  enxoy 
tions  mQ]^e  es^enti^  to  it^  frai^e  and  constitution.  The 
chgracter^  which  fngag^  pur  approba^tipn,  are  chiefly 
^uch  as .  contribute  to  |h^  p^^ce  and  security  of  human 
^{qciety  y  as  the  gh^^cters  whicli.  exci|f  blao^,  ar^ 
.chiefly  ^ch  as  ten4  tp  public^  detriment  ftn^  disturbance ; 
Whence  if  may  reasonably  t?  pr^sumed^  tbs^t  the  moral 
sentiments  ^ij^,  eitj|>er  me^i^tely  or  imjpediately,  from 
a  reflection  iai  these  opposite  interests.  Y^^  t^^^@^ 
philoii,luc4  o.4Ua|ion,.esi^W^  f  4i%:fa$  ppwjgn  or 
conjecture^  that  ev^rj  thing  is  right  ^ith  Jf ga^  ift  ^f 
WHOLE)  and  that  |;hj^  g[u^;ties  ly^uch  disturb  society  are,t^ 
in  the  main^  as  beneficial,  and  ^^  ^  suitable  to  the  pri^- 
ins^y  intension  of  Ijfature^  as  tho?^  which  more  directly 
promote  its,  happiness  and  welfare  ?  Are  such  remote 
and  uncertain  specuLations  able  to  counterbalance  the 
sentiments  wliich  arise  from  the  natural  and  immediate 
view  of  the  objects  ?  A  man  who  is  robbed  of  a  consL- 
derable  sum ;  does  h^  find  his  vexation  for  the  loss  any 
wise  diminished  by  these  sublime  reflections.  ?  Why, 
then,  should  his  moral  re^tment  against  the  crin:^e 
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be  supposed  incotnpatiUe  imth  diem  ?  Or  vrhj  should 
not  the  apkiiowledg^ent  of  ^  real  dxstiturUon  betweca 
vice  and  virtue  be  reconcileable  io  all^peculatire  sjsteins 
of  philosc^fay^  as  well  as  that  of  a  real  distinction  be- 
tween personal  beauty  and  deformity  ?  Both  these  dis- 
tinctions are  founded  in  thie  natural  sentiments  of  the  hu- 
man mind :  And  these  sentimpts  are  not  to  be  contfiol- 
led  or  altered  bj  any  philosophical  theory  or  ^peculation 
»luas6eyer. 

The  4ec0n4  objection  admits  not  of  so  ea^y  and  satis^ 
fkctoxy  an  answer ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  explain  distinctly^^ 
how  the  Deity  can  be  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the  ac- 
tions x>f  men,  without  being  the  author  of  sin  and  moral 
turpitude*     These  are  mysteries,  which  mere  natm*a]l 
and  unasdsted  reason  is  very  unfit  to  handle ;  and  what- 
ever system  she  embraces^  sh|^  must  find  herself  involved 
in  inextrica^e  diffipiiltiesy  and  even  pontradictions,  at 
every  step  whiph.she  takes  with  regard  to  such  subjects. 
To  reconcile  the  indi^reUce  and  contingency  of  human 
actions  with  prescience  |  or  to  defend  ai>solute  decrees, 
and  yet  free  the  Deity  frpm  being  the  author  of  sin,  ha^ 
been  found  hitherto  to  exceed  all  the  power  of  philoso- 
phy.    Itappy,,if  she  be  thence  sensible  of  her  temerityi^ 
when  she  pries  iiito  these  sublime  mysteries ;  and^  leaving 
a  scene  ^o  full  of  obscurities  and  perplexities,  return, 
with  suitable  modesty,  to  her  true  and  proper  provincci^ 
&e  eitamihatioti  bf  common  life;  where  she  will  find 
difiicMties^not^  to  employ  her  inquiries,  without  launch- 
ing  into  st>  bouildless  ^  ocean,  of  doubt;,  uncertainty^  an4 
cotiti^dictioit. 

•' nn  ?:  7.    >-!.*  i->i  ^   'I**  ^3''  <-5*'  '  *  '»  -  -      ■'^"^   .      •         -'  ■^■'^' 
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OF  THE  REASON  OF  ANIMALS. 


All  our  reasonings  concerning  matter  of  fact  are 
founded  on  a  species  of  Akalogt,  which  leads  us  to 
expect  from  anj  cause  the  same  events  which  we  have 
observed  to  result  from  similar  causes.  Where  the 
causes  are  entirely  similar,  the  analogy  is  perfect,  and 
the  inference  drawn  from  it  is  regarded  as  certain  and 
conclusive  :  Nor  does  any  man  ever  entertain  a  douht, 
where  he  sees  a  piece  of  iron,  that  it  will  have  weight 
and  cohesion  of  parts,  as  in  all  other  instances  which 
have  ever  fallen  under  his  observation.  But  where  the 
objects  have  not  so  exact  a  similarity,  the  analogy  is  less 
perfect^  and  the  inference  is  less  conclusive  ;  though  still 
it  has  some  force,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  simi- 
larity and  resemblance*  The  anatomical  observations^ 
formed  upon  one  animal,  are,  by  the  species  of  reason- 
ing, extended  to  all  animals  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that^ 
when  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  for  instance,  is  clearly 
proved  to  have  place  in  one  creature,  as  a  frog,  or  fish^ 
it  forms  a  strong  presumption  that  the  same  principle 
has  place  in  all.  These  analogical  observations  may  be 
carried  farther,  even  to  this  science,  of  which  we  are 
now  treating  ;  and  any  theory,  by  which  we  explain  the 
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bperatibns  of  the  understandings  or  the  origin  and  coti^ 
section  of  the  passions  in  man,  will  ac^ou^e  additional 
ma&ority^  if  we  find  that  the  same  theoiy  is  requisite 
io  explain  the  same  phenomena  in  all  other  anim&ls. 
We  shall  make  trial  of- this^  with  regard  to  the  hjpbthe* 
iis  hj  whidi  we  have^  in  the  foregoing  discourse,  en-^ 
iSeavenred  to  account  for  aD  experimental  reasonings  ; 
and  it  is  hbp^ti  that  this  n^W  ^diiif  ^f  ^ew  will  serve  to 
coiofiriii  all  our  former  observations. 

Ftrity  It  aims  evident^  that  animals,  as  well  as  men, 
learn  many  things  from' experience,  and  infer  that  the 
same  events  will  always  follow  from  the  same  causes. 
Bj  this  principle  they  lidcolme  acquainted  with  the  more 
ohvious  properties  of  external  ol^ects^  imd  graduaUj^ 
firom  their  hirth^  treasure  up  a  knowledge  of  the  imtiire 
of  fire^  water,  earthy  stoiles^  heights,  depths^  8te4  and 
of  the  effects  which  result  from  their  operations  The 
ignorance  and  inexperiene^  of  the  j^oung  aire  here  plainly 
distinguishable  from  the  cunning  alid  sagacity  of  the 
old,  who  have  learned^  by  long  observation^  td  avoid 
what  hurt  them;  and  to  purskie  what  gave  ease  or  plea-» 
sure.  A  horse,  that  has  been  accustomed  to  the  field,* 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  proper  height  which  he  can 
leap,  and  will  never  attempt  What  exceeds  hi&  foree  stnd 
ability.  An  old  greyhound  will  trust  the  n&ore  fatiguing 
part  of  the  chace  to  the  younger^  and  Will  place  himself 
so  as  to  meet  the  hare  in  her  doubles ;  nor  are  the  ^con*. 
jectores  which  he  foi^s  on  this  occasion  founded  in  any 
thing  but  his  observation  and  experience. 

^Thisis  still  more  evident  from  the  effects  of  discipline 
^d  education  on  animals,  who,  by  the  proper  applica- 
tion M  rewards  and  punishments,  inay  be  taught'  any 
course'  of  action,  the  most  contrary  to  their  natural  in-. 
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ttincb  and  propisiisities.  Is  it  not  experience  whicb  ren*** 
ders  a  dog  apprehensive  of  pain,  when  jou  menace  him^ 
or  lift  up  the  whip  to  beat  him  ?  Is  it  not  eyei|  expe-^ 
rience  which  nUkes  him  answer  to  his  name,  and  infer, 
froxh  su<;|h  an  arhitrafj  sounds  that  jtou  mean  him  ra- 
ther man  anj  of  his  fellows,  and  intend  to  call  him, 
when  JOU  prdnoun^e  it  in  a  certain  manner^  and  with  a 
tertain  tone  and  accent  i 

In  all  these  cases^  we  maj  obsenre  that  the  animal 
infers  some  fact  beyond  what  inmiediateljr  ttnkes  his 
sepses  I  and  that  this  inference  is  altogether  founded  on 
past  experience,  while  the  creature  expects  &om  the 
presient  object  the  same  consequences,  which  it  has  al« 
ways  found  in  its  observation  to  result  from  similar  ob- 
iects. 

Secondfy'y  It  is  impossible  that  this  inference  of  the 
aniidal  can  be  fotinded  on  any  process  of  argument  or 
reasoning,  by  which  he  concludes  that  like  events  must 
follow  like  objects,  and  that  the  course  of  natmre  will  al- 
ways ^be  rej^ular  in  its  operations.  For  if  there  be  in 
reality  any  arguments  of  this  naturie,  they  surdy  lie  too 
abstruse  for  the  observation  of  such  imperfect  under- 
Standings  ;  since  it  n^ay  well  em^oy  the  utmost  care  and 
attention  of  a  philosophic  genius  to  discover  and  observe 
them.  Animals,  therefore,  are  hot  guided  in  these  infe- 
irences  by  reasoning :  Neither  are  children :  Neither 
are  the  generality  of  mankind>  in  their  ordinary  actions 
^d  conclusions :  Neither  are  philosophers  themselveSi 
who,  in  all  the  active  parts  of  life|  are  in  the  main  the 
same  with  the  vulgar^  and  are  governed  by  the  same 
maxuns.  Nature  must  Have  provided  some  other  prin* 
ciple,  pf  more  ready  and  more  general  use  and  applica* 
tion  ;  nor  can  an  operation  of  such  immense  consequence 
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imMb;  as^1iJat  of  mteriftg  effects  from  causes,  be  trustei 
t4B(  &e  ancettaiis^  process  of  reasoning  and  argumenta- 
tjfOLi  Were  this  doubtful  i^th  regard  to  men,  it  seem^^ 
tgfjsuisskit  of  no  question  with  regard  to  the  brute  crea-' 
um  f  and  the  conclusion  being  once  firmly  established  iri 
th&Ci&ey%We{  h^e*  a^st^ng  ptesumption,  from  all  the 
rules  of  analogy,  that  it  ought  to  be  universally  admit- 
ted, without  any  exception  or  reserve.  It  is  custom  alone 
which  engages  animals,  from  ei^ery  object  that  strikes 
their  senses,  to  infer  its  usual  attendant,  and  carries 
their  imagination,  from  the  appearance  of  the  one,  to 
conceive  the  other  in  that  particular  manner,  which  we 
denominate  belief.  No  other  explication  can  be  given 
of  this  operation,  in  all  the  higher  as  well  as  lower 
classes  of  sensitive  beings  which  fall  under  our  notice- 
and  observation  *. 

But  though  animals  learfi  many  parts  of  their  know- 
ledge from  observation,  there  are  also  many  parts  of  it 
which  they  derive  from  the  original  hand  of  Nature ; 
which  much  exceed  the  share  of  capacity  they  possess 
\)n  ordinary  occasions  ;  and  in  which  they  improve,  lit- 
tle or  nothing,  by  the  longest  practice  and  experience. 
These  we  denominate  Instincts,  and  are  so  apt  to  ad- 
mire, as  something  very  extraordinaTy,  and  inexpli- 
cable by  all  the  disquisitions  of  human  understanding. 
But  our  wonder  will  perhaps  cease  or  diminish  ;  when 
we  consider  that  the  experimental  reasoning  itself,  which 
i^re  possess  in  common  with  beasts,  and  on  which  the 
whole  conduct  of  life  depends,  is  nothing  but  a  species 
of  instinct  or  mechanical  power,  that  acts  in  us  unknown 
to  ourselves  ;  and  in  its  chief  operations  is  not  directed 
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hy  anj  such  relatums  or  compiiiioiis  of  ideas,  as  ai% 
the  proper  objects  of  oiir  intellectttal  faculties*  Though 
the  instiiict  be  difierent|  jet  still  it  is  an  instiiieti  whic^ 
teaches  a  man  to  aypid  the  fire;  as  much  i^  that,  whi^ 
teaches  a  bird,  with  such  exactness,  the  art  of  tncfute-^ 
^1  and  the  whok  economy  and  or4cr  «f  its  wgifsp!j% 
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SECTION  X. 


OF  MIRACLES. 


PART  L 

1  HlERE  IS,  in  Dr  Tillotson's  writings^  an  argument 
against  the  real  presence^  which  is  as  concise,  and  ele- 
ganty  and  strong,  as  any  arguiaient  can  possibly  be  sup- 
posed against  a  doctrine,  so  little  worthy  lof  a  serious 
refutation.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  says  that 
learned  prelate,  that  the  authority,  either  t>i  the  scrip* 
tore  or  of  tradition,  is  founded  merely  in  the  te3ti2Xiony 
of  the  a,postles,  who  were  eye-witnesses  to  those  xnira* 
clesof  our  Saviour,  by  which  he  proved  his  ^vwa  mis-^ 
sion.  Our  evidence,  then,  for  the  truth  of  the  Chistiau 
religion  is  less  than  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  pur 
senses ;  because,  even  in  the  first  authors  of  our  religion, 
it  wa^  no  greater  ;  and  it  is  evident  it  must  diminish  in 
passing  from  them  to  their  disciples ;  nor  can  any  one  rest 
such  confidence  in  their  testimony,  as  in  the  immediate 
object  of  his  senses.  But  a  weaker  evidence  can  Ujcver 
destroy  a  stronger ;  and  therefore,  were  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence  ever  so  clearly  revealed  in  scripture,  it 
were  directly  contrary  to  the  rules  of  just  reasoning  to 
give  our  assent  to  it.  It  contradicts  sense^  though  both 
the  scripture  and  tradition,  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  be 
built^  carry  not  such  evidence  with  them  as  sense  ;  when 

la 
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tbey :  aire  considered  merelj  as  external  evidences,  and  are 
noti>]^iigfat.home  to  every  one's  br^^^^t^  ^7  ^^  inune* 
diate'operation  of  the  H0I7  Spirit. 

Nothing  is  so  convaiient  as  a  decisive  argument  of  this 
kind,  which  must  at  least  sUcnceiJ^t  ^ost  arrogant  bigo*^ 
try  and'superfttitkmy  and  free  us  from  their  impertinent 
Solicitalions;  I  flatter  myself  tha^  I  have  discovered  an 
^gttment  of  a  IHlc  nature,  which,  if  jnst,  will,  with  the 
wis6  and  learned,  be  an  eve^as^ing  check  to  all  kinds  o£ 
supetiS^^ous  delusion,  and  consequent^  will  be  useful 
93  long  as  the  world  endure^.  For  so  long,  \  presume, 
:  will  the  atscdunts  o£  mirades  and  prodigies  be  found  in; 
aU  history,' saered  and  profane. 

concerning  matters  of  faci^;  i^  must  be  acknowledged,, 

-that  this  guide  is  not  altogether  infallible,  but  in  some 
i;a$e&  is  apt  to  lead  us  into  mors*     One  who,  in  our 

.  climate,  should  expect  better  Weatheir  in  any  week  of 
Juke  fhan  in  cme  of  X)£C£Mbhr,  woul^  reason  justly 
and  coafprmably  to  eo^perience;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
he  Inay  happen,  in  the  event,  to  find  lumself  mistaken* 

'i^(jsfwy9^;  w^  .may  observe,  ths^t,  m  such  a  case,  he 
would  h^ve  no  cause  to  complain  of  experience;  be- 
cause  it  Qommpnly  informs  us  beforehand  of  the  uncer- 
tainty,  by  tha*.  cpntr^riety  of  events,  which  we  may 
}eam  from  a  diligent  observation.     All  effects  follow 

^n<ft  ttrith  likccertaihty  from  their  supposed  causes*  Some 
Events  are  found,*  in  all  countries  and  all  ages,  to  have 

'Pei^n  constantly-coqtjoined  together :  Others  are  foiind  to 
Jiave  been  mote  variable^  and  sometimes  to  disappoint 
't)\iSt  expectations.;  so  that,  in  our  reasonings  concerning 
^^ter  of  fact,  there  are  all  imaginable  degrees  of  assMT- 

"  ^^e,.from  the  highest  certainty  to  the  lowest  ^ipecies  of 

.  jpaoral  evidence.  .*  ^    . 
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A  wis)e  man,  therefore^  propordons'iiisr  faeliefi  to  ^e 
tTidence.  In  suth  conclusions  as  are  founded  on  an 
in&Uible  experience,  h^  expects  the  evmit  with  the  I^ 
^i^gree  of  assurance^  and  regards  Wg  past.eaeperience.as  a 
full  prdbfxit  the  future  existence  of  that  ereht*  In.'otber 
cases  he  piroceeds  with  xhore  taution::  He  weighs  the 
opposite  experiments:  He  considers  wlichi.sidft  is  $ap-' 
ported  by  thfe  greater  number  of  rexperimcstt^:  jT^-tl^t 
'  side  he  indines  with  doubt  and  heiit&tion  ; '  sfnd  wh^n 
at  la^  he  fixes  his  judgment,  the  eridence  e^cceeds  not 
.  what  we  properly  C9ll  probability.  AH  probability,  then, 
supposefs  an  oj^position  of  experim(hits  and  obsertftatipns, 
where  the  one  side  is  fbuind  to  overbalance  the  <9ther> 
.  iUid  to  produce  a  degree  of  elddence  proportioned  tb  the 
')mperiority.  A  hundred  instances  or  txperisieQ^tS'  on 
xme  f&der,  'tad  fifty  oh  another,  afford  a  doubtful  ei^pec* 
lation  of  any  event ;  though  a  hundred  iinifbrmr  experi- 
YnlfntS',  with  6nly  one  that  is  ^ontrftdi^tory^  reasonably 
beget  d  pretty  strong  ^gree  of  assurance.  In  'all  oa^s, 
\re  must  bafonee  the  opposite  e^periihents^  where  they 
are  opposite^  and  deduct  the  Smaller,  nuinbcfr  firmn  the 
greater^  in  order  to  Joiow  the  exactforce  of  tbt-^supeHor 
evidence.  ^ ,        /    .   . ,  . 

To  a^ply  these  pHndples  tio  a  particullur  instance ;  we 
Aiay  observe,  that  there  is  ho  speckis  oi  irtasoliing  more 
commbn,  more  useiEul,  atMi  evto  neeesssd^y  to  human  life, 
than  that  Which  is  derived  froin  the  testiaikony  o&  men, 
and  the  ifeportS  of  eye*.^tnesses  and  spectators*  This 
species  of  re&soning^,  perhap^>  out  may-  deny  te  be 
-founded  oii  th^  t^ation  of  tause  isnd  dFect.  i  ihtSX.  not 
di'spate%%5ut  a'Wotd^  It  will  be  sufficient  tc^  observe, 
that  bur 'a^sftfani^  in  any  argument'  of  Ihia  kuld.is 
derived  firoin  no'other  ^ttnciple  than  xyttt-^oiitervatipn 
of  the  veracity  of  human  testimony,  and^'cf'^t!  -Vi$9Si 
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coDformity  of  facts  to  the  report  of  witnesses.  It  being 
a  gener^  mai^um  that  no  objects  hs^ve  anjr  discoverable 
connection  together,  and  that  aU  the  inferences,  which 
w^  can  draw  firosa  one  to  another^  are  founded  mereljr 
on  our  experience  of  their  constant  .az}4  legi^Ur  conjunc- 
tion ^  it  is  evident  that  we  ought  not  XQ  make  sn  e;(0?p* 
tion  to  this  ma;2dni  in  favour  of  human  testimony,  whose 
^oimection  with  any  evei^t  seems,  in  itself,  as  little  ne<;e^ 
sary  as  any  other..  Were  not  the  memory  tenacious  to 
a  certain  4egree  i .  had  j^^t  mien  coznmonly  an  inclinatioa 
to  truths imd  a.pr^ciple  of  pprpbity  ;  were  they  not  seu^ 
Able  to  shapwp,,  when  detei^ed  in  a  falsehood :  Were  not 
these,  I  say^  ^isco^^^ed  by  exptrUncf  to  be  qualities  ii^ 
h^ent  in  human  nature,  we  should  never  repose  the  least 
confidence  in  human  testimo^.  A  man  deli^ous^  or 
fij^ted  for  fal^Qod  aa4  viUaay^  h9s  no  manner  of  authch 
rity  with  vl%. 

And  as  the  evidence  iSi^vti  £rpoi  wim^fses  and 
human  fe^mony,  is  fom:^ed  ontipast  exp^eace,  so  it 
▼atiet  vn^  the  f!Xp^stynee»  and  is  rrgarded  either  as  a 
ftroqfot  ^  preibfihiHty^  according  ^  the^onji;ncti(^  be- 
twf^ii  ^njf  p^i^ar  ]gn4  ^f  ^ <^PQ^  ^'^  ^7  kin4  of  ^ 
ject,  has  been  foimd  to  be  ccmstant  or  variable.  Tber^ 
«C!e  a  nu^nber  of  carcmnstanpes  to  be  taken  into  coi)s^er- 
I^OB  in  aQ  }9<^m«nt$  of  th^s  kind ;  ^nd  ^e  ultimate 
standardj,  by  which  we  4f^fn&ine  aQ  disputel,  that  may 
arise  cotieeamingthem^  is  always  derived  from  eit^tmence 
and  observation*  Where  this  e^cperience  is  apt  entirely 
aniform  oia  any  side>  it  is  attended  with  an  unav^dable 
^ontrarie^  in  onr.  judgments,  ^nd  with  the  s^e  oppor 
sition  and  xputual  destri^cti^n  of  argument  as  in  every 
other  kind  <)f  evidence.  We  frequently  hesitate  cQpc^:^ 
jag  the  reports  pf  others.  .  We  bfdance  the  opposite  clr^  ^ 
GOB^m^y  ^hi^  P9HM  ^7  doubt  ^  uncertainQr  ^  an^ . 
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vsibtn  ^frt-discoam  z  sapexu>rit|r.M  any  «xde,  ^vve  iiidin« 
to  it;  |>iit  still;wkh  a  dimiaiirionof  assiiraiic^yiia  pro* 
fartifliiito  tfag  &aroe^it»>  antagonists 

This  contrariet  J  of  evidence^  in  the  present^case^  &ay 
^  derived^&anLstinci^  firomihe  oppc*  • 

M^a^ot'CQa^^^uy^tsdrnqpyi  from  ihe^cl^ractef  or  xu!im« 
her  of  ^be.'witnaiaia$;  £&om.()ie  4nati^6r  o^Aeir 'deliver- 
ing their.tesm&^7:|  |)r.from'thft  nnioii  of  dl'die$e  Cir- 
cumstances* W^  entertain  a  suspick^  coni&erning  anjr 
matterof^factjrWheaHie-mtnesse^ xont^c^^a^  otl^r ; 
when  >  thejr  are  ^ut  few,  tur  of  -k  dotAtfal  ^hjauracter; 
when  they-  have  a^  interest  in  v&sEt  the  j  attr^ ;  wh^n 
they  deliver  their  testimmijr  witl^:  h^^tsticOi,  43r»  on  the. 
coBtraiy,  witb  •  too  violent  asmretation's*  There  .are 
many  ather/partxcolars.of  the  same  ldndy.1>9lut&  majf 
^iminiria  or  destroy  th^foice:iof  *aiiy'  i^oikljanty  derived 
from  human  testimony. 

Suppose,  jEbr  insbiKe,  tlat  ^Atfajct^  ."Wha^  die  testi- 
mony endeavoup^q'esta&kis^  partakes  of  the  extraoxidi- 
i^ary  ^oid  the  .marv^ous ;^  in  thdt  jcase^  l^eevidesice, re- 
siiItuig;^om  the  libsdmcfty,  adttuts  of  a  idiininution^ 
greMxT  or  less,  in  ;propqrtibn  ^  the  l&br  isidbcb  ot  less 
HQUsusSl.  Th^  reason,  i^y  we  {daice  aiiy  .cre<£t  in  wit- 
nesses and  historians^  is  not  derived  from  jisifimHecfio^ 
which  we  perceive  affion;  between  te^im<»iyai)4  tea- 
Sty,  but  becaioe  we  are  accustomed  ia&id  a  can£arQUty 
between  :diem'.  But' when  the  fact  attested  is  such\a' 
one  as  has  seldom  fallen  unci^  our  observation,  here  i^ " 
a* contest  of -twxr opposite  experiences;  of  wHdPtbe  one 
4estroys  the  other,  as  far  as  lis  force  goc%,  tuid  the  iupe« 
run:  cstnianly  operate  on  the  mind  by  the  &tce  which  re- 
mains* '^The  vc^y  same  principle  of  experience,  whidb 
grves  us  a  ct^tain  degree  of  assurance  in  the  testimony 
of  witnesses^  gives  its  alsb,  in  this  tase^  another  dfgtte  of  j 
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assurance  against  the  fiict^  whieh  thej  endeavoiir  to  esta* 
Uish ;  from  which  contradiction  there  nece^atiljr  arises 
a  counterpoise,  and  mutual  destmcdon  of  belief  an4 
authoritj.. 

.  /  should  not  beHeve  sndk  a  Hofy  wtre  fV.  told  me  bj 
Cato  ;  was  a  proverbial  saying  in  RoM£»  even  during 
the  lifetime  of  that  philoscq^hkal  patriot*.  The  incre- 
dibility of  a  fact,  it  was  allowed,  might  invalidate  so 
great  an  authority. 

The  Indian  prince,  who  refiis^  to  believe  the  first 
relations  concerning  die  effects  of  frosty  reasoned  justly } 
and  it  naturally,  oeqnired  very  strong  tesdihony  to  eoe^ 
gage  his  assent  toiacts,  that  arose  from  a  state  6f  nature^ 
with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  and  which  bore  so  lit^ 
tie  analogy  to  those  eventsi  of  which  he  had  had  constant 
and  uniform  ezperienae.  Though  ihey  w^e  not  contrary 
to  his  experience,  they  were  not  conformable  to  itf  4 

-  Bnt  in  order  to  incrdise  the  probability  against  the 
testimohy  of  Witnessiss^let  v^  suppose,  that  the  fact> which 
they  affirm,  instead  of  befaig  only  inatvellous,  is  really 
miraculous ;  and  suppose  also;  that  the  testimony,'  coosi* 
dered  apart,  and  in  itself  amounts  to  an  en&e  proof; 
in  that  caise^  there  is  proof  against  proofs  of  wUidi  the 
strongest:  must  prevail,  but  still  ^th  a  dttninntton  of 
its  fiirce,  m  proportion  to  that  of  its  anti^onisti 

-  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  as 
a  firm  and  unalteraUe  exp^csice  has  established  these 
laws;  the  proof  against  a  miracle^  from  the^  very  nature 
of  Ae  fact^  is  as  entire  as  «ity  argument  from  experience 
can  possibly  be  imagined.  Why  is  it  more  than  probable, 
that  nil  men  must  die ^>. that  lead  cannot,  of  itself,  re«> 
xnain  suspended  in  the  air ;  that  fire  consumes  wood,  and 
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is  txtrngoi'Sh^  by  vritii ;  linless  it  be^  that  these  events 
lure  found  agreeable  to  the  liv^  of  nktore,  and  thore  is 
required  A  Eolation  of  these  laws,  or>  in  other  wotds^  a 
miracle  to  prevent  them?  Nothing  is  esteemed  a  im« 
racle,  ifil  ever  happen  in  tii^  common  course  of  nktoxi^ 
It  is  no  miracle  that  a  man,  seemingly  in  good  heaMi, 
tshould  die  on  a  sadden ;  because  such  a  kind  of  ietsQ^ 
tiioagh  mott  imusosd  than  any  other,  has  yet  been  £»• 
gently  bbserred  to  happen.  But  it  is  a  mitadCy  that  m 
dead  man  should  come  to  life  f  because  that  has  neioer 
been  observed  in  any  age^or  country.  There  tnus^ 
therefore,  be  an  uniform  experience  against  every  mita* 
colons  event,  othervrise  the  eveat  vrould  not  merit  that 
appellation;  And  as  an  unifbrm  ^Kperienoe  amounts  10 
a  proof,  there  is  here  a  direct  and  full  fraof,  {tarn  &t 
nature  of  the  faiict^  against  the  existence  of  any  mirade  $ 
nor  cam  such  a  proof  be  destroyed^  or  the  mirade  render- 
ed credible^  but  hy^  opposite  proof,  which  is  superior*. 
-  The  plain:  coniiequence  is  (and  it  is  a  general  msadm 
worthy  of  &aat  attention)^  ^  That  no  testimony  is  suffi* 
^  dent  to  establish  a'mirad^  aoiessthe  testimony  be  of 
^  such  a^  kind,  ibat  its<  falsehood  would  be  more  miracu- 
^  loos:  than  the  &ct  whid»  it  endeavours  to  establish^: 
**  And  even  icrtfaat  case  thereds  a:  nmtuad  destruction  of 
**  argumients,add  the  superior  only  gives  us  an  assurance 
*^  suitable  to  thatakgree  of  force,  which  remains^  after 
^' deducting  the  infisrior/V  When  any  one  tells  me, 
that  he  saw  a  dead  man  lestxnred  to  life,  I  immediatdy 
eonsideif  vridi  myself,  whether  it  be  more  probable,  that 
this  person  should  either  deceive  or  bedeceived,  or  that 
the  £act,  which  he  relates,  should  really  bavisr  t&ipptned* 
I  weigh  lh%  one  miracle  against  the  other;  aik4'ateord« 
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ing  to  the  superiority,  which  I  discoysr,  I  frp9|(H?&i|Q  my 
4ecisiony  and  always  reject  the  greater  miradq.  If  th<$ 
falsehood  of  his  testimony  woolci  l^e  mqiiis  o|EUf%ealou| 
than  the  event  which  he  relates  $  thefi,  an4  npt.  till  t|i«a^ 
can  he  pretend  to  cp^^o^^nd  mj  i)elief  qv.  ppioipA. 

PART  U. 

hf  the  foregoing  reasoning  we  have  supposed^that  the 
testimony  upon  which  a  i^acle  is  fDunded^  may  possibly 
amount  to  an  entire  proofs  and  th^t  the  falsehood  of  that 
testimony  would  be  a  real  prodigy :  But  it  ^  easj  t» 
isbewy  that  we  have  boen  a  great  deal  too  liberal  in  our 
concessions  and  that  th^e  never  was  a  mj^raQalous  event 
established  on  so  full  an  evidegptce. 

FoTj^rit,  there  is  not  to  be  founds  in  all  hi^tory^  any 
jnirack  attested  by  a  su^if^t  number  of  men,  of  such 
unquestioned  good  s^se^  €xlu<mtipn»:andjJl«$(|1^g»  lts|o 
secure  us  against  all  delusion  iiitli9.m^$|v99;  of  fuiji  lin- 
doubtQd  integrity,  as  to  place  t^emb^yjopdcan  su^pidoo 
of  agy  design  to  deceive  q^^jts  ;  pf  jsudipr^t  imd  refta^ 
tation  in  the  eyes  of  ffitoti^indyiasc  to  bav^  a  gmt  d^al 
to  lose  in  case  of  their  being  detected  in  any  falaefaood ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  attesting  &ctSy  performed  in  such 
a  public  manner,  and' in  so  jselebcated  s^  part  of  the 
Worid,  as  to  render. the  detection  unavoidable:  All 
iprhich  circumstances  are  requisite  to  give  us  a  full  assu* 
ra^ee  in  the  testimony  of  meo* 

Sepondly^  We  may  observer  in  h^man  nature  a  princir 
plcy  which,  if  strictly  examined,  will  be  found  to  dimi* 
ipLish  extremely  the  assurance,  which  we  might,  from  hu- 
man testimony,  h^ve  in  any  knpid  of  ^odigy.  Tlie 
maxim,  by  which  we  comnu>nly  conduct  ourselves  in  our 
reasonings,  is,  that  the  objects,  of  wihich  we  have  no  ex- 
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{)erience,  resemble  those  of  which  we  have }  that  what 
we  li^ye  found  to  be  most  usual  is  always  most  probable.; 
^nd  that  where  there  is  an  opposition  of  arguments^ 
we  ought  to  give  the  preference  to  soch  as  are  founded 
on  the  greatest  number  of  past  observations*  But  tho% 
in  proceeding  by  this  rule,  we  restdilj  reject  any  fiatpt 
which  is. unusual  and  incredible  in  an  ordinary  degree : 
jet  in  advancixig  farther^  the  mind  observes  not  always 
the  same  rule  ;  but  when  any  thing  is  affirmed  utterly 
absurd  and  miraoulous^  it  rather  the  more  readily  ad- 
mits of  such  a  lact,  upon  account  of  that  very  circumr 
stance,  which  ought  to  destroy  all  its  authority.  The 
passion  of  smfrise  and  ^ponder^  arising  from  miracles^ 
being  an  agreeable  emotion,  gives  a  sensible  tendency 
towards  the  belief  of  those  events  frpm  which  it  is  de- 
rived. And  this  goes  so  far,  that  even  those  who  can- 
not enjoy  thi«  pleftstjirf  immediately,  nor  can  believe 
thctse  miraculous  events  of  which  they  are  informed, 
yet  love  to  partake  of  the  satisfaction  at  second-hand, 
or  by  rebound,  ai^d  place  a  jpride  and  dfelight  in  exci- 
ting the  s^dmiration  of  others. 

With  what  gireediness  are  the  miraculous  accounts  of 
trav^ers  rec^ved,  their  descriptions  of  sea  and  land  mona- 
sters, their  relations  of  wonderful  adventures,  strange 
men,*and  uncouth  manners?  But  if  the  spirit  of  religion 
join  itself  tq  the  love  or  wonder,  tliere  is  an  end  of  com- 
mon sense  5  and  human  testimony,  in  these  circumstan- 
ces, loses  all  pretensions  to  autfajt>nty.  A  religionist  may 
be  an  enthu^ast,  a|id  imagine  Jbe  sees  what  has  no  reali- 
ty:  He  may  know  his  narrative  to  be  false,  and  yet  per- 
severe in:  it,  with  the  best  intoitions  in  the  world,  for 
the  sake  of  {nromoting  so  holy  a  cause  :  Or  even  where 
this  delusion  b|s  not  place,  vanity,  excited  by  so  strong 
a  temptation^Operates  on  him  more  powerfully  than  on 
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ttie  rest  ofm^knkind  in  any  other  circumstances;  vtui 
kelf-interest  with  ^qual  force.  Hi^  auditors  tazf  not 
navey  inS  (iomilidiilj  hive  ndt,  IsuiHcient  jiidgtnisnt  to 
tanvass  hii^  evidiiftcc  :  What  judgment  they  haV^;  they 
Teildunc^  hy  principle^  in  these  sublime  and  mystfetioUs 
Sui)ject$ :  Or  if  they  were  cVer  so  willing  to  employ  it^ 
pasdon  andili^ated  iinagmation  disturb  th^  regularity 
iof  its  operatidhs.  Their  credulity  increases  his  impu^ 
ifaice';  and  his  iinpudence  bverpowiers  their  credulity. 
^ ']£l6quencey  when  at  it^  highest,  pitchy  kaVe^  littfe 
toi6m  for  reason  br  reflectidn ;  but  addrel!ising  itsblf  en<- 
'tifely  td  the  fancy  or  the  affections^  captivates  the  wil*. 
ling  he^eri^,  and  subdues  th^if  understanding*  Happily, 
this  pitch  it  seldom  ittain^.  But  What  &  Tutit  or  a 
Semosi^heIics  could  scarcely  effect  oVcr  i,  Homah  or 
Athenian  aiididnde,  every  Clkpuichitt^  isvery  itmerant 
tr  stationary  teacher^  can  perfoite  over  the  generality  of 
ixiankindy  and  in  a  higher  degtee,  by  touching  such  gros^ 
and  vulgar  pa^&ion^* 

The  many  instance  of  fbrge^  miriicles  and  J{il>|)h^i- 
cieSy  and  supernatural  events,  which^  in  all  ages^  have 
either  been  detected  by  tontrdry  evidencCj  or  llirhich  de- 
tect  then[iselves  by  their  a1)surdity,  proVe  sUffidently  the 
Trtrong  propensity^  of  mankind  to  the  e^tr^rdinary  and 
Ihe  marvellous,  and  ought  reasonably  to  beget  a  suspi- 
cion against  all  relations  of  this  kind.  This  is  our  na» 
*tural  way  of  thinking,  even  with  regard  to  the  most 
common  and  most  credible  evehts.  For  instance :  There 
is  no  kind  of  report  which  rises  so  easily,  and  spreads 
Ho  quickly,  especially  in^  country  places  and  provincial 
town^,  as  those  concerning  marriages ;  insomuch  that 
two  young  persons  of  equal  condition  never  see  each 
other  twice,  but  the  whole  neighbourhood  immediately 
^0121  them  together.    The  pleasure  of  telling  a  piece  o£ 
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tfjf^ws  SQ  Interesting)  of  propagating  it»  and  of  hwg  tih^ 
^st  xeporters  of  it»  spreads  the  intelligence.  And  thi^ 
is  so  well  known^  that  no  nian  of  eense  gives  attenUp^ 
to  these  reports,  till  he  find  them  confirmed  by  some 
greater  eyi4ence.  Do  nqt  the  same  passions,  and  others . 
still  stronger^  incline  the  g^ersdity  of  mankind  to  he* 
lieve  and  report,  with  the  great^t  vehernqn^e  sui4  assu^ 
rsince,  all  religious  nfiiracle^  i 

Tbirdfyj,  It  fprn^  a  strqpg  presumption  against  all  ^u* 
pematural  and  miraculpus  relations,  that  they  ate  ob*^ 
served  chiefly  to  abound  aniong  ignorant  and  barbaroo:^ 
nations  i  or  if  a  civilized  peiople  h^s  ever  givpn  admis- 
sion  to  any  of  them,  that  people  will  be  found  tp  havQ 
received  them  from  ignorant  and  barb^irous  ancestors, 
who  trausnfiitted  them  with  that  inviolably  sanction  and[ 
authority  which  ajwa^ys  attend  i:eQeive4  ppini6i]^s.  When 
we  peruse  the  first  histories  of  all  nationsj^  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  ourselves  transported  in^Q  some  new  world; 
where  the  whole  frs^e  of  Nature  is  disjointed,  and 
every  element  performs  its  operations  in  a  difierent  man^ 
ner  from  what  it  does  at  present.  Battles,  revolutions, 
pestilence,  famine,  and  death,  are  never  the  eSect  of 
those  natural  causes  which  we  experienpe.  Prodigies;, 
omens,  oracles,  judgments^  quite  obscure  the  few  natn* 
ral  events  that  are  intermingled  with  them.  But  as  the 
former  gfow  thinner  every  page,  in  proportion  as  we 
advanpe  i^^arer  the  enlightened  ages,  we  soon  learn,  that, 
there  is  nothing  mysterious  or  supernatural  in  the  case, 
but  ,that  sdl  proceeds  from  the  usual  propensity  of  maa» 
kind  towards  the  nla^^e^ous,  and  that,  though  this  incli* 
nation  may  at  intervals  receive  a  check  from  sense  and. 
learning,  it  can  never  be  thoroughly  e:^tirpated  from, 
human  nature. 

It .  is  strange,  .a  judicious  reader  is  ^apt  to  say,  upon  the 
perusal  of  these  wonderful  historians;^  /£a/  sucb  prodi^ 
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gtaus  events  never  happen  in  our  days.  Biif  it  is  nbtihtilg 
Strange^  I  hope,  that  men  should  lie  in  all  ages.  You 
ihust  surelj  have  seen  instances  enpw  of  that  frailty; 
Tou  hkve  yourself  heard  many  toch  hiarvellous  rela- 
tions started,  which^  being"  treated  with  scorn  by  all  the 
wise  and  judicidus,  have  at  last  been  abandoned  even  by 
the  vulgar.  Be  assured,  thai  those  ttnovhieA  lies,  which 
have  spread  and  flourished  to  such  a  monstrous  height, 
arose  from  like  beginnings  ;  but  being  sown  in  a  iti6re 
proper  soil,  shot  up  at  last  into  prodigies  almost  equal 
lb  those  Which  they  relate. 

It  was  a  wise  policy  in  that  false  pfbpliet,  AtBxAir^ 
PER,  who,  though  now  forgotten,  w^s  once  so  famotxsr, 
to  lay  the  first  sc^e  6f  his  impostures  in  PAtHLAGONiil, 
where,  ai  LirctAN'  tells  us,  the  people  were  extremely 
ignorant  and  stupid,  and  ready  to  swallow  even  the 
grossest  delu^disu  People  at  a  distance,  who  are  weak 
€kiough  Xsi  think  thi?  matter  at  all  worthy  inquiry,  have 
no  opportunity  of  receiving  better  information.  The 
stories  come  magnified^  td  them  by  a  hundred  circum- 
stances. Fools  arft  industrious  in  propagating  the  impos- 
ture ;  while  the  wise  and  learned  aire  contented^  in  ge- 
neral, to  deride  its  ab^urdity^  ^thout  informing  them- 
selves of  the  pkrticular  faM:t^  by  which  it  may  be  di- 
stinctly refuted.  And  thus  the  impostor  «bovi?  men- 
tioned  was  gabled  to  proceed,  from  hi$  ign<»i^uit  Pa- 
FHLAGOKiAlrs,  to  tht  enlisting  of  votam^  ev^n  jaimong 
tiie  Grcciak  philosophers,  and  men  of  th^  most  emi- 
nent rank  ami  distinction  in  Rome  :  Nay,  couI4  §^g?g^ 
the  attendoU  of  4hat  sage  emperor  MaI^cus  Aorelius  ; 
so  far  as  to  mslke  him  trust  the  Success  oi  a  mijitsirjr 
tfxjpedition  to  his  delusive  prophecies. 

The  advantages  are  so  great,  of  starting  an  imposturil 
^mong  ^  ignorantpeople,  that^  even  though  the  ^fJiijsiM 


A6Md  Ht  too  gibss  to  ijbtipose  on  tBe  generality  of  tbem, 
^v^hicb-i  though  seltkm'^  is  sometimes  the  tase),  it  ha^  a 
isi\ich^Ht6r  cbance  for  stitceedihg in  reihote  countries^ 
thah  if  fh^  first  scene  had  been  laid  ih  a  city  renowned 
ftr  aiis  c^d  knowledge*    The  most  ignorant  and  barba* 
l&iis  of  tbe^  barbarian^  cfarry  the  report  abroad.  None 
^f  theiir  eonntrytnen  have  a  large  correspondence,  or  suf* 
ititni  credit  and  auth(»rity  to  contradict  and  beat  down 
th(^  d^lusioji.     Mens  ihdinalion  to  the  marvellous  hajs 
faSi  oJ{K»tttmlj^  to  display  itself.     And  thus  a  story, 
^iHck  Is  universally  e^cploded  ih  the  place  whvre  it  was 
&c^  started^  shall  pass  for  certain  at  a  thousand  miles 
disUaied*     But  had  ALiXANbCR  fixed  his  residence  at 
Al^t»s^  tlie  jAilbsophers  of  that  renowned  mart  of 
l^ariiing  had  fiiwbediaiWly  sptead,  throughout  the  whole 
KeMAN  ^&^is!t,  their  sense  of  the  matter;  which,  being 
Si^^tted  by  so  great  authority,  tod  displayed  by  ail  the 
£oite  of  r^^od  and  eloquence,  had  entirely  opened  the 
^yes  of  mankind.  It  is  true,  Luciak,  passing  by  chance 
thfougB  FAFHLA60(MriA,hadan  opportunity  of  perform- 
ing flus  good  office.     But,  thougli  much  to  be  wished, 
it  does  not  always  happen,  that  every  AlexaitdeIl  meets 
with  a  LuciAN,  re^y  to  ejqpose  and  detect  his  imposmres. 
I  may  add  as  a  fourth  reason,  which  diminishes  the 
siutbority  of  ^digies,  that  there  is  no  testimony  for  any, 
even  those  i^ch  have  not  been  expressly  detected,  that 
is  not  oppc^sed  by  an  infinite  number  of  witnessed  ;  so 
that  not  only  th^  miracte  destroys  the  credit  of  testimony, 
but  the  testimony  destroys  itself.     To  make  this  the 
better  i^H^^iitbod,  let  us  consider,  that,  in  matters  of  re- 
ligite,  whatever  is  different  is  contrary  ;  and  that  it  is 
lA^^oi^Ue  the  religions  of  ancieiit  Rome,  of  TtiRKET, 
4Sl  StA&,  aiid  <A  CHXir  A,  sliould  all  of  them  be  estd>lish- 
1^  M  te^  solid  fotm^atiqn.    Every  miracle,  therefor^ 


fVM»^B0a^-'Mn9^mn  w^ipsw^sottw  up  11111117  vMbwi 

3  rival  ,«ir»tp.tav.^<L-lilr^*i{iy  fliiitrriyrft  "tln  nrr^^*  ^^  *l»^«i^ 

gas^  ithei(:.tfi|«tiai{giy,  i$^J|L^^ajq|e  legible  j&^h«ft^ 

Cei^t^a^  flu  redoing  of  ^  JM^gj^ullftil  Jlip><pp^1nii  ij 
who  affirtn  him  to  have  hrrn  twg  X'^lijtfirJnloiftWjTulipt  i,, 

hCflllinMiHitiHlj'1'i         ST-rrr-'-S     ;^).«    T,    .C      ti.^.d^'X     J^^HJl    itf^ 

tjy  is  thai  which  Tacitus  reports  of  Vespasiak,  who 
cured  a  lArndTmSi^mrlKSfmsmK^^  of  his 

*P*t^lS» jH4  * J^.PS  iy^%%^^e.;touph^f  hift^ IPigti 
11}  obedie&ce  to  a  vision  of  the  god  Se&apis^  who  iijkii4%9. 
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jonM  mBm  lo  wiw  ivcoih^  id  vac  yiinpci^r^  lor  xnnp 

«aviMl«its  MKts.    The  tloiy  wqr  ht  acta  i&  dutt  ine 
hialonui    I  iHmm  cvtt]^  ctfcwtslttct  stestt  to  add 
wtiglil  tft  dM  iHtenjy  «ai  miglit  Wdispkj^  «t  kf|t 
liidi  «&  ihe  fereeof  tffuaaila&d  do^nee»  if  any  cm 
wtf^ft  ttow  CQftccraed  to  eiififftc  too  ondencc  of  diot  est* 

plOMCW  nA  KUWOTrOO  ill|KI|UttflB*    A  no  ([lOVlLJ^  90lintt]fry 

•gOt  iad  pcoyty-  of  so  groot  an  Eapetor.  who^  duroii^lii 
ihe  wkofe  coofse  of  Us  VSt^  coa^crsed  i&  o  &miKar  man* 
oar  wkk  Us  friends  aad  eovrtaen^  and  never  affected 

Mil  ond  DtMStttvs.  The  histonaa,  a  contmporaxy 
Unitav  ttoM  fcr  candour  and  reatdty,  and  withal  the 
greolesi  and  nost  penetrati&g  geuviSi^  perhaps,  of  all  an* 
tifoify  I  and  so  6oe  from  aaj  tcodencj  to  credulitjr^ 
thjT^  weo  Kes  under  the  contrary  imputation  of 
aAMSM^  Hd  proCmeness  :  Tne  person^  firom  whose  au* 
dMeS^-lR^ftlilodHiemtriideyof  estaUished  diaracterfor 
jiid^feaent  and  ^rerodty,  as  we  may  well  presmne ;  eye* 
wimaHIRS  of  the  fbct,  and  codli  miiig  their  testbnony, 
after  Ae  ItATtiLir  ftmily  wis  dopotled  of  the  cmpsrev 
and  eooMno  ka^tr  give  ny  rewaid,  os  the  ptice  of  a 

fKom^mAm  mtmbeiB  fnthim.    To  which  if  we  add  the 
pdhKe  MMve  of  Ao  ftcts,  tt  t^dbned^  it  wfi  tppeas^  that 
no  evidance  can  "vifeB  he  snpposed  sixuiger  fbf  so  gross  * 
and  so  paljiaMo  m  ftbefaood* 

.n«re  fs'Olso- a  vwniorabfe  story  rriirted  by^Catdbal 
im  HxTZ^  whtdi  mzy  well  deserve  onr  oaiaiiiiMkB.  ' 
When  dsse  mtngmogyclitiiABi  fled  into  ISftin^  td  avoid 
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t^jp^ecation  of  his  eneniiesi  l^e  passed  through  §^,V 
Gos^,  the  capital  of  ARiv^pN,eJ'^here.l^_was  fk^9^p 
ifx  thc^athedraiy  a  man  v^  ^  W^^'^ff^'^  JfW^asu 
^9qrf-teeper^:.5p4  was  well  knpwft.tOif  yeiy  body  iRf t93vn, 
%t^ad  evef  pa^  their  df  votji^ns  a^^hflj^^hu^.  <fftbi^ 

^ff^^lMmh,})^  the  FHl^feigg  ^,,^Ql7Jpi^#p<^^  ^  stwap  i 
Ati^the  Cftl4i^^?^irc*i¥^3*a(t  h^,p»Wi:himv|8^t^ltwo 

T^  %  i^f WB§fW#^ ftf..tj3^ .fef? i:  whwft.  .tJ^^TC^diwd 
foi^nd,  by^jf  zealous  dpvpft^njjtOiibcithoEWgfejbilfe' 
yf€f^pf,tif^zc)^k^  .iHei"^;  the,  i:QlaU^  ^^Si^PcCjojuem- 

,.pjyaryrt9i^^^5^impp$ed  pr<rf|igy,,:,(rf.jaf^..Alwri«dttJb»^ 
^^rint.<?^xar§f5ter,„ajS\¥eWi  aapfrure^  gQijiua[ft  tbfiW- 

j^,,pf  sQ  ^fl^ar.^a  iy^teiw?e  aSiPouW.  S'^rQeJ.y/adfsiitnQJE  a 
^u;p^r|^t^;^4  thf;yfJit^^ssf^:yei:y-numiCrW{b«Mii%ft>pf 

J[ft^£  ^^eif.,*<?s^i?P^y-   -Aid-  >¥ba<t ja^  ?P^tily  tq.the 

fofQfi;Xtf[  ji^  v^v^dence j^  Buii.  jpisgr.  d>(;»uW%  iPMr>-  surpisj^  on 

,t^  oy5as^9i^ai§»^,ftat  tfe^i3^4iai^>i(3pL^f;riwbQ,r^Utes 

.the  ^j,- ^e$^SsX)pi> tQ,:giyee^  cried^  Jtp,it>,^,?PQSe- 

vSl^^is*^?^*^^^  teogii§fif  q1ie4  ^p^  ,^^y-  .pc^urres^cf  j^  the 

!?^A^  n  :8^^oS?f4^i^4;J»s|ty,  ^bat  it  ^as  not  x^qui- 

A^St-hSfi^zi^f^  *^  be,ftble 

accurate^jrjifft;4^f6V^f;^l>e  ^i^ip^^y,  fn^,  Jftoftafisits 

kind.     He  therefore  concluded,  like  a  just  reasonery  that 
such  an  evidence  cadged  /aJtse^pqjJ  upon  the  very  face  of 


«.  WW  Aictt^^r^etly  'at^vA^t^tfi  *riiibii*iliim  of  frgtmttrt. 

»    ^\afe!rtf  sforety  neve*  was  W  gtctt<A*  Autelfet'df  tEaWcKa 

*«iW*ibed',«y  oA^ftt^bti,   thAt^ftbSfe ''which  i)ie!i'e  Iktfefy 

^»id4)  hsn^  1)fe*»'ivt«otght  itt  FkAiW:E^*poA  tBer'tbirib  Af 

AbWf-*PAftt8,;tltef ambus  Jai^seMs*;  Wffh^"^h6sW  saridH- 

ef^M!be.ptt>pte*«»^'5o4(riigddtiacd.'  The  btti4n^  6!f  l!He 

wdk,  giving  *hi^aring  t<y  the  dtiaf;  to*  ^ht  f 6 'the'  hfind, 

'^d^hit^ty  whefe  t^Skedni  ftstheti^itiy^dKcts  of  i9iat 

ferfyi^ulchre^    But  vehftt  ii  more'^itfitotdiriiary V idiny 

^£itke  imiracles  vrere  immediately  pto\fedttil)0if*tHe^sp6t, 

•before  jtidges  of  ijimiuestibfted  integrity,  atte^t^d  bjr'^t- 

«lS>ne8of  <t!Peditaad'di^iiiction,  in  a  teamed  itge,  and' on 

Ae<^mddt'eitriaent?theatre  th^t  is  now  in  the  world.    ISftr 

H^thiB  aH:  A  relktion  "of  them  was  published  and  dis* 

per$e4  ev«y  where ;  ntyr  were  the  yesints^  though 'a 

4eaxned  body,  supported  by  the  civil  magistrate,  tod  de* 

^tepniitted  «ftemie»  to  those  -opiAiOttSi  itt  Who^e  favouf  the 

lAiracles  were  said  to  liave  been  wrou^t,  evet  able  di«» 

tiad^  to  reftfcte  <mp  detect  Hiem *»    Whefrt  ahall  we  find 

shleh^a'iifhnbeF  of  cirtumstaBces,  -agreeing  tb^the  coito* 

bo«rtk*-o£cne  feet  ?  Aawi  what  have  tre  ta  oppose  to 

'-suc^  ia  d^dof  witnesses,  btit  the  absolute  impossibility 

or  miraiiulotis  natute  xA  the  events,  which  they  relate  ? 

And  this,  surely,  in  the  cms  of  all  reasonable  people, 

will^^lofle  be  regai?dW  as'k  suffident  refbtatibn.     ' 

£^  the'«on^<pienee}i!Mt,  oecause  some  hixtnan  testimo« 
njr  hA%  -th^^  utmost '  force  tt^d  aiithority  in*  sbme  bas^s, 
whe«4^  x^t^s<lhe  ba^e  of  Pn^L^frot  PftAitSAXtA  ftr 
»4ii^taa>^^  thal'^here£bre  all  Idhditof  testimony  musty^tn 
all  cases,'  have  equal  force  and  authority  ?  Suppose  that 
the  Cj£,sAAiimkcA  Pote^iAi^  &it(\t)^tM&,  eachbf  tXtok^ 


claimed  ,the  yictorj  ia  t}iese  battles^  tod  that  the  histo^ 
riaas  of  eac&  p^ty  had  yaaiiotxnlj  ascribed  the  advan- 
tase .  to  their  own  side ;  bow  could  mankind,  at  this  dis- 
tance,  have  been  able  ip.determine  between  them  ?  The 
conti'arietT  i$  equallr  jslrone  between  the  miracles  re« 
lateid  by  Herodotus  or  Pi^utarch,  and  those  delivered 
b£  Mariaka,  Bedc^  or  any,  monkish  historian. 
*  i  he  wjise  lend  ^  wry  .academic  faith  to  every  report 
wlych  favours  the  passion  of  ^the  reporter ;  whether  it 
magnifies  his  country,  )^s  family^  or  himself^  or  in  any 
bthqr  way  strikes  in  with  l^s  natural  ^linadons  and 
prqpen^ties.  But  what  greater  tf^mptation  tnai^  to  appear 
a  nusslbnarj^^  an  ambassador  from  Heaven  ) 

y^ho  W9ula  not'enippunter  niany  dai^ers  an4  difficulties, 
in  border' tp  attain  so  suibfiiiie  a  character?  Or  if,  by  the 
help  of  yanitvand  aXeiaited  imagination,  a  man  fa^s  firsft 
m^3e  a  conyert  of  hinxself,.  and  ptered  seriously  into  th^ 
ilelusion :  who  ever  scruples  to  make  u^  of  pi^usr^uds. 
in  stippdrt  of  so  hqly  and  niteritoriou^  a  cause  3  .  -^ 
"^ The  smallest  spstrk  xday  he^e  kindle  into  the  nr^tes( 
flame  ^  because  the  i^aterials  are  always  prepared  £»lrit« 
liMe  avi^um/gentj^  auricuiarum*^  g^t^^S  F?Ii^^^^^ 
receive 'greedily.,  withdul  ezan^iination,  whatever;  ^cpthi 
^i^perslitioa  aad^  Promotes  woiider.  r  . 

How  many  stdnes  of  this  nature,-,  biaye,  m  ^1  ages, 
been  detected  alnd  exploded  in  fneir  infancy  ?  {iow  n»nT 
nicure  bave  been  CeTe1;)rkted  for, a  tiine.  andrhatpe  aftert 
wards'sunk  mto  neglect  and  pblivion  \  Where  such  xc;} 
pcfrts,  thtrefore,  fly  dbout,  the.  solution  of  the  nneao- 
m^non  isobvipiBi  and  we  ludee^in  conformity  4o  legu* 

~r  experience  and  observation,  when  we  acCoimt  for  it 

izQ.fon'-j.jxiY.o  ZT*.x     .il'il'aiali^o  pt  ix/ov'^JdiisT.jov/  Jf 

r  the  Known  and  natural  principles  of  credulity  0^ 
delusion*    Aiid  shall  we-  rather  thaiLhave  recourse  to  so 

♦  X«Cft«T. 


natur^  a  soladon,  allow  of  a  mirapulous  yiQlsitipti  pttiit 
mpst  established  laWs  pf  nature  ? 

1  n^d  ncH  mention  tW  difficidty  of  detecting  a  false- 
hood  in  any  private  or  even  public  history,  at  the' place 
Ifrhere,  it  is  s^id  to  happen  :  much  mor6  when  the  scene 
IS  removed  to  ever  so  small  a  distance.  Even  a^gourt 
of  judicature,  with  aU  th«  authority,  s^JCuracy,  and 
ju<mnqit.  \frhicli  they  can  employ,  find  themselves  oft^fin 
at  a  loss  t^  distinguish  between  trtit^  and  jTalsehbod  in 
me  most  x^cent  action^;  But  fhe  matter  niprer  conges 
io  any  issue,  if  trusted  -t^  the  common  method  of  alter- 
catmh  a^d  deWte,  aiid  nying  rumours  j  especially  T^heh 
mens  n^ssiQus  have  taken  part  on  eifhet  siHe^ 

,|n  m^' infancy  rfne>^' religions,  the  wise  and  learned 
commoliry  esteem  the  matter  too  inconsidera1)Ie  to  de- 
serv^  meir 'atf ehtion  or  regardi  And  when  afterw^ds 
tne^  ^bttld  willingly  dete<;t  the  cheat,  in  order  to  linde- 
cmv^'tHe  deluded  multitude,  the  season  is  now' past,  and' 
the  records  ahd'  ^ilii^sse^^ which  might  clea^  up  the  mat* 
terjiiave  perliKc'd  b^yoiid  fedovery, 

if 6  iti€^Ui^  bf  detection  remain,  but  those  whic6  must 
)Ki  (dnSWi  fr^A'^the  very  testimony  itself  of  the  reporters : 
An^*  these,  thou'gh  always' sufficient  with  the  judicious 
and  knowing,  are  commonly  too' fine  to  fall  undef  the 
Oot&prenensid^  of 'the  vuigart  '  V     : 

"t^pon' me  whole,"  ften, 'it  appedrs  tiat  x\6  t^stimcmy 
lij?'a&y^^md  ofntur^cW  has  ever  amounted  f p  a  proba- 
bm^  xniicfr  lesp  ^0  a' proof ;  and  tha|:.'  even  supposing  it 
an^i:u9tea  *  to'  a  pfob^'i^  wduld  be  opp6sed,by  another 
pri^f  S^QCTivea  Brom  ^hJj've^y  nature  of  the  Tact,  which 
%%  woiila  endeavour  to  estaDiisn.  It  is  expenencfe  only 
wmcn  gives  authority  to  human  testimony j^and  it  is  the 
same  expenence  wnicn  assures  us  of  the  laws  of  nature. 


\ 


Wnen,  tliereiorej  tHese  two  kinds'  oi?fei?iieriei^ce'ft^re  *<6tm- 
trary^  we  HaW  liotiiing'  to  do  tiit  siibVrktt  thf '6tii6  6M' 
the  other,  and  embrace  an' opinion,  eltli^r^bri  orie  yttii' w" 
the 'other,*  Wtli  that  assurance  which  M^es  fronit'thef^fe^'*' 
mainder,    'BiiV  according  to  iti6  prtnfcipl^  lief 6  ^i^plklH- 
eif,'*  this  suKtfaction;  with  r%ard  to  alt  p<:)pula^.  i^-' 
giorisi '  amounts  tp  an  entire  aniuhilatibn  ;  ind  'tbidt^^i^'' 
wc  may  6sf aT)lish'  it  as  a  ihaxim,  that  no  trnm^h  tb^ihSii'^ 
ny  can  have  sucii  force  as  to  prove  ^  miriqleji  ^^^t^^^ 
it  a  just  founditidii  for  any  silch  systec^  oi  rellgionV^'  "*^ 
1  t>e^  the  limitations  here  mdde  ms^ybe'temark^'^ 
>vbbri  I  say,  tliat  a  inirack  c^n  never  b?  ptgNred^  so  a^i:6* 
be  the  foundation  of*  a  sysiena  pf  teligiQir,     ^or  I  6<vfi',i 
tha,t  otherwise  there  may  possibly  be  ndiracles,  or  Viola- 
tions of ,  the  usual  course  of  nature,  of  such  a  kltid  as  td^ 
admit  of  proof  from  hitman  testimony ;  though, 'p^haps>- 
it  win  be  impossible  to  find  any  Such  in  all  tfefe^^rc^dtd^ 
of  history.     Thus,  suppose  alt  authors,  Sn  'ail  Jang^aj^es; 
agr^ee,.  that,  from  the  ist  of  JanvaRT'  i66q,  ijiere  wai^ 
a  total  darkness  over  the  whble  e^th  f6i"tight  dajr^  f 
Suppose  that  the  tradition  of  tJiiS  e±i;fadirditiary  ev^nf 
i$  stiH  strdng  and  lively  among  tiie  people  r  Tfe^t  siHttav 
veHers  who  return  from  foreign  Countries^  brihg'trs  ae;-' 
cpuhts  of  the  same  tradition,  without  the  leait  yariati^ 
or  contradiction  ;  li  is  evident  that  our 'present  pfeilds©- 
phers^.  instead  of  doiilbting  the  fact,  ought  to  ttCeJv^  it 
as  (Jertain,  and  ought  to  search  for  the  causes  t^hetice  it 
HUgbt  be  derived.'*   '|Tie  decay,  corruption,' ahd  dissoki?^ 
tioh  of  nature,  is  ah  eveut  irendefed'prbbable  by'so  im^jr 
^albgies,  thai  any  phenomenon,  "ivbich  seerfi^  fo  Mfts 
a  tendency  towards  that  catastroplie,  cpmes^  tfc'Itlilri  Ihd 
x;iach  of  hiimaii  testiinony,  if  that  t^stimon^lj^  V"ery' ifitu 


tensive  and' uniform. 


Jv 


Of  MiiiAfcLEs.  ^  laj 

'  But  suppose  that  all  the  historians  whq^teat  ojj^  Enq-  . 
LjLND  should  agree,  that,  on  ,^e  first  of  January  1600, 
Queen  Elisabeth  died ;  that  both  before  and  after  her, 
death  she  was  seen  by  her  phjsicia^s  anfl  the  vf hole 
court,  as  is  usual  with  persons  of  her  ra^ik,.;  tha^  her^ 
successor  wa3  acknowledged  ^d  proplain^i^d   by  th^ 
parlxaznent ;  and  that,   after  being  ^int^rred  a  month, 
she  again  appeared,  resumed  the  throne,  an^  governed ^ 
England  for  three  years,^  I  must  coi^fess  that  I^hpuld 
be  surprised  at  the  concurrencie  pf  sp-^mangjrroddi^ifcunxr 
stances,  but  should  not  have  the  le^$)(jmclfaat;pn  to^bev 
lieve-so  nMraci4ous  an  eyent*    I  should  not4ou];>t  of  hqr 
pretended  death,  and  of  thpse  othe^ ,pu]^lip  ^ir^.u^st^- 
ces  that  followed  it :  I  should  oply  assert  it  to  have  been 
preluded,  and  that  it  neither  was,  ngi  possibly^^oyild  be 
real,;  .YvOU' would  in  v^in  object  to  me;  the  4ifficul^ty^  and 
al^^t  impossibilitjr  of  deceivkig  the  world  in  au  ^air 
of  s^^ch  f  onsequence  i  th^  wi$dqm  ^uid  sojid  j^idgniqnt 
of  thaj^^reiijiowneid  tjueen.^  with  the  little. or  no  advantage 
which  she  cpuld  rjsap  £cox&.  39  poor  an  s^tifice  :  ^  this* 
imgi^  astonish  ^m^f  b,ut  J  woujd  still  r/^ply,  that  the 
^  HnaKni^sy.  amd  folly  of  w^n  are  such  common  pl^enom^- 
n2^.  t^.,I  sho\4d  rather  beli^ye.  th^  most  exti^iprdin^jf^ 
e^^^t^  arise  fronoi  their. pqncujcrpncp,  than  ^di^t  of  so 
signed-,*  viqilation  x>f  the,  laws  qJF  natujr^.        , .     ..  / 

:  ]^iU,should  this p[ur;^g]#  ^e,a$Q|:ibed^o«any,Qew. system 
of  ^e;lig^k)];;i  ^  men,  \n  all^jages^h^ye  been  so  much  impo-^ 
^^.  1^  J  ridicttlQUS..storiftS  of  th?iti  kind,  ^  that  this  very 
<^igiHnS^fle>^9l^d  b«  )^  ^^y  PrP9^.9la'  chea^,^an4suffi^^ 
4^h  .^^rHW^'  ^P  9^  sensp^.  no^  ^<)Rly,to  maj^e  them^re- 
yg^  ^Q^^pt^.,bMt,,ev^Ji/ej^9J^,  it  witl^out^farther  ex^ 

^^-^^:VS^Sf^}P^^^^^^  whomthe miracle  ^s  a^cn- 
bed  be  in  this  case  Almighty,  it  does  not,  upon  that  acj- 
count,  become  a  whit  more  probable  j  'since  it  xa  impos- 

■    K  4 


n 


Wlfel>p/f  Iff «oi^^r   If  W«  5ttjgfet,-!',Mys  he,  >t*P^«Vt^ 

•  |TpY.  ur^  Kb.  IV  aph,  a^. 


ni^  %  iHi^  6itr§AV€kiti  ibo  Wid^  $[  icM/^  j^t<uil  cei«i£rii( 

3r  Of ^dbi'blfi^  long^  afiet  &^.f&cfs'WhktiitWa»$fikt 
corroborated  bj  np  concttrring  te^kh^ii^yittd'^^^dSr 
blii]^  fKSJi6  fabuldus  accounts^' which  t^rj^dimbi^cs 
of'^oHginw  *   Upon  reatUfig  thi$  book^  Wefiod  k  fidl  i^f 
pfbaigSes  ima  miracles^    It  gives  an  atcoui^t^^  !srtfate*<)f 
t!i^  W^M-  aiid  6f  human  hatttte  ^tirelj^  4iSbiti^i$^(fni' 
tfi^re^eat^  Of  out  iaQ  fttmx  Aiat  ^WiK;  Of  tt«  etgt^f 
xt^,  €M^^tided  Bd  near  a^hou$a2ld  jeitfdv  0#t)»^dfe^^c- 
tiicrtf %f  j*e  ^6fl»  bjr  «  ddugc  ?  <3¥4litf  larlJSft^^hofe^ 
of  ^\6^d;^fe,  a^  IJie  lavourkes  t3f  health  j  ati&^6t  j^- 
pie  il!H/^iM#}^^n  «)£l9^«uth<)r^  I3f  tb^  d^U^^m^6 
ftb^^nii^^  b^t^bdigies  th^^b^l'UMbK^lShiilg.imftgik- 
abtcf':  ^I^si^eany  one  Vei  hy  iAs  hsMjupbri-Wi  he^^ 
afM'^&Her 'W  seifi&tt^  t^ensider^ioU' deelajr^^  iirheth^^  he 
thinks  that  the  falsehood  of  sdc^  a  bdi)ky%tt^pot>^d  'bj^ 
sidH^il^te^lSnG^^i  woukl  be  moa^eefjtimdi^dmkrf  aiid^  iiai* 
rled^ik^ti!^fi%l]Pihb1inirJid^'it>^^     $^Wlu'«h  isylKyo^: 

^Wfiii|^4(;»«  h^^siid^  i^Mi^de#«^<ttt^  IN^ 
out  any  variation ^  tn  prnphfxie&^-and  indeed,  all  prophe- 
cies are  real  miracles,  and^as  such  only  can  be  admitted 
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as  proofs  of  any  revelation.     If  it  did  not  exceed  the 

^  ^  ^  -        A.  b.      ^H  ..^^^^       ^^^ka   ^  ^^^^    ^^ri'^te  ^^^^A. 

^^^i^^a^   «a        ^    )fM*4^Bi    ^mm^  ^         ^p^  ^^-w* ^««^^ 

capacity  of  human  nature  to  foretel  future  events,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  employ  any  prophecy  as  an  argu- 
ment for  a  divine  mtssion'or  autnwity  from  heaven.  So 
that,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude^  th^t  the  Chru^ 
tiah  Religion  not  only  was  at  first  attended  with  miracles, 
but  even  at  this  day  cannot  be  believed  by  any  reason- 
able person  without  one.  Mere  reason  is  insufficient  to 
convince  us  of  its  veracity :  And  whoever  is  moved  by 
Faith  to  assent  to  it,  is  conscious  df  a  continiied  rsmnctld 
in  bis  own  person,  which  subverts  all  the  p^rinciples  of* 
his  understanding,  and  gives  him  a  determinra*ion  to  be- 
lieve' what  is  most  contrary  to  custom  and  e^cpericnce^ 
.    .  .  j 
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OF  A  PARTICULAR  PROVIDENCE  AND  OF  A  FUTURE 
^  STATE. 

vj  :>-»V'      •   :      :  '/.^^     :..    "^  •  *     .    •     ;  .../■»••',• 

In ViAiSTilately  engaged  in  comrers&tk)^  M^th  a  fridtribt 
^ho  lQ;res>  sceptical  paradoxes  •;  where^  ^«(ugh  he  isdw 
vaniQ^  aoiftj  prmdiples,  of  which  !  can  bje  no  means 
app«^r^T  J)0trda:lhry'.'sccmt0'  be  curious,  and  ta  beajf 
some  relation  to  the  chain  of  reasoning  carried  on . 
throughout  this  inquiry,  I  shall  here  copy  them  from 
my  memory  as  accurately  as  I  can,  in  order  tp  suhndt 
them  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

Our  conversation  began  with  tiij  admiring  the  singu- 
lar good  fortune  of  philosophy,  which,  as  it  requires  en- 
tire liberty  above  all  other  privileges,  and  chiefly 
flourishes  from  the  free  opposition  of  sentiments  and  ar- 
gumentation, received  its  first  birth  in  an  age  and  coun- 
try of  freedom  and  toleration,  and  was  never  cramped, 
even  in  its  most  extravagant  principles,  by  any  creeds, 
confessions,  or  penal  statutes.  For,  except  the  banish- 
Qxent  of  Protagoras,  and  the  death  of  Socrates,  which 
^ast  event  proceeded  partly  from  other  motives,  ther^ 
are  scarcely  any  instances  to  be  met  with,  in  ancient  his- 
tory, of  this  bigotted  jealousy/  with  which  the  present 
age  is  so  much  infested.  Epicurus  lived  at  Athens  to 
an  advanced  age,  in  peace  and  tranquillity:  Epicu- 
reans* were  even  admitted  to  receive  the  sacerdotal 
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;s8ors  of  every  sect  of  philosophy.    How  requisile  such 

will  casaly  be  conceiyed,  if  weVefleqt,  that,,  even  ^t  prc- 

^k?S^:^%z?^7^^  ^^Pposef  ino^  hardly  and  robust, 
she  brears  with  n^uch  difEculty  the  inclemency  of  th^ 
seasQiis^aad  those  harsh  winds  of  calumny  and  persecu-* 
tipzkr  wHidi  blow  upon  b«r.  . 

. ;.  Y^"  a^towc,  §ajrs  my  fri^^  w  the  singular  good  far 
^Up  ^^P^Uci^phjr,.  virhs^  se^ms  to  result  from  the  natu^ 
r^j:^u;;;^0  of  things^^d  tp  b^  imav^oidable  in  ever^  age 

^d  *??tiP5i?  "1  ^i^  t)ertinacious  bigotry,  of  which  you 
comf  1.^11^  j|Si  so  fatal  t<^  philosophy,  is  really  her  off. 
fpfing-  who,., aft^  sallying  with  superstition, 'separates 
himself  entirely  fron^  \h^  interest  of  his  paf  e^t,  and  be^^ 
comes  her  most^inveter^tQ  eneto^  and  peris^utor.  Spe^ 
enjative  dogmas  of  religion,  the  .present  o^^^ions  of  such 
lurioYis  dispute,  jpould  Qot  possibly  be  cdnceivbd  or  aomitw 
tid  jn  j^^  early  ages  of  ike,  world  ^  when  majitijid, 
being  wliolly  illiterate,  formed  an  idea  of  relifiion  more 
suitable  to  thj^  weak  apprehension,,  and  composed  theiff. 
sacred  tenets  of  such  tales  chiefly  as  w^e  the  objects  ot 
tradiUQnal  l>eHeif,  more  than  o^  argujig^nt  or  disputat^« 

After  the  n^^st .  alarm,^  therefore,  w^s  pver,  which  aros^ 

'*^'*n!*  3rC'^\^-»rc  i  •  ■.•«■' ^    ■ :.  i  '--^"^^  i-,  -''^  ^ * 

fr(m,tli&n|5y  paradoxes  and  pfinciples  of  the  j^mlcm^ 

phers,;  th^se  teachers  seenvever  after,  dipringthe  agesof 

antiouitj^tQ  have  liv6d  in  great  harmony; with  the  esta- 

bushed^ guperstition,  and  to  h^ve  m^e^ affair  jjartition  of 

mankind  between  them ;  the  former  claiming  ail  the  leairn- 

ed  and  wise,  the  latter  possessing  all  ij^e  vulgar  and  illir 

lerate. 


aasBB 


«  hvQiAVi  vjfvx^-  t  ^^  &I)io. 


^1^  A  l^ROVlBEirCE  AJft)  FuTXTRE  STAtE.  ii4t 

It  seems  tl\en,  say  I,  that  jou  leave  politics  eatit^j 
out  of  the  question^  aoa  never  suppose,  that  a  Vtrx^  ma* 
*^f!pkt  can  jiisliy  be  jealous  of  certain  tenipis  ox  plulfd^ 

^Qj;  such  as  those  of  £rpicuii];js,  wmch/deajfihg  m<«« 

-*.iv:   ji'^o^^f  ti'v^^--  V  v..  ^     wl    •  •:'  .Ir.'^/  *»:v.:-//  <;*iUj-Yr' 
vineezisteocie,  and  donsequentlj  a  providence  and  a  fiK 

ture  sfaie^  sieem  to  loos^,  in  a  grfeat  measure,  ^ne  ties  dz 
mor^i^'ai^  niafj  be  ihipposed,  for  ihati  ri^isoiiy  pdtitii^* 
cioin  to  the  peace  6f  civu  society. 
*  1  Jtnow,' replied  ^he,  Chat  iitfac^  tii'ese  pei^'c&}m 
never,  vit  anj  age,  proceeded  irom  calm  tedsbn^^^  JtSo^ 
experience  of  ^lie  pernicious  consequences  dt'j^Slil^f^ 
phy ;  but  arose  entirely  froni  pasiAon  and  prejo^^ 
But  what  ii  I  slioula  advance  farther,  and  assert,  th4(^  if 
£?iicuRUS  "tad  been  accused  ^before  flie*  f  eopfe,  -  hf  16^ 
of  Wc'^sycoj^pontf,'^  or  informers,  of  those  flay  S,  bid'i^dult' 
easily  have  defended  his  cause,  and  proved  his'princi|&li" 
of  phiioso^fiy  to  be  as  salutar^  as  those  of  his' adversa- 
ries, who  endeavoured,  wi£h  such  zeal,  to  eS!pdse  him  $9 
the  puolib  hatred  and  jealousy  ^^  ^      '  " 

I"^  wish/s^  1^  you  would  try  your  eloquence  upon' isb*^ 
ezihiprdiaaiT'a  topic,  and  make  a^^  speech  for  E^pituRuV 
wnicb 'imgHt  satisfy,  not  thie  mdb  of  Atheks,'  if  y^* 
vmi  allow  t^ai  ancient  and  polite  city  to'  have  conlAm^ 
any  mobt^but  the  more  philosopmcal  part  of  nijs  a\i« 
dience,  sjich  as  nught  be  supposed  capable  of  compre* 
henqing' ms,  arguments. 


'^^e'nfeitter  would  not  be  difficult,' upbii  stjch  e6ridti-i* 


«4a  SE<3TION«r.   ^       ^ 

mjntelf  impfcatthed^bff  fiiriott^  antagoto*tsj'Hi8teJHl'tif  fca- 
libflration%  whidi  of  right  should  te  ffitectfed  tt^'-^tfs- 
tions  of  public  good»  »nd  th^  interests  irfthe  dbmmoii- 
iiiTQahby  are-  4iverted  to  tlie  di^uisitioaar  cf  ^pe<2uktive 
pyiosophy'v^^d  these- xnagxsdficent,  bat  ^hap^  fi^- 
iless  in(juiries,  take  place  ofydtt"  more  fazhiliiit  bAt 
xftope^usefiil  occupations.  But  so  far  ft^  in  me  lies/ I 
cfriH  prevent  thi$.  abuse.  We  shall  not  here  diqmte  t6h» 
eeni{x%  the  origin  and  goverrnnent  of  worlds.  We  shall 
ettrfy  inquitve.  how  faj?  such  quesitiohs  concern  thfe  public 
interest.  And  if  I  can  persuade  you,  that  they  are  €tt- 
tkoly  indiflFerent  to  the  peace  of  society  and  security  of 
{government,  I  hope  that  you  will  present^  send  'lis 
back  to  our  schools^  there  to  examine,  at  leisure,^  tbe 
^lestion,.  the  most  sublime^  but;^  at  the  same  time,  tl^e 
ZBOst  speculative  of  all  philosophy*  .. 

The  teUgious  philosophers,  not  satisfied  with  the  tnu 
dition  of'  your  forefathers,  and  doctrine  of  your  priests 
(ia  which  i  willingly  aQquiesae)^  indulge  a  rash  curiosi- 
ty, in  trying  how  far  they  can  establish  religion  upon 
4he  principles  of  reason  ;  and  they  thereby  excite,  in- 
;»tead  of  satisfying,  the  4oubts  which'  naturally  arise 
from,  a  diligent  ai^d  ^ratinotis' inquiry .     They  j^aint,  in 
the  most  magnificent  colours^  the  order,  beauty^  and  wise 
arrangement  of  the  universe ;  and  th«i  dsk,  if  such  a  glo- 
rious display  of  intelligenqe  could  proceed  tfifotti  the  for- 
tuitous concourse  of  atoms,  or  if  chance  could  prbdtice 
what  the^greitest  genius 'C2to  never  sufficiently  kdinire. 
1  siiall  not  examine  the  justness  of  this  argument.  I  Shkll 
\  allow  it  to  be  a$  solid  as  my  i^agdiiist^  ati<J  itdaittS  can 
-dfesirei.  v  It  is  sufScieat,  if  L  can  prove;  *ottithik4'fe'y 
^•trt^oiiing^  that  the  question  u  entirely  speColaA^,  abd 
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that,  Y^h^n,  In.my  £^ilosoplu<;jil,i4iiqiii8iti0as,  l.6ita^^z 
e59^i4l^ce  and  a  future  3tate,  Ij^n^rjjnmnot.t^.wiaim- 
dat^p^.of  ^ptj,  ibut  advance, ptin«iplBS^  which.. idief 
theipse^ves,  ,i^B$^.jtheir  own  tppks^if  they  argue !Consist- 
.fBt?KfT<°^^5t«  aUoW;  to  he  sqM  and  sfttiafactctfj^    .     - . . , . 
)  / 1  jXft9:A|?^%  w.fe>  aTQ  my  a«us(?rs#  hUrVe  .lickaowlcdgcd, 
tlirt  ^Mf i >.^?f4^f  ^> sqIp,  ^^ment  for  ^  dxvitw  Misto^e 
^whi<^]^  f{.  Rever.quefiUoped)  is  derived  from  the  order  of 
Nature ;.  wh^e  there  appear  such  m^^kii  of  iatelligOAce 
.and  dq?ign,  that  yflu  think  it  extrayagajat  to-;  jassign.for 
(its  ca^e,  eithef  chance,  or  the  blind  and  ungjaided.jpwce 
.fff.  matter.     Yjqu  allow  tl^at  this  is  gn  argunj^pt  draiiFa 
^o^i,  effects  to  causes.     From  the  order  ,of  the  work, 
f  J'o^infer,  that  there  must  ha^ye  been  nprpject.  ai^d  fore* 
thoi:%ght  in  the  workman.     If  ypu  owmot  naak^.  QUI  this 
pp^t^  yq^  allp^  that  your  conclusion  fai}3 ;  and  you 
^retenci  apt  to  establish  the  iponclusion  in  a  greater  la- 
titude than  the  phenomena  of  Nature  will  jjagtify .  These 
,  iare  yoi^r  c9r^9^ssiotts.     I  desire  you  to  mark  the  conse- 

.,  .Whoqwe  iafpr  any  pariic;alar  cause  from  an  .effect, 
,y^fi  mij^^^Qppriion  the  one  to  the  other^  and  can  never 
^,J^  a^l^we4».to,i?-^cribe  Jo  <he  cause  any  qualiti^js,  but 
.^ihat  ^e  €^3^1y  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect*  A  body 
-jof  tej^.o}:yiC^s  Tsi^^'m  any  sc^e^ay  se^ve  as  a  proof,, 
.^^jhji^tijjt^ie-^cpw^terbajancing  weight  exceeds  ten  ounces; 

but jc^jl^YiPf  afbrd  a  reason  that  it  exceed^  a  hundred. 

_  J^^th^jq^iji;^&e,  assigned  for. any  effpct,  be  npt  sufficient  to 

Nlffj9/^Hf^iJt.'V!*[e.must  eithqr  reject  that  causae,  o?  ^^d  to  it 

,such  qu^^jis.as  wiU  giye  it  a  just  proportipn  p(>  \i^>  ef- 

.,h^i   ,^^h^^^'M^i^P  ^  it^  farther  qualiti^Sj.  or  ^f- 

,  ^^JL^iS^m^  $¥f.PEpdftQing  othepefects,  w:e  can  only 

iT^dulge  t]j^\icca?k5:^qf  fipnjpcljar^^  SVIfpose 

.  ^^.^^^^^P^^lP^iV^'^^^^^  ^d,.ep^rgi?s,  without. a:?aM»§a 
or  authority. " 


«»  Mndt>0f<»  li  idf  ijii^Mbs  WjhiAtf  %Kil  ire  pttbOf  ^ 
mM  e^foiir^MtiMifl^ji  fWto»1»ttit  from  tb^'eataan  ata^' 

«ib4[|f1Ee^^8  ;^lMt«n  eottMlaamir  Ait  «e  w^  dai  • 
stkMtjr  6r^cA$tMi«U  wiiit  in  artist  noteas^klifiifib 
tf)bir  ahd  BlMtt'UMa  III  edki«^.  ITM  ^ileott  aiAl  tasfti 
4b|^lb^tt  Ae  pityitie^air  wblk  Vefbre  W|  O^  w4 
flu^  isM]^' conSilfe  fite  Wdrkfoah  iobe  fK>$!ie99dfV»ft' 
T&eenu^iMlt  Be  ^|p«rtldftedt<v  tlie  eilWi  if  IMI^  we 

m  h  fthf  fHHdtiieV  tb&t  poiiit  ifiktb^^  br  dRM#  an  MOe^ 
S6D4S^  cdnafeiBwj^  imy  t/ttn^i^iffk  or  p^rionuMi^^  Svcn  ' 
^lai^a  ittMist  bl  lk>tft(fewblC  bey^ond  wbat  h  tMtify  1%-^  * 
^tiliiit«^  C^  l^odtli^g  m  dtect  ifbSth  #e  S^pHftifie.   *     '- 
Allowing;*^  tftetelbtt^  th^  g^  ts  Be  (be  ilHftbri  dfHii ' 
exf^tence  o^  otrdef  6f  th^  tuilYlfse  5  'if  fdltowk  iWk  'tbt^  ^ 
pc8se9^  tfiat '  pfifii^86'  degreii^  bf'pbwer^  uttell^tkie^i  and 
W^frotetitie^  wfatehf  tt^m  hi  fheir  Wo^miftriiiiir) ^Hot 
aotbing  farther  <:ati We^  be  ficf^ti^  except  tre  ei^  io'^^' 
hssisttrice  of  hl^gAi^i^n  in£  iBattesjr  itf  sojppl^'  tt»^ 
fects  of  argomeiit  aiMt  ^iibnliigC    Sti  fts"  is  ib«  iMeifit'  - 
of  ^f  aitribiitet  ai  j^e^t  stppea)r^  $6  Ar  )ttajr't»%  \60R^  '• 
duae  tHese  iittfiBbiei  )6  ix^.    ^Tbe  «p|M!|l<H^^tf  Mo- 
ther attributi^i^  ivteii  8  jr|Mitb^sb)teiuJll^  ' 
posftldit^tbatjb  dTstafit^' A$ldni6r  b^^'j^WrMr# 
tinie;  {Beke  bat  btorlj  (M'viM  H  4  ^ora  teagf^i&tlt  dU* 
ptaj  dftbeser  kttflbult*;<uid«  ^hethi  ^fWuOlMNMMl 
mof^^^tabfe  to  sddh  iMgtnary  ViHil^I^lli^f  «MrMMN» ' 
be  allriwtd  {omj^ttftt  uj^frcmi  <i^e  iibitA^lllif  itfllKi  «* 
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tttMj  affirm,  that  tlieir  deities  have  exeeuted,  or  wiM  ex* 
ecute,  anj  purpose  beyond  what  has  actually  appeased  ? 
If  they  tell  me»  that  they  have  mounted  on  the  steps,  or 
by  the  gradual  ascent  of  reason,  and  1>y  drawing  infe* 
fences  from  effects  to  causes,  I  still  insist,  that  they  have 
aided  the  ascent  of  reason  by  the  wings  of  imagination ; 
otherwise  they  could  not  thus  change  ^eir  manner  of 
inference,  and  argue  from  causes  to  effects ;  presuming 
tbat  a  more  perfect  production  than  the  present  w<^ld. 
Would  be  more  suitable  to  such  perfect  beings  as  the 
gods,  and  forgetting  that  they  have  no  reason  to  asciibe 
to  these  celestial  be'ings  any  perfecticxi  or  any  attribul!^ 
but  what  can  be  found  in  the  present  world. 

Hence  all  the  fruitless  industry  to  account  for  the  18 
appearances  of  nature,  and  save  the  honour  of  the  gods '; 
while  we  must  acknowledge  the  reality  of  that  evil  ant 
disorder,  with  which  the  world  so  much  abounds.  Th^ 
obstinate  and  intractable  qualities  of  matter,  we  are  told,  . 
or  the  observance  of  general  laws,  or  some  sracb  reasoff, 
is  the  sole  cause  which  controlled  the  pbwei  and  belie** 
volence  of  Jupiter,  and  obliged  him  to  create  m»nkinA 
and  every  sensible  creature  so  imperfect  an4  so  tmSiap- 
|>y.  These  attributes,  then,  are,  it  seeins,  beforehaiUl 
taken  for  granted  in  their  greatest  latitude*  And  upoCi 
that  supposition,  t  own,  that  such  conjectures  may,  ptr^ 
haps,  be  admitted  as  plausible  solutions  of  the  ill  phe> 
nomena.  But  still  I  ask,r  Why  take  these  attributes  fdr 
granted,  of  why  ascribe  to  the  cause  any  qualities  but ' 
what  actually  appear  in  the  effect  ?  Why  tortufe  yocar 
brain  to  justify  the  course  of  nature  upon  suppositions, 
which,  for  aught  you  know,  may  be  entirely  iinaginary^ 
and  of  which  there  are  to  be  found  no  trac^  in  the 
course  of  nature  ? 

Tne  rdigious  hypothesis,  therefore,'  Tsmst  be  consif 
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ieted  oolj  as  a  particular  method  of  accountkig  for  the 
visible  phenomena  of 'the  universe :  But  no  just  rca^ 
softer  .Will  ever  prQ;siumetd  infer  4rotn  it  (my  single  fact^ 
and  alter  ox  add  to  the  phenomena  in  imy  single  particu* 
lar.  If  jou>  think  that  the  appearances  of  things  prov6 
su^b  causes,  it  is  allowable  for  you  to  draw  ah  inference! 
eonGeming'the^Jtistenceof'th^se  causes.  In  such  I:om^ 
plicated  and  sublime  stlbj^ts^  fevery  one  should  be  in- 
dulged in;  the  liberty  of  conjecture  and  argument.  But 
here  you  ought  to  lest.  If  you  aome  backward^  and> 
arguing:  from  your  inferred  xiauses,  c6ntlude>  that  any 
oth^r  £aet  has  Qzisted>  or  will  eiidsty  in  the  course  ot  na^ 
ture^  v^i^h  iniky  s6rv^  as  a  fuller  display  of  particular 
attributes ;  -I  iaust  admonish  yoii ^  that  yoU  hav^  depart- 
ed from  the  method  .of  reasoning  attached  ^o  the  present 
subject,  and  have  certainly  added  something  to  the  attri- 
butes joftlbe'cause,  beyond  wh&t  appears  in  the  effect} 
t^h^wise  yoU'Could  never^-with  tolerable  sense  or  pro- 
priety jM.  any  thing  to  the  ^fiect^  in  otd&c  to  render  it 
more  woithy  of  the- cause* 

Whei^e^  th^y  is  the  odiousne^s  of  that  dodtxine  wfaicb 
I  teach  in  VfXy  school,  er  rather,  which  ^  I  exainine  in  my 
gardens?  Or  wb&t  do  you  find  in  this  whole  question^ 
tHbeireiii  die  security  of  good  morals,  or  the  pea6e  and 
girder  ^f  society  is  in  the  least  concerned  ? 

I  deny  a  providence,  you  aay,  and  supteme  governor 
tf  the  wotld,  who  guides  the  course  of  events^  and  pu- 
nishes the  vicious  with  infamy  and  disappointment,  and 
tewards  the  virtuous  with  honour  sind  success  in  all 
their  utHlertakings.  But  surely^  I  deny  not  the  course 
itself  of  events,  which  lies  t)pen  to  every  one's  inquiry 
and  examination.  I  acknowledge^  that,  in  the  present 
order  of  things,  virtue  is  attended  with  more  peace  of 
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mind  than  vice,  and  meets, with.  a. more  favourable  rei> 
^eption  firom  the  world*     t  am  sen^ble,  that,  according 
to  i^e  past  experienee  of  mankind,  ffiend^hip  is  this 
chief  jp J  of  htiman  life,  and  moderation  the  only  source 
of  tranquillit J  and  happiness*    I  never  balance  between 
the  virtuous  and  the  viuous  course  of  life  i  but  am  ^en- 
sible,  that  to  a  well-dispo^d  mind>  everj  advantage  is 
on  the  side  of  {be  former.  And  what  can  jou  say  mprCi 
allowing  all  jour  suppoditiohs  and  reasonings  ^     Yo^ 
tell  me,  indeed,  that  this  disposition  of  things  proceeds 
from  intelligence  and  aesign.    But  whatever  it  proceeds 
from,[the  disposition  xtself>  on  which  depends  our  hap- 
piness  or  misery,  and  consequentlj  our  condi^ct  and  de- 
portment in  life,  is  still  the  same.     It  is  still  open  fof 
me,  as  well  as  you,  to  regulate  my  behaviour^  by  my 
experience  of  past  events.    An4  if  you  ^Brm,  that, 
while  a  divine  providence  is  allowed^  and  a  supreme 
distributive  justite  in  the  universe^  I  ought  to  expect 
some  more  particular  reward  of  the  g6od>  and  punish- 
ment of  flie  bad,  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  events  j 
I  here  find  the  same  fallacy  which  I  have  before  endea- 
voured to  detect.     You  persist  in  imkgining^  that  if  WQ 
grant  th^t  divine  existence^  for  which  you  so  e^rae^ly. 
contend,  you  may  safely  infer  ccjusequences  from  it(, 
and  add  something  to  the  experienced  order  of,  natarCj^ 
by  arguing  &om  the  attrihutes  Which  you  ascribe  to 
your  eods.     You  seem  not  to  remember  that  ,all  your 
reasonings  on  this  subject  can  only  be  drawn  from. ef- 
fects to  causes ;  and  that  every  argiiment,  deduced  ±rom 
causes  to  enects,  must  of  necessity  be  a  gross  sophism  ; 
since  it  IS  impossible  foi:  you  to  know  any.  tbipg  oJt|the 
ckuse,  biit  what  you  have  antecedently,  not  inferred,  1)Ut 
ijiscovered  to  the  "full,  in  the  effect'.  » 
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reverse  tHe  whole  cour^  of  nature,  as.  to  render  this  U(e 
merefy  a  passage  to  something  farthei; ; .  a  porda^  whic)^ 
leads  to  a  greater,  and  yastlj  di^erent  ^uildipg ^.a  ^9^ 
Jogi^,  which  serves  onl^  tQ  introduce  ^  pjece^  and 
giv^  it*  more  grace  and  pri^priety  ?  Whence,  do  jrou 
think,  can  such  philosophers  derive  theiip  i^eapf  the  gods  ? 
From  their  own  conceit  fuid  imagination  sureljr*  Fori{ 
they  derive  it  from  the  present  phenomena,  it  would 
never  point  to  anj  thing  ifarther,  hut  mu^t  be  exactly  ad- 
justed  to  them*  That  the  divinity  m^j  4>ossibIj^  be  en- 
<fowed  with  attributes,  which  we  have  neveif  seen  ex- 
erted  ;  ma.j  he  governed  by  principles  of  action,  which 
we  cannot  discover  to  be  satisfied ;  all  this  will  freely  be 
allowed*  But  still  this  is  mere  possibility  and  hypothesis* 
We.'neyer  can  have  reason  to  infer  any  attributes^  or  any 
principles  of  action  in  hjm,  bi\t  so  far  as  we  know  tl^en^ 
tp  have  been  exerted  and  satisfied, 

\4f^  ^^fre  any  marks  ofadistrtbutivfjusnice  in  the  m^qtM  ^ 
!/  you  answer  in  the  affim^ativey  I  conclude,  that,  since 
jhstice  ^ere  exerts  itself,  it  1%  satined.  If  you  reply,  in 
](he  negs^tive,  I  conclude,  that  y^u  h^v^  then  no  reason 
fo  ascribe  justice^  in  p\ir.s^^.pfit»to.the  gpds, .  If  you 
hold  ^[  mediuib  between  affirmation,  and,  negation,  by 
sayiney  tjiat  the  justice  oi  the  god§^  at  present,  exerts 
itself  *m  part,  but  npt  in  it^  full  e^f^^nt :  I  answ^,  thai 
you  have  up  reason  to  give  it  apy  partIcuJa5>f.xt^nt,  but 
pnly  set  far,  as  you  see  it,  ali^esBpt^ex^xX  i.ts0^ , 

'jr$u!rXhrifljg;  th^  dispute,.  O  AtheniaNjSJ  tp^  short 
issue  with  my  antagoni^s.  ,Xhe  course,  q^  If^tl^re  lies 
ppen  to  my  contemplation  as  well  as  to  theirs.  The  ex*. 
perienced  train  pf  events  is  the  great  standard, 'bywhicl^ 
Y^e  all  regulate  our  conduct.     Nothing  else  can  be  ap- 
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pealed  to  in'  the  fields  or  in*  the  senate.  Nddiiiig  elso 
ought  ever  to  be  h^ard  of  in  the  school,  or  in  t&e  closet. 
Iii  vain  woiild  our  limited  understanding- break  throtigli 
those  ]^bundaries^  which  are  toonarrow  fbif  our' fend iisuu 
gihatiott'.  While  we  argue  from  the  course  of  nature,  and 
infer  a  particular  iii]:elligent  cau^e,  wliith  first  bestowec^ 
^d  still  preserves  ord^r  in  the'  uaiverse,  we  embrace  a 
principle,  which  is  both'uticertain  and  useless,  it  h  ixn« 
certain ;  because  the  subject  lies  chtirpfy  beyond'  th^ 
i^eaoh  of  human  experience.  It  is  aseless;  biecause  pur 
knowledge  of  this  caus6  being  derived  cntitely  &6m  the 
cours  of  nature,  we  can  neVer^  according  to  ilie  rules 
of  just  reasoning,  return  back  from  the  axx^e  with  any 
new  inference,  or  making  adcfitions  to  the  comihon  and 
experienced  course  of  nature,  establish  any  n^  prin* 
ciples  of  conduct  and  behaviotir. 

I  observe  (said  I,  finding  he  hsid  fibxished  his  harailgue) 
th^t  you  neglect  not  the*  artifice  of  the  demagogues  of 
old;  and  as  you  were  pleased  to  make  me  stand  for  the 
people^  you  insinuate  yourself  into  my  favour  by  em- 
bracing those  principles,  to  which,  you  know,  I  hav^ 
alway$  expressed  a  particular  attachment.  But  allowing 
you  to  make  experience  (as  indexed  i  'think  yoU  ptoght) 
the  only  standard  of  pur  judgment  concerning  this,  and 
all  other  questions  df  fact ;  I  ddubt  not  l^ui,  from  the 
irery  same  experience  to  which  you  appeal,  it  x6ay  be 
possible  to  refute  this  reasoning,  ^hich  you  hive  put  into 
the  mouth  of  EpictrRUS.  If  you  saw,  £of  instance^  a 
half.finished  building,  surtoUnded  ^th  hedps  of  brick 
and  stone  and  mortar,  and  dl  the  instniments  of  mfason-. 
ry ;  could  you  ^ot  in/er  from  the  effect,  th&t  it  t^as  a 
t^rork  of  design  and  Contrivance  ?  And  could  you  not 
retu^  again,  from  this  inferred  caUse,  to  infer  new  ad- 
ditions to  the  effect^  and  conclude,  that  the  building 
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vnxifl  sooa  be  finished,  and  receive  all  fhe  furtHer  im-» 
provements  which  art  could  bestow  iq>on  it  ?  If  70U  saw 
i^oa  the  sea-shore  the  print  of  one  human  foot,  jott 
would  conclude,  that  a  man  had  passed  that  way,  and 
that  he  had  also  left  the  traces  of  the  other  foot»  though 
effaped  bj  the  rolling  of  the  sands  or  inundation  of  the 
waters.  Why  then  do  you  re&se  to  admit  the  same  me- 
thod of  reasoning  with  regard  to  the  order  of  nature  ? 
Consider  the  world  andthe  present  life  only  as  an  imper- 
fect building,  from  which  you  can  infer  a  superior  intel« 
ligence;  and  arguing  from  that  superior  intelligence, 
which,  can  leave  nothing,  imperfect ;  why  may  yo^  not 
iB&r  a  more  finished  scheme  or  plan,  which  will  receive 
its  completion  in  some  distant  point  of  space*  or  time  ? 
Are  not  these  methods  of  reasoning  exactly  similar  ? 
And  imder  what  pretence  can.  you  embrace  the  one, 
while  you  reject  the  other  ? 

The  infinite  difierence  of  the  subjects,  replied  he^  is 
a  suiScient  foundation  for  this  difierence  in  my  conclu- 
sions»  In  vrotlss  oi  human  art  and  contrivance,  it  is 
allowable  to  advance  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and 
returning  back  from  the  cause,  to  form  new  inferences 
concerning  the  effect,  and  exanoine  the  alterations,  which 
it  has  probably  undergone,  or  may  still  undergo*  .  But 
what  is  the  foundation  of  this  method  of  reasoning  ? 
Plainly  this;  that  man  is  a  being,  whom  we  know  by 
experience,  whose  motives  and  designs  we  are  acquainted 
with,  and  whose  projects  and  inclinations- have  a  certain 
connection  and  coherence,  according  to  the  laws  which 
nature  has  established  for  the  government  of  such  a 
creature.  When,  therefore^  we  find,  that  any  work  has 
proceeded  ixorxk  the  skill  and  industry  of  man ;  as  we  are 
otherwise  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  animal,  we 
cvi  d]:aw  a  hundred  inferences  concerning  what  may  be 

L4 


e^lpe^t^  Sfms^  kiflftl  innd^.tMse  'mdmoaen  yd^  Udl  ter 
Q^^;^K^%l9c&(lbfi.«Bgkii<r9rk  oviprcduclMi/p^ikh  w^ 

W^^^^i^^^  i^Ml^c(9»b^  tfaAjr  cteld  pQidttoiaO}i<fiiib|^ 

cq^^^rf^jfd^f^j^ti  jheni'inas  dditn^t^gHiBlfEdaptBft  tot 

^$*  i^v^.r  }4^^^«yfftbm  bun.  etjigcvQKpgfy^nfynttgte 
there  was  probably  another  foot,  wluch  iU&jteftift^riifixwB 
QCIf^im^  ;1^^gb  jeSacQ4  by  i^^c09Diiite|x.«^idMts. 
Here j(|y;e  «^pfu^t  fr^  the  effect  t$hl^ iM»fir^ao4di»saBibAo 
iQgtS^u|L&<mi'tbe,ca\|^^fy  infer  ;^A(iQlfttioiis}kiih^ 
bivt)h^,i$  o;ot  a  c9ntum^tionTi(^:fte)Aln4:<^nil|4^oc^b^ 
o|^f€^9li^g«    W^  €^mp^4^h^:  in:tivAiCaie.«(  Imadred) 

%)^  ^  ixiember s;4f  that  ^picies  0i  fltifmid^u witltoiii^ 
*(^ip^tlu$iipet}M^of.aTgup)eii^  ^m^  b«i(9oi|sii|ered:0^ 
faljtcftoi?^  ind  gQphisticfiil.  •  -  ,'  .  f  t/.;..r;;:.vr  ;;i': 
^fThj$  caseis.pot  the^an|e^wi|h pur  r^i^rmig$ £n»n  thQi 
^p^  o^  nature.  /  Tba^ Deity  is  toownr/to  -mifxakji^i 
h^$,  ,pQp4uptiQtiB,  land  isr;  a  siagle  l»^grJOuthi9o.iuaiT!eraf^t 
^^^..^i^i^fPI^^S^^^  tia^  aoyispQciea.  or.g^ntv^firbnt 
^jf^T/^se.  .^]^ence4 .  $U^tciba^e9 .  09  ^i^alities  ^e  !CM,:»^a 
an^g]^  ifi&r  a^yt^^tdbuter1orJT^U^tJ^inchiln(«a.viAB»lifcc^l 
nxyYpt^f  jfeofw*^¥iftd5TO!5«4  gop4i*ea8»tjvw?;fcto;\«ri«4$«t 

ther  attribj^t^s.^o;'  farther  dg^fiC&.i£jJbe.  same .  attributes, 
•WQ  can  ne:ver  be  authp|j{»»i7^.ii^r«>Qr  suppO^e^  1? J  s^f 
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to?  itsof^bihQ^iof  rtbe  <Mthoi^'^f  «iltitir4S^^d^^lH)ii^^ 

jplace  JofMieiSapvcttte;  Beitt^y  and^ebiidKide,  'ttbt  lie^t^;^ 
ijo^ivvBTjl  occ»jdon>  obserre^the  saiiie  <:ofiducin«ttth^i7iP 
ourselves,  9»  Ids  utfttOtti,  "w^Aiid  baVe  ett^UHtcMiki  m^^ 

thing  is  regulated  bj  principles  and iittfi^dms^tretjf^diffie-^ 
root fnsof  ^ga« $»^$id6s ^dii^^  I  'say^it  ttiiist 'evi&ntlj 
agpe^^iooMraxTf  lev  all  rul^  <rf  ^aftdlcgy  to-«iaioii,  •froai" 
tbe^utteacioaiii*aad,:ptiq^ct8:t^f  xiief&>  to  these  of  a  Biiin^ ' 
5O*diCe0Bnty^jand9OoxadiViiperii^«-  to  lcUttt*itfatur^- 
there  u^^  oertam  eaperiieii<^  cd^etoke  of  deans' tbtf' 
i]idiiiaAion»;'i«o  thscB  i^li«n/£rom^3r  fact^  iVi^ftatc^^isi;^ 
c0^«^ed^oii^  intefltiimi^ofa^  man;  itHbijii^  i^en  %^¥^4^' 
scmaibH  ^>Di  ^atperiettte^ii  to  infer  andUhcr,  a^'^df^i* 
long^cbaifti^f '^xxtelusioAs  <;oiieeftiiii^  'iii  p&t  vr  t&iatt^* 
^ndttetti   B«t  thb  method  of  Teas^idfi^  eii^  Ufir^Ea^ 

4-    ^:^   :    '1,,,  1,1b     if^l  In  fill  ,i.-.      ,  -  I,'  I-  ^.:>:i:ci:rty 

JiOTEfM;^ 
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place  with  rcgaid  to  a  Being  so  temoto  *Ai  ineompre- 
bensibky  who  bean  mocb  lesraaalogy  t<»  toy  ether  bei. 
ing  in  the  umTerse  thoa  the  ftim  to  a  wa&en  tepev, 
and  who  discovers  hinnclf  onlj  by  sotntf  faiiit  traces  ot 
outUtteSy  beyond  which*  we  have  no  anthority  to  aseribe 
to  Inm  any  attribute  or  perfection.  What  we  imagine 
to  be  a  superior  perfedjon,  may  really  be  a  defect. 
Or  were  it  ever  so  much  a  perfection^  the  ascribing  of 
it  to  the  Snpveme  Beii^,  whef  e  it  appeals  not  to*  have 
been  really  exerted  to  the  &t6,  m  his  works^  savours 
more  of  flattery  and  panegyric,  than  of  Just  reasonmg 
and  sound  philosophy.  All  the  philosc^y^  therelbra^ 
in  the  world,  and  all  the  religion,  which  is  nothing  but 
a  species  of  philosopliy,  will  never  be  able  to  carry  us 
beyond  tibe  usual  course  of  experience,  or  give  us  mea. 
sKres  of  conduct  and  behaviour  differ^it  from  those 
^nrhieh  are  furnished  by  reflections  on  common  life.  No 
new  fact  can  ever  be  inferred  from  tbe  religious  hypo- 
thesis 'i  no  event  fox^eseen  or  foretold ;  no  reward  <^  pu- 
nishment expected  or  dreaded,  beyond  what  is  already 
known  by  practice  and  observation.  So  that  Iny  apo- 
logy for  Eficurus  will  still  appear  solid  and  satis- 
factory ;  nor  have  the  political  intereists  of  society  any 
connection  ivith  the  philosophical  disputes  concerning 
metaphysics  and  religion. 

,  There  is  still  one  circumstance,  replied  I>  which  you 
seem  to  have  overlooked.  Though  I  should  allow  your 
premises,  I  must  deny  your  conclusion.  You  conclude, 
that  religious  doctrines  and  reasonings  r^^have  no  mflu- 
ence  csi  life,  because  they  ougbi  to  have  no  influence  ; 
never  ccmsidering,  that  men  reason  not  in  the  same  man« 
ner  you  do,  but  draw  many  consequences  from  the  belief 
of  a  Divine  Existence,  and  suppose  that  the  Deity  will 
inflict  punishments  on  vice,  and  bestow  rewards  on  vir- 
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tue^  be jond  wba£  9p|kflr  in  the  ocdinary  coarse  of  na^ 
ture.  Wbietber  this  reasoning  of  theirs  be  just  or  not; 
is  no  ms^ttfini.  Bs  influence  on  their  life  and  conduct 
must  stiU  be  the  same.  And  these^  who*  attempt  to  dis- 
abuse them  oJ(  «i€h  prejudices^  may,  £or  aught  I  know*, 
he  good  r^tisoners^  but  I  cannot  allow  them  to  be  good 
citixens  and  politicians ;  since  ihey  bet  men  from  one 
restraint  ttpon  thek  passions,  and  make  the  infringement 
of  t^  larws,  of  society^  in  onii  respect,  more  easj  and  se- 
cure. 

After  all,  I  maj,  perhaps^  agree  to  your  general  con- 
tusion isk  fyvcfor  of  liberty^  though  upon  di&rent  pre- 
mises from  those,  on  widcb  you  endeavour  to  found  it. 
I  thinks  that  the- slate  ought  to^  tolerate  every  principle 
of  philosophy ;  nnr  i^  there  an  instance,  that  any  govern- 
ment has  suSfeted  in  its  political  interests  by  such  in- 
dulgence. There;  is  no  enthusiasm  anicmg  philosophers ; 
their  doctrkies  are  not  very  alluring  to  the  people ;  and 
no  restrsont  can  be  put  ifpon  thm  reasonings,  but  what 
must  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  sciences  ;  and 
even  to  the  state,  by  paving  the  way  for  persecution  and 
oppression  in  points  where  the  generality  of  mankind 
are  more  deeply  interested  and  concerned. 

But  there  occurs  to  me  (continued  I)  with  regard  to 
your  main  topic,  a  difficulty  which  I  shall  just  propose  to 
you,  without  insisting  on  it ;  lest  it  lead  into  reason- 
ings of  too  nice  and  delicate  a  nature.  In  a  word,  I 
much  doubt  whether  it  be  possible  for  a  cause  to  be 
known  only  by  its  effect  (as  you  have  all  along  suppo- 
sed), or  to  be  of  so  singular  and  particular  a  natuve  as  to 
have  no  parallel  and  no  similarity  with  any  other  cause 
or  object,  that  has  ever  fallen  under  our  observation. 
It  is  only  when  two  species  of  objects  are  found  to  be 
constantly  conjoined,  that  we  can  infer  the  one  from  the 
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other;  and  were  vt  effect  presented,  whicb  wasr  entirety 
aangulspr^  and  cCWiM  lici^15e-"55inpfe5gided  under  any 
]pu>xim  sptfiiasy  I  da  not  see,  that  we  could  form  any  con- 
jectcui^  ^  iafcrenca  f,K^jqsmfffafi^'it&  cause.  If  ex- 
pejrien^e  and  pbsieryation  and  analogy  be,  indeed,  tbe 
only  gfiid^s  wtiich  we  can  reasonably,  follow  in  tahxeti" 
c«8  iDf  IttiMMtft^V  bot^the'efit^^' cause  must  bear 
a  sii^arity  and  resemblance  to  other  effects  and  causes, 
whi(^  ^«  know,  and  wl|j||[;^we  hare  found,  in  many 
instances,  to  be  conjoined  with  each  other.  I  leave  it 
t^  yovs  own  f ^flection  to  pursue  the  consequences  of 
this  priiiciplc^  I  ^all  just  observe,  that  as  the  antago-  * 
x^sts  of  EsicuRys  alw^s.  suppose  the  universe,  an  eSad^ 
qiU^Biagi4u^>i3ii4Ufifp  be  the  proof  of  a 

9^7^  AutmueHo  Jtm  skigoter  attd  uftpar^eled ;  your 
y$fty)t4ngs,.m|yii  tha^^s^ppositt^n,  seem,*  at  least,  to  merit 
«W.ia(tteoiiiM).  Tfy^p^  is,'  I  own,  s^me  difiicuhy  haw 
^ .-QEtai  tkmr  xtp^n^inmi  the  taus^  to  the  effect, *  and,^ 
mmsf^&  &K»n  our  idea»  of  die  former,  infer  any  alt^^<^ 

*  I    .  '  "     ■ '    1     ."        ..." 
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HERE  IS  not  ;i  greater  nmnib^  of  {lihSotdpl^kid  Ma-o 
sbnings,.  displaced  upon  any  sabjeoty-thaalfaoie  yvlxitSi 
prove  the  exbtence  of  a  Deity,  9$A  tiefiitci  the  Itfflaei^ 
^f  AlheiHs^  and  yet  the  most  regg^as  ptailosli^teii 

sdll  d&pute  whether  ai^y  man  cmi  be  an  Uindataf'tofetf 

.  -^.'    •■>,''  ^     • 

a'  speculative  atheist.  How.  sbaH  wi(  iBcc3i^ftlMH6 
conbradictiona  ?  The  kiugh^-e^ioita^  w]i6  ^v^tunSefdd 
about  to  clear  the  world  of  dragons  and  of  giants,  never 
entertained  the  least  doubt  with  regard  to  the  -esistence 
of  these  monsters. 

The  Sceptic  is  anoth^  enemy  of  religion,  who  nata- 
tally  imvokes  the  indignation  of  all  divines  and  graVer 
philosophers ;  though  it  is  certain  that  no  man  ever  met 
with  any  sut;h  absurd  creature,  or  conversed  with  a 
man  who  had  no  opinion  or  principle  concerning  any 
subject,  either  of  action  or  speculation.  This  begets  a 
very  natural  question.  What  is  meant  by  a  sceptic  ? 
And  how  far  it  is  possible  to  pu$h  these  philosopl^cal 
principles  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  ? 

There  i&  a  species  of  scepticism,  antecedent  to  all  study 
Slid  f  hilosophy,  which  is  much  inculcated  by  Dss  Cak« 
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TES  and  others,  as  a  sovereign  preservative  against  error 
and  precipitate  judgment*  It  recommends  an  universal 
doubty  not  onlj  of  all  our  former  opinions  and  princi- 
ples, but  also  of  our  very  faculties  ;  of  whose  veracity, 
saj  thej,  we must.assnre  ourselves, bja  chain  of  reason- 
ing, deduced  from  some  original'principle,  which  cannot 
possibly  be  fallacious  or  deceitful.  JBut  neither  is  there 
any  such  original  principle,  which  has  a  prerogative 
above  others,  that  are  self-evident  and  convincing  :  Or 
if  there  were,  could  we  advance  a  step  beyond  it  but  hj 
the  use  of  those  very  faculties  of  which  we  are  supposed 
to  be  already  diffident  ?  The  Cartesian  doubt,  there- 
fore, were  it  ever  possible  to  be  attained  by  any  humagn 
creature  Yas  it  plainly  is  not),  would  be.  entirely  incu- 
rable ;  and  no  reasoning  could  ever  bring  us  to  a  state  of 
assurance  and  conviction  upon  any.  subject.  « 

It  must,  however,  be  con&sse4>  .that. this  species  of 
scepticism,  when  more. moderate,  may  be  understood  in 
a  very  reasonable  sense,  and  is  a  necessary  preparative  tp 
the  study  of  philosophy ^  by  preserving  a  proper  inftpar-* 
tiality  in  our  -ju4gment9,  and  weaning  our  mind  frofii 
all  those  prejudices  which  we.  may  have  imbibed  >from 
education  or  ra^h  opinion.  To  begin  with  clear  and 
self-evident  principles,  to  advance  by  timorous  and  s|lre 
steps,  to  review  freq.uently  our  conclusions,  and  exsLnasA 
accurately  all  their  consequences  )  though  by  these 
means  we  shall  make  both  a  slow  and  a  short  progisss 
an  our  systems ;  are  the  only  methods,  by  which  we  can 
ever  hope  to  reach  truthf  and  attain  a.proper  stabilitjf 
and  certainty  in. our  determinations* 

There  is  another  species  of  scepticism^  cimsifuertt  to 
science  and  inquiry  ^  when  ni^  are  su^x>sed  to  have  dis- 
covered, either  the  absolute  fallaciousness  of  their  m^tal 
faculties^  or  their  unfitness  to  reach  any  fixed  deterau* 
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nation  in  aU  those  corioas  subjects  of  speculation,  about 
which  they  are  commonly  employed*  JEven  our  very 
senses  are  brought  into  dispute,  by  a  certain  species  of 
philosbphers  ;  smd  the  maxims  of  common  life  are  sub- 
jected to  l)ie  same  doubt  as  the  most  profound  principles 
or  conclusions  of  metaphydcs  and  theology.  As  these 
paradoiiical  tenets  (if  they  nxaj  be  called  tenets)  are  to 
be  met  with  in  some  philosophers,  and  the  refutation  of 
them  in  several,  they  naturally  excite  our  curiosity,  and 
make  us  inquire  into  the  arguments  on  which  they  may 
be  founded* 

I  need  not  insist  updn  ithe  more  trite  topics,  employed 
by  the  sceptics  in  aU  ages,  against  the  evidence  of  sense; 
such  as  those  which  are  derived  from  the  imperfection 
and  fallaciousness  of  our  organs,  on  numberless  occa- 
sions ;  the  erooked  appaarsmce  of  an  oar  in  water ;  the 
various  aspects  of  objects,  according  to  their  different 
distances ;  the  double  images  which  arise  from  the 
pressing  one  eye  $  with  many  other  appearances  of  a 
like  nature.  These  sceptical  topics,  indeed,  are  only 
suf&cient  to  prove,  that  the' senses  alone  are  not  impli- 
citly to  be  depended  on  ;  but  that  we  must  correct  their 
evidence  by  reason,  and  by  considerations,  derived  from 
the  nature  of  the  medium,  the  distance  of  the  object, 
^d  the  disposition  of  the  organ,  in  order  to  render  them, 
within  their  sphere,  the  proper  criteria  of  truth  and  false- 
hood. There  are  other  more  profound  arguments  against 
the  senses,  which  admit  not  of  so  easy  a  solution. 

^t  seems  evident,  that  men  are  carried  by  a  natural  j 
instinct  or  prepossession  to  repose  faith  in  their  senses  ; . 
and  that,  without  any  reasoning,  or  even  almost  before 
the  use  of  reason,  we  always  suppose  an  external  uni- 
verse,  which  depends  not  on<our  perception,  but  would 
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tsist,  though  we  and  evety  sensible  creature  inreire  ab^teiit  ' 
or  annihilated^    Eten  the  animal  creation  are  goyemed 
hjji  like  ppinion^  a|id  preserve  this  belief  of  .external '. 
objects^  in  all  their  thoughtsr>  designs,  and  actioas» 

It  seems  also  evident,  that,  when,  men  follow  this  -- 
Kind  and  powerful  instinct  of  nature^  thej  ahi^ys  sup- 
pose th^  verj  imaged  presented  hy  the  senses,  to  be  . 
the  extecnal  objects^  and  never  entertain  anj  suspicion^ 
that  the  one  are  nothing  but  xepresents^tiocis  of  the.  other. 
This  TCTf  tables  whieh  we  see  white,  and  which  we 
feel  hard,  is  believed  to  exists  independent  of  our  per* 
ception^  and  to  be  something  external  to  our  mind, 
whidi  perceives  it.  Our  presence  bestows  not4ieing 
on  it :  Our  absence  does  not  annihilate  it.  It  preserves 
its  existence  uniform  and  entire,  independent  of  the  si- 
tuation of  intelligent  beings,  who  perceive  or  contem- 

«*  *  .  » 

plate  it* 

But  this  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is 
sodn  destroyed  by  the  slightest  philosophy,  which  teaches 
us,  that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the  ivind  but  an 
image  or  peixeptioxi,  and  that  the  senses  are  only  the  in« 
lets  through  which  these  images  are  conveyed,  without 
being  able  t6  produce  any  immediate  intercourse  be- 
tween the  mind  and  the  object*  The  tables  which  we 
see,  seems  to  diminish,  as  we  remove  farther  hom  it: 
But  the  real  table,  which  exists  independent  of  us^  suf- 
fers no  alteration:  It  was,  therefore,  nothing b^it  its 
image  which  waa  present  to  the  mind*  These  are  the 
obvious  dictates  of  reason ;  and  no  man,  who  reflect^ 
ever  doUbted,  that  the  existences,  which  we  consider, 
when  we  say,  ibisjfause  and  that  tree,  are  nothing  but 
perceptions  in  the  mind,  and  fleeting  copies  or  represen* 
tations  of  other  existences,  which  remain  uniform  and 
independent. 
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So  &r,  then,  are  we  necessitated,  by  Jei[isetiui|f^  ti» 
ccmtradict  or  depart  from  the  prinxary  instincts  of  OfU 
t^re^^aiMl  to  embrace  a  new  Sjrsiem  with  regarA  to  the 
evidesice  of  #tir  senses.  But  hefe  philosophy  finds  he#« 
self  exti^emely  emharrassed,  when  she  would  juitify  |ljj» 
new  system,  and  obviate  the  cavils  and  objectioiis  df  th« 
sceptics.  She  can  no  longer  plead  the  infallilAe  and  it* 
iesissiUe  instinct  of  nature  :  For  that  led  ns  to  a  quit^ 
diffecsent  system,  which  is  adbnowledged  falliUe,  and 
even  erroneous*  And  lo  justify  this  precended  philose- 
phical  system  bj  a  clmn  of  clear  and  convincing  argu» 
menty  or  even  any  appearance  of  ai^iiiiieiit,  exceeds 
ihe  power  of  all  human  capac^ity. 

By  what  argument  can  it  be  proved,  that  the  percept 
€iotii3  of  the  odnd  must  be  caused  by  eitlernal  objects,  en<> 
tirely  £ft<^ent  from  them,  though  resembling  them  (if 
Chat  be  possible)^  and  could  not  arise  e^Jier  from  the 
energy  of  the  mind  it^et^  or  from  the  suggestion  ef 
so^e  invisible  and  unlpiown  spMt,  or  from  some  other 
cause  stiU  more  unknown  tc»  us?  It  is  acknowledged^ 
tihat,  in  feet,  many  of  these  perceptions  arise  not  kbm 
any  thing  eictemal,  as  in  dreams,  madness^  and  other 
diseases.  And  nothing  can  be  more  inexplicable  than 
the  manner  in  which  body  should  s6  operate  upon  mind^ 
as  ever  to  convey  an  image  of  itself  to  a  substance,  sup« 
posed  of  so  different,  and  even  contrary  A  nature*  ^ 

It  Is  a  question  of  fact,  whether  the  perceptions  of  the 
senses  be  produped  by  external  objects  resembling  them: 
How  shail  this  question  be  determined  ?  By  experience, 
eurely ;  as  all  other  questions  of  a  like'  nature.  But  here 
l(j|perience  is,  and  must  be,  entirely  silent.  The  mind 
has  never  stoy  thing  present  to  it  but  the  jMsrceptions^ 
eaid  cannot  possibly  reach  any  experience  of  their  con- 
liection  with  objects.  The  supposition  of  suqh  a  coni^^ 
Vol.  II,  M 


kfo      Tin :-'  illZCTi&ifXa.    *   / u  -  j^ 

iR;Air4arj4€^x  pr^yCtb^^^ei^acU^       oysr  senses  iis  siuatiy 

tk elf  ^iii£^ibl<^  I;  abfioattscKihift  not  ^possftleitKat  facRcnl 
^^Xi.dfieciil».,:iiot  to  numlio^^idlal^^  the  ^externil 
iroi^d^beipnper^ftUodiinficstkiV'.miei  s]ttilvjbe«k/f&ki9f 
tQfiiid'iirgutQeBta;b7iiTb2cik.ve  insf<]^  <i)e  exoiteiM^ 
o£  that  BekfK^^tf.ai^of  bis  attsAx^^  -       .    aiw 

a  Thk  i9«tofif^  ^csrefore,  ia  w}ii(di.t]ie  ^vo&tmdef  «inl 
9»0Te  philosophical  scep|ic8  mil  ahrajrs  Driumpb^icwheti 
thf7i.(9ii4^y«(ur.t0  iiiltodace  an  luuTcrsBl.  dcnbt  Intaia^ 
s»bj«^ts.to£  Imsumr JLpfliwiledge  amdi  impitj^'  «Db  ^yiMi 
iGAlawi.tlie  ins^Qtsimd'  propeofiitiesof  ii^iiv^,tti^4he]r 
sftjr^  ii^  ^^fi^alimg.  tb  ,thiScT€cac^  BaMhesR; 

^ad  J04  tQ.>e]Aeve^th^t  t}ie  vcrjrperceptiQn  op  sens^I^ 
^9getis  ^0  qsitlemal  Ql;^t.r  Do  jfK>u  discUqm  thi«  pm* 
cipH  4Qi!9]rder  tQ  ^brace  ^itaosG  ratuml  epinioh^  thai^ 
^hi^fl^UTioeptioiis  Ace  bolj  repxescbtatjoos  of-  isDHiethkig' 
<si;$x3)ati  X<>u  bore  depart  from  your  nalto^a}  ^epensi* 
tifis^  cmd  -OMtfe  obviom  MEvtiaaents  ;  and  jrqt  oxe  nSl  Mt 
fo  *sad»||r.70ur  ireafion>  whidi  cant  never  fiiid  any  con- 
i9iQaii)£^argiU]ient|^^  proved/that  As  j^- 

oeptumsi^^Q. connected  witibi  imj  exteinal  objects**  i  ^" 
^lolrtois  ia.'aQotW  soepti      topic  o£a  Hke  nature,  ide- 
i:|ir^&om;thep)0sfc  profowid  yUiopioifitkj%  wHthmighi 
tif»ri^.9\ix-^i^tmti(Hi^yr^9t^  to  dhneiso  deep,  in 

0]:4€}i,in4ffl>coTwr  airgtttnenta  a|td  reasoningd^  wMch  <»i 
stri^j^isbMHt^^eii^y  4seii|003(|mirjpose«:  It  is  Universallj 
j»]iIovredj9iif  xoodesaa  jaqiiir^n^rthat  931  theisensable  qtUN 
Jities  of  objectSjt-saick^  haxdjt-jaoft^jiptrjtold,  white, 
hhck,  ^c,  aire  merely  secocda^jjr  !^d  exist  not  in  tl^ 
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f^^jftCtsthemsek^M,  biit  aie  perception^  c^^'fotnd^With^ 
but  anjr  external  archetype  or  model,  which  thej  repnt- 
^atj&  If  liii9  be  allowed  wifa  regajfd  lo  ^tec^onklHfjr'^ali- 
tisM^  it  mijs)  ^Iso  follow,,  with  reg^d  to  th#  sup^ose^ 
fnaaoFf  ^fiqtities  qf  exteasiOD  atict  Bofi^tjCi'^ot  £i9^th« 
|;|ter  li^  my  om^  ^titled  to  that  ^enptninattpn  than  ^he 
fanner*  The  id^a  of  9Xtens(ioit  i^  entirely  !»cq«ired^dm 
theiseas^j^  of  sight  »i  feeling  \  and  if  all  tibie  qusdifie% 
peseeiired  Irjr  fbe  seii8e%iieitt  tlie^mind,  not  in  the  object; 
A(r  aante  ocnpliieian  vmstr reach'  the  'ide9"<rf''iKttAsiiDn, 
which  is  wholly  dewnflettfe  oa^  the  s^ensiU^  HMi^,  ^  the 
idea»«f  aecondarj-  qnalities.  NfAixa^  cam  save  its  £^om 
Hhii  oondonon,  but  the  assertmg,  that  the  idecii  ^f  Hsm^ 
pamtay^  quaOties  ase^  attained  b3^  Ahtractw0f*w&  tffi:aim 
wliM»>  if  we  examine  St  aocwatd^,  we  ^Aoll'find 
isteUigifale,  andeven^bsardy  Anexten^ionj  thlit  il  neil^r 
taagibls-lior  visibfe,  camvwl  pisssiUy^b^  And 

a.tlngible  or  iriflfldeeisMisibn,  wbli^h  is^fi<»eheir  hard  nor 
soiK^rUaek  nor  whiter,  i»  e^ualfy  bejusd^tber^b  of 
bfttnan  eonoeplatonv  Let  any  nutv  try  to  conc^ii^  s^tSfw 
39tgte4a;^iienJ,  wlathis^'ni^iihex  Is&Cilesrusti^^ 
nor  b^s  an;^  partknkr  l^^ngA  ei^  p^opDClion  ^  sid^ 
he'wilL'Sooii  perceive  &e  ateiirtlirf  ^#ail  A&  sdHdaido 
notionsr'wilhiregard'td  Abstraction  and  geae]:al  ideiw'^;  > 
^iFheei  thd ficstphilosiiphisal  objeetiomto^iui  evidence 
of  sense,  xx  to  the  opamoniff  esMrnalr  eaiBSldni^  oQosists 
iifrjju^  dAtsmaUk  anlc^jiiii^^ 

is  contrary  to  reais^  kaii,  if  referftd-coiresiBoii^  i^  con-* 
trary  to  nattnal  initinct;,  'and  ut  the'samentifi^camesifi^ 
satioikal'evidemievmtih  it^  to^convinee'nqriiQpi^ai^in'^ 
qiirer^  'r  The  s^ond  objeetion^^oesfflftthetv  faldr0Im^^ 
^G^  ihiB  apioiki  as  ootitrary  to^ascopi^  m  iettst;  if  it 
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k«4  sttjfid^  ^i;     ■^'-- -A 

§ea^l>rini$!e  of  reason,  that  ajf  seiittbfe  qualifies  ttefii 

Ihe^mind,- ^lipt  iffthe  object.  '•  fiS-^V^  ftiattef  of  Mtita 
pteffij^ble  cjuffitie's,  both  it)riinary  s^nd  Wcbnflaiy,  yoil 
m  a  mahner  annihilate  ^it,  arid  leave  only  t  €tf^ia  tin- 
Known'^  Inexpiable  soTriethin^,  zi  the  ci\xit  6t  ouf  per* 
peptipns ;  'a  nofibn  ^^o  iniperfect,  that  'fto  steptJc  w3j 
think  it  ^6rtl^  ^frliile  to  contend  agahxst  it.  " 

r*  Hrt  it  "■' 

.  J  It  jRiajf  r^Q^m  a  very  e^ravaganl  at|eaipt  of  the  seep^ 
iks  to  d^lroy  rttason  by  argumont  an4  ratiocination  ^ 
|ret  ihi9  i(|.tbe,graxid  scope  of.  all  their  inquiries  and  dis? 
pvtea.  .  They  endeavour  to  find  objec^ons,  both  X^  out 
qri>8traet  reasonings,  an^  tp  those  which  regard  matter  of 
-fiu^t  and.existenge* 

\  '^Tbe  cl)i^  qbjjpction  against  all  abstract  reasonings  is 
^i^ved  £KMn  th)&  ideas  of  space  and  time  \  ideas  wl^cb^ 
-fa  common  fife^  and  to  a  carelo^s  view,  are  very  clear 
'pad  intdligiUei  but  when  they  pass  through  th^  scrutiny 
^  the  ysofeaasA  scienees  (and  ibty  are  the  chief  object 
njtf  theae  sciences),  afibrd  principles  which  seem  full  of 
idmrdi^  9&d  contradtctickU.  No  priestly  dogmas^  invent^ 
od  on  purpose  to  tame  an4  subdue  the  rebellious  re^ison 
of  nvonkind.  ever  shocked  ccwnipn  sense  more  th^  the 
doctrine  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  extension,  livith  it^ 
fdnaeqiiences  \  as  they  are  pom|)ou^y  displayed  by  all 
l^metrieians  und  metaphysicians^  with  a  kind  of  tri^ 
Bnq^  and  exaltation.    A  feal  quantity,  infinitely  lest 
Aan  any  finite  quantity,  containing  qufuiti^es  infinitely 
less  than  ifself^  and  so  on  in  i^/hi$umi  thi$  is  an  edifice 
so  bpld  and  prqdigious,  that  it  is  too  weighty  for  fpy  jre- 
Itaded  demonstration  tp  supporti  ]>pcaus^  it  shocks  the 
Jbdearest  and  most  natural  principles,  of  human  reason  *• 
But  wl)|t jr^is^rs  the  mfitter  more  extraordinaxy^  ^  th^ 

•  See  NOT£  [O.] 


faf  toasoniAg^  tte  flfiriM  ti^4  in^iaf  natutal  i  tibris  it  po$* 
iSbid  for  tis  to  idlow  iht  premws  tiritbout  admittiag  tbi 

mi?fttfii<ti7  tiMin  iiU  |1|«  ^oo«jluiuofi#  toQcvnung  the  pro« 
^Bctics  itf  c&dflA  an^  tfiitegles ;  and  79t  Wt^ii  tfai^sc  am 
once  kfitrhy^di  bi»w  Wi  y^i  d^nji  H^t  <be  a]:^k  of  goiu» 
tact  hetvrteii  k  :4iitk  ind  U»  tang^tit  ii  mSiiUtly  less  thtii 
anjr  roiidlliieil  jngl<^i  thit »»  jroii  may  injsrecisfe  the  dia« 
neter  of  the  cirole  in  iitfkiiium^  tlpl  angle  of  totact  be« 
comes  stiH  less^  even  in  infikitumi  and  that  th^  asigle-ol 
tontact  bettr.6en  other  Qoxvk^  pskA  iheit  tang^iHs  imay  ba 
infinUdy  less  than  tho$«  betwipen  any  tix&t  and  iu  taa<« 
gtat^  and  so  on^  i^  iJi|;SiiiV»m  /  Thedfrnctostrttiotiof  thestf 
^rincijples  srdns  A$  UMXicepiiQnable  as  ih^t  wfakih  prouM 
the  three  angks  of  a  ^HHgle  to  ha  eqwl  to  t^fb  right 
ones^/diQogh  the  latteir  di^^n  be  natural  and  aasy^  and 
{be  former  big  ^¥ith  Mntiiidietxon  ibd  aWurdky *  Rea* 
aoh  hart  seems  to  be  throwa  intb  a4und'<tf^.araasexhesl 
•nd  aaspeace>  whieb>  t^thoat  the  M^ggastsinK  of  1  soy 
seapdot  giVi^s  her  a  dsfiidenij^  of  herselfi  and^^  flat 
gro&iid  on  which  shi^  ti^ads.  Sbe.sfces  a  fall  lights  whiiii 
jUiuninatel  certain  placed ;  liut  that  light  boiderstipon  tfa4 
too^t  pr6f<jQnd  darkness;  And  bbtwien^  tbef^^he  is  sol 
daszted  and  conlfounded^  that  she  scared j  can  prononafee 
^apsA  certainty  and  assurance  cooeerhifig  any  one  objects 
The  absttcdiiy  of  these  bold  detertnu^itioss  g£  iikar  s^<i 
atract  soieince3  siiems  to  becoiae^  if  possible^  still  tnatp 
palpable  ^Hh  itgard  to  him  than  e^teitiAMi  \  Anixm^ 
lute  nuinber  of  real  pms  of  time^  passing  imsttGCt^of^ 
dmd  exluusted  one  ifter  ^mother/  a^pea^s  ao^mdent  k 
tiontradictidn^  that  no  man;  onesbiailU  thinks  whoae 
judgment  is  .not  corrupted^  instead  of 'being  improted 
by  the  sciendes^  would  ever  be  able  to  ad^iit  il^ 


Yet  stm  rtsLson  iaxist  remaiii  re8dei(!i  tttd  unqinu^  t^eft 
i^fh'^eg^d  to  that$cqM6feiii/(di»HAeh^«  i^dAnm^hy: 
t&ese'seeihiii^a1)sur(fifie$  and  cifthtradfod^/  Hbwviiy 
dfear,  distinct  id^  din  cont^  tiircittMtaailM  coutnu 
dictory  to  itself,  or  to  anj  other  dear,  distinct  idea^/it 
absotutely  ihcomprefaensible ;  aiid  kf'peAisp^sa  sMund 
ds'diiypi'op^^tfdn  wHich'can-lM^lbf^^  ^  SiAitw 
thmg  can  be  xhore  scepftetO;'  ^  nMM  AlH  «f :^cl(Mibt:ao4 
Hesitati6n/thia£[  thS^sieef^dsitafWl^  nAAA^mRwesAani 
some  of  tfie  pk^adoiickrcdhclttriofis  ojp  geMietty  er^tiie 
science  of  qtiaht^*.      '      '  i-  .    .   -      nt 

-  The  sbeptickl  objecdontf  ^  ^^^  ^.videitce^  or  tenths 
reasonings  concerning  matter  <fiPllict/are  ^btrfoptdar  or 
philosophical.  The  popnlar  bfij^didns  are  io&^fmm 
the  natural  weakness  of  bnmte  iHidfei^fandfag  $^dke  cobb^ 
tradictor J  Opinions,  ^^itYi  hayt  been  efltei^dhdd  in  diffit^ 
rent  ages  aiid  n&tiohs ;  the  variatiokis  0^  o^  Jii^fm^ttiii 
sickness  Itnd  healthy  youthrtuid  old  dg<^>  prosperitj*  and 
adversity  \  tlig  perpetual  bofitradietion  of  each  particular 
xnim's  opinions  and  s^tinlfents  ;  vni^  iass&y  other  topi^K 
bf  thatkind.  It  is  needles  to  fniist  fainter  oH  this  Mad* 
These  objection^  are  but  weak.  For  as^incomtnMi  li^ 
We  reasdh  bVery  moment  ik>ncemf(ig  fki^t  «ild '^^isteao^ 
and  cahridt  possibly  subsist^  without  ^niiiiuall!^  em|fl(ijr^ 
iQg  t^is  species  of  alrgUhient^  toy  pbpttlarobjeetions^  lie^ 
rived  £roni  &(£[ic6^'  miiWi)^  &ibu9$dettt  tD'tletftrdy  due 
Tftvidenqe;  The  gre^t  slibvirter  of  Piirrh6mrHti6r  th^  ^- 
ces'siVepHhcipIes'Sf  sofipncfsin, 'li  stemib)  aftd^n&^jo 

'mentj  uid'tliie  octiipkfidits  6^  cbmnmrlife.'^  Tb«se  pm- 

,'i.rii::c  33rjj 
cioles 


!  'iBotls'^n'^'^W^^  Havte  the  stkaa^,^'V^  pc&fm» 

^.;iv/  ,■  ./a.:  l.'or4  1-.  MK-ii^Li^  A     .lament  oiic,;« 

•  See  JjqfpE  [P.]  , 


ti]ila[^%[«ar%piiiiii|i€n9sitiGm  ^rt^i^f^pft7rq;^^l^p^JiJy,. 

iniista^  ^fat^tsil  AMf  •evidianc^  fpc  ^-  qiattcpr  of  fact| 
which  Kes  beyond  the  testimoaj  of  aei^, or  ii^^qij,!^,!? 
derived  et^tifc^j^Jfrofi  (he  reladqa  of  p^\is^^^d  e$!^t ; 
Aat^vs^JbdYf^iSa  other ,M^  of  this  ,r(^l|itiQn, than. |:hat  of 

Ihcr  s  tliat  WQ^h^^^ao^iVg^ment  to5:oiiLvinc9,u3«  thatobu^ 
jeet*?  jVrlM»b.bf^fi|>  ia  <rur  .eiifej?^ce»^V.^ei\  freguejitly 
oooifim)||».wi)iliik^WJi^  ja  otft^  inji)^c^s,V  ^onj[pined 
inlhe  sfti9« Jal^^mlfr ;.aa^.  th^f  ,n9thin|^.l^^$.^s^to  this 
iftfemno^hut  <n|Stw^  <».  a.cqmfp,W?ft9Ct  of  our  naturje^ 

«bi^  Mis  i^died  ^Ufficult  to  resbV.V^^^^^^f.^^  ^^f^ 
ililtHM9^  flWi3F.\t«:ijalJf^qiou$  a»4  4e,cfit^.  ,Wjiile,the 
8<ttpti«(iDI!Jii^  apon  these  |gp^j:s,,>c  .^hews^  his  .force,  ijr 
i^iksi^ik^^f^  hi»  ^H»^^4  4)ui:  \Y:eakneM  J,  and  seems, 
fpftl^W^  tW;.»t.fe5^  tfHi^3tro7, pU  a^si^nce  ,a^  conyic- 
tiia..^iTb^a¥gHBi/?fttj.^^t  J>e  displayed  at  greater 
ktkgfihii^mf  dw?ifte;gpod  pr^bejnefit  to  ^ciet^  could 
4M^;bej4txfie0fi|Jto^«#Vlrc»i(\%^ 
-^J'f»i^«»,,i§i^,c%^.W4  mostX95rf9un^^ohjectioa 
UkA9(^M^'  sccgftRjis^  ;Uat  w  dyUXSijble  ^ood  pap^  ever  re- 

mil  jbrcmit);  j^^W^.A^^^ww^  '^^^^  ^Trft|*°f??^^  ^* 

searches  /  He  is  immediately  at  a  loss,  and  knows  hot 
what  to  answer.    A  Coperkican  "brTroLiiMAiCi  whisi 

yi4    ^ 
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bope  to  produce  a  edUTktioii^  wbicb  will  f dtXHoa  oon^ 
^tant  anct  dikable^  triAi  Iks  ft»di6ii^«    A  SM!c  W  £n&» 
dOREAiv  disflla^s  iHrkciples/Whieti  tnay  nol^Mfy  be-da* 
rable^'but  which  have  an  effect  on  condttct  aad  Whavioor* 
But  a  PriiRiio^iAlr  caanM  es^pect^^st  f^u^fbtiamfhy 
will  have  anj-  eonttant  iKStttfncaim  tha  auttd  foOr  i<i| 
had,  that  its  infltilem»  w^ould  be  batitf  eial  to  aocte^f^ 
On  the  centrar/^^4ie  must  acknot^gi^  if  1m  ^wSl  ma* 
knowledge  anj  thing/  that  all  htunto  life  iftisst  p«ttiali^ 
were  his  prindpies  nniversally  and  staadU^  lO^pe^Fail. 
jfOi  discourse,  all  acticftn.  Would  inune^ialel}!*  <tase  $  and 
Inen  remain  in  a  total  lethargy,  tin  &an^esailiea  of  na* 
tore,  unsatisfied^  pot  ah  end  tothdrndserabla  eaistesdt* 
It  is  time,  so  fetal  an  event  la^etj  ttttfa-io  bedrtiftddL 
Nature  is  always  too  strong  for  |>rinciple%^  'A^'tlwngft 
a  Ptrsf&onian  may  throw  hitnself  or  othets  into  wmo*. 
ihentary  amazthamt  and  tttofusion  by  his  profound  rea^ 
aonings  ;  the  first  ted  xnost  trtvild  evtel  in  lifd  v/SH  put 
.  to  flight  aU  his  doubts  and  scruples,  and  leave  him  HHb 
saine,  in  every  pointof  action  and  specitlas^oii,  Wilb'ttie 
)iihS6sophers't)fievery  other  sect,^or  with  those  who  ne- 
in^r  ebnoemed  themselves  in  any  phitosophieal  reseanslM. 
When  he  awak^froiti  hia  dreain,  he  wiB  be  the  first  t6 
join  in  the  laugh  against  himsef^and  to  eonfess,  diat  aU 
Ids  objections  a^  mere  amusemtent,  and  ean  haVe  ao 
other  tendency  than  to  show  the  whimsical  conditicm  ef 
mankmd,>who  must  act.ahd  reason  said  believe  f^tixnigh 
they  are  not  able,- by  their  most  diligentvinquivyy  40'sa« 
tisfy  themselves.concemingthe  foundation  of  these  c^^ 
rations,  or  td  remdi^'the  objection!^  wlietdiinaT  be  lazsift 
'  against  theUa. 
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PART  ni. 

T^^^  i%  indeedt  (^  men  mUigaUd  sc^idsm  or  acom 
imifi^fhSpa^fkj,  which  m$j  be  both  diin4>lo  and  use* 
&ly  and  wlMch  m^y,  ia  part,  be  the  cesult  of  this  Ptr« 
9M0W^Uf^^  excMi90  soepticisiiitVheaitsiiadistiiiguish. 
id  dwbts  Ac«»  ia  sme  measturey  oorrected  bjr  coisnum 
ttuse  9ad  f^vAectimk*    The  gi^eater  part  c^  mankind  are 
Mtl^rdly  aj^  |;o  be  effirmfttive  and  dogmatical  in  their 
opia&oaf ;  aad  while  Uiej-  see  objects  only  on  one  side,  and 
havo  ^pidea  of  fi^  counterpoising  argmnent,  thejthrow 
AielmdF(i»s  preoifitately  into  the  principles  to  which 
fimy-  ar^  inclined:  nor  have  thej  any  indulgence  for 
jthose  who  entertain  opposite  sentiments.    To  hesitate  or 
,  WafMie  perplexes  their  nnderstanding,  checks  their  pas- 
si4%  1^  8«»speads  their  action.   They  are^  therefore,  im- 
piy^feait  tiU  they  escape  from  a  state,  which  to  them  is  so 
•^neasy;  and  they  think,  that  they  can  never  remove 
^themselves  far  enough  &om  it  by  the  violence  of  their 
gfimiations  and  obstinacy  of  their  belief.    But  could 
sack  dogoMtioal  eeasoners  become  soisible  of  the  strange 
lafinnitieaiif  human  understanding,  even  in  its  most  per- 
Im^  state,  and  when  moat  accurate  and  cautious  in  its  de- 
^enninatioiis)  snoh  a  reflection  would  naturally  inspire 
tiiem  with  more  modesty  and  reserve,  and  diminish  their 
fimd  opinion  of  themselves,  and  dieir  prejudice  against 
antagonkls.     The  illiterate  may  reflect  on  the  disposi- 
iMm  of  the  learned^  who^  admidst  all  the  advantages  of 
study  md  reflee^i^,  are  ooknmon]^  still  diffident  in  their 
:&terminations :  And  if  any  of  the  learned  be  inclined, 
-from  their  natural  temper,  to  haoghtaaess  and  obstinacy, 
•a  small  tincture  of  Ptrrhokism  might  abate  their  pride, 
by  shewing  them,  that  the  few  advantages,  which  they 
may  have  attaittid  ovar  thdur  ftUaws,  are  but  ii^consi- 
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fleral>Ie»  if  compared  with  the  universal  perple^dtjaad- 
toofu^on,  which  is  inherent  in  hunaaen natiut.     lb  ge« 
neral^  there  is  a  degree  of  doubt,  tind  csmAon,  mii'r^mo^ 
destjr;  which,  m  all  kinds  of  ^crminy  afid  ^ekkn)  ^'Oght 
for  evbr  to  acconipanj- a  just  rea^ner.       -^^    '* 

Another  ^{iedes  of  mifi^^seeptilsisii9,wfiieli  mli^lie 
k)(  advantag^e  io  -toankiiidf  and  which  nia7%««thetiatunii: 
result  of  the  PrititikdifiAK  dbuhts  and^  sdruflts^  isrthA* 
limitation  of  our  inquities  fo  ^th  subj^acts  as  iu%bM 
tidapted  to  thd  narrow  capacity  of  human  uflderiitftndiiig^ 
The  imagination  of  man  is  natttrally  iriMitiiie^'Mi^ttd 
i^ith  whatever  is  remote  and  e:ttrdor£ndry^  and'RBmiilg^ 
i^ithdut  controul^  into  thb  most  di^tltnt  pn^s  of  spaceomd 
iinie,  in  order  td  avoid  the  objects  Wh^^diifttcM  1ms 
rendered  too  familiar  to  it^    A  correct jrW^mllArdlisetei 
^  contrary  method,  tind;  avmdingall-dialiBlit  «id4i%h  iiD* 
quiries,  coniiiibs  itself  to  dbnunon  Ufe^  a&d  Io  Wcbiiik. 
jects  as  fall  under  daily  practice  and  eitpericsioe ;  Iw^riag 
the  more  sublime  topics  to  ihe  embaSikhmeDt  ef  pteta 
^nd  orators/ or  to  the  arts  of  pri^  and  pelitieiaiii^     3o 
bring  Us  to  so  salutary  a  deterttii]ili^^,<ttx)ihinfCflEB  be 
more  servideable,  than  to  be  bncfe  thoivittglily^eainrmceA 
of  the  force  of  this  Ptrrhoniak  doubt,  and  of  tfaeita^ 
possibility,  that  anything,  but  the  slr<»ig  po#tr  dF'iiatii* 
ral  instinct^  could  £re&  us  £n6m  it.     T1k)SP6  wild  hai«r4 
propensity  to  "philosophy^  will  still  coa^mie  thciff  to* 
searches;  because  they  rdfll^ct,  ^1f,  befidea^the  imms^r 
diate  pleasure,  atteii&illgmichan.octitpa^oii,  pldlosophi* 
cal  decisions  are  nothing  "but  the  reflecHons  dj^iopmiiioa 
lire,methodhidPAd'c<»rected.  '  But^eytJfdllaBmriie' 
tempted  to  go  beyond '6bmn&eft  life^*^  Itttg  as  theyvoQt- 
sider  th6  im'perfectibii  oP^thdje  fisictdties -w^hisli  t^eymn*^ 
ploy,  their  narrow  reii<A,  afld  theii?  iwttcarate  H0|pes9^ 
dons.'  -  Whil^  we  c^to6t  jfivfe  a'  i»aais6a:t^y^r«a«oo>  wlqr 
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ofioiiiig;.  <nj  deknmaatitMiy  which  ^,t^aj  fiirm»  vith 
KgjfbPi  tcMte  ^^r^^lB  of  worlds,  aod  lhe<  siluaticni.of .  na^ 
mre»  from,  and  to  dtemitjr?  -  ,         -^ 

13iis  If aniow  Uitiil^iiMi,  iadetid,  of  our  joqiums,  i% 
ii^evor J  respac V  <a  xcAaombk,  th^t  it  ^nifficea  to ,  mal&e 
Atf^slighte^t €iEaismiaiioii  imto^thoaatsural pbwet«,of  the. 
bwttaibfiijiad/jaiid^  compare  tbeiiL  with  iheirobject^,  ia 
ovdoMtt^fecomnMrnd  it  to^  u»i  We  ^hall  di.cn  find  what 
«pa  tiu»rf|K>|Mflr  sAhje^ta^  science  and  isquiij*  

It  setiDib  to  lae,  that  the  only  objects  of  ,th^  abstract 
sottaieot  jor^of  demonstration  rare  qoantitj  and  number, 
ted  tlMf^aQ  at^mptatoexteixd  tiiA  mpre  perfect  species 
oE»kn0wJ«%^%y)pnd4iese  bounds  are  mare  sophistrj 
said  r^^ttiitftni  ^  A^lhe  OHiip^nieiit  parts  of  quantity  and 
iuri[iii>dr>ai?eccmimfy^M^  their  rebtionslbeoome  intri- 
e^r«id  iofviokifdi  .aifd  nothing  <^  be  more  curious,  as 
wdl<|isi'Use^$  di$n^(^)traoe,  by  at  rariety  of  mediums, 
Aiir  efoality^  iafiqualil|F>  through  their  different  ap-« 
pBftravcei^irlBiii  as  fdl  other  idelis..are  clearly  distinct 
and  indiffistti^jfKiiii' each  other,  we  can  never  advance 
l(urdien.h|rfhiiirutmoaf  serutifiy^than  t»  observe  thisdi- 
versi;t3^afM}frliyaa  oborious'raflection,  pronounce  one 
tfaix|pnot>lx>*Iiia  aHi^er.  Or  if  there  be  any  difficulty 
iB>tb€W.deciai0i]%  it  proceeds  entirely  from  the  undeter- 
BoiaBter  meamug  x>f  words,  which,  is^oirec ted  by  juster 
defli)ilaotiSb  l^bc^^i&r  squatr  ^fthe  t^tbefmse  is  equal 
i§cdatrtqtfi»wsi^jlie  t»d»er  two  sidu^  cannot  be  known,  let 
Ifafc  tofiflas  iWevef  ^o  ^act}y  d^ed^  witfaoiit  a  train  pf 
9eBQB>imtg  and  tfM|uiry>:  But  to  convince  us  .of  this^  pro- 
fauiaGB^\dliUifU!ib0ri  ti«t€  is  m  property ^^dftre, cm  he  po 
isgmHcej  it  is  (»giil^  necessary  to  define  the  terms,  and  ex- 
plain injustice  t^"  be  a  yiojatiou  of  property .     This  jpro- 
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pMition  is,  indiwd,  nodtii^  bixt  a  tnar^  impfli^Mit  dvltii* 
tion.  It  is  the  sasoe  caaa  with  all  tboM  jpri^mdied  9]rU$i» 
gistkal  rsatonings^  which  maj  be  &tti¥i  ift  f?V7  PthfiT 
brai^di  of  letfnung^  etciq)t  th«  scieocet  of  q^mtit?^  vil^ 
number ;  and  these  maj  safety^  I  ihinkv  W  prQiK>4nQ0^ 
tbt  onij  proper  cibjtots  of  k&owkdge  «v^d  d^f&mstrtition. 

Ali  cither  inquiries  of  mCO  rtgird  Oolj  ^^alt^r  of  faq| 
and  exittenite ;  and  these  ave  cvi^tlj  iiK^piUt  of  ^•^ 
moastnitioa*  Whatever  i!r>in«jito^&^«  Nbasgsiibkm  e^ 
a  faec  can  uivdkre  a  xotitradictiMi  lite  f»tee:Histei)A(l 
of  anj  beings  iiriihont  excepdan^  is  as  ekt^  t^nd  dis^inA 
an  idea  as  its  existence.  Tlie  propositiOi^  iriucA  aflirins 
It  not  to  be^  ho^irer  falser  is  no  2fias«Q^eeiil^1|]e  ^nd  jli- 
telligiblei  tham  diat  wbi^  aflSms  it  to  be*  The  ^cftse  ii 
different  witii  the  scienoes^  properlj  so  cimed^  Ert'y 
pr6pQsiti<m^  whieh  is  not  true»  is  there  ^onf^ise^  9ll4  m^ 
intelligible*  That  the  cube  root  of  64  i»  eqwl  ^  ^ 
half  of  ic>  is  a  false  ph>posttion^  and  can  Jieiher  be  dts^ 
tinetly  conceived^  9tit  tbit  C^ftAt^  d^  the  tfitigd 
Gabriel^  or  anj  being  tti^yer  existed,  tbOsj  be  a  ii^m 
proposition^  but  still  is  per&etly  coofettbi^lei  and  im« 
plies  no  contradiction. 

The  existence,  therefoWy  of  iaj  jtieing  can  oafy  faif 
proved  bj  arguments  from  its  cftuse  or  its  e&ct ;  and 
these  ^gutkients  are  founded  entibSdjron  eacpeii^nibe;  I^ 
we  reason  apriori^  Qny  thmg  vaUj  appeer  alile  to  praAiidif 
enj  thing*  The  fiallin|f  of  a  pebble  maj^  £br  otigtit  mc 
kncrbir,  extinguish  the  sun  i  Or  d|e  Vfish  of  4  man  dontroiil 
the  planets  in  their  orbits.  It  11$  only  expcifien^^  whieb 
teaches  us  the  nature  and  bounds  df  eailse  and  effect 
and  enables  us  id  infer  fbe  existfo<se  of  one  object  tttisk 
that  of  another^.      Sucti  is  the  foond^tion  of  aio« 
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ral  reasonings  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  human 
knowledge,  and  is  the  source  of  all  human  action  and 
behaviour* 

Moral  reasonings  are  either  concerning  particular  or 
general  facts*  All  deliberations  in  life  regard  the  for<P 
mer  ;  as  also  all  disquisitions  in  history,  chronology, 
geography,  and  astronomy. 

The  sciences,  which  treat  of  general  facts,  are  poli* 
tics,  natural  philosophy,  physic,  chenustry,  &c.  where 
the  qualities,  causes,  and  effects  of  a  whole  species  of 
objects  are  inquired  into* 

Divinity  or  theology,  as  it  proves  the  existence  of  a 
Deity,  and  the  immortality  of  souls,  is  pomposed  partly 
of  reasonings  concerning  particular,  partly  concerning 
general  facts*  It  has  a  foundation  in  reasoriy  so  far  as  it 
is  supported  by  experience.  But  its  best  and -most  solid 
foundation  i^faitb  and  divine  revelation. 

Morals  and  criticism  are  not  so  properly  objects  of 
the  understanding  as  of  taste  and  sentiment.  Beauty, 
whether  moral  or  natural,  is  felt  more  properly  than 
perceived.  Oy  .if  we  Reason  concerning  it,  and  endea- 
vour to  fix  its  standard,  we  regard  a  new  fact,  to  wit, 
the  general  taste  of  mankind,  or  some  such  fact,  which 
may  be  the  object  of  reasoning  and  inquiry. 

When  we  rua  over  libraries,  persuaded  of  these  prin- 
ciples, what  havock  must  we  make  ?  If  we  take  in  our 
hand  aay  volume  ;  of  divinity  or  school  metaphysics, 
for  instance ;  let  us  ask.  Does  it  contain  any  ahcfict 
reasoning 'Conarning  quantity  or  number  /  No. 
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contain  any  experimental  reasoning  concerning 
fact  and  ewtence^  No.    Comn[ut  it  then  to  th 
For  it  can  contain  nothing  but  sophistry  and  iliucicn. 
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DISSERTATION 


ON  THE 


PASSIONS. 


f  •  Some  objects  produce  immediate^  aa  agreeabk  seiu 
sadoQy  b  J  the  original  structure  of  our  organs,  and  axe 
thence  denominated  Good  ;  as  others,  from  their  im* 
mediate  disagreeable  sensation,  acquire  the  appellation 
of  Evil.  Thus  moderate  warmth  is  agreeable  and 
good ;  excessive  heat  painful  and  evil. 

Some  objects  again,  bj  being  natnrallj  conformable 
or  contrarj  to  passion,  excite  an  agreeable  or  painful 
sensation ;  and  are  thence  called  Good  or  Evil.  The 
punishment  of  an  adversary,  by  gratifying  revenge,  is 
good ;  the  sidLUcss  of  a  companion,  by  affecting  friend- 
ship, is  evil. 

2.  All  good  or  evil,  whenoe-ever  it  arises,  produces 
various  passions  and  affections,  according,  to  the  light  in 
which  it  is  surveyed. 

Wben  good  is  certain  or  very  probable,  it  pr<^uces 
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Jot  :  When  evil  is  in  the  same  sitoadoo^  there  arises 
Grief  or  Sorrow. 

When  either  good  er  evS  is  Vfiettflainy  it  gives  rise 
to  Fear  or  Hope,  according  to  the  degree'of  uncertain* 
Xj  on  one  side  or  the  other* 

Desire  arises  from  good  considcied  siinplj }  and  A- 
versiok,  from  evil.  The  Will  exerts  itself,  when  ei- 
ther  the  presenge  of  Ae  gooil»  of  at  sauce  of  the  evil, 
maj  be  attained  bj  any  action  of  the  misd  or  body. 

3*  None  of  these  passions  seem  to  contain  any  thing 
curious  or  remarkable,  except  Hope  and  Fimr^  which, 
being  derived  from  the  probability  of  any  good  or  evil, 
are  mixed  passionsy.tfiat  fn^rk  oar  iSttettion. 

Probability  arises  from  an  opposition  of  contrary 
chances  or  causes,  by  which  the  mind  is  not  allowed  to 
fix  on  either  side  ;  but  is  incessandy  tossed  from  one  to 
another,  and  is  determined,  one  moment  to  consider  an 
object  as  existent,  and  another  moment  as  the  contrary. 
The  imagination  or  untderstandiog*  eaU  iX  whUk  ypn 
please,  fioctuates.  between  the  opposite  tsews  ;  mi 
though  perhaps  it  nmy  be  oftaier  t»xosA  lo  one  side 
than  the  other,  ii  is  impossible  iotiXphj  region  of  the 
opposition  of  causfi^.or  pbaooes,  to fesloa either,  ll^p 
pro  and  con  of  the  cpiestion  alteimateljf  ptevail  i  and  the 
mind,  surveying  the  objects  in  their  oppOAte « causes, 
finds  such  »  contrariety  as  destroys  all  certainty  m  estSi- 
blished  opinion. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  object,  eonooming  which  we 
are  dou|it£bl,  produces  either  desire  or  sversion  ;  it  is 
evident,  that,  according  as  the  mind  turns  itsdf  to  olie 
side  or  tbc  other;  it  mmst  feel  n  momentary  impression  of 
joy  or  sorrow.  An  object^  whose^  existence  we  desire^ 
gives  satisfaction,  when  we  think  o£  those,  causes  which 
produce  it  \  and  for  the  same  reason^  excites  grief  or  ua« 
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JfiiiLsineis  from  ih6  opposiit^  consideratioii;  So  that^ 
is  the  understandings  in  probable  questions^  is  divided 
'between  th%  contrary  points  of  view^  ihe  heart  must 
in  the  same  manner  be  divided  between  opposite  ino* 
ticms. 

Now^if  wee6nsid%f  thehmnahmind^  we  shall  ot>serve^ 
that  with  regard  #  the  passions^  it  is  not  like  a  wind 
instrument'  of-  iHfiisic^  which/  in  tunning  over  all  the 
hotes^  in^mediately  loses  the  soUnd  when  the  breath 
teases  ;  btit  f&lher  resembles  a  string-instrument^  where^ 
bfter  each  Mroke^  the  vibrations  still  retain  some  sounds 
which  graduallj  iLnd  insensiblj  decays.  The  imagina* 
tion  is  extremdy'i;[uiek  and  agile  ;  'i)ut  &e  passions^  in 
tompafison>  are  slow  and  restive :  For  which  reason^ 
when  *anj  object  is  ptesented^  which  affords  a  variety  of 
views  to  the  .one  and  emotions  to  the  other ;  though  the 
fancy  may  change  its  views  with  great  celerity ;  each 
Stroke  will  not  produce  a  clear  and  distinct  note  of  pas*- 
sion,  Mrt^Cht  one  passion  will  always  be  mixed  and  con«* 
founded  with-  the  other*  According  as  the  probability 
inclines  to  good  or  evil,  the  passion  6f  grief  or  joy  pre* 
dommske^  in  the  composition ;  and  these  passions  being 
intermingled  by  ineans  of  the  contrary  views  of  the  ima- 
gination, prodiit^  by  the  union  the  passidns  of  hope  and 
JFear. 

4.  As  thii  thi^ory  seems  to  carry  its  own  evidence  a- 
long  with  it^  we  shall  be  more  concise  in  our  proofs. 

The  passions  of  fear  and  hope  may  arise  when  the 
chancies  are  equal  dn  both  sides,  and  no  superiority  caii 
be  discovered  in  one  above  the  other.  Nsty,  in  this  situ- 
ation, the  passions  are  rather  the  strongest,  as  the  mind 
has  then  the  least  fdundation  to  rest  upon,  and  is  tost 
tnth  the  greatest  tmcertaintj.  Throw  in  a  superior  de- 
gree of  probability  to  the  side  of  grief,  you  immediately 
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see  that;  pas$ic»i  difiuse  .itself  over  the  comgositiony  aq/^ 
tincture  it  into  fear.  Increase  the  probability,  and  bv 
that  means  the  grief  j  the  fear^  prevails , still  more^and 
more,  'till  at  last  it  runs  insensibly*  as  the  joy  continuaj- 
ly  dinainishes^  into  pure  grief.  After  you  have  brought 
it^tc^.  this  sj-tuatiouy  diminish  the  |jrief,  ^y  a  contrary 
opcra^pn  .to  that  which  increased  it,^  to  ivit,  by  diminislv- 
ing  the  probability  on  the  melancholy  side^^  and  yoi^  will 
see  the  passion  clear  every  mcfmen^  'tiH.^jt  changes, in- 
sensibly into  hope  j  ^hich  ,?igain  runs^  by  slow  degrej^s^ 
into  ipy,  .as  you  increase  that  part  of  the  cpnipositign, 
by-  the  increase  of  the  probability,.  Are  not  these 
as  plain  proofs^  that  the  passions,  of  fear  and  hope^^i^^ 
mixtures  of  grief' and  Jpy,  as  in  optics  it  is  ,a  j)rjjof, 
that  a  icoloured  ray  of  the  sun^  passing,  througl^.  a 
prism,  is  a  conaposition  of  two  pther^  when,  as  jqy^^  di- 
minish or  increase  the  quantity  of  ci^her,^  you  find  it 
prevail  proportionably>  more  or  less,  ,In  the  cpmposi- 
tion  ?  , 

•  i--,v.  •  '•  «.;»•,•••«  <r.    -.       ». 

c..  Proba^Uty  is  of  two  i^nds, ;  ,caiher  yheji.the  obr 
ject  is  itself  uncertain,  and  to  he  deternu^^^  by^cl^juic^j 
pr-when^  thongh  the  object  be  akei^dy  certain,  yj^ti^, is 
imcertai;!  tp  pur  Judgment,  which  finds  a  nui^ber  pf 
proofs  or  pre^uinptions  on  each  side  pf  the  question., 
feoth  these  kinds  pf  probability. cause  fear  and  hope  j 
which  nixust  proceed  from  th^t  property,  in  which  they 
agre/e ;  namely, .  the.  uncertainty  and.  fluctuation  which 
th.ey  bestpy  on  the  passion^,  by.  that  contrariety  pf  vic^^i^, 
which  is  coinmcMito  both.  .        ;.      ^     ,   ,    ^    . 

^  ^.  It,  p  a  prpbable .  gopd  or .  evil, ,  wl^c]^^  q,<^t^^j 
^auses.hpgft  or  fear  ;  because  probability,  ^prpdnpipg^^ 
inconstant  ^d  wavering  survey  of  an  object,  occ^ons 
naturally  ^  like  mixture  and  uncertainty .  of  passion. 
But  we  "may  observe,  that,  wherever,  from  other  causes 
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Ais  mixtufie^  can  be  produced,  the  passions  of  fear  and 
kope  will  arise,  even  though  there  be  no  probability. 
-  An  evil,  conteived'as  barely  possible,  sometimes  pro- 
duces fear ;  ^pebially*  if  the  eVil  be  very  great.  A  man 
caiihot  tnink  on  excessive  prain  and  torture  \)^ithout 
trembling,  if  he  runs  the  least  risk  of  suffering  them. 
The  smi^lfi^^  of  the  probability  is  compensated  by  the 
greatness  of  the  evil. 

"RvLteveaimpossibie  evils  catse  fear;  as wblen  we  trem- 
ble  cmlihe  brink  of 'a  precipice,  AoUgh  we  know  our- 
selves to  be  in  perfect  security,  and  haVe  it  in  our 
choice,  whether  we  will  ad^anc^  a  step  farther.  The 
iximiediate  presence '  of  the  evil  influences  the  imagina- 
tion, and  produces  a  species  of  belief ;  but  being  oppo- 
sed by  the  reflection  on  our  security,  that  belief  is  im- 
mediately retracted,  and  causes  the  same  kind  of  pas- 
sion, as  when,  frond  a  contrariety  of  chances,  contrary- 
passions  ar^  produced.   '  '      . 

Evils,  which  are  vertain,  have  sometimes  the  same 
Effect  as  the  possible  or  impossible.  A  man  in  a  strong 
prison,  wti^but  the  least  means  of  escape,  trembles  at 
the  thdughts  of  the  rack,  to  which  he  is  sentenced.  The 
evil  is  here  fixed  in  itself;  biit  the  mind  has  liot  eou- 
ra^'^  to  'fix  upon  it ;  and  this  fluctuation  gives  rise  to  ft 
passion  of  a  similar  appearance  with  fear. 

7.  But  it  is  not  only  where  good  or  evil  is  uncertain  as 
to  its'  existence,  but  also  as  to  its  Jtind,  that  fear  ot  hope 
ariseV.  If  ally  one  were  told  that  one  of  his  sons  is  sud- 
denly killed;  the  passion,  occasioned  by  this  event, 
*/oitffl  tibt  setd^  into  grief,  till  he  got  certain  infotma* 
riW^tWiltai  of  his  sons  he  had  lost.  Though  each  side 
of^iite  Question  prodticds  here  the  same  psissSon  ;'  thfti 
jpassldii  cannot  settle,  but  recisives  from  the  imagination, 
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which  is  unfixed^  a  tremulous  unsteady  motios,  resem^i 
bliag  the  xsij&ture  and  contention  of  grief  and  joj. 

8»  Thus  all  kinds  of  uncertsunty  have  a  strong  con* 
nection  with  fear^  even  though  they  do  not  cause  any 
opposition  of  passio]^s>by  the  opposite  views  which  they 
preset  to  U9*  Should  I  leave  a  friend  i^  any  malady, 
I  should  feel  more  anxiety  upon  his  account,  than  if  he 
were  present ;  though  perhaps  I  am  not  only  incapable 
<if  giving  him  assistance,  but  likewise  of  judging  con* 
ceming  the  event  of  his  sickness.  Theie  are  a  thousand 
little  circumstances  of  his  situation  and  condition  which 
I  desire  to  know ;  and  the  knowledge  of  them  would 
|»revent  that  fluctuation  and  uncertainty,  so  nearly  allied 
to  fear*^    Horace  has  remarked  this  phenom^enon* 

tJt  eusidens  implumibus  pullus  avu 

Serpentum  allapsus  timet f 
Magis  relictis  ;  norif  ut  adsit,  (tumB  . 

LatW0  plus  prxMtUihus. 

A  virgii^  oH  her  6rrdal-night  goes  to  bed  full  of  fears 
and  apprehensions,  though  she  expects  nothing  but  plea* 
sure.  The  confinioa  o£  wishes  and  joys,  the  newness 
and  greatness  of  the  unknown  event,  so  embarrass  tibe 
mind,  that  it  knows  not  in  what  image  ox  passion  to  fis 
itself. 

9^  Concorniqg  the  mixture  of  affeetions,  we  may  re« 
m3rk,in  geaecal,  that  when  contrary  passions  arise  froDOi 
ohjects  nowise  connected  together,  they  take  .{^ce  alter- 
nately* Thus  when  a  man  is  afflicted  for  the  loss  .of  a 
law-suit,  and  joyful  for  the  birth  of  a  son,  the  mind, 
running  from  the  agreeable  to  the  calamitous  object  ^ 
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with  whatever  celerity  it  may  perform  this  motion,  can 
scarcely  temper  the  one  affection  with  the  other,  and  re« 
main  between  them  in  a  state  of  indid*erence. 

It  more  easily  attains  that  calm  situation,  when  the 
same  event  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  contains  something 
adverse  and  something  prosperous  in  its  difi*erent  cir« 
cumstances*  For  in  that  case,  both  the  passions,  ming- 
ling  with  each  other  by  means  of  the  relation,  often  be- 
come mutually  destructive,  and  leave  the  mind  in  per- 
fect tranquillity. 

But  suppose  that  the  object  is  not  a  compound  of 
good  and  evil,  but  is  considered  as  probable  or  impro- 
bable in  any  degree  ;  in  that  case,  the  contrary  passions 
will  both  of  them  be  present  at  once  in  the  soul,  and  in- 
stead of  balancing  and  tempering  each  other,  will  subsist 
together,  and  by  their  union  produce  a  third  impression 
or  aflfection,  such  as  hope  or  fear. 

The  influence  of  the  relations  of  ideas  (which  we  shall 
explain  more  fully  afterwards)  is  plainly  seen  in  tliis 
affair.  In*  contrary  passions,  if  the  objects  be  totally 
different^  the  passions  are  like  two  opposite  liquors  in 
different  bottles,  which  have  no  influence  on  each  other. 
If  the  objects  be  intimately  cormectedy  the  passions  are 
like  an  aliali  and  an  acid^  which,  being  mingled,  de- 
stroy each  other.  If  the  relation  be  more  imperfect, 
and  consist  in  the  contradictory  views  of  the  same  object, 
the  passions  are  like  oil  and  vinegar,  which,  however 
tbingled,  never  perfectly  unite  and  incorporate. 

Ihe  eflfect  of  a  mixture  of  passions,  when  one  of  thenj. 
b  predominant,  and  swallows  up  the  other,  sh^U  be  ex<^ 
plained  afterwards* 


ff  i 
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arwftffwjoi^^.diif^pt  pur.$^^  of  good,  and  ave^rsion  to  evil, 
itbcfiie  i^Q^fher^  F^ich  9J^  q£  ^  more  poo^plicated  nature. 
md  itnjrfjjfli^fj  i^hap  one  view  qr  cpnsidera^crfi-  Thus 
Ffddfii^  9'  q^iTJ^^iftr^^t^aotion  in  ourselves^  ou  sicpq^nt  of 
fom©:tfcplmip^i^ng^fa!*,or,pQ3,5f$^Q  wbiplj,  w^^jpy : 
Ifmtiiiftf  i$m>  tl^ie.  .ottH»;::iL<itfid,:  i«a  idij^ati^actip^QL  with 
ottsstlvj^  OK  i^b^oun^-of  ^cme  defect  lor  infiirxiutj*  . 
'  Zm^t^.^riendiship^.h  ^^  coropUcency  in  another,  on 
acc^pwntjof.  bift.aqwiPBJwbnients  or  services  ;  Hatred^ 

i  a*  III  ^es^  two-  «ets  oj[  pfi$3ilo^s,  there  is,  anjp]bv;Qu^ 
distinction  to  be  made  between  \h^  object  of  tl^e  passion 
9od  it^  .<^^«Jf^.  Th!e.qbj>ct  of  pride  and  humility  ij^jelf: 
The  c»U5e  pf  the  pasBsion  is  some  excellence,, in.  tbe.for- 
jKDQr  c^^ei  sp^e  fault,  in  the  latter,  ^e  objf^ct  of  love 
41^  h9itre4  h  $pme  other  person :  The  cay^e^  ^^  «^S 
niAnner,  ^e  either  excellencies  or  faults.    _ 

Tyit^i  ^f  garfi  to  all  these  pa^^ions,  the  cai^p^  ^e  wfeat 
excite:  the  ei^otion  ;  the  obj^ect  is  what  the  m^4  dire^s 
its  vi^ws  to  when  the  emotion  is  excited..  0w  merit, 
for  instance,  raises  pndi^  i  and  it  is  essei^Mal  tp  pr^d^.to 
ti^^  our  view  ocL  oi^p^vi^^  with  complacency  ^d  satis^ 

feotioQ.:,  -.     ,,,   .       .,  ...  ,..•.,.... 

^^.No^,..a^  lfe?i.<^s^;pf  the^e  pswsions  are.yery  nu- 
mfiffpiis  and  yairio^/5,,thoT^gh, their  object  \p  y^oim  and 
$imiJie  y  ifeWfty  hf?  *  i^^bjectof  ^urip^ity  tp^po^sider  what 
th^,  girci^^feajicpnisi^nr  whjph.a^  %^^ ;v;^icw ^^^ansea 

cause  of  the  passion.     We  shall  begin  with  pride  anq 
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3.  In  order  to  expli^n  tbe  causes  of  these  passions, 
we  must  reflect  on  certain  principles,  which,  though 
they  have  a  mighty' fnfticiice  oft  e^eiy  o'^fctJbi,  both 
df  ^he  imdetstandhig  and'passidtls^  aire  Wixwlmonlj 
mtlch  insisted  on  by  iiHi!osdphefs."'Thfe''JtetTrf  l*iflse 
is  the  assotiatidn  of  Ideas,  of  that  fjtin^rple^by^»«^rhich 
we  make  an  easy  trahsitibH  ifi^th^dn^'M^td  ^iiither. 
Mbwever  imcekaiil  and  otieHarige^e  dut'^ttottghtsmay 
bfe,  th6y  are  not  erttittly  "^hoWt'Tidi*  aCHd  mdtod^n 
their  changes.  They  usiialfy  pttai'^ll'^'regilkrity, 
from  one  object,  to  what  resehiblii  k,  i^  Softtigttous  to 
ft,  6t  produced  by  it*.  'Wlwn  oh^  id^  ilPpffiWSit  to 
the  imagination,  any  other,  united  by  thi6S«  'if^Ktions, 
naturally  fdllbws  it,  and  enters  wkh  tttosrcpfefcHIty,  by 
3Hieah«  of  that  introductiori.  .    '^  ^  c ^  -  "  -: 

'  TPhc  second  property,  which  I  AaB  obsertein  the'^hu- 

man  tnind,  is  a  like  association  of  Impr^ssiotifsor  emo- 

» 

ti'ons.  AH  resembling  impfessfoiis  aref  donneeted  tdge- 
ther ;  and  no  sooner  one  arises  than-  the  rest  tfatiirally 
follow.  Crief  and  disappoihtmertt  give  ri§c  tb  anger, 
fth^er'to  envy,  envy  to  maEce,  and  malice' t6gri^Fafgain. 

.  In  like  manner,  our  temper,  when  eletatedWvith  joy, 
ilituraHy  throws  itsfelf  int»  love,  genero^if^,'  doutage, 
priiei  and  other  rcsembKng  afifcctJons. '         "f    "■' 

Ih  tbe  third  place,  it  is  observAble  of  the^e'tlVo  kinds 
of  association,  that  they  very  much  assist  and  Ibt^ard 
each  tftheir,  and  that  the  transitidil  is  morfe  feasilySr^ade 

"iWi&e'^they  both'cbncttf  in  fte  same  6l3fject."-  Thus,  a 
tazh,  wh6,  by  an  ihjtify  ^receiSred'  froiA  ftftSther,  ft:  very 
ifittfeh  tKscbn5ip6sfe3  and  rufited*  in4iis  tfettap*^,  is  a'pf  to 
SM  d  btiiftdreff  subjeets  6f  hatred,  di^bnteftt,  impatience. 


«  »  « 


f  See  Inquiry  coDcenj|og  Human  Understanding,  Sect.  lU. 
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&ar,  2pd  other  uneaqr.  pa$;3ioQs  f  «spepallj^  if  bff  eaii 

discover  the$e  sfubjects  in  or  nefi  ^e  person  who  w^ 

the  objept  of  his  first  ^motion-  Thos^  prittciples,^  which 

forward  the  trspsiticua  of  idf^as^,  her^  ponc^ir  with  thosc^ 

which  operate  cm  |^e  p^sion$  i  s^nd  both|  iiJUtiAg  in  one 

action^  bestow  on  the  mind  a  dpu];>le  impnUjCf  i  ,   ^   .   .. 

Upon  this  occasion,  I  maj  ci|:e  a  passage  from  ^  ele* 

gant  writer^  who  exprf  sse^hjuAS^lf  i^  li^P  fQUpwjng  rn^ski 

ner*:    "  As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is 

*' ff^f^  strange,  or  beantifu},   an4  is  still  the  vaox^ 

f*  pl^a$ed  the  more  it  find^  of  these  perfections  in  the 

^omA  ol^ecty  $Q  it  i^  (;9^ble  of  receiving  new  sati$faor 

tion  by  the  ^sistance  of  anqther  sense*    .Thn^  ^j 

qontujiiial  ^Qund,  a|  the  xi^usip  of  bij-ds,  01:,^  fall  of  wa^ 

**  tersy,4iiwakens  every  mori^^^  th^  mind  of  the  jbebotr 

f'der^  and  ?nal^e§  him  more  aUei%tivQ  toithe  several 

ff.beanties  of  the  place  Nthfit  lie  before  him.     Thns,  if 

ff  t^e^^  arisen  g.^fi:jj.gi:aJ9iSy  of  §[mell$;X)r  perfnmes,  they 

^^  heighten  the  ple^sv^riE^  of  the  imagination,  and  make 

loeygnth^Qplours  (^n4'veird44re^of  the  landscaoe  appear 

*ii?i^pj^  agreQ^bk ;  for  i^e  idea^  f^  both  senses  recom;^ 

4;  mend  ^ach^Qther,  aiid  are  pleasanter  together  th^n 

tf  wh^re  tb^y  epjbef  the  mind  separately  :   A^  the  di& 

|)',ferent  c^loursiof  apipture,  when  they  are  ytrell  dis^ 

^'^osedy9eti^Qn<^  another j»  and  receive  an  additional 

VcJ^i^tyyi^Qzn  the  advantage  of  the  situation.''  In  these 

p^ieiiqq^aa'.wet  may  rema^rk  the  association  both  of  im* 

presi^lOQS  and  id^a^,;  ^s  well  as  the  mutual  assistaim 

these  associations  leQd  tp  ^ach  oth^r.  ,  ^■ 

*,  ;4.  «ItjS^$fi^^  t9  n^e^  that  both  these  species  of  relation 

baTfe.,plaqe  ij^  Pfodw^g.^r*flf<  or  HumUfJ^f-^  ftre  th^ 

i^,v©^ient  pauses  o^rtie  pasw^.  .t 

Co  Ow  "I"  'jThjj_:_"  v'_.  _nift  m'ir     ifnihf  "  '-->^  "'-^^ 


9  Addison.  Spectator,  No.  j^i%' 
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With  regard  to  the  first  lelaUoiif  that  of  ideas;  there 
can  be  no  question*  Whatever  we  are  proud  of  mtist, 
in  some  lyianner,  belong  to  us.  It  is  always  oirr  knowv 
ledge,  our  sense,  beauty,  possessions,  familj,  on  which 
we  value  ourselves*  Sell,  which  is  tbe  ofy'eci  of  the 
passion,  must  still  be  related  to  that  quality  or  ciream* 
stance^  which  causes  the  passion.  There  must  be  aicon* 
nection  between  them ;  an  easy  transition  of  ^exmagi* 
nation ;  or  a  facility  of  ihe  conception  in  passing  from 
<me  to  the  other.  Where  this  connection  is  wanting,  no 
object  can  either  excite  pride  or  humility ;  and  the 
more  you  weaken  the  connection,  the  more  you  weaken 
the  pasuon. 

5.  The  only  subject  of  inquiry  is,  whether  there  be  a 
like  relation  of  impressions  or  sentiments,  wherever 
pride  or  humility  is  felt ;  whether  the  circumstance, 
which  causes  the  passion,  previously  excites  a  sentiment 
similar  to  the  passion ;  and  whether  there  be  an  easy 
transfusi<Mi  of  the  one  into  the  other. 

The  feeling  or  sentiment  of  pride  is  agreeable  i  of 
hiimility,  painful.  An  agreeable  sensation  is,  therefore, 
related  to  t^  former ;  a  painful,  to  the  latter.  And  if 
we  find,  after  examination,  that  every  object,  which 
produces  pride,  produces  also  a  separate  pleasure;  and 
every^  object,  which  causes  humility,  excites  in  likd 
manner  a  separate  uneasiness ;  we  must  allow^  iin  that 
case,  that  the  present  theory  is  fully  proved  and  aseetw 
tained.  <The  double  relation  of  ideas  and  senlimttti 
will  be  acknowledged  incontestible. 

6.  To  begin  with  personal  merit  and  deinerit,  tiae 
Siost  obvious  causes  of  these  passions ;  it  would  lie  en* 
tirely  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  examine  the 
foundation  od^moiral  distinctions.    It  is  suffiri^*  to  oh* 
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terve,  that  the  foregoing  theory  xxmceming  flf^  br^ia  of 
the  passions  may  be  defended  on  any  hypoflieSis,  Itie 
most  probable  system,  which  has  been  adi^aneed  to  ex- 
plain the  difference  between  vice  and  virtue,-  is,  thatici- 
ther  from  a  primary  constituticm  of  nature,  or  from  a 
sense  of  public  or  private  interest,  certain  i^aiiabters, 
updn  the  very  view  and  contemplation,  produce  un^tsi- 
ness;  and  others,  in  like  manner,  excite  pleasure.  The 
uneasiness  and  satisfaction,  produced  in  the  speetatof,  are 
essential  to  vice-  and  virtue.  To  approve  of  a  character j 
is  to  feci  delight  upon  its  appearance.  To  <Ksap|)rove 
tof  it^  is  to  be  sensible  of  an  uneasiness.  The  pain  and 
pleasure,  therefore,  being  in  a  manner  the  primary 
source  of  blame  or  praise,  must  also  be  the  causes  of  all 
their  effects ;  and  consequently,  the  causes  of  pride  and 
humility,  which  are  the  unavoidable  attendants  of  that 
distinction*  - 

But  supposing  this  theory ^f^  morals  should  not  be  re^ 
ceived  ;  it  is  still  evident  that  pain  wnA  pleasure,  if  not 
Ibe  sources  of  mor^l  distinctibns,  ate  at  -least  insepa* 
rable  frdm  them.  A  genei-ous  and  noble  character  af- 
fords a  satisfaction  even  in  the  survey ;  and  when  prc- 
^nted  to  us,  though  orily  in  ^-  poem  or  fable',  never 
Iftils  ti^  lehatm^i  and  defigfat  usw  On  the  other  hand, 
ttrfeelty^and  ^e<ifcohery 'displease' frdm  tfeeir  veiry  nature;' 
fidr^iKit  'possible  e^^er  tbreoon^ile  u»  to  these  qualities, 
eifliel?  ki  «ui*selv(^s  or  otbdr^.  '-Victtse,  therefore,  pro- 
ibU'ce^  aJWays  a  plekstiredtetinct^froto^liei  pride  or  self- 
satirfaetioti  which  a'ttenfds'i*:'  :^Wfctv  afl'tti»ii»»iess  «epa^ 
rat**  fromi  the ^huJiftiKfiy<k)*  i-«rt[|ft<|el  ^  ^^  > '^  i      ' 

But  a  high  or  low  conceit  of  oursei^^es' '  drises  -nof 
firotn>  those'  qualitii$sr<alone  of  lite  ^fid^  wfaichi  according 
to  comUioii^&ystetnsr^f  0thic^^  hisi^  be€»^4efined  parts  of 
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mf>T9J^  dt^y  %  but  .^m  .9^7  oibgt,  which  have  a  fsfMir 
^letptioa  with  .pl^sure  or  •  uneasioe&s*  Nothing  flattery 
our  vault  J  more  than  the  talent  of  .pleasing  hy  p^r  wij;» 
goodUhuzpouTy  or  anj  other  aocompUsbiDeQt;  and  no- 
jtbing^gjives  us  a  mor^.  sensihle  niortificatloo,  than  a 
4isappoj«itiQent  i|\  any  aAlj^mpt  qf  that  kiiad.  ^o  one 
h^«9fer  hieen  abk  tp  teU  prectsely^  what  i4u>  id^  and  to 
^bw  why  suqhar  ^y^coa  ofthqughtinust  he  received 
itfider  that  denominatioA,  and  such  another  reject^*  It 
f 8*  hy  taste  ^aloae  ^e  Q?|t  decidiP  concerning  it  1 .  Aor  are 
w«  pO(S3^s^  of  9s)y  otb^r  standard,  by  which>we  <:aa 
£i9!rm  9.  judgment  of  this  nature  • «  Npw  what  is  this  tasfi^ 
jkiom,  vihipk  true  and  false  wit  in  a  manner  receive  their 
hekigy  and  without  which  ao  thou,ght  c^a  have  a  title 
tor  either  9f  these  denpminatiqns?  It  h  plainly  nothing 
but  a.  sensation,  of  pleasure  from  true  wit>  find  ofdi^ust 
from  false,  without  our  being  able  to  tell  the  reasons 
of  that  satitfactioii  or  uneasiness.  The  power  of.  ex* 
citing  these  opposite  sensations ;  ih  therefore,  the  very 
essenoe  of  true  or  fal^e  wit^  and  cp^i^p^uently,  |h^,cau^ 
of  that  vanity  or  mottiiiGation^  which  'arises* tfrom  c^ 
or  the  either^  .        ,       ■.  ^  > 

7:.  Beauty  of  all  kinds  'gives  u^<a'  pe<;uUar  delight 
and  satisfaction  ^  aa  deformity  porodUP^A  pi^f^tupon  wh9^  / 

ever  subject  it  may  betidacod^  and  wi^f^hf9^  Jiurveyed-^ 
an  animate  or  inanimate:  object>  ,  Jf,  tJi^er^b/^^uty /Qr^di- 
fbrmity  belong  to  ouf  own  >faoe^  ishap^^  or .  ^f^^^^i|i^ 
pleasure  or  uneasiness  -  is^  convp^d  i^to  pigidf.or.  hji^* 
mjlity^;  4»  having  in  this  case  all  jthe  ciiXA^ms^taip^es  re- 
quisite to  produce  a  piBTJ^t  t9randlrtlimi(4(^fl?44U£'ta4he 
'^e9ea^theor^^.  ^ . .  '  •-j  ->.^  '/(.i  ..•*.','  ,,  t,  ^; 
o .  It  would  >  84em;  th«t  the  t v^y ,  fissencft.  of ,  l^ftwty  e^;op- 
'^tsrin  it8'po5pr«rof  p9cdlucji$ig  ple&s}tt'e»i.  ^ Att  its-f^^ct^ 
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therefore^  must  proceed  from  this  circumstance :  And  if 
beauty  is  so  imiversallj  the  subject  of  vanitj,  it  is  onl j 
from  its  being  the  cause  of  pleasure. 

Concerning  all  other  bodily  accomplishments^  we 
may  observe  in  general,  that  whatever  in  ourselves  is 
either  useful,  beautiful,  or  surprising,  is  an  object  of 
pride;  and  the  contrary  of  humility.  These  qualities 
agree  in  producing  a  separate  pleasure  ^  and  agree  in 
nothing  else. 

Wc  are  vain  of  the  surprising  adventures  which  we 
have  met  with,  the  escapes  which  we  have  made,  the 
dangers  to  which  we  have  been  exposed ;  as  well  as  of 
our  surprising  feats  of  vigour  and  activity.  Hence  the 
origin  of  vulgar  lying ;  where  jnen,  without  any  interest, 
and  merely  out  of  vanity,  heap  up  a  number  of  extraor- 
dinary events,  which  arc  either  the  fictions  of  their  brain; 
or,  if  true,  have  no  connection  with  themselves.  Their 
fruitful  invention  supplies  them  with  a  variety  of  ad- 
ventures ;  and  where  that  talent  is  wanting,  they  ap*. 
propriate  such  as  belong  to  others,  in  order  to  gratify 
their  vanity :  For  between  tjiat  t>assion,  and  the  senti- 
ment of  pleasure,  there  is  always  a  close  connection. 

8.  But  though  pride  and  humility  have  the  qualities 
of  our  mind  and  body,  that  is,  of  self,  for  their  natural 
and  more  immediate  causes ;  we  find  by  experience,  that 
many  other  objects  produce  these  afiections.  We  found 
vanity  upon  houses,  gardens,  equipage,  and  other  ex- 
ternal objects ;  as  well  as  upon  personal  merit  and  ac- 
complishments. This  happens  when  external  objects 
acqnire  any  particular  relation  to  ourselves,  and  are  as- 
sociated or  connected  with  us.  A  beautiful  fish  in  thc*^ 
ocean,  a  well-proportioned  animal  in  a  forest,  and  in- 
deed any  thing,  which  neither  belongs  nor  is  related  to 
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asy  has  no  maimer  of  influence  on  our  vanity ;  what- 
ever extraordinarj  qualities  it  may  be  endowed  with^ 
fitnd  whatever  degree  of  surprise  and  admiration  it  may 
naturally  occasion*  It  must  be  someway  associatedi 
with  us,  in  order  to  touch  our  pride.  Its  idea  must 
hang,  in  a  manner,  upon  that  of  ourselves ;  and  the 
transition  from  one  to  the  other  must  be  easy  and  nif^^ 
tural» 

Men  are  vain  of  the  beauty  either  of  their  country  or 
their  county,  or  even  of  their  parish.  Here  the  idea  ot 
beauty  plainly  produces  a  pleasure.  This  pleasure  is 
related  to  pride.  The  object  or  cause  of  this  pleasure 
is,  by  the  supposition,  related  to  self,  the  object  of  pride» 
By  this  double  relation  of  sentiments  and  ideas,  a  tran« 
sition  is  made  from  one  to  the  other. 

Men  are  also  vain  of  the  happy  temperature  of  the 
climate  in  which  they  are  bom  ;  of  the  fertility  of  their 
native  soil;  of  the  goodness  of  the  wines,  fruits,  or 
victuals,  produced  by  it ;  of  the  softness  or  force  of  their 
language,  with  other  particulars  of  that  kind.  Thejse 
objects  have  plainly  a  reference  to  the  pleasures  ofsens^ 
and  are  originally  considered  as  agreeable  to  the  feeling, 
taste,  or  hearing.  How  could  they  become  causes. of 
pride,  except  by  means  of  that  transition  above  explained? 
There  are  some,  who  discover  a  vanity  of  an  opposite 
kind,  and  aflect  to  depreciate  their  own  country,  in  com- 
parison of  those  to  which  they  have  travelled*  These 
persons  find,  when  they  are^^t  home,  and  sixrrounded 
with  their  cpuntrymen,  that  the  strong  relation  between 
Aem  and  theix;  own  nation  is  share^  with  so  mfovy,  that 
it  is  in  a  manner  lost  to  them ;  whereas,  that  distant  re- 
lation  to  a  f(^eign  cipuntry,  which  is  forme4  by  their 
having  seen  it,  and  lived  in  it,,  is  augmented  by  their 
eonsidering  how  few  have  done  the  ;same.   For  this  ren- 


xm^  iheyHmj^'^tdttnrt  the  bfeauty,  trtifity.  Arid  fsA&f 
of  what  thty  tiaef'tridi*  abroad;  ^6v&  what  tUtj  Snd'at 
liome.'   '•"  •  ■''   ^'"  A  '''■'■'    •'  "  ^        '   '-  '"^      '  r- 

Since  we  catfhe  rahi  6f  a  cdiinfry,  cKmite,  cff  anjr 
manimateoSaject^  which  beats  a  relation  to  us ;  it  is  ho 
W€(ftder  we  should  be  rain  of  the  qualities  of  those'^ter 
are  connected  with  tis  by  Wood  c>r  friendshipri    Afecord* 
ingly  we  find,  that  any  quaEties  which,  when  beloiigifig 
to  ourselves^  pmduce  "pii&ti  ^prdEude  alsb^  in'a*  fess  de- 
gree, the  sanoie  affectit«i^  when  'dfecovered  in  persons  re* 
lated  to  us.     The  beauty,  address^  merits  credit,  ttewl 
lionours  of  their  kindred^  arc  eareftffly  displayed  by  the 
proud,  and  are  considerable  sources  of  their  vanit;^?    '    ' 
-  As  we  are  proud  of  riches  in  ourselvies^  i)re  desiife,  iii 
order  to  gratify  our/^anity>  that  enery  one  who  has  any 
connection  ^wtth  us,  should  likewise  be  possessed  of 
tiiem,  and  are  ashamed  of  such  as  are  ihean  or  poor 
among  our  friends  end  relations;    Our  forefathers  being 
regarded  as  out  nearest  relati<ms;  every  one  natorally 
afl^ts  tofte  of  k  go6d  family >  and  to  be  descended  from 
ft  long  succession  of  Hch  and  honourable  ancestors. 
,    Those,  who- boast  of  thfe^^  antiquity  of  their  families, 
are  glad  when  they  cafi  jointhis  t:ircumstfimce,  that  their 
ancestors,: f6r  liiany  geneffisttlioiis,  have  been  uniirtemlipt- 
cd  proprietors^  of  Hhe  sittni  portion  of  knd,  and  that  their 
i^tmily  has  never  chai^M  it^  possesions,  or  been  trans- 
planted into  any  othttridbtiirtjr  dt  province.     It  is  an  ad- 
ditional 'subject  of'Vahity,  when  ihey  can  boast,  that 
these  possessions  have  been  transmitted  through  a  de- 
scent, cothposed  entirely  of  tiiafes,  and  that  the  honours 
and  ^jrtune  have?  never  passed  throttgh  any  female.  L^ 
us  endeavour  to 'explain  these  phenomenafromtlie  fort- 
going  tliebry.  * 

When  any  one  values  himself  on  the  antiquity  of  his 
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^cm^jjt  ^  subf  ^s  of  his  v^ty  are  not  merely  the  ^^^ 
tent  of  tii|ie,^a^n;cuaher  of  ance^ors  (for  in  that  re- 
jBpect  all  mankind  are  alike)^  but  these  circumstances^ 
joined  to.tb,^  ricl^s  iaad  credit  of,  his  ancestors,  which 
ai^e  suppo^4  to.^(&ct  a  luji^e;  o^  himself,  upon  account 
o)^:his,9ppn^Ctiop,.:^ith  thieai.  Since  thexefore  the  pas- 
sipn.  d^end^  ,«^.  t)^e  connedjon,  whatever  strengthens^ 
0^  Cf^i^p^tioQ  must  ^so  increase  the  passion,  and  what* 
eye;r  w^at^ens  th^  cqnnection  m^ust  dinoinish  the  passion.. 
Byjt,^  .isj^vident,.  thAtJthe  s^xv^ness  of  the  possessions 
i^gflj^t  ytfj^;c^he^  ,tbe  rolatiQa  of  ideas,  arising  from  blood 
and  kindred,  i^ul.cqnyey  the  fancy  with  greater  facility 
from  one  gener^^n  to.  anptl^er ;  from  the  remotest  an- 
cestors to  their  posterity,  who  .are  both  their  heirs  and 
their  descendants.  By  this  facility,  the  sentiment  is 
transmitted  moD?  entire,  ^d  e;u:ites  a  greater  degree  of 
pride  and  vanity* 

Tlie  jcase  is  the  same  with  the  transmission  of  the  ho- 
nourfi  9f?d  fortune,  through  a  succession  of  nudes,  with- 
out thf^ir  passing  through  any  female.  It  is  aa  obvious 
quality  of  human  nature,  that  the  imagina^on  naturally 
tui^ijs^  ^Q  whatever  is  important  and  considerable ;  and 
where  tw^o  pbjects  are.  presented,  a  small  and  a  great,^  it 
usually  leaves  the  former^  and  dwells  entirely  on  the 
latter.  Thi$  is  the  ''reason,  why  children  cpmmonly 
besMT  tli^^ir^  fiber's  name,  and  are  esteemed  to  be  of  .4 
nobl^  or  ipeaner  birth,  according  to  iis  family.  Ax^d 
though  then^t^er  should  be  possessed  of  sijperiqr  qua«- 
litfes.  to  tb^,  father,  ^  ofkn  h^PpcTis,  the  general  rule 
^^^^^i^  :^\|rithstanding  the  exception,  according  to 
t}]^e|doi9t^i{4erwhi|Ch,^^^U  be  explained  afterwards.  Nay, 
e^^f(;§h^%%su{|^iority  of  any  kipdji^  30  great,  or  when 
any  other  reasons  have  such  an  effect,  as  to  make  the 
children  xather  repre^e^t.t^e  motligr's  family  than  the 


eicta^i^  ffe^l(^Pf^hf.iflutf^,:^  kind  e^^vk.. 

in  the  line  of  ancestors,   T^f  .  iilWapW^^WIw  jMHr>al<tn|}r 

ntion  is  conformable  to  the  geaetl^.f]fi4^  *:«ifed^  p^Mik^ 
th>aiii|^.th^pi7^ai^  fiSHb^^t  fa  mM«Kfr<Mbm^ 
the^.toJ^^qtiiei^-.Tt.^  -t   -     r-^^  ,v.  crrv.    ^--t- \^'^n^^    -.'* 
9i'B^i^tJ^/fi;i9ft^itigiv*»:«i,l^e/iWl^  «iiot 

the  gij^^tr  JoftMPR^  'OH  the«e,ipla8MfEisf i  .  ::  ^n<)i 

is  Bnjw|tfSr4..tsQ^  1»£(>M9*  ^Ifift  J^mies^  jayupag<vfanq-r 
ture,  ^^fesyjhorief^  Immdi^fibC^c^  attotMrs  iniMs  c(i»» 
ceit ;  aa4  i^lil  9fisj  to  obM^e^  tliaiv  finnar  tli0least>«b^ 
vantage  ui  unjr  9f  th^iLb^.4r9Ws  Anei^rSshjaftoDfqpddau 
iuid  yAnitXc  >tilis  win^  lif  jrou  mttrfaaUei^  MtUj^ibMM'jM 
finer  A«rrac>lto^  any  j^dier  ^«  Ibis* tcbobaiy  ii:  imit  exii>^ 
quistlq:^  bp^illilib  mass?  wdorlj  >Hidir ^eiivw^ 
pert^i  itibKtMEt  in  fviiub  be^  Uviny  nure  beaityUb  ;:*iliif 
soiVj;^^^  «lld$iltes^  ittoup  ^fettiie  7  bis-^hiitt  ripon:i 
ea||iir,:4^ :|o  gy^«^p.ii«ifiMtoii3-Sttf>h  s  tfab^ i9>fdei^ 
xna«^bl^/<Sr4tlt«wreiP7 ;  Stwh.motbfirdbr  its  aoii^^' 
tf^iiJ^  ^  4llpK  jff^bgqaftAtp  bf  a  fiteoua  artist ;  flia^ 

giM; Ji»^M&  Ifiift  fWiklK^  .I3Mat  m^R^itthiq  ^Tiofn; 
pleMWi?  r:ybi»JbiW^ifciE>»MrfP>*ft'^beni  r«a4*^nD^ 
foQ$  ni«^.b9»^^tc^piiiltfgrlfbat  phKttebsi^ibe.pfBniQCy 

'       ;  .T 


IS  a  new  wtgauktat,  and  at  the  instances  arc  htn  with* 


out  munber ;  it  would  seem  that  this  theory  is  sofi- 
cieiidj  eoofirmed  by  ckperienCe. 

Riches  imi^jr  the  power  of  acquiring  whatever  is  a* 
greeaUe ;  and  as  they  comprehend  numy  partiadar  ob- 
jects of  Tani^,  necessarily  become  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  that  passion* 

ID.  Our  bunions  of  all  kinds  are  strongly  affected 
by  society  and  sympathy^  and  it  is  almost  inqK>ssible 
for  «s  to  support  any  principle  or  sentiment  against  the 
universal  consent  of  every  one,  with  whom  we  have  any 
friendship  or  correspondence.  But  of  all  our  opinions, 
those  which  we  form  in  our  own  favour^  however  lofty 
br  presuming,  are,  at  bottom,  the  frailest,  and  the  most 
teasiljr  shaken  hj  the  contradiction  and  opposition  of 
otheH%  Our  gtcat  concern,  in  this  case,  makes  us  soon 
alarmed,  and  keeps  our  passion^  upoa  the  watch  :  Our 
consciousness  of  partiality  still  makes  us  dread  a  mis- 
take :  And  the  very  difficulty  of  judging  concerning  an 
object,  which  is  neVdr  set  at  a  due  distance  froiti  us,  nor 
is  seen  Hb  a  proper  point  of  view,  makes  us  hearken  an- 
xiously to  the  opinions  of  others,  who  are  better  quali- 
fied to  form  just  opinions  concerning  us*  Hence  that 
strong  love  of  fame  with  which  all  mankind  are  pos«. 
sessed.  It  is  in  order  to  fix  and  confirm  their  favour^ 
able  opinion  of  themselves,  not  from  any  original  pa8« 
sion,  that  they  seek  the  applauses  of  others.  And  when 
a  man  desires  to  be  praised,  it  is  for  the  same  reason,  that  a 
beauty  is  pleased  with  surveying  herseif  in  a  favourable 
looking-glass,  and  seeing  the  reflection  rfher  own  charmt. 

Though  it  be  difficult,  in  all  points  of  speculation,  to 
distinguish  a  cause,  which  increases  an  effect,  from  one, 
which  solely  produces  it ;  yet  in  tiis  jvesent  case  tiie 

VoL.n.  o 
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phenomena  seeim  pretty  strong  and  satisfactidry  in  taim 
firmation  of  the  foregoing  principle. 

We  receive  a  much  greater  satisfaction  from  the  a()» 
probation  of  those  whom  we  ourselves  esteem  and  ap« 
prove  of,  than  of  those  whom  we  contenm  and  despise. 

When  esteem  is  obtained  af^er  a  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance,  it  gratifies  our  vaiiitj  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, / 

The  suffrage  of  those  who  are  shy  and  backward  in 
giving  praise,  is  attended  with  an  additional  relish  and 
enjoyment,  if  we  can  obtain  it  in  our  favour. 

Where  a  great  man  is  delicate  in  his  choice  of  favou- 
rites, every  one  courts  with  greater  earnestness  Ms 
countenance  and  protection. 

Praise  never  gives  us  much  pleasure,  unless  it  concidr 
with  our  own  opinion,  and  extol  us  for  those  qualities 
in  which  we  chiefly  excel. 

These  phenomena  seem  to  prove,  that  the  favourable 
suffrages  of  the  World  are  regarded  only  as  authorities, 
or  as  confirmations  of  our  own  opinion.  And  if  the 
opinions  of  others  have  more  influence  in  tnis  subject 
than  in  any  other,  it  is  easily  accounted  for  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject.. 

II.  Thus  few  objects,  however  related  to  us,  and 
whatever  pleasure  they  produce,  are  able  to  excite  a 
great  degcee  of  pride  or  self-satisfaction  ;  unless  they  be 
also  obvious  to  others,  and  engage  the  approbation  of 
the  spectators^s  What  disposition  of  mind  so  desirable  as 
the  peaceful,  resigned,  contented ;  whieh  readily  submits 
to  all  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  preserves  a 
constant  serenity  amidst  the  greatest  nusfortunes  and 
disappointments  ?  Tet  this  disposition,  though  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  virtue  or  excellence,  is  seldom  the  foun- 
dadon  of  gnett  vasuly  or  self-applause  i  having  no  bril^ 
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iigncy.or  extoiot  lujstre,  and  rajthcr  cheering  the  heart, 
,  than  animating  the  behaviour  and  conversation.  The 
.case  is  the  same  with  njiany  other  qualities  of  the  mind, 
.body,  or  foxtune  ;  axid  tliis  circums^tance^^as  t^ell  as  the 
double  relations  fibove  mentioned^  must  be  admitted  to' 
.  be  of  consequence  in  the  production  of  .these  passions. 

A  second  circun^tance,.  which  is  of  consequence  in 
this  a2*^ir,  is  the.cpnstancj  aQd  durat^leness  of  the  ob- 
ject.    Wh^t  is  very,  casual  and  inconstant^  beyond  the 
.concxt^on  course  of ^  human  affiiirs^  gives  little  joy,  ai^d 
less  pride«     We  are  not  much  satisfied  with  the  thing 
itself;   and  are  still  less,  apt  to  feel  anynet^r  degree 
.  of  self-satisfi^ction  tipon  its  account.     We  foresee  and 
anticipate  its  c]iatnge  ;  which  inakes  us  little  satisfied 
with  the  thing  itsielf:  We  compare  it  to  oiu'selves^  whostf 
.  existe&jce  is  more  durable  ;  by  which  means  its  incon« 
Stancy  appears  still  greater.      It  seems  ridiculous  to 
.  make  ourselves  the  object  tt  ^  passion,  6n  accounf 
.  x)f  a  quality  or  possession,  which  is  of  so  much  shortei' 
:  duration,  and  attoids  us  di^ng  do  small  a  part  of  out 
existence.  - 

m 

A  third  circttmstance,  hot  to  be  neglected^  is,  that  thtf 
-objects,  in  order  to  prpduce  pride  or  self-value,  must  be 
.  peculiar  to  us,  or  at  least  cgqimon  to  us  with  a  feWtO*- 
'  thers.  The  advantages  of  sun-shine^  good  weather,  a 
happy  dimate,  &c^  distinguish  us  not  firom  ^y  of  our 
companions,  and  give  us  no  preferento  or  superiority. 
The  comparison^  which  we  are  eyery  moment  apt  to 
make,  presents  no  inference  to  our  advantage  ;  and  we; 
still  romaini  notwithstanding  these  enjoyments^  on  a  le-^ 
Tel  with  all  our  friends  and  acquaintance. 

As  health  and  sickness  vary  incessantly  to  all  men,  and 
there  is  no  one  who  is  solely  or  certainly  fixed  in  e£*. 
tber  ^  these  accidental  blessings  and  calamities  are  iH  « 

O  * 


mitmer  separatedi^tmi  us»  Isii  are  mt  ponl^fltedL  a$  I 
feniideCtion ' fot  vanity  or  bomiliation.  But  Tfrnerevcx.  ja 
nitltdy  cf*  snyrkind  is  sa  ifOOted  in  qur  con$tl^Q|i| 
that  wno  longer  e^tortaiQ  9f^  hope  ^  r^covery^^from 
that  moment  it  damps  our  self-conceit,  a&is  ev;4ent  in 
old  ^len,  whom  nothing  mortifiea  i^ore.thail  the  consi- 
deratimi  df  their  age  tad  iti&»nities»  •  They  endeavourt 
as-  h)ng  as  poanble,  to  conceal  iheir  blindaes$i  and  dea& 
neiSf  their  rheums  and  gouts  i  not  do  they  ever  avow 

'  theas  without  reluctance  apd  unedisiness.    And  th<»^h 

•  young  men  are  not  ashamed  ol^very  heiid^he  or  cold 
which  they  fkU  into  ;  ^jii  no  topit  is  more  proper  ^o 
itiortify  iiuhian  prtde^  and  mUks  us  entertain  ^  ms9n 
opimqn  bf  our  nature,  than  this^  that  we  are  eVery  m(K 
ment  of  ovf  lives  subject  to  such  iaiirmities.  This 
proves,  that  bodily  pain  $nd  sickoi^ss  are  in  themselves 

'  pix>per  causes  of  humility ;  though  the  custom  of  esti- 
mating every  thing  by  compiurisonj  more  than  byjts 
Intrinsic  worth  and  valuer  insikes  us  overlook  tho$e^ca- 
lamities  which  we  find  incident  td  every  bi^eji  ;^i4  causes 
us  to  form  an  idea  of  our  merit  and  chsursieter  indf  ]^d« 
entof  them.  .      .^ 

We  are  ashamed  of  such  miUadies  as  effect  ot|v!rs, 
iuid  ar^dttier  dangerous  or  diadgteeabl^  to  them...J)f 

^  the  epilepsy  ;  because  it  gives  t  horror  to  eveiry  .oie 
pre^t:  Of  the  itch  ;  because  it  H  infectious :  Of  the 
kkg^$  evil ;  because  it  often  goes  to  posterity.  Mm 
alwiysdonsider  ihe  stetixbents  of  others  in  their  Judge- 
inCnt  of  themselves; 

A  fourth  circumstknce,  which  has  an  influence  on 
^ese  fasaions,  is  general  ruUs;  by  which  we  ^rm  a  do- 

'  tion  of  different  ranks  of  no^n,  suitab^  to  the  power  of 
riches  of  which  they  are  possessed  ^  ^ad  .this  notion  is 
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^ot  cbafigei^y  any  t>^iifilttitles  otihit  IniJih  cttem^ 
par  bi  fhe  personsy  ^fhieh  ttstdj-dei^ve  them  of  all  tv^ 
joyment  in  their  po^^smns.  Custom  readily  caniiM 
lis  %eyond  the  just  boi^n^sr  in  our  passions  ^las  we^  9&  in 
put  reasoning^.     * 

It  may  not  b^  amiss  k>  ob^rye  on  this  oocasionf  thfit 
the  influence  of  general  tules  aftd  maxims  te  the  pas- 
sions very  muph  c(mtribttt€s  to  fiicilitate  the  effedts  of 
all  the  principles  of  internal  mechanism,  which  we  here 
explain.  For  it  seems  evident,  that,  if  a  person^  full 
grown,  and  of  the  same  native  with  ourselves^  weiDe  on 
^  sudden  transported  into  piur  world,  he  would  be  xmK:h 
em1i>arrassed  with  every  objc^,  and  would  no^  readily 
detennfiie  What  degree  of  love  or  hs^red,  of  piride  or 
humility,  bii^'of  any  ofher  passion,  should  be  excited  by  it. 
The  passions  are  ofiien  varied  by  very  inconsiderable 
principles ;  and  these  do  not  always  play  with  perfect 
lijsgularity,  especially  on  the  first  trial.  But  as  custom 
or  practice  has  brought  \p  |ight  aU  these  princip],^^^  and 
has  settled  the  just  value  of  evc^ry  {hing  j  thk  rp^t  cer« 
iStiAly  contribute  to  the  easy  p^oduption  of  the  passions, 
^nd  guide  ip,  by  me^s  pf  general  lestablished  rules,  in 
the  proportions,  which  we  ought  to  observe  in  prefer- 
ring one  object  to  another.  This  reniark  n^ay,  perhaps, 
'serve  to  obviate  difficulties,  tha^  may  arise,  concerning 
sontie  causes,  whiph  we  here  ascribe  to  particular  passions,^ 
and  which  may  be  esteemed  too  refined  to  operate  s(| 
^pmivebally  and  ^ertainljy  as  they  are  found  to.do# 

^^  SECT.  III. 

*"  IV 'In  running  over  all  the  causes,  which  produo^^he 
pas^ioh  of  pride  or  that  of  humility  ;  it  would  readily 
occur,  that  the  same  circumstance,  if  transferred  from 
purselves  to  another  person,  would  render  h^m  the  ob» 
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ject  of  love  pr  hatred,  esteem  or  contempt.  The  virtue, 
genius,  beauty,  family,  riches,  and  authority  of  others, 
beget  favourable  sentiments  in  their  behalf;  and  their 
vice,  folly,  deformity,  poverty,  and  meanness,  excite  the 
contrary  sentiments.  *  The  double  relation  of  impi'essioiis 
and  ideas  still  operates  on  these  passions  of  love  and 
hatred  j  a$  on  the  former  of  pride  and  huiiiility .  What^ 
ever  gives  a  separate  pleasure  or  pain,  and  is  related  to 
another  person,  or  connected  with  him,  makes  him  the 
object  pf  our  affection  or  disgust. 

Hence^  too,  injury  or  contempt  towards  us  is  one  of 
the  greatest  sour§ces  of  our  hatred  5  services  or  esteem,  of 
our  friendship. 

a.  Sometimes  a  relation  to  ourselves  excites  affection 
towards  any  person.  But  there  is  always  here  implied 
a  relation  of  sentiments,  without  which  the  other  rela- 
tion would  have  no  influence  *. 

A  person  who  is  related  to  us,  or  connected  with  us, 
by  Wood,  by  similitude  of  fortune,  of  adventures,  pro- 
fession^ or  country,  soon  becomes  an  agreeable  compa- 
nion to  us  ;  because  we  enter  easily  and  familiarly  into 
bis  sentiments  and  conceptions  :  Nothing  is  strange  or 
new  to  us :  Our  imagination,  passing  from  self,  which  is 
ever  intimately  present  to  us,  runs  smoothly  along  the 
relation  or  connection,  and  conceives  with  a  fall  sympa- 
ihy  the  person  who  is  nearly  related  to  self.  He  ren- 
4ers  hin^self  immediately  acceptable,  and  is  at  once  on 
an  ea^y  footing  with  us:  No  distance,  no  reserve,  has 
place,  where  the  person  introduce4  is  suppose.4  so  close- 
ly connected  with  us. 


H  i— T-Mi 


#  ^fhc  iSectioti  of.psrentt  to  chUdrcD  teemffaqiid^  on  an  original  iOr 
Itinct.  The  a£fecdon  towards  father  relation?  dependfon  the  priocipIfK 
jierip  explained. 
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Relf  tioa  ha$  here  the  same  influence  as  custom  or  ac- 
quaintance^ in  exciting  affection  ;  and  from  like  causes. 
The  ease  and  satisfaction,  which,  in  both  cases,  attend 
oui;  intercourse  or  commerce,  is  the  source  of  the  friend* 
ship. 

3.  The  passions  of  love  and  hatred  are  always  follow- 
ed bj,  or  rather  conjoined  with,  benevolence  and  anger. 
It  is  this  conjunction  which  chiefly  distinguishes  these 
aflfections  from  pride  and  humility.  For  pride  and  hu- 
mility are  pure  emotions  in  the  soul,  luiattended  with* 
any  desire,  and  not  inmxediately  exciting  us  to  action. 
But  love  and  hatred  are^not  complete  within  themselves, 
nor  rest  in  that  emotion  which  they  produce,  but  car- 
ry the  mind  to  something  farther.  Love  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  a  desire  of  happiness  to  the  person  beloved, 
and  an  aversion  to  his  misery  :  As  hatred  produces  a  de- 
sire of  the  misery,  and  an  aversion  to  the  happiness  pf 
the  person  hated.  These  opposite  desires  seem  to  be 
originally  and  primarily  conjoined  with  the  passions  of 
love  and  hatred.  It  is  a  constitution  of  nature,  of  which 
we  can  give  no  farther  explication. 

4.  Copipassion  frequently  arises  where  there  is  no 
preceding  esteem  or  friendship  ;  and  compassion  is  an 
uneasiness  in  the  sufferings  of  another.  It  seems  to 
spring  from  the  intiniate  and  strong  conception  of  his  suf- 
ferings :.  And  our  imagination  proceeds  by  degrees  froxpi 
the  lively  idea  to  the  real  feeling  of  another's  misery. 

Malice  and  envy  also  arise  in  the  mind  without  any 
preceding  hatred  or  injury  ;  though  their  tendency  is 
exactly  the  same  with  that  of  anger  and  ill-will.  The 
cosiparison  of  ourselves  with  others  seems  to  be  the 
source  of  envy  and  malice*  The  more  unhappy  another 
is,  the  more  happy  do  we  ourselves  appear  in  our  f  09- 
peption^ 

O4 
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5;  The  skfi«iMm(kftcy^^  emipwi&A  to  4ii<febC4eW 

fe]ft«h%  kSid  feiiiithM^^^fa^^rafi^tnsh^  ^al)^^    it 
-ilF^hot^  ti69Myl3f)tticie>i>l^<eelteg'^  re* 

S^tht  iambi' im  pi^ui^  ^  aSfeow^adddf  of  ^^is. 
y^o^j^ssidn'^  ^ebtom  <  or-  tielW^CeIl^\;SttoutPsqioeink 
tfft^'  ^f  €c!hdemesS  ^  fitittid^hip  1  Md> ti]NBj{tid«aBkiBail}r 
^  «5c6cn|)ttii^d i)i4fb' ^aiXkg&^.oP^0l'-4rSi.  'Wondiesdre nfaodiap- 
piness  of  another^  from  what^^ 'flftcrt^^^iv  a^gbxidrpR- 
parative  to  affection  ;  and  to  delight  in  another's  mi^erj 
almost  unavoidably  bi^tgltvi^^on  towards  him. 

Even  where  interest  is  the  source  of  our  concern,  it 
isd(»nie&Ctt43r'2mnded;wiJii^  A 

,  .,'..•        ■     ,  •  >  •     ,r  ,  -  ..  ^-  -      r  *.       „    ..   .  .  -•  ■         .         ,        ..  V  W  ■    /  .  .         - 

>  \L  .<$4i  Bovert^;^:  mesum^s;ii&!|^{ibiii^ 

tempt  and  did^QeYfiutTi^eh^^itEB&^sifio^^ 

'gteat^  or  are  ispi^eiQisted:  Cq  ite^ &  v^ei^y  ^trooj^  colours^ 

1  tbr^ ' tzcfte  4^mpffisian;£3>rd  tendeiabiisn^  •  a^  friend^p* 

t  iidw  is  tbsslcoxrtxadiediai  <to  l»e  cfceoonted  fior? / Thi^pD- 

nvmy  landioaiBaiiness  of  iamol^ber/^  iibtfaeic  cominoia  ap- 

:<po«nfe,igB«aais.B»ieiJi.i       V-ir.«peci«  pf  iapfaffect 

sys^ai&3E>;«|id'd;)^sianeflfiinBS9^xxi^^  dis* 

\)3cej;  fiKH&'  thv  sQsnkiblaiicBof  soitiman^    Buik  wbeh  we 

renter  tmomdribirnBitely  inter  amot^'axosTcefina*  iad  wish 

►.  *•        ,-,'■'•■.     .-■,-.,        . .  '  . 

ufGr'hirhappiaiiss^IasrweJ^^asifqeliiisjrajery/tf^ 

nm:  ff^^^mS^  aarisdsy  fcDm  t}»  siipSac  ^OtAxaky.  of^e  in- 

r  .:iA  \bankmpt;  atiirst^  while '13m!  idea. lot  his  JtBiilor- 
~xtii|tefit)iai  fiesbiinMiFecenrty  and  whik'^th^  comparistm*  of 
biisi^^^eaont  JUii^appjrsiitciation  witkhts^formdr  pfoliperity 

'  a^€99tesrlitrQh^l7^ilpon  us,  mCiets  mdi  compassion  dod 
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the  mutual  asiustance  which  these  relations  lend  tf^^f ^h 
ddierw^ ;  It  mikjiiflli  tiiefiefor^f  be.imiiroiitec^O' fiQudrate 

Y^beseprsoaiiilfls  bjr  raale  farther  Bistaoitesi  L:  £  ^qr./^^? 

.'T.  ^4-The  virtoos^  ttileiits^actoiDplisbiaenis^aitd  poss^ 
^DMbds  ckf  jothersy  laakie  uslonreaiid  eateemlliennjcBcKaitBse 
l^eae  bbjects  bxxnte  a  pleading  sensatsaivOTlsKh  k  neliiiM 
|D  lovef  and  a&  thej  kaYc  alsb  a  sehdlbarciit^iconnectioa 
^^ridtdie  persoBy  this^tsnioDofiflieasrfbnp^ati^^dthaiiBifai 
of  sentiflBftats^  aocardiog  toitfaefotcigbihgar^a^diaqgzx-. 

'  But'^snp^ose,  that^tiie  peisouy  tyimor  wii^  hnra^  |9:>U^ 
^daited  to^us  1ijrbk>od^^ooBnfttj)  ot:fiQmniahi{i9rflt  jsifivi* 

^  ^eht>^that  urapscias^iof  pride  i&iast.Al^e^.lK!f apeitedrbjbhis 

naccx^plidimbnts  and.possssBion&i  .^rc  heingilixr^saine 

double  relation  which  we  have  all  along  aiBistfidilon. 

TuRieTpeir8oh'isjreila1aBdrto:ui/70|:t<difcte  i^o&i'ieaujir  iumsi- 

:  tioniofi^iiQOgMr&Mr  him\ta)ii9;  ^anidtdiclseii^iBieats^cjex- 
citqi'  bj^his-advoiitdgea  andi^rilctu^qsr^iagFoeaUey  and 

i  .iconsequcptlj  related  to  pride    llicccvdix^lj  we  £nd. 
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that  pecqile  are  aaturalL/  vaia  of  tb«  goc^  qu^ties  or 
high  fortune  of  their  friends  and  cpuntrjinen. 

5*  But  it  is  observable,  that  if  we  reverse  th^  ord^r 
of  the  passions,  the  same  effiect  does  not  foUpw.  "V^e 
pass  easily  from  love,  and  affection  to  pride  and  vaiu4]jr; 
but  not  tsom.  the  latter  passions  tathe  former,  though 
all  the  reladcMis  be  the  same.  We  love  not  those  who 
ace:  related  to  us,  on  account  of  our  own  merit*  What 
is  the  reason  of  this  differenpe?  The  transitu  of  the 
imagination  to  ourselvesy  boxe^  objects  related  to  us,  is 
always  easy;  both  on  account  of  the  relation,  which  fa- 
cilitates the  transition^  and  because  we  there  pass  from 
remoter  objects,  to  those  which  ace  contiguous.  But  in 
passing  from  ourselves  to  objects  related  to  us ;  though 
the  former  principle  forwards  the  transition  of  thought, 
yet  the  latter  opposes  it  ^  and  consequently  there  is  not 
the  same  easy  transfusion  of  passions  fcom  prid6  to 
love  as  from  love  to  pride. 

4*  The  virtues,  services,  and  fortune  of  one  man  in- 
spire us  readily  with  esteem  and  affection  for  apother 
related  to  him.  The  son  of  our  friend  is  naturally  en- 
titled to  our  friendship:  The  kindred  of  a  very  great 
man  value  themselves,  and  are  valued  by  others,  on  ac- 
count of  that  relation.  The  force  of  the  double  rela- 
Mon  is  here  fully  displayed. 

5  •  The  following  are  instances  of  another  kind,  where 
the  operation  of  these  principles  may  still  be  discovered. 
Envy  arises  from  a  superiority  in  others  ^  but  it  is  ob- 
servable, that  it  is  not  the  great  disproportion  between 
us,  which  excites  that  passion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  our 
proximity.  A  great  disproportion  cuts  .off  the  relation 
of  the  ideas,  and  either  keeps  us  from  comparing  our- 
selves with  what  is  remote  frona  us,  or  diminishes  the 
effects  of  the  comparison. 
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A'  poet  is  not  apt  to  envy  a  philosopher,  or  a  poet  of 
a-  different  kind,  of  a  diffisrent  natioDy  or  of  a  different 
age.  AU  these  differences^  if  they  do  not  prevent,  at 
least  weaken*  the  comparison,  and  consequently  the 
passion*. 

This^too,  is  the  reason  why  all  objects  appear  great  or 
little,  merely  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  same 
Species.  A  mountain  neither  magnifies  nor  diminishes 
if  horse  in  our  eyes :  But  when  a  Flemish  and  a  Welch 
horse  are  seen  together,  the  one  appears  greater  and  the 
other  less,  than  when  viewed  apart. 

From  the  same  principle  we  may  account  for  that  re- 
mark of  historians,  that  any  party,  in  a  civil  war,  or 
even  factious  divi^ons,  always  chuse  to  call  in  a  foreign 
enemy  at  any  ha:zard,  rather  than  submit  to  their  fellow- 
citizens.  GuicciARxyiN  applies  this  remark  to  the  wars 
m  Italy  ;  where  the  relations  between  the  different 
states  ar^,  properly  speaking,  nothing  but  of  name,  lan- 
guage, and  contiguity.  Yet  even  these  relations,  when 
joined  with  superiority,  by  making  the  comparison  more 
natural,  make  it  likewise  more  grievous,  and  cause  men 
to  search  for  some  other  superiority,  which  naay  be  at- 
tended with  no  relation,  and  by  that  means  may  have  a 
less  sensible  influence  on  the  imagination.  When  we 
cannot  break  the  association,  we  feel  a  stronger  desire  to 
remove  the  superiority.  This  seems  to  be  the  reason, 
why  travellers,  though  commonly  lavish  of  their  praise 
to  the  Chikese  and  Persia^is,  take  care  to  depreciate 
those  neighbouring  nations,  which  may  stand  upon  a 
footing  of  rivalshiprwith  their  native  country. 

6.  The  fine  arts  afford  us  parcel  instances*  Should 
an  author  compose  a  treatise,  of  which  one  part  was  se- 
rious and  profound,  another  light  and  humorous;  every 
ime  would  condemn  so.  strange  a  nuztore,  and  would 
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blame'l^im  |br  the;  neglect  bf  all  rules  of  art  and'  cr|ttt 
cism.  Yet  we'  accuse  not  Prior  for  joining  lus  jfirua 
and  Solomon  in  the  same  volume  ;  though  that  amiable 
poet  has  perfectly  succeeded  in  the  gaiety  of  the  one,  as 
lyell.as  in  the  melancholy  of  the  other.  Even  suppose 
the  reader  should  peruse  the^e  two  composition^  without 
aijjrin^^ryal,  he  would  feel  little  or  no  difficulty  in  the 
change  (^  the  passions.  Why?  but  because  he  considers 
t}iese  performances  as  entirely  different ;  and  by  that 
break  in  the  yi^'^^y  breaks  the  progress  of  the  affections^ 
and  lunders  the  one  firom  influencing  or  contradicting  thq 

othcr.^       ... 

An  herpiq  and  burlesepms  design,  united  in  one  picturCj^ 
would  be  inon^irous^  though  we  place  two  pictures  oi^ 
so  apposite  a  character  in  the  same  chamber,  and  evex\ 
close  together,  without  any  ^uplc* 

7*  It  needs  be  no  \matfee|:^f  wonder^  that  th^  easy 
transition  of  the  imaginatiq^  should  have  such  ^  influ- 
ence on  a]|  th^  pas4ons»     It  is  this  very  circumstance, 

which  forms  all  the. relations  and  connections  amongst 

...  \.  -V,.-.  .-,.->  :::    .i_  .  -  .         -      .  ° 

objects.  We  know  no  real  connection  between  one  thmg 

-  -f?.  r^a  T<^  \.  ■  >   ,  :\rA  .     .r -'        ■  ■   .  ^ 

ati4  another^.     We^  only  kiiow,^  that  the  ^dea  of  one 

,|hing_is^?Baociated  w^tl^  that  of  another^  an4  ^ha^  thc^ 

,  ilijv^in^ti^^  makes  an  easy  transition  betwe.^  them. 

,^Ati4i^  t^^»^W  j?"^!*^^^®^  ^^  ideas  and  that  of  senti- 
men^^  mutuailv  assist  each  other;  we  might  before- 
hand  expect,  that  tjiis  principle  must  have  ^  inighty  in- 
flueace  on  all  our  internal  movements  ^d  affections. 

^.  And.  experience  sufficiently  confirms  the  theory^ 

Fgr,  not^to  repeat  all  the  foregoing  instances :  Sup- 

pQse  that  I  were  travelling  with  a  companion  through 

^a^countijy,  to  which  we  are  both  utter  strangers;  it  is 

evident,  that,  if  the  prospects  be  beautiful,  the  rbad^ 
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ftgteeajble,  dnd  die  fields  finely  cultivated ;  this  may  serv^ 
to  fiut  wf  in  good  humour^  both  with  myself  and  fellow** 
traveller*  B\it  as  the  country  has  no  connection  with 
myself  or  friend,  it  can  never  be  the  immediate  cause 
either  of  sel&value  or  of  regard  to  him :  And  therefore^ 
if  1^  found  dot  the  passion  on  some  other  object,  'which 
bears  to,on^  of  us  a  doset  relation,  my  emotions  are  rk* 
ther  to  be  considered  as  the  overflowings  of  an  elevated 
or  hui^a^e  dispp^tioOf  than  as  an  established  passion* 
But.  sufpposing  the  agreeable  prospect  before  us  to  be 
surveyed,  either  &om  his  country-^  seat  br  from  nune  ; 
this  new  connection  of  ideas  gives  a  n^w  direction  to 
the  sentiment  of  pleasure  derived  from  the  prospect,  and 
raises  the  emotion  of  regard  %r  vianity  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  connection.  Ther^  is  not  hefe,  methinks^ 
tnuch  room  for  doubt  or  difEculty. 

SEcrf.v.  ■■'  ■■ 

i.  It  seems  evident,  that  reason,  in  a  strict,  sense,  as 
ttieaning  the  judgment  of  truth  and  falsehood,  can  never, 
of  itself^  l}e  any  motive  to  the  will,  and  can  have  no  in- 
fluence but  so  far  as  it  touches  some  passion  or  affection. 
jibstract  rnations  of  ideas  are  the  object  of  curicfsity^ 
not  of  volition.  And  matters  of fact^Vfhtxt  they  are  nei<« 
ther  good  nor  evil,  where  they  neither  excite  desire  nor 
aversion^  are  totally  indifferent ;  and  whether  known  or 
unknown,  whether  mistaken  or  rightly  apprehended^ 
cannot  be  regarded  as  any  motive  to  action*  ' 

2.  What  is  commonly,  in  a  popular  seiise,  called  rea-* 
son,  and  is  so  much  recommended  in  moral  discourses,  is 
nothjipg  but  a  general  and  a  calm  pa^ion^  whith  takes  a 
.  comprehensive  and  a  distant  view  of  its  object,  and  kc^ 
tuates  the  will,  without  exciting  any  sensible  emotion. 
A  man^  we  say,  is  diligent  in  hik  profession  from  reason  |., 


ao6  A  DxssERTATzoir 

that  isy  from  a  calm  desire  of  riches  and  a  fortune.  A 
man  adheres  to  justice  from  reason  $  that  isy  from  a  calm 
regard  to  public  good,  or  to  a  character  mth  himself  and 
others. 

3.  The  same  objects  which  reconmiend  themselves  to 
reason  in  this  sense  of  the  word^  are  also  the  objects  of 
what  we  call  passion,  when  they  are  brought- near  to  us, 
and  acquire  some  other  advantages,  either  of  external 
situation,  or  congruity  to  our  internal  temper  ;  and  bj 
that  means  excite  a  turbulent  and  sensible,  emotion. 

'  Evil,  at  a  great  distance,  is  avoided,  we  say,  from  rea- 
son :  Evil,  near  at  hand,  produces  aversion,  horror,  fear, 
and  is  the  object  of  passion. 

4.  The  conunon  error  of  metaphysicians  has  lain  in 
ascribing  the  direction  of  the  will  entirely  to  one  of  these 
principles,  and  supposing  the  other  to  have  no  influence. 
Men  often  act  knowingly  against  their  interest :  It  is  not 
therefore  the  view  of  the  greatest  possible  good  which 
always  influences  them.  Ment)ften  counteract  a  violent 
passion,  in  prosecution  of  their  distant  interests  and  de« 
signs  :  It  is  not  therefore  the  present  uneasiness  alone 
which  determines^  them.  In  general,  we  may  observe^ 
that  both  these  principles  operate  on  the  will ;  and  where 
they  are  contrary,  that  either  of  them  prevails,  according 
to  the  general  character  or  present  disposition  of  the  per« 
son.  What  we  call  strength  of  mind  implies  the  preva- 
lence of  the  calm  passions  above  the  violent ;  though  we 
may  easily  observe,  that  there  is  no  person  sa  constantly 

'  possessed  of  this  virtue,  as  never,  on  any  occasion,  to 
yield  to  the  solicitation  of  violent  affection  and  desire* 

'  From  these.vaiiations  of  temper  proceeds  the  great  dif- 

*  ficulty  of  deciding  with  regard  to  the  future  actiims  and 
resolutions  of  men,  where  there  is  any  oontrariety  of  mo- 

'  tives  and  passions. 


ON  THE  PASSIOKSi  ^  )10J 

SECT.  VI. 

1.  We  shall  here  enumerate  some  of  those  circum- 
stances which  render  a  passion  calm  or  violent,  which 
heighten  or  <Uminish  any  moti^. 

It  is  a  property  in  human  nature,  that  any  emotion 
which  attends  a  passion  is  easily  converted  into  it ; 
though  in  their  natures  they  he  originally  different  from, 
and  even  contrary  to  each  other.  It  is  true,  in  order  to 
l;ause  a  perfect  union  amongst  passions,  and  make  one 
{)roduce  the  other,  thtre  is  always  required  a  double  re- 
lation, according  to  the  theory  above  delivered.  But 
when  two  passions  are  already  produced  by  their  sepa- 
rate causes,  and  are  both  present  in  the  mind,  they  readily 
mingle  aid  unite  ;  though  they  have  but  cme  relation, 
^nd  sometimes  without  any.  The  predominant  passion 
srwaliows  up  the  inferior,  and  converts  it  into  itself* 
The  spirits,  when  once  excited,  easily  receive  a  change 
in  their  direction  ;  and  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  this 
change  will  come  from  the  prevailmg  affection.  The 
connection  is,  in  many  cases,  closer  between  any  two 
passions,  than  between  any  passion  and  indifference. 

When  a  person  is  once  heartily  in  love,  the  little  faulfs 
and  caprices  of  his  mistress,  the  jealousies  and  quarrels 
to  which  that  commerce  is  so  subject ;  however  unplea- 
sant they  be,  and  rather  connected  with  anger  and 
hatred  ;  are  yet  found,  in  many  instances,  to  give  addi- 
tional force  to  the  prevailing  passion.  It  is  a  concunon 
•  artifice  of  politicians,  when  they  woUld  affect  any  person 
very  much  by  a  matter  of  fact,  of  which  they  intend  to 
inform  him,  first  to  ^cite  his  curiosity,  delay  as  long  as 
possible  the  satisfying  of  it ;  and  by  that  means  raise  his 
anxiety  and  impatience  to  the  utmost,  before  they  give 
him  a  full  insight  into  the  business.     They  know  that 


ads  'curiosity  viH  ptecipilale  him  isto  the  pMliiia.ii^hkk.« 
they  purpose  iorwm,  and  wiU  tssist  d^'object  kicails.iiit 
fluance  <m  tbe  snittcl.'    A  aditieradmmfifeg  tolMtttleis-' 
ftufttwdhy  iMpmd  vriAc  nniij§ri  miiliniiitiTlif -wiimiift  * 
thinks  on  his  friends  and  MtkaW'^^oUmSf  mtk  isi  simdi. 
vnA  fisar  and  terror  -when  hejceflecta  oft  the  eiatemj. 
Whaterernfeweniotion^  iherefore^  paoaeedafvan  tlieiiir<F^: 
mer^  naturally  increases  the  cooragc^  ri  lihi  iiiir  tmot* 
tion  proceeding  from  the  iattar^  aagiiMiati  Ac  :hmk 
Hence,  in  martial  discipline^  theuaifecmi^aadliiakra  oC 
haUt^' the  regularity  of  figures  and  motkmi^  ifSKih  aO  tfca 
pdmp  tod  majesty  of  war>  encourage  ewrs^ea  aM  oa^ 
allies  ;  while  the  same  objects  in  the  caeOi^alcyL^  t^Wr 
into  us»  though  ^grel^ble  and  heautiAil  ifrtbanaa^ea*  . 

Hope  is^  in  itself^  to  ^greeabk  j^aas¥%  an4.aIKi^  ^ 
friendship  and  benevolence  ;  yet  it  is  aUe  aoaMlaaaes  t0 
.blow  up  anger>  when  that  is  the  ^ei^aEuoant  paiaiam 
Sfies  addita  suckut  iras^     VuK9^ 

2*  Since  passions,  however  independni^  8r#  naturaUl" 
trandluted  into  each  other^  if  they  be  bodiptsMftt  at  the 
same  time ; .  it  fioUows^  that  when  gopd  oc  evil  ia  placed 
in  such  a  situation  as  to  cause  any  pardaikr  eviolio&# 
beskl^s  its  direct  pasaiofi  i^  desiseor  aMnkaiiAta  bttctf 
passicm  miiist  acquire  new  iS^ree  and  vidieaat* 

3.  This  often  hiq^pcM  mkmm^  «b}eol  iscittt  con* 
trary  passions.  Eor  it  ia  obaeriihk^  liM  W^-0fifomJ6gm  * 
of  passions  coaatBogly  aMaeava  avw  iOMUftaa  the  apt* 
rits,  and  prodocea.iftMadiMtdef  Aaft:4te  «oiMUSMce  ti . 
any  two  aSbctioaif  of  fltjiial  fbffet*  TMa  new  aaaoticfi  is 
easily  convert  sate  the  prddaeuMnt  paasajm^  and  in 
xisany  iastanoes,  is  obsanred  to  aaoiKue  its  tioktacft,  be« 
ycmiA  iht  piteby  at  which  it  would  have  wMti,  had  it 
met  Willi  no  opposition.  Hence  we  naturally  desire  what 
ilLfefbM^  and  often  tidie  pleasure  ki  p^forming  acti9&St 


Mmft'thimf  Wd«ih«tivitfaiI$Y>f  that  effirat^is  a^  r^AiV 
toibcroip  ■■I'iniiiU  thesi^  bj  productttgiaii  ^|fMU* 
tioii  iar  ovDT  MMiYes  aad  {ffia^ple$« 

4.  She  9uam  ttteet  SalQxmt,  "vrbethor  the  tfpfoduim 
arise  fpetttuMm^  motives  or  external  obstades*  The 
paasian  eeiaaaMffily  aaquzres  new  Scwee  in  both  cases. 
TlmfiSor%  wktUk  Ae  o^od  makes  to  soraaoiuit  the  ob«- 
attele»>li»eiia'|]|e  flfsatSy  aad  enliven  the  passion. 

jfm  IRacWauit^  bus  the  same  effect  as  e>ppo^tioa.  Hie 
egittidba  of -the  tboagbt>  the  quidsL  turns  which  il  makes 
firM&  oaa  view  to  aaother^  the  variety  of  passioos  which 
succeed  wdb  odiur,  according  to  the  itiffereat  views :  All 
these  {Hrodaoe  a»  emotion  ia  the  mind ;  and  this  emo* 
ti<>n  tr^Bttfcses  itself  i&to  the  pred<Mniinant  pasuon* 

Seoitfxi/9  on  the  eoi^truxjf  diminishes  the  passioas* 
The  mind,  when  left  to  itseli^  immediately  languishes  1 
aedm-inder^o  pMiserve  its'ardour^  must  be  every  mo- 
m0at^8ii^Vrtod4bpy«  new  flow  of  passion.  Fortbei^iine 
reasoOy  iiMiffak^  Jthmigh  contrary  tOtSecimty^  has  9^  like 
infiocaee;   «-  --  -    -   1 

-  #r  MirriiiMriniTnt  iiiirrffiiffiHT  eaEcitasanv  affixation  than 
to  conceal  sovie  part  4£'Sa  a^c^  by  tbrowiag  k  into  a 
kind  rf>MliaiiL;»which^Trtj<iigsa«c  tiaiie  that  k  shows 
fpewgh^inii^iSiW  8f%u>iiiroAtoar  of.  riie  object,  leaves 
stilitaoma  wiiA*iinffithaiBiaiLiiiaiiiii  t  BfrgtdffiL  that  obscu* 

7.  Aadaspur  ssd^  seearity,  thQiq|)^aantf«y»^pipdufia 
the  ^asckc  diiQiai  soiabamcevis  obasnEed^o  havacoiMwiF 
effects,  andin^dllferQ^circiimstiauMvvithar  iME^^aasa^ss 
dimiaishes  flor  a&atiim.    ItoMMMnaAUXrX  l^as  wrf 

Vol.  ir.  P 


Uows  up  a  fire.     Loitg  %bs^tii<6  %^tul%lll^%^)»9f^  Mr 
Meal'inlP dl^hMbs  ihe>i^Kifl^lon  h  '^^''M\S&&^S^  a^c- 

siness  arising  ftbih  absence  increa^ej'^tite'^slS^ynV'ttilfl 

**^^8:^»W*cft  "fhfe^soiil  %^^ntk  li^AftG  the  i^^foikiifffce^W 

is  the  source  of  wonder,  surprise,  and  of  all  thir  iijnii 
tI6na^tm»'itfi*^^hjttfinl6Vatir^^'tthd4^W^         ''dgWee- 

d4i-a^  dfegWfe.  ^  #tft>^1idiigh "i^ttf pi4ie^*e  agtfegifele^Klli:- 
s«f;^>'^fe  %^iA¥%'Ki?  ^'ritS^itf  agftBa*ij'^it^%dPMy 
augments  our  agreeable  affections,  but  also  oinr  fim^Afiu, 
aceo«fiflgt^th^«fo<^jg^oihg'^rilic5ple.'  '  Bfenee  cTfefy^ing 
that  is  new  i?  tM^t^aSbctiti^,  ^M  'gites'  us  '«!!tliis^3Ui!i% 
pleasure  or  pain,  than  what,  strictlj  speakings  should 
naturallj  follow  from  it.  When  it  often  returns  upon 
m,  tti«'tidvelty'WeM%'6ff^  the^a^aStoms  subside;  "flUMik- 
ly  «tfnke^spttift^is^ver';  And  vre^  sut*vcy  tht  oBjwt^Wth 
greater  «raftqtti8ifyt      •'■>•■•''  '  ^.^    '  '  .,'i)  v.  o    ••  .^m- 

9i'1^4itmg(!thti6tf  ana^dflfectidfts  hdv^  ^  d^^  tinfdfe 
toge*er/^  ThfeViTicHyttf  the  f^rtnfer  gii^d-ffiife^W^th^ 
latter.  H^!*5^'th€f  ^rdsrpcct  of'afify't)lWSu¥^,  vKlh  ^tt<3i 
we  are  acquainted,  affects  us  more  than  anj  other  plea- 
sure, which  we  may  own  superior,  but  of  whose  nature 
we  are  wholly  ignorant.  Of  the  one  we  can  form  a  par- 
ticular and  determinate  idea :  The  other  we  conceive 
under  the  general  notion  of  pleasure. 

Any  satisfaction,  which  we  lately  enjoyed,  and  of 


Nothing  is  more  capa)>)l^9fr^%lf|I]g)i)|Qr^j^^09^^ 

0f^ffs^lJfeSrfiM:f^^£.tit^,fl*«siQa,4fiI«^  as  wi<*;0»,  % 

that,  m  the  production  and  conduct  of^^h^j^f^io^s^itilbQf^ 
Mfc*i5P^tW)  ^8^  M^^hv^p,yfhifAi^  i3fW$c^t|iWf .  of 
¥ff9fW?{m^4ifg^^tWP,^^  Ife&^tew^pf  4j^dtion,r  ffiptifs^ 
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SECTION  I. 


6F  the  general  PRINCIPIrES  OF  MORALE. 


XyiSFUTEs  Tvitli  men,  pertinaciously  obstinate  in  their 
principles,  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  irksome  $  except, 
perhaps,  those  with  persons  entirely  disingenuous,  who 
really  'do  not  believe  the  opinions  ^hey  defend^  but  en^ 
gage  in  the  controversy^  firom  affectation,  from  a  spirit 
of  oppo^tion,  or  from  a  desire  of  showing  wit  and  in*- 
genuity  superior  tci  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  same  blind 
adherenee  to  their  dwn  arguments  is  to  be  expected  in 
both ;  the  same  contempt  of  their  antagonists ;  and  the 
same  passionate  vehemence  in  enforcing  sophistry  and 
£dsfilhood.  And  as  reasoliing  is  not  the  source  whence 
either  disputant  derives  liis  tenets^  it  is  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect^ that  any  logic^  which  speaks  not  to  the  affeetions, 
will  ever  engage  him  to  embrace  sounder  principles; 

Those  who  have  denied  the  reality  of  moral  distinc«> 
lions,  may  be  ranked  among  the  disingenuous  dispu- 
tants ;  nor  is  it  conceivable,  that  any  human  creature 
could  ever  seriously  believe,  that  aU  characters  and  ac- 
tions were  alike  entitled  to  the  affection  and  regard  of 
every  one.  The  difference  whieh  nature  has  placed  be* 
tween  one  man  and  another^  is  so  wide,  and  this  differ* 
ence  is  still  so  much  farther  widened  by  education,  ex^ 
aaaple^  and  habit,  that,  where  the  opposite  extremes 

P4 


tioiMte  sirsaMHalotts,rand^9Ctftg<myji[<aiMiu^^ 
fldnb^^  cniiabsdbtdjn  lo\d«if  -all  -dvdWtbfli^^etfr^Mi 
tlmn..v'~Ldt  <ajmaBV.iaMnsibiiit!]r  be^  <titf  «ov|;f»aty  .]|€ 
muft.txfkli  ibcf  ttobcfasit  vitlrtthe'  knagtSi  ^-HiffiiiT^tatft 
WRONG  ;i  andilet  his  prCjiRlicto  be  «v«r<  s»  obsiiiuiti^ 
he}]imsfe«bflenrey tha^'Clhear^'tre  «uteefl8bk^<iike  im- 
pressions. The  only  way,  therefore,  of  convertingi  aa 
wtagoi&stofdkb  kind,  is  toJicv^^lAm  16  hitolsltf*'  For, 
fiadii^  that  nobody  kse^  up  ll^e  totatrovfnfmidi  hiaai, 
it. is  probable  he wil},  at  la$t,*of  himsdf,  frooattMie 
vrefttiftes^  eooM  over  t»  die  side  of  ceotnmon'SMse'alid 
feasor,  ^r       '  ^     •       - 

' •  .Tbefo has 'been  a  conlso^vrsf  started. eCikte^  nmel 
bettiue lv<orfeb  eaDatnination,  doneeniingllie'  genetat  $»!»-> 
dadhyn  of  MORALS  9  whe&er  they  be  daiatrad  Stwm 
J^A&ON  Off  firoin  SENTIMENT; <.DiaMth«i  ins  at«. 
tSMvi  the  knowledge  of  thetia  by  a  ehajfi  mt^rgvaaontimKji 
ifidii€tk#,  or  by  an  ivBiediate  lieeling-and.  inev  intcmal 
sei|9e  }  whethbr^  lUte  all  sound  judgment  ef  tmtii  and 
MscA^eod;^  they  idionld  b^  the  same  io  $\M^y  .tataciial  ift^ 
lal%eiit  bcii^ ;  or  whethor,  like  ika  pereepuon  eSi^aMi^ 
tyraod  dl^lormity,  they  be  founded  mttiriyoa  lb«  pav* 
^raUff'^f^brieaBd constYtmaon^of  die  h«nl^  apfcies*  . 
,  like  <|m0^|  :philQSopher8>  though  thayjoftfirt  s^bm^ 
that  ^irtne^i^  noAiatg  tet  eonfanm^  to  seasos,^  yet^ia 
gf^aejr^l^^Qm  to  eoiiiidir  mdi^  asudmrieg  iheir  esd^ 
^ipe£r9tPi.l!aita.aaAtie&ti«Mit^  ' 'Qnlhe ether  haod>. oar 
n|e^erA\J9iqjaicer$^  dumgh  (Biey.alsD  taU&jouidi  ef^lke 
Mp^ty  <4ltnix^»f  and'defiunutgr  of  rvtoe^yet4mirexcofli>i 
moi^y  «9#eaToi^wdta.a^ount  fo^Lthes^  distieetiona.l^ 
me^physk^  reasonings;^  ami  iby  dcditetidfia?'fffom<*tSir 
W4S^i  alllteee::pciitciplQS  of  die  undec^^indiBgA :  .SmK 
eoefusiot)t  ieigna4  in  thise  tebfeipti|^ihi> <pv:aypeyi>iee 


y^ 


Of  th£  G£NERAl  PttirtCteJ^  of  Morals,     tif 

ijTy  was  mrer  tMssibk  of  itl  TbtiekgaatL^rd  SiHJkMmmku 
jraitt^  wh^irst  gwenttCdAiQii  to  JKnatkibit  dis^i&csdaB^ 
9iid  whfi^  ift  geooril^  idlidttditD  the  |xritM%)l£ajb£.&edii» 

flisiaa»     .    ^  :•:•'•.'        ••   /•*     ;''   •  -^^'^ 

luiclioas^it  nef  Im  satd^ais  diBoeiQftfakibyfSBt  UMiofi 
£ise^  whence  the  maigr  dilutes  that  xcigft  ia  <»ttuiwii 
Kfe,  as  trail  «s  in  philoaophj/  with  regard  to  tiik<ttlb2. 
Isctrr.  Theildag*cinui  erf  proofc^ioftttix  fvodiDQidtsi  Ihotb 
lideB^  the^  ejeam^^efr  cnM^ithemnsiiorii^  ft]^qpiSiLlid  tb^ 
tiaraasdagsBfl  emplojcdi^die^dlaefiBi^etecled/'tbe'iiifti; 
rcsoes  dnmn^vasid  die  sirveral  taooolnsioftft  adjusted  ^tt 
HimzfMfex  {xiiiiGtpIeflu  Tradt  is  S&ptOjMt ^  nenuaxil 
Wb9X  ewtt  ladie  motarcof  tUbaigs«ia  tUe  standard' cf 
out  jtM^ine&t ;  «h«l>eaAh<ttan  foeli  widlill  fajmsrifis 
die  'tftaodiid  of  amtsniRtt.  i^po^ftiims  ib  ^^aaietty 
nay  l>e  prw«d» qtstfenrmplq^sies fltqr*^  ^totrtflwlu 
cAV  Vttt  d^  hemmAy\£rix$^  tha  tendemnAfr  oTpait 
SKHi^  ther  h^Simey^  of  tnt^  ttior  gite4flfti»^iyile  ^i;^ 
«fl»^^  No  fosaieaflDtt'conniinii^'aw 
bttt  ^eqNOtdjp  coaiffKiniig  the  josticei^rinj^ttafiiiC^  iif  i&i 
Mttttfis.-  Ja  tv«r^4»tniyd>tiial^.tlw  &tit'lsd)}«ctcf'flM 
pOMner  k«  tn  dupa9ei«»  the  feornikigigd,  9tA4itif  tte 
actions  imputed  to  Uatc  'Fha  rsnib<%Tto^'^«ii«^^  llM^ 
dfsw.  if  ^^teso  wfiBommm^KaBir  tH«^  nfiiglit  b#^jii«ittitdd 
aidsnoceBt^md  iai«&li  It  iarctbteflli^iycbjr^id^ 
ef  themndeaitateiiig^'  A$te  di»  fiesta  ptAiit^  «Sii«i5ttLii«i#r 
Bttvr  Gaa^nBlaq^iptfeithat^  a  diffiB^i^riiafll^^tK^^  :ifital 


^   \ 


2*8    '  MQTWi^f^ 


I  Vi  »  /     "  f 


I 


jif^oe  ilwlabf^t^,^^  vivtue,  beget  ^up^qsppnijaf  t  ji^l^itiSy 

:aidciipige>jiisftPt»T<^d'tlieii>Qe,,aQ4  embr9ce,,tbe^q^^. 

i:SiUii»;tiuSiC9*nr  to.be<e]|)ccte4rfrQp(i.ii^esi^s^n^,am-» 

uti^Uold^flfeille.  iificqtmi%  ^  setriOrr^0|^<^^e  .^^^^ 
Kimtfafi  udmk  ttnjr.diseo^ref  ituri^  ji^^(^^t)  ^upi^  l^^elj  no 

jpo8s(b9simi>ixf  ^jlie«rtu.^d  afK[imle8>i^|.4.Q  ^IsAf^^s^wd 

^  .iaaodtoxof  ivii:t«6^8iidreiyMkri;^s|)/«r£) At«6l^  J^S^  i 

».freiideDnm£itr;itolliU}ti>indi&i3fB^^  toFI^I^»  tike|C(r4&»^<>' 
tions ;  and  morality  is  no  longer  a  praclipf|}j^^m^jraor 

tfai|Sia«^taukngiixto<«sg»l9d» 


Of  the  GENEakiP^JA'Seiftfes  of  Morals*    %»9 

''M^^iiii'  m^hmiitiatt^'  tad  •  ^^%li^^fti^^a^l^^«Knil 
'Wt'^Siakiiat^li^Hf  ddfeudi  ^bbwwoHhi^W^biiMk- 

^&oklii^W'd8fi^'liri»^iiI^/tt^^ 

that  ttiis  final  sentence  depends  on  some  internsd  lensdor 
^^eltti^^Wliieh^altiiifr'  hK^  ittUd^  Qlliv^il>  butbfednRiole 
^Iftktki'  '^^te}^ee«t]f4iiivdttn'il|fl4^nc»of  thuiiB- 

^^l/iiAt;^^d']gi^t't  iMe6p€M'4idceifittieftt<(tf'ks'Qb]cct,fitxis 
%ft^'%ib6fiSsafii^;^we  finid,  thtt  iMx^  vetsoning  sliodld 

^^<^^,'th^^te  ttidtfoddUs  h^nHde^  jiistoamdissuins 
^^^^^£ihdft^€^m$af$%nsfon^^^  ^xmiplicatisdiUbLtiaDs 
'^^dtd&tedy'tihd  gemtil'htcU  ixed^ttid  a$oertemedi  i  £oipe 

^^p^Sil^  Wbekis^;  is^edaUj  thv^i^ttif^  koKl^  en  their 

■'t^iP^ipptmiiitit,  cbfiitnand^ofif  alfeaiM  caid^poiniita; 

'^^'^Mkli%^fl^  fUl^F'flii^i^ftct,  it  is  inqmsUifedbtfiny 
t^soidihg  i^  «e&festf  th«Si^  iidneiioe,  j»t  «da9^ 

^'1b  6i^tole  il^d^j»^(fii&^if»i  'BtMria^alljr  todeiseD'bequ. 

^''«)^^tt]^IHidtfl]i^Af68ft^Qf;nh^^€9ritfrtl5/4t  isiwptiakmto 

''k^^lti^f'fiittiih  Y4»9oii£bgv^  <3^vlM  M  fed^theipffipe^  am- 

'  VStk&iti^  ttiid'44id$07tdiA  tliiiyifrd<9t0M^fae»Oaireiitedd>7 

argument  and  refleeiitin*    <Th«i»t»^ja9tigt(gta4%tpman'-> 

'  "^'SM&Vtmi  tfioxtf '  be^tjr  pu?wke»  loMicH^o^^dnidiatter 

-'^Siti^d^^'fli  6ttt«t td  glt«'  it  ^a^uicibleinfluenc&iBn  the' 
^^fiuiifaW%iifarib  • .  :;:;--:.. .....  ,  .  -.J 

Bt»  tliidui^tld^^qiiiMiai^'fllSDOeiliin   the  general  ]nrin. 


af  ^        SECTION  1. 


sMiM^  cfitetfniUg'it.  ^  Fcir  if  we  cato  l»e  ^  Ibt^^^  W 
^coD#Se  ef  liiis  imqtaity,  asr  tD> dbccf««r  tiiettttf  dv^pa 
of  ttMrsIs,  it  wiU  ibati  cisi>jr  a]ypdb^^&d\l^fia't!their  a&tiafU' 
mlMtdr  ieason  ttitet^  inlt^  all  detmafaubiinis  ^itf  I3iis  nk*' 
tih«^^    In* otder  t^attian  thHt  |n3tpcftr,'ye^l^  endeau 

t}M  cosnpU^stioii'  of  ittm^'qttdirbe^''«%i«ik<^^  wttat^'^ 

cdteid^  ^ttyMtiVktt  of  the  nind^  ^iih  readen  »^ 
nktik  «»  dbjctt  d&et  of  %sten(  alid  afeetieti^  6t  cf  iMardl^ 
aai  coatunjpt  I '  tftr^iT^  h&Mt  tir  settBtD^  oi^  faa^t^^^ 
«lttdv  if 'ascribe 'to  <^tti]r  penoo^  kbpiksr^Hher  fteiS^ 
ai^bianie'^  ikd  maj  cfMer  into  aftjr^aMgjh^oiriatlfet^ 
kdtthtfsustera&dttfayitti^^  l)le^pik^stn9&liUil3r,»^i^^ 

cobfiiddraUy  Mi^idrtetf^'ftammg^fke  ekfa%ti^  driiy^'^ 

lioi>:  ife  Mlldii  'otitfrnsat  lib  lib  owtf  fa^Ml^i^i^M*^ 
xnlfti^  tt^OMuOder^'^Mifiiber t»r  oot  W^bnHtl  ik^  #^ 
bne  tills  or  that  ^afit J  weribcd  tx>  laiii^^i^'^AM^^ 
mflhm  mch^«  iM)plK€i^   wbtild  ptt^filiteiii^illiieSil 

eir,a»ciu^^j  ^*flM('^ef;f  aatiitecf ^iad^TO^^paai^#^ 
aliMsqdbiiUiblf  in  fai^Aditg' a  jM^tdtii^^t&it^ii'^ 

lakes  as  a  good,  ainaiv  ^x*^  aaoHker  mltsR  apposib^  ite 
lean  acqnamWiee  TMk  tbe  idiom  ssflEoesi^widiAttfraqr 
toaaoQiag,  «»  diiract  at  la  tqlltcAag  aai  arraaging  da 
•sdiaaiUftar  UameaUftqaaJstiaaafaun*.    Thaon^ali** 


se 


Of  the  GekehatI*  P|tf|ffpi?x^is  of  Morals,    asi; 

jeq^  :oiE^  j3ej|s(|piflg;f^|Or4iscoYC3;  tfcq  j:ir?|inwttMW5flsN)a  l>p|h 
sid^s,,  wl^9h  jare  a^xx^  ^pitb^sis  ^siUties  i*  tc^  o)i9^rye 
that  pam^l^  ^  wl)ic;b  ^  fHpiu^e  qusiitie^iagtie^^pqt* 
tbe^  one  l^a^d^  91q4>  the  blame^l^,oa  .the  other  i  mi 
th^uce  fp  roKih  tb&  foipda^^on  of  .c|bt&i€3i  «nd  find  tho^ 
universid  pruxcipl^s^  bom  Tfhich^aJl  censure  or  appso-*^ 
bation  is  ultimatelj  jderiv^.    4^  thisis  aq^^stioIl  of 
iact,^  JiQtQf  abs^rftct  apienc^*  we.^au  o^ljr  expect  tSU€G^9»; 
bj  fbllowmg.the  expepmental  i|>ethod»  aad4educuig  g^^- 
neral  m^m&froni  a  cprnparidon  of  particular  iastoices. 
The  olh^r  sciemifical  method,  where  a.  general  abstract 
principle  h  first  established,  and  i%  afterwards  braeched 
put  into  a  variety  of  inferences  andcaodusions^roay  be 
more  perfect  ip.  itself  but  suits  lef  s  the  imperfection  of 
human  nature,  and,  is  a  comm<ni  source,  of  ijUbision  and  ^ 
mistakf:;^  in  thfs  as  well  as  in  other  nil^jects.     Men  are  - 
IXQW  cur^  of  their  passion  fod:  l^pothese%  and  ^sterns 
in  |}aturalph^x>sophj,  and  will  hearken  to.no  ajrgamentiS 
baf. those  which  are  derived  from  experience.    It  is.&Uc 
txn^  th$gi^  should  attempt  a  lil^e  refonxiation  in  aU  moral 
dis^uisitipfis^  an4  reject  every  system,  of  ethK^>  4iowef  ^ 
¥er,subtijb  or  iageuious^  which  is  not  founded.on  fael - 
tad  obsfiyEtion.  ;        i 

.We  shall  begins  our  inquiry  on  tlus^hsad':by  ]lte  con-* 
sideratim)  pf  thp  social  virtues,  Bene\K4c9$e  and:  j^ice. : 
The. eyplicatioa  of  them  will  pr^b^bljT  givd  «a.aii  copeftr '  > 
i^  ^  FbJif b;  Uu^  ofb^  nay:  bn  a^jcot^iD^iiflr/  -^ vd  ^  i  r 


,1  i.Drrvu'A  ^'i^.  ♦ 


{    Jf    ' 


Ti  noiToaa 


-H*/^  jnvTvjqji   in 


I 

'    ;      .      -:    -    ■)  "^    ,!'   -..  :         .-    •-'^' V.  ujr^  ■J./l  tffu  ';vmq 
,     .r>-'   '.,    ,;  '  '   '    "'a*';;'>     ■•?''■''•<-     ^"^^'^,  ^--i    .  A^ovir'i'O    f' 

r:  • '^  V     ~     '  -:       .'-^     '•  r  ^  /  r    iir"}    v--^   '7\hU   .bnU 

n:.    fw  r  .p  ^  rrr     v'^*  ..    '..  ^ ''^fr'^ri  to  cto/^i.  ■)<^"':v9  vine 

:[.r'-.Tri    tjfjthfrro-^T.r-'  -'n^   ,h;d  Jlr  h  ^rK  no  ?.nvf  Jfii^na^ 

TO-'  7i5j(h  )>iI:jF)fii  ot  rTf>''):f  ,)fffi<'^-><frr  won  mirf  ^gnimaab 

'fs'.'g  -iff  v{nitj3-rs>rnirn'>  \d  ,i:iKthq  :(*.fpiqz->  lirjilt  lol  woi 

-o:t.^  tiiim  gA.rM;ni'   jJ:hi:'V<  -.uiint'  ■  *.'    ^-^  r-»t,r-,{  :i?.v'i  "'■ 


(    »»3    ) 


SECTION  II. 


OF  BENEVOLENCE. 


PART  I. 

It  maj  be  esteemed,  perhaps,  a  superfluous  task  to 
prove  that  the  benevolent  or  softer  affections  are  ESTI- 
MABLE ;  and,  wherever  thej  appear,  engage  the  ap- 
probation and  good- will  of  mankind.  The  epithets, 
sociable,  good  natured,  humane,  merciful,  grateful, friend^ 
ly,  generous,  benefcent,  ox  their  equivalents,  are  known 
«n  all  languages,  arid  universallj  express  the  highest 
merit  which  human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining. 
Where  these  amiable  qualities  are  attended  with  birth 
and  power,  and  eminent  abilities,  and  display  themselves 
in  the  good  government  or  useful  instruction  of  man- 
kind, thej  seem  even  to  raise  the  possessors  of  them 
aboye  the  rank  of  human  nature,  and  make  them  ap- 
proach, in  some  measure,  to  the  divine.  Exahed  capa- 
city, undaunted  courage,  prosperous  success  ;  these  may 
only  expose  a  hero  or  politician  to  the  envy  and  ill-will 
of  the  public  :  But  as  soon  as  the  praises  are  'added  of 
humane  and  beneficent ;  when  instances  are  displayed  of 
lenity,  tenderness,  or  friendship  ;  envy  itself  is  silent,  or 
joins  the  general  voice  of  approbation  and  applause. 

When  Pericles,  the  great  Athenian  statesman  and 
general,  was  on  his  death-bed,  his  surrounding  friends, 
deeming  him  now  insensible,  began  to  indulge  their  sor- 
row for  their  expiring  patron,  by  enumerating  his  great 
qualities  and  successes,  his  conquests  and  victories,  the 
unu3ual  length  of  hi^  administration^  and  his  nine  tro- 


%t4  sBcnow  a 


Jk$fai  vAtsTttBt^tjfing  knip^iite  lAd4M«nd 'tM^ymf^ 

b.  ii«  of  cMre  «rdhi*ff]r*«iexm  atti  i»|idi^,*lM 

cottpttiiste  iir  Ate  ti^ffil  «€  -ita^  or  piresHhK^  tfn^fti- 
ioii  firom^  our 'sd^resi  httt«d,  *ar^ell  Aft  oa|Rel^.  'A 
high  ttubUoin  m  ekt«tcd:cottrtlg^  i^  4^(  sftjr»:Ci- 
C£R0,  lia  le&s  peis&et  'cfairac«M^-4ft  digendk^aie  into  t 
turbulent  ferocity^  Tftt  ikote  fddd  fiid:s6fiMrvirttics 
are  there  chiefly  to  bc.regaxdeii  These  are  always^ 
good  and  amiable  f* 

Thepriiicifal  adiramage  which  JN^tekai.  iHseovers 
ki  the  Attnsitt  4:ap JCiQr  of  4b  l&snais;  spedes,  is,  liiat 
il  retfAar^^or  iNRietaoknee  ^so  mof  e  e:xxea£vt,  and  giiss 
W  1»^  i^OT^Mrtisdtks  of  iqneau&g  oor  kJndiyisfinfftce 
Kftti^^Mmi  iadttlgi^  to  the  in&nor«reatiairt*  It 
Miar/ iftdee^  te  eon&^ed,  diat  fay  doing  good  mily^ 
2i^  mmamtadfmifsy  ihe  advantages  of  being  caldbent. 
BiiillrthrrhrfBtinii^  nf  ttTrlf  but  the  more  exposes  him 
i$  jaitgagMii*  i»iii[/H'tt,  His -scde  npififogative  is^  l»r^ 
fpj  iiiailfi  ♦ffft'rfei'wi^'*;'  who  TepoflCL^ihemadLves  under 
|kis9Baw«r«a^^rateetifia^*'. . . :-        .  r  ;r ;  . 

-  But  I  ftrgtothaiirit  iinotrniy  presenlE  bittififlisto  xc- 
tntMHAct  fMExttiigr.sand  benerdbBiiej$  •virqpasttt^^ 
fiktetrM^^dk^  :9^ti|s  gexiuine  GbinBs?fi£^^jaBiil 
fSWfc^  -:<th«K^'  kiteed,  sufficiently  cagageaeyq^  hcarl^' 
c«k  4e  ^r  tt^pre^enffiaa  4>f  theni  f  «id  ii:'  i|ldafieult  io 

t  Sat.  xr.  139.  ct  seq.  ,.;,  ^^  j^^  .      .. 


Wi0r»»uhe#|feiP«id)»  tiM  m  fiuiWM  are  Mit  Mli«H 
to  die  gmmit  ^<  pi»  «4  ■fpwbtri—  «f  oMUBkidli 
thi^jNMfiiviMiriavi  imnnkji  jfrmrisfa^N  Ml^griti. 

>iM  WI1I0  A^wi  it.  trmht  lynpiUiir  will  vtliirsi  mU^fi9¥ 

«r  dMy  jajpran  mm  toitmuAm  dHnyMhn%  »  a 
nMUKi^  1910  mck  MmUct^  W  catt  finrd^  im  Am 

aMttto  ^vhidft  tb^  oirt  Oft  ill  MOBod^ 


.'<, 


tt^*.  himaaCf  .beodSocBt  flin^  llnani  it  om  abmmm&p^ 
iMs^ nevwt  ftilft.tD  be  saipiyLiiiiAn^A  «%iMWll|^  tlH 
Iniff"*^  aad  satnfiurtioB^  jjen 
iAtercMrM  ani  good  ofioBSi  Xb  Us  pmili^'dvo/im 
apt  m  Ufi  be  endeafi  hitbsctf  Jbf  liia  fibOi  atWliiHii 
and  dotBDiia  c«re^  still  mora  tkaa  I7  4»  aBHHlMM.af 
■atme^  Hhichfldrea  newr  ^  hia  a|iAliy«ily»  ttht wlwO 
ea^jnel  for  tlwir  admntaga.  WidlUft^  4»iiBaif 
lova  4aa  neifoiatated  *  bjir  iKnifiBMaa  ana  Aaaadifti^ 
The  ties  of  fritiid^p  appaDad^iamJaadakaeaanaae  af 
each  cUfpagjoffioBi  ta  tfadse  of  low  aai  iailinlfciu 
Hb  ahawaaaaa  and  dapaadaata  Innn  aa-Jdai  t 


fiKtti  a^axicaiaaaut  over  Eaaiu  JEaim  taaa  ^^  lmciv]f 


fid  aldaaMiiatoniji  ■  ISm  i^sni  tt  iaieslaa 
of  Proi^^tdkaoi^  lia  diecxa^  aafWHE'iilpa^  fidl 
sorroundim  frecld. 

Vol.  IL  ^ 


2i6  SECTION  a. 

If  o^foed  to  prit»t«  Ufei  die  sphere  t£  his  wtlvj^  is 
iiMTOWer  )  but  bia  itf  uenc^  ia  all  benign  and  gender.  I£ 
exaked  intfr  a  higb^  ataticm^  manl^d  and  peataiitf 
reap  the  iEfuit  of  bb  labowa* 

As  tbeae  topics  of  praiae  never  tfoi  to  be  empleyvd^ 
abd  Widi  tuGoesSy  wbeie  we  weald  inspire  eat^em  for 
any  one^  niejr  it  not  tbcnce  be  ooadiMM,  tfiat  tfie 
UTILIT7,  reuniting  from  the  social  Tixtaes^  forms,  at 
kaaty  %part  cf  dicir  neril,  s|nd  is  one  aonree  ef  ^at  ap^ 
probatio|i  and  regard  40  nnivwrsally  paid  to  them. 

Wben  we  recommend  eten  an  aninud  oc  et  ptont  as 
mefid  tmd.iiMificia/f  we  give  it  an  applanse  iand  recom** 
raendation  suited  to  its  nature*  As,  on  the  oiher  faan^ 
reflection  on  the  hanefbl  influence  of  a^y  of  these  infti* 
tior  beings  always  inspires  u$  with  the  sentiments  of 
aversion.  The  eye  is  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  corn- 
fields and  loaded  vineyards ;  horses  grazing^  and  flocks 
9«3tii9»^ :  But  4ies  the  view  of  brier  ai^i  brandbles^ 
affording  shelter  to  wolves  tod  serfesits. 

Aniachiaey  a  piece  of  fiumtotrey  nvestment^  afaoase 
well  eonl^Yed  for  uSeaad  canveniency^  is  softs  beaati« 
hdf  and  ia  Qfm^cwofhttd  with  jdeasnre  and  a^probq* 
tion.  An  e9q}Menced  eye  ia  here  sensible  to  naai^ 
ezcdlende^  which  escape  persons  ignorant  and  nnin^k 
atructed.  « 

Can  any  ths^  stronger  be  said  in  psaise  of  a  profess 
aion,  sneh  as  xnerdxanfize  or  manufacture,  than  to  ob^ 
serve  the  advantages  which  it  procnres  to  society  ?  And 
is  not  a  monk  and  inquisiter  enraged  when  we  treat  his 
ord^  as  tsele^  or  pernicious  to  mankind  ? 

The  histcMrian  exulte  in  displaying  the  benefit  arisiii|p 
from  his'  labours.  The  writer  of  romance  alleviates  or 
dMues  Uie  bad  conse^aenoes  «bdbe4  to  W*  a»imtr  of 
eesnnoBitionM 


in  gvoMli  what  prftiae  it  implied  in  flie  i&aajfit  tfu 


ihet  miififi!  What  repfoscb  i&  the  oontrary ! 

Tour  gGid9>  tajrt  Cicssro  *j  isi  o^iposition  t6  the  £pi4 
tu]i£A2r8>  caonot  justljdaim  aiijr  worship  dr  idonctian^ 
n^th  wfaatelrtr  imaginiij  petfection!!  you  may  sajppose 
them  endowed.  They  are  totally  useless  and  tinactiTe; 
£v«u  fhcl  EQYPTIAKSy  whom  yott  somttch  ridicule^ 
never  constcfratftd  any  animal  but  on  account  of  its  uti* 

I'he  sceptics  assert  f  ^  though  absurdly^  that  the  origin 
bf  all  religipus  worship  was  derived  fiom  ihe  utility  of 
imtnimate  ohjcctsj  as  the  sun  and  mokm  to  the  support 
and  well-being  of  mankind.  This  h  also  ibt  common 
reason  assigned  by  historians  fdr  the  deification  of  emi- 
nent hitees  and  legislators  %• 

To  plttit  a  tree^  to  cultivate  a  fields  to  beget  children  $ 
taeritorious  ^els^  according  to  fhe  refligidn  of  ZoROAS^i* 

In  aU  detiMunations  6f  morality^  this  circumstance  of 
}RiUic  utility  i^  ever  principally  in  view;  and  wherever 
disputes  atise^  either  in  philosophy  or  conunon  life,  con«» 
ceming  the  bounds  of  duty,  the  question  cannot,  by  any^ 
ineans^  l:^  decidied  with  greater  certainty^  than  by  ascer- 
taining^ on  any  side,  the  true  interests  of  mankind.  If 
any  false  opinion,  embraced  from  appearances,  has  been 
feuid  t6  prevail  $  as  soon  as  farther  experience  and 
Sounder  reasoning  have  given  us  juster  notions  of  hu- 
loan  sfiairs^  we  retract  our  first  sentiment,  and  adjust 
watvr  the  boundaries  of  moral  good  and  evil^ 

Giving  alnls  to  common  beggars  is  naturally  praised ; 
becsiose  it  seems  to  carry  relief  to  the  distressed  and  indi- 
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•  Dc  Kit.  Dcor.  lib.  i. 
f  SxTX.  Euf,  adrerfus  Math.  lib.  viii 
%  DtoD.  Sic.  pMrittk 
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gent  i  -f^BvLt  ;^bi^>we  pb^erve  th^^c^cou^ei^eot  tlffsi^kB 
arising ;JQ  idl^e^^^^d.debaucheiy^we  X^gfixd  that  sf^r' 
ci^  of  9|iarit3i;4:^ber  as  ?^,weal^s9,tl^u^  a  y^tuc, , 
,  TjBTfim^f  9r  tbe  asaasilaation  of  usnrpef^  apd  o^ 
P^si^^jp^qesi,  w;^  4^igbly  fxtoUed  in  anci^  Wl^s  ji 
bQ9am^  i|;bjf^h  ire^  .mankind  ^m  manj  of  these  monr 
st^Sy  sy^  fe^QDedsto  l^eep  the  others,in  a^^,.  whom  tte 
swo^  or  foti|iar4  fQuId  not  scacibA    But  histoi^^  wd  ex- 
perience hayis^  since  convinced  us,  that  thiapmodqs  in- 
creases the  jealousy  and  cmeltf  of  princes^  a  Timoj^EpH 
and  fi.BauTus,  though  treaty  with  indi4geiice.,w  ac^ 
C(»int  of  4he  prejudice^  of  their  titnes^.  are  rum  cons^y 
dered  a^.  ve^  improper  models  for  imitation. 
^  Liberaljty  in  princes  is  regarded  as  a  mark^ .  of  b^^ 
ficence :    But  when  it  occursi  that  the  homelj^bc^ad^pf 
jtbe  Jlionestand  iadustriiifUS;  is  often  theretigr  cmrverte^  in- 
to delicioiis  ca^os  for  theindigeiit  and  prodigal^  wf^ffji^ 
retract  ou^  heedless  pfabes.     The  regrets  of  a^priii^p» 
for  bt^iiig  tp$t  ardaj^^  were  noble  tad  generoua,:  J^t 
had  he  intended  to  have  spent  it  in  aets  of  generoaiyr Jx> 
his  greedj  courtiers^  it  was  better  lost  than  misemployed 
after  that  manner.  -  :~-  . 

Luxury^  ^  a  refinement  on  the  pleasHri^  |nd  conve« 
niencies  of  life^  had  long  been  supposed  the  source  of 
every  corruption  in  government,  and  the  immediate 
6ause  of  faction^  sedition,  civil  wars,  and  the  total  loss 
of  liberty.  It  was|  therefore)  tmiversally  regarded  as  a 
vice,  and  was  an  object  of  declamation  to  all  satirists^ 
and  severe  moralists.  Those  who  prove^  or  attempt  to- 
prove,  that  such  refinements  rather  tend  to  the  increase 
of  industry,  civility,  and  arts>  regulate  anew  our  moral 
as  well  z^  political  sentiments,  and  represent,  as  laudable 
or  mnocent,  whdt  had  formerly  been  regarded  as  pemt« 
cious  and  blameable< 
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^^  tf](»)a  ¥ltit  iVhole,  th^n,  it  seems  txhdttAzhle^  iBat  ncv* 
Ifiu&g  cdh  bestow  iaort  meiitcm  anj  hupidn  creature  than 
the  senthneftt  of  behevolence  in  an  eminent  degree;  anc) 
i&tt  kiati,  at  Ic^st,  of  frs  merit  arises  fyom:  its  tendency 
to  ptomote  the  interests  of  our  species,  and  besto^ie  hap^* 
piness  oh  human  society.  We  cany  oipr  view  into  the 
sihitary  consequences  of  such  a  chiu*acter  and  disposition ; 
and  whatever  has  sp  benign  ^n  influence,  and  forwards 
so'&^raBle^  ah  end,  is  beheld  with  complacency  and 
j^leasure.  The  social  virtitesf  are  never  regarded  with* 
out  their'  Iseneficial  tendencies,  nor  viewed  as  barren  and 
unlhiitful  •  The  happinibss  of  mankind^  the  ord^r  of  so« 
ciety,  the  harmony  of  families,  fifae  mutual  support  of 
iHends,  are  always  considered  as  the  result  of  the  gen- 
tle dominibn  over  the  breasts  of  men.  >       '  ' 

fibw  considerable  ^fart  of  tht^  merit  we  ougfit  to 
^^tdhs  tb  their  utility,  wilt  better  appear  from  future 
'^^msfticrtiB  *  ;  as  weS-a^  the  reason,  wh^'lhij^  cireum^ 
itknce  ha^  sudi-a  tomand  over  our'esteexb  abd  ttpprobap 
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PART  I. 

iHAt  Justice  is  usefiil  to  society,  and  consequtntljr 
thzt  part  of  its  merit,  at  least,  must  arise  from  that  con- 
sideration, it  would  be  a  superfluous  undertaking  to 
prove.  That  public  utility  is  the  S9ie  origin  of  jus- 
tice, and  that  reflections  on  the  benedcial  consequences 
of  this  virtue  are  the  soie  foundation  of  its  merit ;  this 
proposition,  being  more  curious  and  important,  will 
better,  deserve  our  examination  and  inquiry. 

Let  us  suppose,  that  nature  has  bestowed  on  the  hu- 
man race  such  profuse  aiundance  of  all  exUmat  convQm" 
encies,  that,  without  any  uncertainty  in  the  event, 
without  any  care  or  industry  on  our  part,  every  indivi- 
dual finds  himself  fully  provided  with  whatever  his  most 
voracious  appetites  can  want,  or  luxurious  imagination 
wish  or  desire.  His  natural  beauty,  we  shall  suppose, 
surpasses  all  acquired  ornaments :  The  perpetual  cle- 
mency of  the  seasons  renders  useless  all  clothes  or  cover- 
ing :  The  raw  herbage  aflTords  him  the  most  delicious 
fare  ;  the  clear  fountain,  the  richest  beverage.  No  la- 
borious occupation  required:  No  tillage:  No  naviga- 
tion. Music,  poetry,  and  contemplation  form  his  sole 
business  :  Conversation,  mirth,  and  friendship  his  sole 
amusement* 

<l4 
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wiMil4mrv€r  ranocihbn^  lwmr4ndtoMd  4f4n  ^w^iliat 
purpose  inakbTa  {flnrtitum  of%«od^o«r]i6c«r^t«tyi«HbQntt 
already  xntretlitQ  nUmgh^h^^iS^^  gir9<tMtoi^r%(disij^ 
ivhevs  Ikcre'  eaimbt  fpsabl^  ,W  uytiinjiur^i  f  ^Wlq^'Ci^ 

|sieo|lml9trm^  cmtaifJiiliiA  to  po^sibiBy^dfcpfifrBat 
is  eqittUgr  valuaUfrl'  |tt^miift;d»l>oilsdyii4»o^t|tUi^ 
fJS£I£SS»  UrottU  be  aaiidle.oBl«4oakl»  iHii%c^(Di4  jitt- 

.poiataiqa::  atoongttiicrr^hpte^]^  m^  {odtn^EnJbeiip 
^nmgb|jici:most;fj;cteSftr^9fittt^^         ai^^P^db^- 

lunnmit  iQjU9|ifeJb7rtb|^  m(f^]|ii«iA.^ei|^mj<9alQiR$jQf 
these  Uese^ngs^.  In  &JitU«^ssMsiM  <»rtin|tiet,  is^ 

-jnbdjjjlw^s,  lnd'i8i|i9gMa4p4iPi)ct^f):^8&c^  &otiqgK  viAad 
ma  togidri^  jam  xiiiQh  i9^ifi4'4>i\  ^j.  likf^f^  i^ho  (|^eii4  r^lie 

t«gfiipaio  ^WoGe/tljAi^v^iviQgi^^.^^        n^ndgatioi^ 

^at  there  be  estabUsIi^idi^SK^^JijiftJmit^CsxnQnfiiia 
'}a^*  ifl[  ii^}m;}Rtt«|}b|c^if^^j^^ufl^b»l(9^tl«i^  caft  b^ 

» 

e  GsN»si5|  ch»p.  xUL  and  su» 
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Iritofcnei>TilMWi0i<fad)B>iHfl4tti»tf|>idaMB^  yBttthdnnnd  tiarto 
.■wlftfgfd>  aiiAjSDrrq^ileri^;itlrj(bitndii^aiid>  gfnc^^ 
lbl*/eT«)i^ii^fi  bMdihftlitmotf  teadilni«ttfoiMfvm7iBM% 
mtA4mt^-9m^amod^X3pib3Bm  fbr  flofl^iiYa^  iniitest  thoa^fiir 

fii9tiaiWotil^jMnntb(scaid^^  mapesidttdihyiiaA  WDt^ex^ 
Irtni'we  bpA<vbkniffBi^  mopiitcgikltthcitfvisiqnyaiid  ^oknBis 

-finijKra^aiald  Jt  c]rin<kifalathery  bj^^l  destdletr  fpsospifaDy  lo  do 
vat  iinf:'^n4  4ffioo^rwlBai  >E  danowf  fliinpirQciUJdriadjr 
l^on^lo^li^tiMr  stniigestfindiinrtl^ny  lorfsqdbiagqha}!^ 
pines^isml  wtndd^tvfiifaiaaelf^  perfcam.libe  deaireSAeiv 
▼kecif^niept  tHe  lmc«^itfstiiftrc^«feei^e^ 
cdui^'^ttt  'bcmfii  iwcniiiigito/ct&^tiiii.Wliick  c«ue;ikfc 
kn^sA^  tlni^  £r)bi  «gr  imiate  hmnaiiitj  anrt>.fi  BrmlalMipy 
Sthbaid^liltWe  fijnrltO;0]^o«e^mJ4Bil£t^'>his(iIBpdldcllt 
{a«il«ilMityi'   Why^^rai^b&(b>iBafk»ket99ariPib7fpeigb. 

^mbmbempea  oiirifitartM-r'  fcot  sliaQcd^Bwlqsti jufBrand 
v8obro»«  wMllbe  taatteSorceiOadrvivsickjiias  ffiorigi- 

^^ted^self  taaaotber^ivoQldttasl^tiiiliis  intsgedtslD 
the  liicttfcflicai  ^  evtiry  bm»  (  willxm^5«akate5y  iMitliitkt 

rasc«  ttrckii  tcnrm  oidy  ontt^faKBfi[7<$^nthMitkBi|0(«iiid  Jie 

in  fimamx^f^smiihf^  used  £:^el^/<iiitii«Mi)i:n9aid)4»2pt9-. 
pefTf^  b«to  ciMfiioady  "UMy,  wid^  to«ntilieift|gasd  itobdie 
MoeRMltkB  ^{  «rach  liiai<ndual9Qttsni&^]9iir^<mfl(4m<iests 

such  enlarged  afelHktt^'  tttfl^stiH^Wfc  4bal^^8«l^,'^^t 
tiiie  case  pf  fiuuilipa  op^nukiulitit  ti)wmd!^-it>  and  the 
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ftroager  the  mutHftl  bedeyoknco  b  meattg  tlie  kMvu 
dually  die  nearer  it  approocbes;  till  all.  dbtiaiibn  o£ptQ- 
pertjbe^in  afreatmeasuMyloat  todconftaKUdaniiflig 
them*  Between  makned  penuufly  the  dement  irf^riaaifl- 
ship  is  bj  the  laws  stt]^>^ied  so  strong  as  to  aBofish  ail 
divittoti  of  pos$essftcttis#  and  has  often^  ia  tiBH&y,  the 
force  ascribed  to  it.  And  it  is  observabte,  that,  during 
die  ardour  of  new  enthusaasms,  when  every  pdnciple  is 
inflamed  into  extravagance^  Ae  cos^munity  erf*  goods  has 
frequentl J  been  att^npted  $  afid  nothing  but  experi^iite 
of  its  inconveniencies^  from  Ac  returning  or  di^uised 
selfishness  of  men»  could  make  the  imprudetit  fuuetics 
adopt  anew  the  ideas  of  justice  ind  of  sepanle  property. 
So  true  is  it  that  this  virtue  derives  ite  existence  en- 
tirely from  its  ne^ssary  tiir  to  the  intercomrse  aiid  social 
^tate  of  mankind. 

To  make  this  truth  more  evident,  let  us  ^reverse  the 
foregoing  suppositions;  and,  carrying  every  thing  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  considej:  what  woiild  be  the  effect  of 
these  new  situations.  Suppose  a  society  to  fall  intb  sudi 
want  of  all  commte  necessaries^  that  the  utmost  fruga- 
lity and  industry  cannot  preserve  the  greater  mimber 
ijcom  perishing,  and  the  whole  from  extreme  nusery :  It 
iiljll.  ceadily,  I  believe,  be  admitted,  ihat  the  strict  law& 
«£  justice  are  suspended,  in  such  a  pressing  emergence, 
and  give  place  to  the  stronger  modves  of  necessity  and 
self-preservatiaii.  Is  it  any  crime,  afrel:  a  shipwreck,  to 
feize  whatever  mftaas  or  instrument  of  sa&ty  -one  can 
Iciy  hoU  of,^  without  regard  to  former  limitations  of  pre* 
perty  ?  Or  if  a  city  besieged  were  perishing  with  hanger ; 
can  we  imagine,  that  men.will  see  any  means  of  preser- 
vation b^^e-them,  and  lose  thdr  lives,  from,  a  scrupu- 
lous reg^d  to  wbat,  in  other  situations,  would  be  the 
fule^  of  equity  and  justice  ?  The  USE  $ind  TJJ^DEN^ 
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o£  4Hit^iiitli«  is'tQ  prwmie  hapi^ifiess  and  le^uritjr, 
hj  prestfCfiog  4^er  iiot  mwtyi  But  wfaeie  the  socie^ 
is  rea4f«  to  .pedsh  ^m  eztatinai  iiecessityi  nd  greato: 
evil  can  be^4i^»(uled  from  violenbe  and  injustice;  and 
CT^ry  man  maj  now  provide  for  hxihself  by  dl  the 
xnean%  which  pmdence  can  dictatCf  'Or  hutiianity  permit. 
The  puhlicy  even  in  less  urgent  necessitieSy  opens  grans'- 
riesy  withoat  the  consent  of  proprietors;  as  justljsnp. 
posiogy  that  the  authority  of  magiatracj  may,  consistent 
with  equity,  extend  so  far:  But  were  any  number  of 
9»en  to  itssemhle^  without  the  tie  of  laws  or  civil  juris* 
idiction ;  would  an  equal  partition  of  iM'ead  in  a  famine, 
though  effected  by  power  add  even  violence,  be  re- 
garded aaowunal  «r  injurious  ? 

Suppose  likewise^  that  it  should  be  a  virtuous  man's 
fate  to  fall  into  the  society  of  ruffians;  remote  from  the 
protecticm  of  laws  and  goverlunent ;  what  conduct  must 
be  embrace  in  that  mdancholy  dtuation  ?  He  sees  such 
^  desperate  rapaciousneas  prevail;  such  a  disregard  to 
^uity'^  such  contempt  of  order,  such  stupid  blindness  to 
future  consequences,  as  must  knmediately  have  the  most 
tragical  conclusion,  and  must.termiaate  in  destruction  to 
the  greater  number,  and  in  a  total  dissolution  of  sode^ 
to  the  rest.  He^  mean  while,  can  have  no  other  eicpedi- 
At  than  to  arm  himself  to  whomever  the  sword  he 
aeizes,  or  th^  buckler,  may  beloiig :  To  make  provision 
of  all  means  of  defence  and  security :  And  his  partica- 
lar  regatd  to  justice  being  no  longer  of  USE  to  his  ow«i 
lafety  or  that  of  others,  he  must  consult  the  dictates  of 
adf-preservatiKMi  alone,  without  concern  for  those  whd 
no  longer  merit  his  care  and  attention* 

Wlwn  any  man,  even  in  political  sodety,  renders 
Inmself,  by  his  crimes,  obnoxious  to  tiie  public,  he  is 
puaiahed  by  the  laws  in  his  goods  and  person ;  th^t  is^ 
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sIMpendmtf or  HWdfi^ebt ;  aaU  ft  tte^^Mes ^q^lfld  t6^id'« 
ftio^^-'liibi,  fdl^*<lto^^)i^/  of  966i^y,  W»at,  bHtehviale; 
ke  could  not  writer- wlfhoift  v^roiig  or  itqiiiy:  ^  '  ^^^'^ 
^  t  ^Tfajii  mge  and  violence  of  public  war  ;"iirBdil  ii  iVl^t  a 
sO^Misioti  of  justiei^  among  the  Warrbtg  partii^s/ip^b  p^« 
€^«;  th^  this  inttutf  is  iio«U  ti6')»Ti^r6fnnf  uie  or  kdi 
¥aiitag«^  to  tlMbm^d  The  lltws  '^f  W^,  whitli'  tli€n  sudceeH 
lo^tfa09e  of  e^tiify  and  ;^slkei  ai^^iftiles  <aIdiSsK^Ibr 
9he- A^AJH/^^  «sm1  na^j^of'that  partictilfti:'  ^^te,  iff  wMch 
n«8i  artt  now  placed*  And  iM^re  a  civiffizdd  n^^joifihiv 
gaged  ^tii  bonrbarUrtii,  wlu^  o^^^rVed^^no  lUfeS  ettifbf 
var»^  the- former  tttiibt  siiko  suspend  l!heif''ot»scrvance  df 
thetny  T;rli^re  they  no  longer  serve  16  any  purpose ;  and 
imtst  .il^tc^efi^pjradidadr  reficounter  as  Uoodjairid 
ffiShx^imtf'to'posliWk^to  the  firsfaggresao^^ 
'•-^aiitWi  the'^ttilds  ^f  aqttitjr  i*  jttstice  depend  cnth^y 
b^fhe^paMeula^  siHte  4A%  cdndHion>  &  ivhfidi  fl&en  ^ 
«])ia6i9d^'€uid  c^n^lhete  <M%J^  and  existence  to'that  IfFK 
^M^Y;^1^ic}rf^^ui^tc^1lh^^bli^  firon^  thek'  stiict  ^aCrM 
^gidat*^sDmcn«e??^^^«i9i(i  in  atiy  c^maiiderable  ^^ 
x:viitksmiifep^^  %ih^ti^  of'tnen:  Produce  extliihie 
«MndS}fei^<^)^itl<&tito'lfei:6i9k^  r  lin^nt  iH  fhe-biiman 
|^i&l^e»fkt^i£[6d(6rMW''dnd  huteai^^  perfiitit^i^ 

pacft^ia^^^  ^^M  ^M^e :  ^Bf  rendering '  justf be  t6tidly 
fri^M»p^§ft  iSieiftbf  t^obtty*  destroy  its  edso^ee;  and^us-^ 
pfan^  ifriAfig^}M\ttp^^ankind. 
«£  ^[^edgd^ftiob  stMitidn  6i  society  is  a  siediiln^kfdtdst 
^iai4lfefiQ<^ll^edSbi.  "^  We  ane  naturally  pit^H  tor  oiier§iiliH^^ 
^d^fd($^%%bd§^,  'l^ut'are  capable^- learftMg  (he'itd- 
^fifftfcg^Te^tMgpfroin  a  toore  equitable^  cohdtrct.  Few 
-^qgykeiW^^^e^'^iVeft  us  from  the  opeH-^nd  liberaf  liand 
^acftu?fi^^ttt^  arti^htbour,  aftd  industry,  we  can  ex- 
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pftfty^  becpfl«^m<ifW88U7  m  afl  civil  wodetj :  Hettce  jv^ 
tiQ9,4^{>i^s  'it«  usfifiilness  to  the  publie:  And.  bence 
abne  arises  its  .aserit  and  motal  obiigaidKNi.  <  • 

These  lepndusioQs  ara  so  natund  anfl  ohv^s^  that 
thej  haxre  not  €Scapfd  even  the  poets^  in  ih^ix  descrip^ 
t^jHi^^ofxtfae,  ^eUddyatteadi^  the.giolden  age  oc  the 
r^gi^of  S4;i:tmH*'  ll^jbtaeasiC^tfiithaiSlst^peiicMi'Qf 
naitijff^  jve^e^o  temperate^  i£  we  rtnsidit  ilhase  «gve^k 
fictiiQ^  that  there  was  no  necea^  Ar  tota  tBr.pcbvidc 
iSifii^4ic]^'wiAri^tbe»*and  hiiase%  ara-aeattrirf  againrt 
th^yioleaijie.  df  ,hea^  and  cold  x  The  lA^^m  flailed  wAt 
wine  and  xaiiUc  t.  The  ^aka  7ielided'faw)a7.{  And  Naiiure 
sppntaneofadj  pcodaced  her  gceatest  deU^a^s* . .  'Nor 
were  0K»e  the  chief  advantages  of  .tlM  hap^j  *  ag^w 
Tempests  were  not  al^^  seciOV0it  £rMi.Mlili]ft»  hi^ 
thosi^^nqr^.fitnoua  fempestswm  unkoo^ra  toiittt&an 
breasts^  which  now  cau^  s|iah  upt^af^iiafidiengftAdftr 
9|ich)CQi^Mpn.  Avimc^  ai(d^ti<vl»tfrueU]r^  si^ibnetoy 
jiii(ere ,  never  heard  of :  Conlial  a%f)tioxi; .  vomp^^M$ 
^Qipathy^  were  the  onlj  9io?^inen|a  with  whkbfttbe 
jl^^i  ^as  yet  acquainted*  Srvietf  rtha  |iiOiietUm»9iidi3»* 
ta»stiaivaf  mW  and  ibike  wasbaniidied'from^aaiMgTitlra^ 
kappyt  i^e  of  a»9Sla)^  and  cam^  with-it  tb^  ^i^qf;^^ 
.^Od  of  ^x^ffittj  mi  obtigaiion,  jmke  tvd  iiyi^Mce*.  n ; 

This  po€tkal  fi^on  of  ^e  gpi4ff^4g^\^  an  ,£oaie  rch 
spects^  of  a  piece  witbr  tbe.;/»M@^fl^^Mf4iir,A^q^i<l£;1^ 
*^<i^oJijlfifHM  /  on^  4^  ihe/oiriBMr  i$r^Bfa«eirtefl  as 
ib^  9i99t  chapa^Pg  at|d  fnest^aac^ble  9fm$l^%^hic^ 
can  possibly. bq  ifnag^i(r^.$  wbcr^^B  the  lajt^sr-^Svpai^^d 
•9ut  as  a  s^fate  of^fiii^ti^.w^Xj^d  ^i^is^^pnpei  att^d^  with 
th#  mpstrjBxtrfipie.^e^^ei^^,.  On,.tti^fr?t,^g^^ 
k^id,  w^.vare  t^  th^rigpgjan^  ^^i^vage  mature 
were  so  prevalent,  that  they  could  give  no  mutual  trusty 
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but  must  each  49peod  upon  bima^lf»  osd  hi)  own  forc^ 
Qt  ciuming  fpr  prat^o^pn  aod  seouritj*  Na  l»w  wm 
h^surd  of  1  No  ride  of  jnttiee  known  3  No  diidMtbii  of 
propertj  reg^cM:  Power  wsis  the  oolj  aotsnre  of 
^ght  i  mA  a  perpinvsl  imr  o£  all  againat  all  waa  the  re^^ 
salt  of  wm$  tmtamed  arUbhaesa  and  hajrhastljr** 

WheUio:  such  a  oi^ndition  of  hnman  oatore  could  evet 
e:(isi^  or  )f  it  did,  oould  continue  so  long  as  to  merit  ihit 
^^p^lUtion  of  a  state»  maj  justly  be  douhtcid*  ^^^  atis 
I^C99sarilj  bom  in  a  family-^societj  at  least ;  and  are 
trained  up  bj  tjieir  parents  to  some  rule  of  conduct  a&d 
behaviour.  But  this  siust  be  admitted^  thal^  if  &uch  si 
state  of  mutual  war  and  violeaGe  was  ever  teal^  the  sas* 
pennon  of  all  laws  of  justice^  from  their  abi^ohite  inuti-^ 
}iXj%  is  a  necessary  and  infallible  conaequence* 

The  more  we  vary  our  views  of  human  Kfe^  t^  the 
newer  and  more  unusual  the  lights  are»  in  which  we  siir ^ 
yey  it,  the  more  shall  we  he  convinced^  that  the  origtif 
here  assigned  for  the  virtue  of  justice  is  real  and  satis^ 
factory. 

Were  there  a  specif^  of  creatures  intiBrQad^gkd  wkb 
men,  which,  though  rational,  were  {lossftssed  of  such  in« 
ferior  strength,  both  of  body  and  mind,  that  Idbey  were 
incapable  of  all  resistance,  and  could  ne-vcr^  upc^  thct 
highest  provocation^  make  us  feel  the  effects  oi'tiuitf 
resentment ;  the  necessary  conseqi^nce^  I  tjiink,  is^  ^ihat 
we  should  be  bounds  by  the  laws  of  humimity,  to  give 
gentle  usage  to  these  creatui^Sybut  should  aot^  propcddy 
speakings  lie  under  any  restraint  of  juidcfe  with  i^egard 
to  tbemjrnor  could  they  possess  any  right  or  property, 
exclusive  of  such  arbitrary  lords.  Our  intercourse  with 
them  Qould  not  be  called  society,  wlucli  Sttp{>oses  a  de- 
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gMe  ofcQuality ;  hut  absokite  command  on  the  one  side, 
wi  aerrik  ohedieace  on  the  othor.  Whatever  we  covet, 
they  saMSt  inatantljr  re^gn :  Our  permiasion  is  the  only 
tenure,  by  vkkh  they  hold  their  pOBsessions :  Our  com^i 
pasvpn  and  kindness  ihe  only  check,  by  which  they 
curb  oour  }aairleis  will :  And  as  no  inconvenience  ever 
lesnlts  firom  llkt  exercise  of  a  power^  so  firmly  esta- 
Uisfafid  in  natnve,  the  restraints  of  justice  and  property, 
b^ing  totally  msMlm^  would  never  have  place  in  so  un- 
equal a  confederacy. 

Xliis  is  plainly  the  ntoation  of  men  with  regard  to 
animals ;  and  how  fkr  flIJise  may  be  said  to  possess  rea- 
son, I  leave  it  to  odiers  to  determine.  The  great  8upe-> 
nority  of  civilized  EuaoFXAKs  above  barbarous  Indi- 
ans, teaaf)ted  us  to  imagine  ourselves  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  regard  to  them,  and  made  us  throw  off  all  re* 
strasnts  of  justioe,  and  even  of  humanity,  in  our  treat- 
ment of  them.  In  many  nations,  the  fiemale  sex  are  re- 
duced to  like  davery,  and  are  rendered  incapable  of  all 
pr<q>er^,  in  opposition  to  their  lordly  masters.  But 
though  the  xnales,  when  united,  havey  in  all  countries, 
bodily  foroe  sufficient  to  maintam  this  severe  tyranny  ; 
yet  such  v^t  the  insinuatioii,  address,  and  charms  of 
their  £sir  companions,  that  women  are  commmily  able 
to  break  the  confederacy,  and  share  with  the  other  sez^ 
all  the  rigbts  and  privileges  of  society. 

Wore  the  human  species  so  framed  by  nature  as  that 
each  individual  possessed  within  himself  every  faculty^' 
requisite  both  for  his  own  preservation,  and  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  his  kind :  Were  all  society  and  intercourse 
cut  off  betwisen  man  and  man,  by  the  primary  intention 
of  the  Supreme  Creator :  It  seems  evident,  that  so  soli- 
tary a  being  would  be  as  much  incapable  of  justice,  a» 
of  sodal  discourse  and  conversation.    Where  mutual  re- 
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^  andf  bappmcss^  he  wonld^  m  ew9tj  otcflMO^ 
tieVdhlf^'otlliMWorof  iMMMft/  '  ^  '  A  ih.  a  t  ^i^ti 

these  aw^  idiiiieAkdljrVniVmeeii  f 'Jtut/gk'^iilMtiJt^^ 

ofe  ^adciwy^nitdcly^M  'iJtlllyMihtdifcifcff  4fart  ill  >MHril|p 
Life  f  l^iTVrtitilf  ^»ieiai»yWwi  hM^H^'MitfgiMfkitiffi 

9ektl3:^o:4iie>  MiiM'^MfeiK^  flisU  iMM^f  2Mi««l^ 

<•<failt1%a%»)l^llht^ii^      iriBJy  <>HiH  <iiiMQ'^  X*« 
> ;  <1  .^:  tr.«;A !?««;; ::  ^BASCT  JdLv«;  >  ^-^jr-^  iiMii  ttdT 

4  n  aov 
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ifMi  Iftwwi  a^ifi.  iMBiii  lifcii  whli 

^cdl^ftMliitoiilhillliwal#  tvattld^aHiuiiIt'  b^M  ^■^^**^  and 

liiliiiWidiLisausCx  aafiSL  fas  tbb  JiM^difli^  MaMAUia^K 
liBAhA^hi^i6ii4uitaUia^lkitAABliikaikkl^Hi4^MAlaiiMi 

Tikit  Ihttt  ^Mn  fiR^attalllii^ 

l>  f  liBCi^ThiMi^  ftliwii~TMMii  «Mi^l^iA  Aifl^  hi  III  ■  §  a 
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obliged  the  dangerous  enthusiasts  to  reupunc^,  or  at 
least  conceal  their  tenets*  Perhaps  the  kvelkrs,  who 
cbamed  an  equal  distribi^tion  of  propertj,  were  a  kuid 
oipoliiieaJtsLnzticsy  which  arosa  from  the  reli^ous  spe- 
oieSy  and  more  qpenlj  avowed  their  pretensions ;  as  car-^ 
tjing  a  noiore  plausible  appearance,  of  being  practicable 
in  themselves,  as  well  as  useful  to  human  society. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  nature  is  so  liberal 
to  mankind,  that,  were  all  her  present3  equally  divided 
among  the  species,  and  improved  bj  art  and  industry, 
evacy  individual  would  enjoy  all  the  necessaries,  and 
even  most  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  npr  would  ever  be 
liable  to  any  ills,  but  such  as  might  accidentally  arise 
from^the  sickly  frame  and  constitution  of  his  body*  It 
must  also  be  ocmfessed,  that  wherever  we  depart  from 
this  equality,  we  rob  the  poor  of  more  satis£actio;n  than 
we  add  to  the  rich  ;  and  that  the  slight  gratification  of  ^ 
frivoiotts  vanity,  in  one  individna\^  freqtiently  costs  more 
^han  bread  to  many  families,  and  ev^n  prpviiupes*  Jt 
may  appear  withal,  that  theruj^e  of  equality*,  as  ijk  would 
be  highly  usi/ui,  is  nol  altogether  impracticable  ^  but  hfis 
taken  place,  at  least  in  an  imperfect  degree,  in  some  re- 
l^ublics  k  pardoularly  that  of  Spakta  ;  where  it  was  at- 
tended, it  is  said,,  with  the  most  beneficial  consequences. 
Not  to  mention^that^  AoaARlAN  laws,  ^o  frequently 
claimed  in  RoMEy  and  carried  into  execution  in  many 
GrE£I&  cities^  proceeded,  all  of  them,  from  a  genejral 
idea  o^  tlu^  utility  of  this  principle* 

But  hisl(»ians,  and  even  common  sense,  x^ay  inform 
us,  that  however  specious  these  ideas  o£  perfect  equality 
may  seem,,  they  are  really  at  bottom  in^racticabla  ;  and 
were  they  not  so,  would  be  extrcnacLjpermfious  to  human 
society.  Render  possessions  ever  so  equal,,  mens  different 
degrees  of  flrt,.oare,and  industry, wiU  immediately  brf ak 
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that  eqtialit;^;  Or,  if  jnotr  dieck  tWse  wtocs,  -  yw  te- 
duce  society  to  the  xnost  cxtremtt  indigttice^j  fiiid^  instead 
of  preventing  want  ^nd  bcggaty  in  a*f  ew,'  render  it  and-i 
voidable  to  the  \;«liole  comtuttnitj;  Tile  mdst  tigoroutf 
iftqtdsitioit^  tbo;isteqttl$ite  to- watch  eif^fy  inequality  on 
its  first  appearance  ;  and  the  most  severe  jutifldietfon,  to 
punish  and  redress  it.  Btt  besidesj^  that  so  innch  autho- 
tity  must  soon  degenerate  iirto  tyranny,  and  be  ported 
with  great  partialities;  who-eaii  possibly  be  p(lftKe$fl«d  of 
it,  in  such  a  situation  a^  is  here  supposed  ?  F^fecttequsu 
lity  of  possessions,  destroying  all  subordintftion^  westicefti^ 
eictremdy  the  autbotity  of  magistracy/  and  imtsf  icdttce 
all  power  nearly  to  a  levels  tti  well  a*  property; 

Wfe  may  conclude,  thereforif,  that,  in  ^der  to  esta- 
Wish  l^lvs  for  the  regulatidn  of  properly^  we  must  be  ac^ 
fainted  with  the  nsfctute  sad  situation  of  man^^uiust  re* 
jfect  appejtrances,'  i^hich  niaty  be  fels€l,  though ^^pecioas  ; 
and  md^t  search  for  those  rules,  Which  u-e,  on  tke  whole; 
most  i^efnl  arid  henvficialr  Vulgar  iiB»iilfe  ^nd  sfight  expe*^ 
rienfce  are  ^fEtiient  fbr  this  purpose' j^^where  men  give 
)lbt  way  to  too  selfish  avidity,  or  too  e^tenigiveenthusiasifti^ 
'  Who  sees  not,  for  instance,-*  that  whatever  is 'produced 
at  itfiprovisfd  by  a  mto*!f  art  or  mduStiy ,  ought  for  ever 
to  be  secured  to  him,  in  order  to  give  encoUrigethent  to 
Such  useful  habits  and  acdomplishments  ?  That  the  pro- 
perty ought  also  to  distend  "to  children  arid  relations  j  for 
^e  same  liitful  purpdte  ?  *  'That  it  may  be  ali^ated  by 
consent,  in  order  to'  te^et  that  comfcfere^  afadiniertoiiFse 
■^w«{idi-is  Sd  ^«yfnW  to  httxnan  society?  And  that  all 
Contracts  itnd'iJt'omise^  otfght  oatfcfWly  ^bc-fidfilled,  iii 
bfdelf' td'^fecut^ihUtufel  trust  afid  <:?onfi«^n<3e^  by  whieh 
the  gfenw'd  &/>mrof  mankind  is  i<yiifeSi"|«'omoted? 
^^^  Examiiie'the  writer!?  oh  <he  laws  of  nature,  "and^you 
'^iB*  always  find/  th?*,'  whateircr  'jrJidtEtal  ttiigi^f««t*lmt 
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«m.m  **i '^tiFBpte  r^sogo,  *(r,  pyjcry  rule  .^liicl?  thW 
*'^fe^A  ^!^^u  Po?*,vcwnc<? .  aAdt.iifip^)i.sities  of  ^ mwikind- 
A,.co^e^ni:Jh^,?f  tpf tediin.p^^  to  system^  W 
mprp^t)}o4ty,^hkn  if  it  had  J>e!?;^  Jfff^^  i|»  jtaros^cution 
<>fi?fl^'Pf\A  x*./.")       •'  -'.-;   y  -v-y  r,,  ,,. ,     ,   .  ,   ^  ,, 

^^,^*  ^¥?^  !?P  ."ff^W  and  ^at,^owr.f  sk^.pninstnic-^ 

(^]^ct»,.,i;frhji;}ij.];e9^ve.  tbe|»  appfUa^onf  are  of  ^them^^ 
a^lYfis^fQJ^eigl>^tq  us ;  tjiey  are, jtotaUy .  4isJ9ined,attid  se*  • 
parate4  from  us  ;  and  nothiiig  but  ttie,  general  interests 

pf  ,j^ti<^,ui,^;p^|ip^%  ca^c^  but,j5ft^y.n9t  deter^^ 
^ay^B^coJar  i^^amqqg$ftTep4^ which  are  aU  fj^i^lr 

ipW  ^i^fi^  ^c>r4(?J^to,.pt^veiit!^aj^  ipUi^^^n9<^^  an4  apjbi- 
««ity^  -  ¥*i*>VOl4d  W  ;tbe  ^o\;wSe  of  ,pfja)e|?jd  ^Uss^^^ 
t^n^t  Th^s>  pftwss^i^  ajbne^  aud  Sr^t.^o^ej^^^ig 
^j^sod  W  cWfraj.  pJK^imf^  wh^^  HoJ^j^l^lsef^i^ 
aoyipiOTfjdiflg.clai^  •  J^^ft^.p^^jil^^ga- 

pend  on  ytryisKghtfjonwiealpps.of  tbf  iB^agif^^W-tn^;! 

yrDoes  My  i^iie,  «<aniplQ>>  5e|pft^aor4ii\^^ 
itatc  all>i»gw4  to  iljie. private  Rctff^^F.pf  H#vi^^ 
aid  I  sacrifice  >to,  pvWic.  iateijies*  ,f  4i?%<9^<S\|5^bi^^^]bi^ 

terest  €ommonly  demand  so  equal  ^oid  impartial  an  aii- 
ttunistration«  -=----  -  r  - 


'  Sometim«'bbt4  atl^ty  and  'ti'n'alogy 'fsM,  JHd  le'ife ilW 

laws  oT  justiceii  ^otal  Wdrfti&lj*^  "'THusi'it'U  Bigiily  ■ 

req^uisitej  thai  prescription' <u:  Idn^^ossess^on  i^otiM  coii-^ 

veypioperty;  blitWhat  hutnbt*  if  fiiyS;  tt  iltorttft^i  of 

years  shoiild  1>e  suAcibit  for  that  pi^oiev'it  l^^Dp^is^' 

sible  for  reason  alone  to  determine.     Civi/  l^ivi'  hire 

atitfidi-i^.'aRd'a&igii'difft'tent 

icordiwg  fo  tfie  atfifctttit  uiiliiitx 

t  ■■  BHIkof  fexiiikH^eAHd'^-^ 

rs  of  most  tounti'ici,  [jrcscrilie 

cfiljttgajes,'  ihd  'cplitficts  df 'at 

mote  fbrmarn^QM'^f      ■•j    .   -    ■ .  ■■  n    ■  ■  ',  ■ 

In  general,  we  may  obsefve,  that  aB  qdeStions  <S"fia- 
perty"are'  Subordinate ' b  'the  iirt!folrHy'  6f'dt51  'laws, 
wiac\i  "eifcod^'  restrain,  iiicfdffy,  and  altdr'  the'rules  Of  na- 

t'Jus&eVacior^ng-to'the  ^arifcular*  t*^TKri«ar^  of 
p'ominQiiity,  "Th*  l^ws  "ha^,  of  ©light  to' have,  a 
O^if^t  ref^edce  to  the  poiistittfticin  of  goVcram^ftt;  th6 
ip'^ers,''the  £Jnnaie,"die  i^lS^ati,  the  toootoctco,  the 
Sit^ScSi'iSr'each  iocieijr.  A"  late  aftthot  of  gtnius,  as 
^^ih^Wl^ming,  has;  ^osccuted'th&  Snbjeet  iit  large; 
afid'h^eStiliUsh^^ffOTti  these  pfitfci^lisraiiyketti 'Ofpo- 
iilit^'fcnbWlec^e,  which  abounds  in  ingeirfjoas  aod^tijla 
iiantffiliUgljts,  and  Is  hbf  wanting  in'BoUdity*.  '  '>•; 
■  Whktif'atna^s prvpei^ff  Anything, tfrhieU-'itisSw- 
Cif  fife'ftttn,  and  *jr  Viiti  alone,' to  use.  '  fifcif  what  rule 

^^'fliiM  iwv^tecottrse- to  statutes,  g^6ms,  preoedeiru^ 
i^^&^St  iM  a  -fcimdr^- other  aircumstBHiciesi  lomt  d£ 
^tf^l^Sff-ar^'ctitisWftfiifia  infl^Wei  'sotee^  ki^tiahlf  Mid  'ar- 
itSft-^ry^^'feWfe^Hfiiniaie-  pbiht,  Ji}"itlnd)!:r^  all  pro- 
fei^y^i^^atei^fctlfe  ititcttfit  SM  haji^incis  bf  hn- 

»  E«NOTE[;r]  ■     '  " 
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mail  society.  Where  this  enters  Hot  into  cob$iderad6n, 
nothmg  can  appear  more  wHitnsicaly  unnatural,  and  even 
superstitious^  than  all  or  most  o(  fhe  laws  of  Justice  an4 
of  property. 

Those,  who  ridicule  vulgar  superstition^^  and  lexp0SQ 
the  folly  of  particular  regards  to  meats^  days,  places, 
postures,  apparel,  have  an  easy  task ;  while  they  consider 
all  the  qualities  and  relations  of  the  <)bjects,  and  discover 
no  adequate  cause  for  that  afFectioti  or  antipathy,  \rene* 
ration  of  horror,  which  have  so  mighty  an  influence  ovey 
a  considerable  jpart  of  mankind.  A  Syrian  wcrtild  Kive 
starved  rather  than  taste  pigeon  j  an  EG^t"trAK  t^duld 
not  have  approached  bacon :  But  if  these  speciieS  of  fobd 
be  exairriined  by  the  senses  of  sight,  smt^U,  or  taste,*  br 
scrutinized  by  the  sciences  of  chymistty,  medicihe,  or 
physics ;  no  diference  is  ever  found  between  thetn  ittii 
any  other  species,  nor  can  that  precise  circumstslnce''be 
pitched  on,  which  may  afford  a  just  foundation  ifor'  *the 
religious  passion.  A  fowl  on  Thursday  is  lawful  fbfod; 
on  Friday  abominable  :  Eggs,  in  this  house,  and  irf^s 
<fiocese,  are  permitted  during  Lent ;  a  hundred  J)ates 
farther,  to  ea't  them  is  a  damnable  sin.  This'caHh  or 
building,  yesterday  was  profane ;  to-day^  by  the  mutter- 
ing of  certain  words,  it  has  become  holy  and  skcfed. 
Such  reflections  as  these,  in  the  mouth  of  a  pbilosopMa", 
one  may  safely  say,  are  too  obvious  to  have  any  xnfln- 
ence ;  because  they  must  always,  to  every  than,  occ^^t 
Srst  sigbl ;  and  where  they  {Prevail  not,  o'f'i&feili^dV^, 
iiiey  are  surely  obstructed  by  education,  pfejtidic^,^'lftid 
passion,' hot  by  ignorancte  br  inistake.  '    '       i'^'-or  /r - 

It  may  ^appear  td^  a  cairete&yie^  brrathef  fif^fiJb^- 
'stracted  Vrefliciion^tli^^ 

jnto  all  tli'e  sen1:imenVbf  justice V  aridraat/^'tf'iifiiiffii:- 
pose  its  object,  or'what  we  caH~properly,~to  tbc  same 
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sc^tiny  of  sense  and  9pienci;>  he  will  not,  hy  the  most  ac- 
curate inqiiiryy  find  auy  .foundation  for  the  difference 
made  bj  moral  sentinAent,  .  I  may  lawfully  nourish  mj«. 
self  from  this  tree;  but  the  fruit  of  another  of  the  same 
species^  ten  paces  off,  it  is  criminal  for  me  to  touch.  Had 
I  worn  this  apparel,  an  hour  ago,  I  had  merited  the 
severest  punishment;  but  a  man,  by  pronouncing  a  few 
magical  syllables,  has  now  rendered  it  fit  for  my  use  and 
service.  Were  this  house  placed  in  the  neighbouring 
territory,  it  had  been  immoral  for  me  to  dwell  in  it ;  but 
being  built  on  this  side  the  riyer^  it  is  subject  to  a  diffe- 
rent rnxuiiqipal  law,  and,  by  its  becoming  mine,  I  incur 
no  blame  or  censure.  The  same  species  of  reasoning,  it 
may  be  thought,  which  so  successively  exposes  super- 
stition,  is  also  applicable  to  justice ;  nor  is  it  possible,  in 
the  one  case,  more  than  in  the  other,  to  point  out,  in 
the  object,  that  precise  quality  or  circumstance,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  sentiment. 

But  thei^  is  this  material  difference  between  supersti^ 
iion  znd  justice,  that  the  former  is  frivolous,  useless,  and 
burdensome ;  the  latter  is  absolutely  requisite  to  the  well- 
being  of  mankind,  and  existence  of  society.     When  we 
abstract  from  this  circumstance  (for  it  is  too  apparent 
ever  to  be  overlooked),  it  must  be  confessed,  that  all  re- 
gards to  right  and  property,  seem  entirely  without  fbun-^ 
dation,  as  much  as  the  grosses^t  and  most  vu^ar  supersti-^ 
ition.     Were  the  interests  pf  society  nowise  concerned, 
it  is  a&  unintelligiblfl^'  why  another's  articulating  certain 
vft^nds,:  implying  consent,  ^hould  change  the  nature  pf 
my  actions  with  regard  to  a  particular  object,  as  why 
t!y4;^itn^g.of^,l^tufgy  by  a.priest,  in  a  certain  habit 
.a^^ppsture,  slv>uld  dedicate  a  heap  of  bricks, and  timber,. 
and  render. it,  tj^nceforth  and  for  ever,  sacred*. 


•  See  NOTB  [U.] 
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though  diversified  in  their  shape,  figure,  and  materially 
The  purposes  of  the  latter,  directed  to  the  convenienck^s 
of  human  life,  discover  not  more  plainly  theit  c^tigi^ 
from  reason  and  reflection,  than  do  those  of  the  forme^ 
ivhich  point  all  to  a  like  end.  ^ 

I  need  not  mention  the  variations,  which  all  the  rul^ 
of  property  receive  from  the  finer  turns  and  connections 
of  the  imagination,  and  from  the  subtleties  and  abstrac 
tions  of  law-topics  and  reasonings.  There  is  no  possi- 
bility of  reconciling  this  observation  to  the  notion  of 
original  instincts.  ' 

What  alone  will  beget  a  doubt  concerning  the  thewy, 
en  which  I  insist,  is  the  influence  of  education  and  ac- 
quired habits,  by  which  we  are  so  accustomed  to  blame 
injustice,  that  we  are  not,  in^. every  instance,  conscious 
of  any  immediate  reflection  on  the  pemieious  conse- 
quences of  it.  The  views  the  most  familiar  to  us  arc 
apt,  for  that  very  reason,  to  escape  us ;  and  what  we 
lv|ve  very  frequently  performed  from  certain  motives, 
we  are  apt  likewise  ta  continue  mechanically,  without 
recalling,  on  every  occasion,  the  reflections  which  first 
determined  us.  TThe  convenience,  or  rather  necessity, 
which  leads  to  justice,  is  so  universal,  and  everywhere 
points  so  much  to  the  same  niles,  that  the  habit  takes 
place  in  all  societies  ;  and  it  is  not  without  some  scru- 
tiny, that  we  are  able  to  ascertain  its  true  origin.  The 
matter,  however,  is  not  so  obscure,  but  that,  even  in  com- 
mon life,  we  have,  every  moment,  recourse  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  public  utility,  and  ask,  What  must  become  of  the 
worldy  if  such  practices  prevail  ?  How  could  society  suh^ 
sist  under  such  disorders  ?  Were  the  distinction  or  sc- 
paration  of  possessions  entirely  useless,  can  any  one 
conceive  that  it  ever  should  have  obtained  in  society  ? 

Thus  we  seem,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  attained  a 
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kncM-lcdge  of  the  forct  of  that  principle  here  insisted 
on,  and  can  detenriine  what  degree  of  estectn  6r  intiral 
appf obatioii  tnaj*  TtsUlt  from  reflettions  on  public  inte- 
rest and  utility.  The  necessity  of  justice  toihe  stijp^ 
port  of  societj»is  the  SOLE  foundation  of 'that' -virtue; 
imd  sin^e  no  nidral  excellence  is  more  highly  estdftxied, 
'tW^-'thay  conclude,  that  this  circumstance  of  lisefidSiess 
has>  in  general,  the  strongest  energy,  and  most  ient&e 
cdmmiftd  over  our  sentiments.  It  must,'  thferefbiie.  Tie 
Ae  source  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  merit  ascribed-tb 
humanity,  benevolence,  friendship,  public  spirit,  and 
cthfet  social  virtues  of  that  statnp ;  as  it  is  the  SOLE 
source  <rf  the  moral  approbation  paid  to  fidelity,  justice, 

r  t  r 

Veracity,  integrity,  and  those  other  estimiable  and  usie- 
fdl  qualities  and  principles.  It  is  entirely  agreeable  to 
thcTules  of  philosophy,  and  even  of  common  reakoi ; 
v^hefe  any  principle  has  been  found  to  have  a  gieat 
fbrcfe  and  energy  in  one  instance,  to  ascribe  to  it  a  lifce 
enefgy  in  'all  similar  instances.  This  indeed  is  New*^ 
ifoir^s^chiejf  nileof  philbftDphising*.  '  -  ^ 
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SECTION  IV. 


OF  POLITICAL  SOCIETr. 


Had  ereiy  man  soffident  sagacity  to  peFceive,  at  a^ 
times,  the  strong  interest,  which  binds  him  to  the  ob« 
servanoe  of  justice  and  eqliitj,  and  strength  of  mind 
sufficient  to  persevere  in  a  steady  adherence  to  a  general 
and  distant  interest,  in  opposition  to  the  allurements  of 
present  pleasiure  and  advantage  $  there  had  never,  in  that 
case,  been  any  such  thing  as  a  government  or  political 
society ;  but  each  man,  foUoiraig  his  natural  liber^, 
had  lived  in  entire  peace  and  harmony  with  all  others. 
What  need  of  positive  la"^,  where  natural  justice  is,  of 
itself,  a  sufEcient  restraint  ?  Why  create  magistratesj^ 
where  there  never  arise  any  disorder  or  iniquity  ?  Why 
abridge  our  native  freedom,  when,  in  every  instanoe,  the 
utmost  exertion  of  it  is  found  innocent  and  beneficial  ? 
It  is  evident,  that,  if  government  were  totally  useless, 
it  never  coidd  have  place,  and  that  the  SOLE  founda- 
tion of  the  duty  of  ALLEGIANCE  is  the  advantage 
which  it  procures  to  society,  by  preserving  peace  and 
prder  among  mankind. 

When  a  number  of  political  societies  are  erected,  and 
maintain  a  great  intercourse  together,  a  new  set  of  rulea 
are  immediately  discovered  to  be  use/ul  in  that  particu- 
lar situation ;  and  accordingly  take  place  under  the  title 
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of  LAWS  of  NATIONS.  Of  this  kind  are,  the  to- 
crednessr  of  the  pmptuk  of  ambussado^s,  abstaitdng  from 
poisoned  anm,  quarter  in  war,  with  others  6f  that  kind, 
^ich  are  plainly  calculated  for  the  advantage  of  states 
snd  kingdoms,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 

The  tales  of  justice,  such  ns  prevail  among  individu- 
als, are  not  entirely  s4s(pended  am^ng  political  societies. 
All  princes  pretend  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  other  prin- 
ces ;  and  some,  no  doubt,  without  hypocrisy.  Allian- 
ces and  treaties  are  every  day  made  between  indepen- 
dent states,  which  would  only  be  so  much  waste  bf 
parchmfctit.  If  they  were  not  found;  by  experience,  to 
have  some  influence  and  authority.  But  here  is  the  dif- 
fetence  between  kingdoms- and- IndiVidads.  Human 
nature  cannot,  by  any  means,  subsist  withotrt  the  asso- 
ciation of  individuals  ;  and  that  association  nevtr  cotlld 
have'place',  were  no  regard  paid  to  the  laws  of  equity 
and  justice.  Disorder,  confusion,  the  war  of  all  against 
all,  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  silch  a  licentious 
Conduct.  But  nations  can  subsist  without  intercoufse. 
They  may  eVen  subsist,  in  some  degree,  under  a  geneiial 
war.  The  ot)S(5rvance  of  justice,  though  useful  among 
them,  is  not  guarded  by  so  strong  a  necessity  as  ainbng 
individuals;  and  the  »2orrt/o5/y["fl^/o«  holds  proportion 
with  the  usefutness.  All  politicians  will  allow,  and  ihost 
philosophers,  that  REASONS  of  STATfi  niay^'^m 
particular'  emergencies,  dispence  with  the  rules  of  jus- 
tice,* and  invalidate  any  treaty  or  alliance,  where  tii6 
Strict  otseri^ance  of  it  would  be  prejudicial,  in  a  consi-« 
durable  degree,  to  either  of  the  Contracting  parties.  But 
nothiuff  less  than  the  most  extreme  necessity,  it  is  con- 
fessed,  can  justify  individuals  iii  a  breach  of  promise^  or 
ati  invasion  of  the  properties  of  othersi 
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In  a  confederated  commonwealth,  such  as  the  Ach j£ an 
republic  of  old,  or  tljie  Swiss  Cantons  and  United  Pro- 
vinces in  modem  times ;  as  the  league  has  here  a  pecu- 
liar utility f  the  conditions  of  umon  have  a  peculiar  sa- 
credness  and  authoritj^  fuid  a  violation  of  them  would 
be  regarded  as  no  less,  or  even  as  more  criminal,  than 
any  private  injury  or  injustice. 

The  long  and  helpless  infancy  of  man  requires  the 
combination  of  parents  for  the  •  subsistence  of  their 
young  ;  and  that  combination  requires  the  virtue  of 
CHASTITY  or  fideHty  to  the  marriage  bed.  Without 
such  an  utility ^  it  will  readily  be  o\yned,  that  such  a  vir- 
tue would  never  have  been  thought  of  *. 

An  infidelity  of  this  ns^ure  is  much  more  pernicious 
in  women  than  in  men*  Hence  the  laws  of  chastity  are 
much  stricter  over  the  one  sex  than  over  the  other. 

These  rules  have  all  a  reference  to  generation ;  and  yet 
women  past  child-bearing  are  no  more  supposed  to  be 
exempted  from  them  than  those  in  the  flower  of  their 
youth  and  beauty.  General  rules  are  often  extended  be- 
yond the  principle  whence  they  first  arise  j  and  this  in 
all  matters  of  taste  and  sentiment.  It  is  a  vulgar  story 
at .  Paris,  that,  during  the  rage  of  the  Mississippi,  a 
hun[ip-backed  fellow  went  every  day  into  the  Ru£  j>E 
QniNCEMPOix,  where  the  stock-jobbers  met  in  great 
crowds,  and  was  well  paid  for  allowing  them  to  make 
use  of  his  hump  as  a  desk,  in  order  to  sign  their  con- 
tracts upon  it.  Would  the  fortune,  which  he  raised  by 
this  expedient,  make  him  a  handsome  fellow  ;  though  it 
be  confessed  that  perspnal  beauty  arises  very  much  from 
ideas  of  utility  ?  The  imagination  is  infiuenced  by  assp-' 
clations  of  ideas ;  which,  though  tl^ey  arise  at  first  fromt 
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distributive  justice  among  themselves,  and  Irecat^^thbio 

'  I  hau^  a'^ddbking-  dompamoo;  ^iys  Ad'OKAiAo^to^ 
vetb^  finho  stsvo:  fti^j^.  Tlieffblnr^af^ffie  fastdBtf 
baubfa«hoixU  ht  IniriUrmotenxrf  tibE«ridn^'inroi:]iei3^tb 
givr ftdlaoojie' to  AeioHtcs o£ tbe  ne&t«l        ^         : .l^ 

Aoftong  adtit»ij9iy'  Trfwre  -aa  iminfiml  gidlanti7i';i£rci)» 
vered  mth  a>thin  Veal  of  mysUcyi  isf  fn  isb^  degresi 
authorised  bj  custom,  there  immecliatel;^  arise  ibmtioi 
rules,  calculate  J  for  the  coftveniency  of  that  attacmment. 
The  famous  court  or  parliaimcnt  of  love  in  Provekce 
formerly  decided  air difficuTt  cases  of  this  nattire. 

In  societies  for  play,  there  ^e  laws  required  for  the 
conduct  of  the  game ;  'and  these  laws  are  different  in 
each  game.  The  fouhdatibn,  I  own,  of  such  societies  is 
frivolous ;  and  the  laws  are,  in  a  great  measure,  thoiigli 
iiat  altogether,  capricious  and  arbitrary. '  So  faf  is  there 
a  material  diflTefence  between  them  and  the  rules  of  jus- 
tice,  fidelity,  and  loyalty.  '  The  general  societies  of  men 
are  iabgolutcly  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  the  spedesj 
and  the  public  convenichcy,  which  regulates  morals,  is 
inviolably  established  in  th^  nature  of  man,  and  of  the 
world,  in  which  he  lives*.  The  comparison,  therefore*, 
in  these  respects,  is  very  iihper feet .  We  may  only  learn 
from  if  the  necessity  of  rules,  wherever  men  have  any 
intercourse  with  each  other.    '       '  /"  «   -  -.j 

They  cannot  even  pass  each  other  on  the  road  with- 
out  riiles^  ,  Waggoners,  coachmen,  arid  postilions  have 
principles,  by  'which  they  give  the  way;  and  these  are 
chiefly  founded  on  mutual  ease  and  convenience .  Some- 
times also  they  are  arbitrary,  at  least  deptndent  on  i 
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is  impossible  for  men  so  much  as  to  mardei^64«&li^$Clii^ 
wh^ogfegteliltegtr  aqctinanrimtpand)  qfyiiba^Af  jtt8tkfe  ind 
boiioari  >nrirlB»ftBtkil^£as.«f«j)ia6  poooe;-' c^ 
tit3t>iportiF^:lLind'bf  hKoac^'esancibAnB^  as&dU^ivheAlerr^ 
boxers,  cudgel*{]la]reni;  gfaidiaitio^,)b  cdgi^atedlb^  fixed 
furiiidiplesi  r  t  ClqBEniacnninterest  ^attd^tilil^  '^^en^  anfiUli* 
lEfyTa:]Eii3BdaEd  of  t^ht«o(i'wn)r%Binimgithe^pdbdesl^ 

-  .  «  Sec  NpT^iV.]^,    '    r  •     F      r 
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SECTION  V. 


WHY  UTILITY  PLEASES. 


PART  I. 

(t  stettiA  so  natural  a  l3i<mght  to  ^scribe  to  their  utility 
die  praist  which  we  bestow  on  the  social  virtues^  that 
one  woidd  expect  to  meet  with  this  principle  every 
%here  in  moral  writers^  as  the  chief  foundation  of  their 
xeasoning  and  inquiry.  In  common  life,  we  may  oh* 
serve^  that  the  durcumatanoe  of  utility  isjdways  appealed 
to ;  aor  is  it  supposed^  that  a  greater  eulogy  can  be  given 
to  liny  man,  than  to  display  his  usefulness  to  the  public 
ttid  enumerate  his  services,  which  he  has  performed  to 
tosnkind  and  society.  What  praise^'  even  of  an  inant« 
Suie  Ibrqi,  if  the  regulari^  and  elegance  of  its  parts  de« 
Itroy  not  its  fitness  for  any  useful  purpose !  And  how 
latisfiMtory  an  apology  for  any  disproportion  or  seeming 
deformity,  if  we  can  show  the  necessity  of  that  particular 
constmction  for  the  use  intended  !  A  ship  appears  more 
beautiful  to  an  artist,  or  one  moderately  skilled  in  navi* 
gation,  where  its  prow  is  wide  and  swelling  beyond  its 
poop,  than  if  it  were  framed  with  a  precise  geometrical 
regularity,  in  contradiction  to  all  the  laws  of  mechanics. 
A  building,  whose  doors  and  windows  were  exact 
squares.  Would  hurt  the  eye  by  that  very  proportion ;  as 
in  adapted  to  the  figure  of  a  himian  creature,  for  whose 


itSi 


sEeTftwnV. 


'-■'^'^m^fii!ki(^''m  SiRevSmy-iS^ftdiStKmM^  for  th^ 
•B«4*^s■tfo<^tst■'Wsisorf¥o^•lfejMii^■i^ 

-taUe,  and  wbdue  their  natttfaT^tifeft^^tS^iefifeBflais, 


-2 


Wht  tJi||{]|rr|Vc{^£s.  26j 

ftadiftnrfi.    ,JSo  that  xiothinfl'  caaJbeuiuorft^iBULDiccfiQiUiI  Hm/x 

ft  }^»r^jiff»§<y  39#i  W*^WW!f»-=.W5^#«!«tft»<>-4fiff- 
atfections.    ^d  as  the  public  ntility  of  tht;*^  jf^;ipt)}|^.is 

We  applaud  the  practice  of  justice  and  hamanitj,  hy 
Which  alorie~lhe  social  confeda:ic7~can  be  maJntaiBod, 

'S-4  ' 


ts     J 


r» 


< 


V 


mA  0¥tif  mat  ^e^iipyi^^Mxs^ 

MXiiSl9bAt\  ^  *  'i  moil  :*t,.£}iu»vi>6  ^sts  q£3i  y^tb 

This  deducdoa  of  Mihte4F^rifiraff4K^,Pfa^d^«egi^ 

td'friMte^ibterest,  isifo^dl9H)cy«^flMgfil,^^<Bt9%ot 

ri€ioc(&4el&dis idttln^ t(y oj^di^ life %it]Mil}!keotfli^q  V 

ll»5>  lu^a^c^  t^f  >self4iitereat;*^fi^^UfQr  dym«ttfi^^6f 
'  A  geaiii^oAs,  a'twt^^er^  %*'ik)*k  flerf;^  ]pl^ftrriiid^l^  A 

tion  for  virtue,  we  readily  perceive  and  avd^^tM  i&?iL  « 
tii)<i"6f  Ihfese  dSst&iet^h«meiits/^^!d}  iac^  a'^V^^Aif- 
fereiit'fcefiigkMMiifeti^  ohtlib-Mhd9^^<r^ifi^Plfel^i 
h^i^tnmore\!lstmtf,Xfhcr6  tHegei«fotS4teili(iiifei6i 
tiiMl^dbrithTfe^^Wbiir  ^^r^  toj^^i 

of  pra!§^,Wfifeliv^  fe^it«h;ai'e^^/\via€«flii!ic&eM. 
statoVc;  ^ka  #6fe^itt€ifl^t1o^  *tM^  WW 

♦  SwlNOTE  [AA.J 


thej  reap  any  advantage  from  the  actions  wlii$hnmfr|)^ 
6«pape9d{«o^4^1|Bf(^j^f|^illii  In^teH^Sfih  i>iA  T 

stances  iii  wbi9lMhwir4«jfe06*ci)|^^ 

nent  and  c«t»o|^jW^?r'toW»ei|^Ayi«^d^^ 

the  esteem JMldtJif^fi^fitiAli  of^M]fim.iaai^lp^irYl^ 

.Be^f«b-rUved'W|^4>o99e«afd  ttos^nohte  qiialitfeg  1  )A(^^ 
«Nm9tqn^^  ]»(0Kweyfar|fo£  aU.Dtbtts^  the^MMdnatoifdlto 
aet£»loi(r^i9rni^  cMc(9»  £b9«iu:  9ffnl^i^'«n4¥a}tAppMe6fll^ 
.^Gjiri(n^a(^e^-a'«mt«sa)An^  m  t^^t^  ^oilKKSltei^ 
of  partief^  ^^ei^ed  -^  fiw^^^  tQ4  piM0t?f ,;>«l)3r^bi«r«kH 
qu^Qe,r<lie  bmifMi^enb  o^.a^ahk^itdtemrf  r^^v^oWhe 

^^^iJii^^exgl^ira^d  i5€i(^ti^g<^n(|  willll«#ptict  of  <HID«04 

f>&£f  city,  where  even  enemies  fire  s(^£^0ff0U^J  Vir^cie; 
daovigl|>i%}ai»  ecNen^%(here  ploase^l^i^^  r.A^  ;w;e  Also 
I^Yf  ^  i^;jni9t  tohutefo^  pm$(^  aad((Qipr(^atiQ|ii  9|»ir 
4Qh  wf  |^fjtr?!ipt  tl^e'sentiia^^f  y^h^^,^^ 
action  passed  at  Athens  about  two  tho§i$;aD4:^eiMra:9^q^ 
aa4^;t^^4^  pj^iifoasaainea  w^^e  v]|£saifiH£34uid'9£* 

i:J*^^««V  i^§^^*^f  '^^Fbj^efaj«&^  05<^f|a»wi^ 
tbi^lJs^fi^wnojtpestijHM^ti  ^A^  l|ad'it.tha^|iA»^p»?b 
iqfi^)ljMf[JiyftBgq<^^  3*Jppose4*^il  woiAdftimi)  wtfl^SWi^* 
ev?^  5gw<»qf  itigOyaivJ  alinojJI^rj  .^<|0rt«j^5MWKWl»ch 

fiicts  and  arguments,  to  say,  that  we  transport  ourselves, 
by  the  force  of  imagination,^  ^ptodj^stant  ages  and  coun* 


arise  from  a  known  wa^VwQ^^fgfo  fiSBa?#^3^S? 
cor  reo/ interest  is  still  kept  in  view^  and  is  often  ao 
knovrledged  t6  be  cntitelj^  jfi^inct  from  the  ii^aginar j> 

nian  ao4  iieUeC  o£  <r(9ii)f  ^etgs«  ,i  £$^lhib4jattg}»A|iteiii» 
herMSSftf  ted  J>jc^tiM^fffiflen^  ;>«»l9Qt 

psesra|lf  iuit>.iaBQeptil,jb»iidsfta^^  andithfi 

^Mitviittriria^ifiegfflMWC  i^.t]te  ioh|^«t^i.  >  <CttstQaiLiKltm^}eQQib> 
silefi.o^t0  3heigblsiaadfs)9ci|a^   aQd.we^ft£;6ffdsQ»B 

ihe  twtwtw^i t^bfchcJrodbrm^  ^fitfatgcteiisaiidaaapiiegfc; 
«id:^e  ]]Biom^vq[itkfaitiiaia;i»i]2sehr^tejao  aanicBtas^cnifr. 
ttij^^of  ImaBd^  ^  Jiu>i^ddlioa^'fcdiii§l«iogvqp«agpite 
o£the  mcfit  nuiifl8l»jdisti»a^s«ij8;bel^ 
Sudv<frcqi|fiB(lL  momat^^imi^^jikaiviij^i^ 
J^fe^tou^nouaseiail  Jdndft  (^iBtocdidttsraunititiiisy^hftt 
a»x)hifiC4t<iif  iid^  jfimdjea3J»^»99^  oH'Miwtaliio/^si^  inor 

-RiyetwucBchtotg  chttdi^i|rhiii.«%|||$.th^(|^^         of 
idtospuit  is]  isa^amLblQijjiat  mr^SQfiiifctm^^#i^t$^^ 
,,and  «i^ptetita«l£,iafli«ec6  ^j^smAwQif^O^t^pi^^j^ 
iU  yaefia%«sii]ag»eea)jkvfnd:4«gja^ 

Bu^,«j|^/^AFpn^^dwtiqEpr.««QeJj^  ?W5#j. 

Whose^iniferest,  thcnt>t2Jat  0imimu^i^iE^i^B<H:q§^!^' 
piS9ba;tiion  ftefipmtljr^xttmdsrfftrti^  ^itTjaftmbxifeMfow 


War  Xhxttrt  "HtAti?,  agy 

he^tlbk'iMeiK^'dtVIMi&^b'iitieivei  by  tlje  chhnttftet 
^'^m^"^^6iea'hPi  '^A'ihi^,  we  maj  ikmdaibSf 
^Mk^  f«ttU6<ef,'!  i^  lii^'urtiBy' indifferent  to  i^  -'jfy 
■ci^ti^i  i^<^»<pKh<S^,''ii«  skaU  discover  oii%-  fttat 

s^i^K^^hmiii^^miiaxM:- '    '  -  "''^^  '■■■', 

Self-love  is  a  pnftt^l#Jm'>lii9m»fwttict^«£8tidb«B* 
JM8S9e  ^liiqgjf^iqMid  liio^ifiMirtgt  of^eaK(b>i«diyidini  it  ia 

vfdt4aiQ  It'  fMittctmfotf'  our  <nra'hftnMM9i!|^ai4.p8ei^^ 

lioQ  ^B^ibfattBy  .t8tkfa6(io^ar4iiB^ft8a»er/  t(;vfnu«b.«2iAp. 

•sBsteiJli<  tadP:a«tioiis ;,  tfa^.  defiomttialckjk.^  the  jabjeds^iof 
^th^yfiaoslaiaeotty.  s>ii!iua^4x  vim^^i  Asy^^olistrvicd,  ^diat 
jdiDfanKftihAd:  M  ^mitncf  to  iuoeoBsfl  ifat^  hanBiaoa^  and! 
afaeladlem&e  ndoecf  of  manfcind ;  Jdiej)  «sks4i  ^  whpflier 
it«fe0e^pMflb]^i|ftat'\v&ooaldlia«eaa]rfCm^^  (Conccn 
fbxr  wytfety^  09  tty^dbrntewotad  rcaeatnniit  ttf  the.trel* 

dder^flU  tfatw^Mttiitieamutt  «Uid]£oa4iMmJo£  fiB}£;>Io¥e^ 
aad  they  diboe^itimd!  a  ^MM^ttce^^^^eaMf  fiir  tbisruioi^raaf 

'^^tl^^H'TliX^Ui/Syfm  ^KQiaff4«<|ntttaUird^Bfhilfno^ 
£M^BM<:^^8^eftSM$ie#4^  a#the¥A)((w?i«7A(tfiP9uritfiii^ 

-iHi}^  JlP^as  isWi  ^wteary  >  Andi^iist  jn»  obscirKPcd:  ib'e 


iM  i-S]£(3ttcm^  ^. 


1. 1 


wtr  must  MfkNuMfrflie  tlfedlrfiMfi^B^iiSMifiis'M'^e^ 
adopt  a  more  poUic  aftctioo,  and  aHow  ^M  tte^Sli^ 

tMlJMifif'dMMa  ii^iiiiitttti>  MHPAii('ii£cMifi3S  be  Oct 
ibtmjs'imiM»e^^A^i'iatMi6t  t^i^^  it^'feUoV^ir, 
tiwt  'fWi^'  <bki|i^«»lli^'«oiitillMftfei'  td'^the 'haptntlesi  6i 
«x»ety  tecommends  itMtf '  d:h(fe6tf^  ib'tMir  ap^tiadodi 

|t«%(»^  fo»«Mtki9e«i(i^«6M&t^ir^iiieM^,-'4^ile&^!fig^%.' 

humanity  and  benevoleace  ?  Or  to  conceive,  ^^Sii'We 

a«biln  «  MiM  <MMaflb<%idi(Hak' tMmUysIs'}  ^ReffilAii^ 
•  person  to  solitude,  mdW^Haei  m'^fSu^"^^ 
^*lF(«4k»9e«8«I^4»'«|^ttcidiitiVJ^k!fid<f«^tiiiA^ 

«ifti|uiiiwii)tofttaAitffeyih4as  f»ii/«^  iiiiiii0SB°%£' 

1e  lo-noil  ^*^.  ^-^^-^^  ">■»  T      h  :.  ■■  nEiniiil  dnw  mi-sm 
Hiunani  vutoi.  Hos. 


Why  UTiZiiTT 'f  I'S^tBEs.  2^ 


~»         r«       1 


sjmpathj  in  the  prospoc^^^^ilHKl^  j«}^(W4$W(.«lmC 

the  prospect  of  so  gujdB  ]nntlliy,saiad 
the  strongest  ttft^d^iflblik  J8^tt^ 


t»9  -  SfEffBSSHx  r.YH  W 

tvor  i9fe^?i)^cft)t!oti  i«rricpaita)86?  %boiit^  ^imf  HilubgVetill 

p}daMrQf(Mrrti]Mttai«ii8^^  ^iof.ouirfflBiMns'bQ^iqMidiis^iB 

>  :;Af :ii|»iit  !iyhflr€4ter8htiie^lfae«ti»  i^ioiflBediateijdetitR^ 
os^/'CQ^tfott^'  wmsemoot ;  &AlJ8vpBricticaBs^ifix6iiti&4^ 
affected  xivith  erery  senjdment  ivfiich  he  Antbiwitigitis 

8np<»,Qf:i|.|uUta|idi#|fQ(^7aQd>misri.'te  a^degtertofimtliW 

•  w£^ifQfy.<lBf)^9qiii/nit'o£ithe'ihc^^  li}rm^i&3fiil'^det,'<xi 
$o«imiijpi09todiTi)sik'/^fan^  %'mtg^^to''ihft  sfiitsddtisfi 
Viho^  Mwe(9pi'^litoiUe^Ter80irt;f  cttjerbdepomkb  anniofrlntfB 

|^pef]|mftgefrkKf-ilte#ram9j.':->T  i  ^v  d:j-:*  v?!:!  :?Joo^ 
I  Mi^clve  )t07jfninit':cn»9ie&oiLCiwislie9^  aad.^  iiitenujyft 
the  happiness  of  the  faTouritc  ^halatftei^  i^feel^x^sbni 
^ble^<tiii(ijitjfc>^isittd  ceoeerii*  ^J3i^  where' ^heiraiiffcs&igs 

te  f^.^imSSmi0Y^a»^^  Bordmnie^teti^textst in  ^tcflVf 
tf^Ht^hd^fOUgibJ^  if  po«alile^.ta:beiki^oididi%*/fiierprfet; 

and  checking  the  progress  of  the  passions. 


Why  tJxiiftfcJ  ftifcisEs. 

the  sea-shore,  though  he  presented  the  0tost'^^gififi^ 
fiinlrtjefaifat^ihsBBiBrc^  hr  Moletdbd  lo^lKaL^(«tii«$>in''hid 
Vk6ffOii;alSbtBqdfAo6iiiii^  kbiMif,  arid  '4fmffst,^m1[^fti 

"g/Af  Ivhiobiat^adB  cv«f^  doti(»ptM»'  ^^hiut»iif  hfappi^ 

When  I  was  twenty,  says  a  French  powj'  OvW'iW^ 

3Djr  &fXDiiiSit(rci  NtoKilixmdr ooty;  J  ^eelkci'ft^'ii^RAljE. 

sion,  when  well  represented,  can  he  entirely  i«^B8fareait>o 
ns^  bqcliuse  Aererb  xiiO]]e|rii>£^iiti[oh}|9V«^'tiituFh^'kot 
iK^atbtatlaq^  ftt!leait:Dl3!ieiseedi  3nd^Aim^ihdf(l«s;  n^JHId 
fitfeiUtninssB  <tfTi|iQetEyit(i  \fsitKfftvioijfViiSSiic^&^t^:^HM^ 
Tm/hy^r^^  lisiAgi^  v«iufc.:)tfe{)i9^t^mi^  zanA  ikkkk  'it 
look  like  truth  and  reality:?' ^' A  tsk-mB^^]mi^;<fhhi^ 
^vvjpftrcg^ir  thal^  realh3ris^fouind/<QiK^0Hiidsrwe^tffi^$ed 
tm-ho^sisoixgly  adeaedi-Vy  ie;t  f/)  'li*  lo  ps'iniqq  v.l  mI* 
-y;dbi]^Jtcimtf event)  «:piabe  ofineiVQ^t^iwItbli^tiie'ititft. 
of  StotefSfrfns9rinoevt{r^nuu9y^idda^  19  tfiebt^p'^ 
efttmoiet^iisteifesdiigf  i(nreiiltPt%dsftT«^l^«&'i«lidliiare'^ir$i«^ 
immediately  t9i{pge&:>  t^fivdilinicffi^ti^  ^  i^  ^^(j^gafrt 
it^kkcdkri^^Uutrdrindi  airaditf,'s6£dQni^^teik#l^lt}#ith 

ofiDthfb  jibcasiot^itathc^aiiirsanw  aak^^odb/til^^Sfttei^^  <ttf 


n%  sictsovt  T. 


Xht  'M'^w^g*^  of  E  biifcacy  itstti  ^  f^lm  fi^tMrtaifiiti/fnt  t 
bet  wppid  te  aq  qateclwniBinf  »t  all»  did  oat  oar  heartt 
beat  witii  concfpoodenA  auivcaicfldft  to  thoic  wbicb  axe 
dcscsibed  br  Ac  hutariiA* 

TBOGT0ims  ind  GuzpciAaDtv  support  with  diffi« 
coltj  car  attciitiyi }  whik  the  £Drs^r  describes  the  tri* 
till  nsncoanttfi  of  the  soiall  cities  of  Grju;cx,  aad  the 
laHler  the  hannlcis  wacs  of  Pisa.  The&w  persons  in- 
tecestedp  aad  the  small  interest^  fill  not  the  imagiiiatioiv 
and  engage  not  the  affections*  The  deep  distress  of  the 
ymmtrotts  Athenian  army  before  Syracuse  ;  the  dan- 
ger, whidt  so  nearly  threatens  Venice  ;  these  excite 
compassion  $  these  move  terror  and  anxiety. 

The  indiffiunenty  nunteresting  style  of  Suetonius, 
equally  with  the  masterly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  may  con- 
vince tts  of  the  cruel  depntvity  of  Nero  or  Tiberius  : 
but  what  a  difference  of  sentiment !  While  the  former 
coldly  relates  the  facts ;  and  the  latter  sets  before  oar 
eyes  die  venerable  figures  of,  a  Sorakus  and  a  Thra^ 
sea,  intfepid  in  their  &te,  and  ooly  moved  by  the  melt- 
ing sorrows  of  their  &iends  and  kindred.  What  sjm^ 
pathy  then  touches  every  human  heart !  What  indigna- 
tion against  the  tyrant,  whose  causeless  fear  or  unpro- 
voked malice  gave  rise  to  such  detestable  barbarity  \ 

If  we  bring  these  subjects  nearer :  If  we  remove  aB 
auspicioii  of  fiction  and  deceit :  What  pow^^rfid  concem 
is  excited,  and  how  much  superior,  in  masy  inetances, 
to  the  narrow  attachments  of  self-love  and  private  in- 
terest !  Popular  sedition,  party  seal,  a  devot^  obe- 
dience  to  factious  leaders  \  these  are  s<mie  of  the  saost 
visib],e,  though  less  laudable  efiects  of  tiiis  social  sym- 
pathy in  human  nature. 


is  not  able  to  detach  us  entirely  frd^'^ftt"  oarriersn 

suffer  for  him;  And  it  is  a  cul#!  fei  cHticlsIn^  that  every 
c^f^ii^iwrnoi'Sfiisiakt^^^^^  to 

^4^'  9!  »yiQpattxj>  iharsh  ftsd  diiagreelVle  fo  t^e  ^ar# 
Nay^  yfhen  me  ran  over  >  a-  book-  f^illf  o«&?  ey*;  wd  att% 
9(9oiBUe  of.'suchuxdiannctfuoa^tbii^^  ;  becanl^  we 

9lill  axsa^ne,  that  a  person  recites  it  to  us^  and  stift^ 
from  4he  .proiiiinciatitm  of  ihefiie  jairrihg  sotinds;  Sd 
ddiotte  is  cmr  ffympa^y !      '        v 

£asy  and  unconstraiued  pd^tufes  atid  xhotions  are  id* 
Vga^%  beaatilul :  An  air  ef  health  an^  "i^Igour  is  agree- 
able; ^Clo&es- which  waring  withotrt  biirtheiiihg  *  the 
body ;  which  cover^  without  imprisoftiiig  ^he  Kitibs^  are  * 
weB-&shioned.  In  every  judgiXient  of  beauty'^  the  feel* 
iogs  of  the  person  affected  etiter  intt)  considetatidni'  and 
comtntimcBte  to  thespedator  similir  touches'bf  pain  oi 
pteasisre  1^;  What  w^inder^  theni  if  we  can  pronoutic^^ 
nQkijaoLdf^ent  ccmcemi^g  the  ch^acter  and  conduct  of 
meQi^  tmhoiit  considering  the  tendencies'of  their  actions; 
sm^i^e  happiness  or  nvtse^y  whicb  thence  arises  to  so- 
cietyt?^blit>tk9BOciation  of  ideas  would  ever  operate, 
ii(hare  that  fh:ittta|ie  hter'e  totally  iitaetwe  t  ? 

ifmtf^tMAi  i&aA  a  told  'insensibility,  or  narrow  sel-' 
fisfasa^s-eif  t)Ut^r/is*iii^i&cted  with,  the  images  of  hu«!^ 


rf  t  f 


♦*^rtSiltiiff^q#Us^di}ui!  astricta'sunt*  Hla  5  sed  icJcm  vetocior.     Pul- 
**  chin»9pttiut^tajliililft,  dajttslacenos  exercitKtlo  ezpressit;  iddncerta- 
mini  pa|-^^iQj;«    Nu!iq%api  et6tA  spe^^f  ab  vtUitafe  dividitur.    Sed  hoc 
qiiidem  discernere  modici  judicii  est."  Qi7Intxlian  Inst.  lib.  viiL  cap.  3. 

.      t  See  NOTE  [CC] 
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&74  .  SECTIOJI  V. 

mka  happiness  or  taiwerj^  he  most  be  equally  indiflWeat 
to  the  images  of  vice  and  virtue :  As,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  always  found,  that  a  warm  toncem  for  the  interests 
if£  our  apexes  is  attended  with  a  delicate  feding  of  all 
moral  <Kstinciions ;  a  strong  resentment  of  injury  done  to 
men ;  a  lively  flfpprobation  of  their  welfare.  In  this 
partieular ^  though  great  superiority  is  observable  of  one 
man  tkhovt  another ;  yet  none  are  so  entirely  indifferent 
to  the  ihtereitts  of  their  fellow-creatures^  as  to  perceive  no 
distinctions  of  moral  good  and  evil,  in  consequence  of 
the  different  tendencies  of  actions  and  principles.  How, 
indeed,  dsn  we  suppose  it  possible  in  any  one,  who  wears 
ik  human  hearty  thatif  Ihere  be  subjected  to  his  censure, 
one  character  or  system  of  conduct,  which  is  beneficial, 
and  another,  whidi  is  p^^micious,  to  his  Speeiea  or  eom- 
munityy  he  wifii  liot  so  much  as  give  a  cool  preference 
fo  the  former,  or  ascribe  to  it  the  smallest  merit  or  re* 
gard  ?  Let  us  suppose  such  a  person  ever  so  seMsh  ;  let 
private  ihteresthave  ingrossed  ever  so  much  his  attention  ^ 
yet  in  instances,^  where  that  is  not  concerned^  he  must 
unavoidably  feel  sarie  propensity  to  the  good  of  mankind, 
and  mak(»  it  an  object  of  choice,  if  every  thing  else  be 
iqual.  Would  any  man,  who  is  walking  along,  tread 
as  willingly  on  another's  gouty  toes,  whom  he  has  no 
quarirel  withy  as  on  the  hard  flint  and  pavement  ?  There 
is  here  surely  a  difference  in  the  case.  We  surely  take 
into  consideration  the  happiness  and  misery  of  others,  in 
tVerghing  the  several  motives  of  action,  and  incline  to 
thfe  former,  wharerno  private  regards  draw  us  to  seek  our 
own  promotion  or  advantage  by  the  mjury  of  out  fellow* 
Cf^atures.  And  if  the  principles  of  humanity  are  capable, 
in  m^tiy  instances^  of  influencing  our  act  ion  sy  they  must, 
at  all  timetjr  have  some  authority  over  our  jsentiments,  aad 
give  us  a  general  approbation,  of  what  is  useful  to  so- 
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xnttj,  uni  blame  of  wbat  is  dangerous  or  pernicious. 
The  degrees  of  those  sen^ments  may  be  the  subject  of 
eoatroYcrqr ;  but  the  reality  of  thek  existence^  one  shpuld 
think,  nmslbe  admitted,  ua  every  theoiy  or  system. 

A  creature,  absolutely  laaliciotts  and  spiteful,  weve 
there  any  such  in  nature,  must  be  worse  than  iudiflerettt 
to  the  images  of  vice  and  virtue.    All  his  sentiments 
must  be  inverted^  and  dif  cctly  opposite  to  those  which 
prevail  iu  At  humaa  ^ecies.     Whatever  eonlsributes 
to  the  good  of  makind,  as  it  crosses  llie  O(»^aot  bent  of 
lus  wishes  and  desires,  must  produce  uoeasiuess  and  dis« 
approbadon;  and, oa  the  contrary,  wbatevm:  is  the souroe 
ef  disorder  and  misery  in  society,  must,  for  Ihe  same 
reason,  be  regarded  undl^easttre  aod  C(nnjilace&cy.  Ti« 
MON,  who,  probably  from  hb  aSected  spteen,  more  than 
any  inveterate  midice,  was  dencMoainafted  t)^  mm-hater, 
embraced  AlciBIADES  with  great  fiMsdnast.     Go  &n,  my 
boy  !  cried  he,  ^uqmre  (ie  ^nfid^Mos  ^ibi  pBopU :  Yim 
win  one  day,  I  foresee,  he  the  cauee  of  great  cmlamiies  to 
tbem  ^ :  Could  we  admit  tfa^  two  principles  of  the  M  a« 
HiCHEAH s,  it  is  an  infalUUo  consequence,  liiat  their  sen«> 
timents  of  human  actions,  as  waU  aa  every  thing  ebe^ 
must  be  totally  ofrposite,  and  that  every  instunce  of  jua« 
tice  and  humamty,  from  ils  necessaxy  tendency,  must 
please  Ae  ^ne  deity  and  disease  the  other.     AU  mfiii^ 
kind  so  far  resemble  the  good  principle,  ^as^  fi^iereiiw 
terest  or  revenge  or  envy  pervem  not  our  diqsosition^ 
we  are  always  inclined,  f^ooi  our  naitoral  ^lilantfaropy^ 
to  give  the  prefer^tce  to  the  happiness  of  society,  and 
consequently  to  vktue  above  its  ppposite*    Absolute^ 
unprovoked,  disinterested  malice  has  never,  perhaps^ 
place  in  any  human  bi>east  $  or  if  it  bad,  must  there  peT'* 
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vert  sdl  the  seiitiments  of  morals,  as  well  as  the  feelkge 
of  buiuanity  •  If  the  cruelty  of  Nero  be  allowed  entire- 
ly voluntary,  and  not  rather  the  effect  of  constant  fear 
and  resentment ;  it  is  evident,  that  Tjgellinus,  prefer- 
ably to,  Seneca  or  Burrhus,  must  have  possessed  his 
steady  and  uniform  approbation* 

A  statesn^an  or  patriot,  who  serves  our  own  country, 
in  ^UjT  4^ym  time,  has  always  a  more  passionate  regard 
paifl  tQ'  hun^  than  one  whose  beneficial  influence  operated 
cm^^^am^ages  or  remote  nations  ;  where  the  good»  re- 
sultifig  horn  his  generous  humanity,  being  less  connec* 
ted^wth  u$y  ;8&ems  more  obscure^  and  affects  us  with  a 
Iea»  lively  tynpigpatby.  We  may  own  the  merit  to  be 
equally  great,  though  our  sentiments  are  not  raised  to 
an  e^al  height,  in  both  cases.  The  judgment  here  cor* 
re^s  the  inequalities  of  o^r  internal  emotions  and  per- 
cepjtionS/^  in.  like  manner,  as  it  preserves  us  from  error, 
in  the  several  variations  of  images,  presented  to  our  ex* 
temal  senses.  The  same  object,  at  a  double  distance, 
really  throws  on  the  eye  a  pictture  of  but  half  the  bulk ; 
yet  we  imagine  that  it  appears  of  the  same  size  in  both 
^iti;L^tioi>3i  becausi^  we  know„  that^  on  our  approach  to 
it,  it9  image  w.ould  expsmd  on  the  eye^  and  that  the  dif- 
^r^nce  consists  not  in  the  object  itself^  but  in  our  posi* 
tion  with  regard  to^it.  And»  indeed,,  without  such  a 
correction  of  appearances,  both  in  internal  and  external 
spntiment,.  men  could  never  think  or  talk  steadily  on  any 
sul^ject ;. while  their ffuctuating  situations  produce  a con- 
t^^^al  yariatian  on  objects^  and  throw  them  into^^such 
^^erent  gnd  contrary  lighls  and  positions  *. 
*  .yhe  more  we  converse  with  mankind,  and  the  greater 
social  juiterconrse  we  maintain,  the  more  sb«|ll  we  be 
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femiliarlzed'^to  these  geheral  preferences  iarid  distinc* 
tions,  without  which  our  conversation   and  discourse 
could  scarcely  be  rendered  intelligible  to  each  other. 
Every  man*s  interest  is  peculiar  to  himself,  and  the 
aversions  and  desires  which  result  from  it  cannot  be 
supposed  to  affect  others  in  a  like  degree.    General  lan- 
guage, therefore,  being  formed  Ibr  general  use,  must  be 
moulded  on  some  more  general  views,  and  must  affi:^ 
the  epithets  of  praise  or  blame,  in  conformity  to  senti- 
ments which  arise  from  the  general  interests   of  the 
community.     And  if  theise  sentiments,  in  most  men,  be- 
not  so  strong  as  those  which  have  a  reference  to  private 
good  ;  yet  still  they  must  make  some  distinction,  even 
in  persons  the  most  depraved  and  selfish  ;  and  *must  at- 
tach the  notion  of  good  to  a  benei&cent  conduct,  and  of 
evil  to  the  contrary.  Sympathy,  we  shall  allow,,  is  much 
fainter  than  our  concern  for  ourselves,  and  sympathy 
with  persons  remote  from  us,  much  fainter  than  that 
with  persons  near  and  contiguous  ;  but  for  this  very 
reason,  it  is  necessary  for  us,  in  our  calm  judgments  and 
discourse  concerning  the  characters  of  men,  to  neglect  all 
these  differences,  and  render  our  sentiments  more  pub« 
lie  and  social.     Besides,  that  we  ourselves  often  change 
our  situation  in  this  particular,  we  every  daymept  with 
persons  who  are  in  a  different  situation  from  us,  and 
who  could  never  converse  with  us,  were  we  to  remain 
constantly  in  that  position  and  point  of  view  which  is. 
peculiar  to  ourselves.     The  intercourse  of  sentiments, 
therefore,  in  society  and  conversation,  makes  us  form 
some  general  unalterable  standard,  by  which  we  -may 
approve  or  disapprove  of  characters  and  manners.    And 
though  the  heart  takes  not  part  entirely  with  those  ge- 
neral notions,  nor  regulates  all  its  love  and  hatred  by  the 
universal,  abstract  differences  of  yice  and  virtue,  with- 
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out  regafd  to  mU^  6r  the  persons  with  whom  we  ore 
more  snttmatelj  coaaected )  jet.  have  these  mbrai'  difl^ 
rences  a  conskieraUe  intii^nce ;  and  bemg  sufficieiit,  at 
least,  fir  diacoime^  serve  all  oor  purposes  in  company, 
in  the  |mlpk^  on  the  theatre,  and  in  the  scrhools^ 

Thus,  in  Whaftercr  light  we  take  this  8ubject;'the  me* 
rit  ascribed  to  Ae  social  vxrtnes  appears  still  tmifdrm, 
and  arises  dhiefly  firom  that  regard  which  the  natural 
setltimetft  of  benevidence  eng^es  us  to  p^j  to  iHt  inte* 
rests  of  mankind  and  societjr.  If  we  consider  l3ie  j)rin- 
ciples  of  the  liuman  make,  such  as  thej  appear  to  daily, 
ezperiisnce  and  observation,  we  ^must,  dfriori^  isOndude 
it  impossible  fbr  such  a  creatme  as  man  to  be  iotallt  iH- 
different  to  the  well  or  ill^being  of  bis  fellow-creatures, 
and  not  readily,  ;bf  himseli^  to  'pr6nounce,|  wfael'e  no-i 
thing  gives  him  any  particular  bias,  that  whi&t  promotes 
their  happiness  i^  good,  what  tends  to  tbeir  miscafy  is 
evil,  without  any  farther 'regard  or  consideratidiii.  -  Here 
then  are  the  fdni  rudiments,  at  least,  or'  outlihes,^  of  a 
gmiral  distinction  between  actions  ;  \fnA  iti  proporticxi 
as  the  humanity  of  the  person  is  supposed  to  iticrea^^ 
his  connection  with  those  who  are  injured  -or  bcsnefited, 
and  his  lively  conception  of  their  misery  orhap^nne^s  i 
hifi  consequent  ceiisuiie  or  approbation  acquire;  propor« 
4ionsible  vigour.  There  is  no  necessity,  that  a  gen^inHis 
action,  barely  mentioned  in  an  oM  hisftdr^  or  rdMote^^lu- 
~  zett^''  shbuld  cbmmanidEM»]  any  strong  fedihgs'of  >p- 
jfAsctei  iind^  adminitioia.  Virttte,  phtded  atUuch^tt^V 
■tarice,-lifikcli  fiidiid  star,  wMcih,*thiu^  tb  the^ye'bf 
'  Jt^feoh'it  tdajr^ipptlar  il5^iiittni<ms  as  the'^h  tt^  hii'me* 
'"MX  is'  srf  ifriaitety  tteicw^ed,  as Wafife'tt  ffle  SiSbes 
*  ':riiiiCltfet''tWfc^!i^tiior^fceat.    mm^  thi^ wtwS  ttHgt^r, 
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bj  our  acquaiqtsunce  ox  comiectioa  witb  tbe  gti^a^niSi  or 
eren  bj  an  eloquent  recital  of  the  case ;  our  b^arts.arf 
immediately  caught,  our  sjmpajtbj  en^yj^ne^,^  and  ,Qim 
cool  approbation  converted  into  the  ivai^^esjk.seatini^eQtii 
6f  firiendship  and  regard*  Thes^  s^eia,  n^f  fe^py  aind 
infallible  consequence^  pf.t]^e,g^q;9l  poiRjciple^  i^^^^^r 
man  nature^  as  discover^  Ji)|;i  c^i^mon  Ufe,  ^d  practice., 

Again  ^  rererse  ^hese  yifsvf^  and  x^9fiffii^^^ :  (^opsi-^ 
der  the  matter  a  posteriori  i  and  wi^h^g^t)^  C^se** 
quence^  inquire  if  the  merit  of  $oci^  TU^  .^^  X^X$  ^ 
a  great  measure,  derived  from  t^e  feelio^  p{  hvuti^t jj 
with  which  it  affects  jthe, spectators.  1$  fipp^fM^s.^p.be 
matter  of  fact,  that  th^  circumstaniQ^  pf,  utility^  ip ,  a^ 
subjects,  is  a  source  of  praise  and^ap^pbalio^ :  Tl^«j^,it 
is  constantlj  appealed  to  in  all  moral  d^cisioQS  qohc^ii^ 
ing  the  merit  and  demerit  of  action^,;.  Tb^^  it,i».the yoik 
source  of  thai  high  regard  paid  to  j^^t^e,  ,fidf  fitj^«  bo^ 
XK>ur,  allegiance,  and  chastity;  !Xh9X  it,  i^  ip^ej^ablf 
from  aU  the  other  social  virtues,  bunotaiHtj,  geiiterosily;! 
charity,  affi^ililjy,  leuity^  mercy,  and  mpderationj  APd^ 
in  a  word,  that  it  is  a  ibundalion  of  th^  cbic^f  pv^  of 
morals,  which  has  a  reference  to  mankind  ^f^  ^V^  14* 
)ow-creatuies,  ,     -^ 

It  appears  also,  that,  in. our  general  apitrpbaHon  pf 
^Jxaracters  and  manners,  the  us^l  nend^ne^  of  J%^  sq* 
cial  virtues  sooves  us  not  by  any  regards  .{q  sel£«ij9tte« 
rest,  but  has  an  influence  much  more  universal  and.  ex- 
tensive* It  appears  that  a  tendency  to  public  good,  and 
to  ijie ^promoting  of  peace,  harmony^  and  carder  ii;  so^ 
ciety,  does  always,  by  affecting  tl^e  benevolent  prin- 
ciples of  our  frame,  engage  us  on  the.  side  of  the  sogial 
virtues^  And  it  appears,  as  an  additional  Qoniirp[iation, 
that  these  principles  of  humanity  and  sympathy  enter 
so  deeply  into  all  our  sentiments,  and  have  so  powerful 
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an  mfluenee,  as  may  enable  them  to  excite  the  strongest 
oensure  and  applause.  The  present  theory  is  the  simple 
result  of  all  these  inferences/each  of  which  seems  found- 
ed on  uniform  experience  and  observation. 

Were  it  doubtful,  whether  there  were  any  such  prin- 
ciple in  our  nature  as  humanity  or  a  concern  for  others, 
yet  when  we  see,  in  numberless  instances,  that  whatever 
has  a  tend^cy  to  promote  the  interest  of  society,  is  so 
highly  approved  of,  we  ought  thence  to  learn  the  force 
of  the  benevolent  principle ;  since  it  is  impossible  for 
any  thing  to  please  as  means  to  an  end^  where  the  end  is 
totally  indifierent.  On  the  other  hand,  were  it  doubt- 
iul,  whether  there  were  implanted  in  our  nature  any  ge- 
neral principle  of  mpral  blame  sind  approbation,  yet 
when  we  see,  in  numberless  instances,  the  influence  of 
humanity,  we  ought  thence  to  conclude,  that  it  is  im^ 
possible,  but  that  every  thing,  which  promotes  the  inte- 
rests of  society,  must  commimicate  pleasure,  and  what  is 
pernicious  give  uneasiness.  But  when  these  different 
refleptions  and  observations  concur  in  establishing  the 
same  conclusion,,  must  they  not  bestow  an  undisjputed 
evidence  upon  it  ? 

It  is,  however,  hoped  that  the  progress  of  this  argu« 
ment  will  bring  a  fairther  confirmation  of  the  present 
theory,  by  showing  the  rjse  of  other  sentiments  of  esteem 
and  regard  from  the  same  or  like  principles. 
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PART  I. 

IT  seems  evident,  that  where  a  quality  or  habit  is  sub- 
jected to  our  examination,  if  it  appear,  in  any  respect," 
s  prejudicial  to  the  person  possessed  of  it,  or  such  as  in- 
capacitates him  for  business  and  action,  it  is  instantly 
blamed,  and  ranked  amoijg  his  faults  an^  imperfections. 
Indolence,  negligence,  want  of  order  and  method,  obsti-' 
nacy,  fickleness,  rashness,  credulity ;  these  qualities 
were  never  esteemed  by  any  one  iridiffercitt  to  a  charac- 
ter ;  much  less  extolled  as  accoinplishments  or  virtues. 
The  prejudice,  resulting  from  them,  immediately  strikes 
ovat  eye,  and  gives  us  the  sentiment  of  pain  and  dis- 
approbation. 

"No  quality,  it  is  allowfed,  is  absoluteljr  eithet^  blame- 
able  or  praise-worthy.  It  is  all  according' to  its  degree. 
A  due  medium,  say  the  Peripatetics,  is  the  charac<» 
teristic  of  virtue .  But  this  medium  is  chiefly  determined 
by  utility.  A  proper  celerity,  for  instance,  and  dispatch 
in  business,  is  commendable.  When  defective,  no  pro- 
gress  is  ever  mSde  in  the  execution  of  any  purpose : 
When  excessive,  it  engages  us  in  precipitate  and  ill- 
concerted  measures  and  enterprizes :  By  such  reasonings, 
we  fix  the  proper  and  commendable  mediocrity  in  all 
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moral  and  prudential  disquisitions;  and  never  lose  view 
of  the  advantages^  which  result  from  any  character  or 
habit» 

Now  as  these  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  the  person 
possessed  of  the  character,  it  can  never  be  self-love  which 
renders  the  prospect  of  them  agreeable  to  us,,  the  specta^ 
^ors,  and  prompts  our  esteem  and  approbation.  No  force 
of  imagination  can  convert  us  into  another  person,  and 
make  us  fancy,  that  we,  being  that  person,  reap  benefit 
from  those  valuable  qualities,  which  belong  to  him» 
Qr  if  it  did,  np  celerity  of  imagination  oould  immedi-r 
ately  transport  if^  back  into  ourselves,  and  make  jis  love 
and  esteem  the  person,  as  different  fix)m.  ua*  .  Views  aQ4 
sentiments,  so  opposite  tQ  known  truth,  and  to  each 
oUier,  could  never  have  placre,  ?t  tls  same  fime^  in  the 
same  person.  All  suspicion,  therefn^e,  5>f  selfish  regards^ 
is  here  totally  excluded^  |t  is  a  quite  di&rent  principle, 
which  actuates  our  bosom,  an(|  interests*  ps  in  the  felicitj 
of  the  person  whom  we  pontemi^te^  .Where  his  natu- 
ral talents  and  acquired  abilities  giv^  us  the  pirospect  of 
elevation,  advancement,  a  figure  in  life,  prosperous  suc- 
cess, a  steady  conmiand  over  fbrtuift^  and  the  execution 
of  great  or  advantageous  undertakings ;  yirie  are  struck 
with  such  agreeable  images,  and  feel  ^  complacency  and 
regard  immediately  arise  towards  him*  The  ideu  of 
liappiness,  joy,  triumph,  prosperity,  are  connected  wiA 
every  circumstance  of  his  character,  and  diffuse  over  oof: 
minds  a  pleasing  sentiment  of  sympathy  and  humanity*. 

Let  us  supppse  a  person  originally  framed  so  as  to  ha^e 

no  manner  of  cancem  for  his  fellow-creatures,  hut  to 

-^  regard  the  happiness  and  misery  of  .A  sensible  beings 

with  greater  indifference  than  even  two  contiguous  shadies 
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of  the  same  colour.  I^et  us  suppose,  if  the  prosperity  of 
nations  were  Idid  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  ruin  on  the 
other^  and  he  were  desired  to  f:huse  ^  that  he  would 
stand,  like  the  schoqlman's  ass,  irresolute  and  undeter- 
mined, between  equal  motives ;  or  rather,  like  the  same 
ass  between  two  pieces  of  wood  or  marble;  without  any 
inclination  or  propensity  to  either  side.  The  consequence, 
I  believe,  must  be  allowed  just,  that  such  a  person,  bet- 
ing absolutely  unconce^ed,  either  for  the  public  good 
of  la  conummity,  or  the  private  utility  of  others,  would 
look  on  every  quality^  however  pemiciouSj^  or  however 
ben^cial,  to  society^  or  to  its  possessor^  with  the  same 
indifierence  as  on  the  most  common  and  uninteresting 
object* 

But  if,  lnstea4  of  this  fancied  mionster^  we  suppose  a 
man  to  form  a  judgment  or  determination  in  the  case, 
there  is  to  him  a  plain  foundation  of  preference,  where 
every  thing  dse  is  equal ;  and  however  cool  his  choice 
may  be,  if  his  heart  be  selfish,  or  if  the  persons  interest- 
ed be  remote  from  him ;  there  must  still  be  a  choice  or 
distinction  between  what  is  useful,  and  what  is  pemici-^ 
ous.  Now  this  distinction  is  the  same  in  all  its  parts, 
with  the  nigral  distinction^  whose  foundation  has  been  so 
often,  and  ^o  much  in  vain,  inquired  after.  The  same 
endowments  of  the  mmd,  in  every  circumstance,  are 
agreeable  to  the  sentiment  of  morals  and  to  that  of  hu- 
manity; the  same  temper  is  susceptible  of  high  degrees 
of  the  one  sentinoent  and  of  theother ;  and  the  same  al« 
teration  in  the  objects,  by  their  nearer  approach  or  by 
connections,  enlivens  the  one  and  the  other.  By  all  the 
rules  of  philosophy,  therefone,  we  must  conclude,  that 
these  sentiments  are  originally  the  same  ^  since,  in  each 
particular,  even  the  most  minute^  they  are.  governed  by 
the  same  laws^  and  are  moved  by  the  same  objects. 
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Why  do  philosophers  infer,  with  the  greatest  certain- 
ty, that  the  moon  is  kiept  in  its  orhit  hy  the  same  force 
of  gravity,  that  makes  bodies  fall  near  the  surface  of  the* 
earth,  but  because  these  effects  ate,  upon  computation, 
found  similar  and  equal  ?  And  must  not  this  argument 
bring  as  strong  conviction,  in  moral  as  in  natural  disqui- 
sitions ? 

To  prove,  by  any  long  detail,  that  all  the  qualities, 
useful  to  the  possessor,  are  approved  of,  and  the  contrary 
censured,  would  be  superfluous.  The  least  reflection  on 
what  is  every  day  experienced  in  Ufe,  will  be  suflScient, 
We  shall  only  mention  a  few  instances,  in  order  to  re- 
move,  if  possible,  all  doubt  and  hesitation. ' 

The  quality,  the  most  necessary  for  the  e^^ecution  of 
any  useful  enterprize,  is  DIS^CRETION ;  by  which  we 
carry  on  a  safe  intercourse  with  others,  giye  due  atten- 
tion to  our  own  and  to  their  character,  weigh  each  cir- 
cumstance of  the  business  which  we  undertake,  and  em- 
ploy the  surest  and  safest  means  for  the  attainment  of  any 
end  or  purpose.  To  a  Cromwell,  perhaps,  or  a  De 
Retz,  discretion  may  appear  an  alderman-like  virtue,  as 
Dr  Swift  calls  it ;  and  being  incompatible  with  those 
vast  designs,  to  which  their  courage  and  ambition 
prompted  them,  it  might  really,  in  them,  be  a  fault  or 
imperfection.  But  in  the  conduct  of  ordinary  life,  no 
virtue  is  more  requisite,  not  only  to  obtain  success,  but 
to  avoid  the  most  fatal  miscarriages  and  disappointments. 
The  greatest  parts  without  it,  as  observed  by  an  elegant 
writer,  may  be  fatal  to  their  owner  ;  as  Polyphemus, 
deprived  of  his  eye,  was  only  the  more  exposed,  on  ac- 
count of  his  enormous  strength  and  stature. 

The  best  character,  indeed,  were  it  not  rather  too  per- 
fect for  human  nature,  is  that  which  is  not  swayed  by 
temper  of  any  kind  5  but  alternately  employs  enterprize 
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ard  caution,  as  each  is  useful  to  the  particular  purpose 
intended.  Such  is  the  excellence  which  St  Evremond 
ascribes  to  Mareschal  Turenne,  who  displayed^  every 
campaign,  as  he  grew  older,  more  temerity  in  his  mili- 
tary enterprises ;  and  being  now,  from  long  experience, 
perfectly  acquainted  with  every  incident  in  war,  he  ad-  \ 
vanced  with  great  firmness  and  security,  in  a  road  so 
well  known  to  him.  Fabius,  says  Machiavel,  was 
cautious  ;  SciPio  enterprising  :  And  both  succeeded,  be- 
cause the  situation  of  the  Roman  affairs,  during  the 
command  of  each,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  .genius ; 
but  both  would  have  failed  had  these  situations  been  re- 
versed. He  is  happy,  whose  circumstances  suit  his  tem- 
per ;  but  he  is  more  excellent,  who  can  suit  his  temper 
to  any  circumstances. 

What  need  is  there  to  display  the  praises  of  INDUS- 
TRY, and  to  extol  its  advantages,  in  the  acquisition  of 
power  and  riches,  or  in  raising  what  we  call  ^fortune  In 
the  world  ?  The  tortoise,  according  to  the  fable,  by  his 
perseverance,  gained  the  race  of  the  hare,  though  posses- 
sed of  much  superior  swiftness.  A  man's  time,  when 
well  husbanded,  is  like  a  cultivated  field,  of  which  a  few 
acres  produce  more  of  what  is  useful  to  life,  than  exten-^ 
sive  provinces,  even  of  the  richest  soil,  when  over-run 
with  weeds  and  brambles. 

But  all  prospect  of  success  in  life,  or  even  of  tolerable 
subsistence,  must  fail,  where  a  reasonable  FRUGALI- 
TY is  wanting.  The  heap,  instead  of  increasing,  dimi- 
jnishes  daily,  and  leaves  its  possessor  so  much  more  un- 
happy, as,  not  having  been  able  to  confine  his  expences 
to  a  large  revenue,  he  will  still  less  be  able  to  live  con- 
tentedly on  a  small  one.  The  souls  of  men,  according 
to  Plato  *,  inflamed  with  impure  appetites,  and  losing 
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the  hoiy,  which  alone  afforded  means  of  satisfaction,  fao^ 
ver  about  the  earthy  and  haunt  the  places  where  their 
bodies  are  deposited ;  possessed  with  a  longiiig  desire  to 
recover  the  lost  organs  of  ^nsatibn.  So  maj  we  see 
worthless  prodigals,  having  consumed  their  fortune  in 
wild  debauches^  thrusting  themselves  into  every  plenti* 
ful  tablej  and  every  party  of  pleasure^  hated  even  by  the 
vicioUs>  and  despised  even  by  fpob. 

The  one  Extreme  of  firugdlity  is  avarice^  whic1i>  as  it 
Xtoih  deprives  ^  man  of  all  use  of  his  rithes,  and  checks 
hospitality  and  every  social  ^njoyment^  is  jusdy  censured 
on  a  double  account*  Prodigality,  th<i  other  extreme^ 
is  comnionly  thore  hurtful  to  a  man  himself ;  and  each 
of  these  extremes  is  blamed  abov^  the  other,  accorcling 
to  the  temper  of  the  persoi|  who  censures,  and  according 
to  his  greyer  or  less  sensibility  to  pleasure^  either  social 
or  sensual* 

QuALif  i£s  often  derive  their  nierit  from  complicated 
somrces.  Honesty ,  fidelity,  truth,  are  praised  for  their 
immediate  tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  society^ 
but  afi;er  those  virtues  are  once  established  upon  this 
foitndation,  they  are  also  considered  as  advantageous  to 
the  person  himself,  and  as  the  source  of  that  trust  and 
confidence,^  which  can  alone  give  a  man  any  considera-^ 
tion  in  life.  One  becomes  contemptible,  no  less  than 
odious,  when  he  forgets  the  duty,  which,  in  this  parti- 
cular, he  owes  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  society. 

Perhaps,  this  oonsideration  is  one  chief  soxxcce  of  the 
high  blame  which  is  thrown  on  any  instance  of  failax^ 
among  women  in  point  oiehastity.  The  greatest  regard 
which  can  be  aeq^uired  by  that  sex  is  derived  from  theif 
fSelity*^;  and  a  woman  becomes  cheap  and  vulgtf,  loscJ 
her  rafit,  ^^  is  exposed  to  every  insult,  wlio  is  deficient 
iif  ^his^^arti^lar.  The  smallest  fail««  is  here  sufiidbnt 
to  blastlier  character*   A  itoale  has  so  many  opportu- 
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taitbs  of  secretly  indulging  these  appetites,  that  nothing 
can  give  us  securitj  but  her  absolute  modesty  and  re- 
serve ;  and  where  a  breach  is  bnce  made,  it  ican  scarcely 
ever  be  fully  repaired.  If  a  man  behave  with  cowardice 
on  one  occasion,  a  contrary  conduct  reinstates  faim  ia  fais 
character.  But  by  what  action  can  a  woman,  whose  be- 
haviour has  once  been  dissolute,  be  able  to  assure  us 
that  she  has  formed  better  resolutions,  and  has  self«-com« 
tnand  enough  to  carry  them  into  execution  ? 

All  men,  it  is  allowed,  are  equally  desirous  of  happi* 
tiess ;  but  few  are  successful  in  the  pursuit:  One  consi* 
derable  cause  is  the  want  of  STRENGTH  of  MIND, 
which  might  enable  them  to  resist  the  teuif^ation  of  pre- 
sent ease  or  pleasure,  and  carry  them  forward  in  the 
search  of  more  distant  profit  and  enjoyment.  Our  aSec* 
tions,  on  a  general  prospect  of  their  objects,  form  certaia 
rules  of  cofiduci,  and  certain  measures  of  preference  of 
one  above  another :  And  these  decisions,  though  rtdly 
the  result  of  out  calm  passions  and  propensities,  (for 
what  else  can  pronounce  any  objed;  eligible,  or  the  coib> 
trary),  are  yet  said,  by  a  natural  abuse  of  terms,  to  be 
the  determinations  of  pure  rcajwt  and  reflection.  But 
when  some  of  these  objects  approach  nearer  to  us,  or  ac- 
quire the  advantages  of  favourable  Hghts  and  position^ 
which  catch  the  heart  or  imagination ;  our  general  reso-* 
lutions  are  frequently  confounded,  a  small  enjoyment 
preferred,  and  lasting  shame  and  sorrow  entailed  upon  us. 
And  however  poets  may  employ  their  wit  and  eloquence, 
in  celebrating  present  pleasure,  and  rejecting  all  distaot 
views  to  feme,  health,  or  fortune  ;  it  is  obvious  that  thil 
practice  is  the  source  of  all  dissoluteness  and  disorder, 
repentance  and  misery.  A  man  of  a  strong  and  deter- 
mined temper  adheres  tenaciously  to  his  general  resohi* 
tioQs,  and  isi  neither  seduced  by  thcadlttirements  of  plcf* 
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sam,  moit  ^^^rr^d  by  the  ^Yneqaces.of  p«ft4  I^Kt  kc^pft 
sttU  in  ti^n,  ttM>9^  distaut  pursuita,  by  ^x^dbicb  hc^  omr 

tagftiwUtfk  e9W%  mtenda  th^  JOOL  luid  the  ^IS£ 
MANi  vBiVlilia  thir.Qtilj  one ; /mr  a  there  aa^  oAop' 
cirCTig>atftnceiii  >b»  coodactnf  life^  ^vhere  thcjrareitpoft 
anicqiiBl  fooiMig*  'Busioessy  books,  erniviexmtixmi  ^txr  all  - 
oi'Atstp  a  £ex)li&  totally  incapacitated;  Jttbde^ccept 4:011*''' 
demned  bj  his  station,  to  the  coarsest^dxudgerj,  raiiaiins 
a  MseleM  burthea  upon,  the  earths    Acooriingly,  it  is 
fouady  ihat  nwmaty  extremdjr  jealous  i^f  their  ohsmi^teir 
in  tins  ^particular  ;  apdmaiij'instaaoes'axe  sieen  of  pm9i^ 
gacj/Joad  tiiaxiieryi  the  moat  avcnired  and  4mreserred ; 
nofte  ofbaaaiag  fm&inAy  tbfe  impatation  of  ignorance  - 
and  stupiditj.     l!)ici£ARCHUs  the  Macebokxait  geiie>»  ' 
«ral^  T»liD^as:^F6L7^nis  tdls  us%  opmily  erected  one^^ 
tar  lo  impi»ty>^  another  to  injostioe)  in  ofder  to  bid  4JlA* 
aneeto  laanktad^;  evtn  faSy  I  am  wellassaredy  would  '^ 
haTe.8tasted;atthe.e{pitliet  w£ /My  and  ha^  meditated 
rev«age  ibor  ao.^ttrious  an  appellation..,  £)K;ep9ti!he'' 
afi^ioilof  ifarents^  the  strongest  ^and  most  indis8^u£^^ 
bond.  IB  na^ie,  Mtoimi^etaon  has  strength  gioffident^ '-' 
support  'Jthe>  disga^it  arising  &om  this  e]^aracter«     Love^ 
itsdtfr  whiid^  caa  subsist  undectreachery^  iagr&titttde/ 
inatoe»  mdiafidditj^  is  irmneiHately.extinguished  by-it^ 
whoa  peeniired  wd  aekftoi^ledged  f  nor  ux^  de&miiky^  ' 
android JRge'jsiiiee.ijUal.totb^  dominiD^  «f)f  that  passita* 
So  dihndfid.sHpeilie  icj^as  of  an  otter  ineapaei^  Ibr  any 
{)u«paae>oc.jiiaAemldiftg^aindo£niittiat^  etnii  «iDd'n:u»ir 

COndttCl:.iQjt&l  t.       *^r  ^  •         .*  "   »  '.      -  » «     '  .*-.   *?  -     y^^JiT^  ' 

When  it  isasked,  whathfii^  z^fgrnk  ank-atoitr  appre- 
hensian  b5,mQs;^ya]jiaWe  ?    W^etlier,g^«^^,|Jj^ 

«  Lib.  xfii.  ciq^.3^5.  i     *■ 
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iM«w  pfeBiMiM  6t  ijilo  «  8d]jtct,  but  cam  pacfecmiio- 
Abg  nfMi  study  ^  or  e  «o»lr«ry  cliara«t«r^  which  must 
Wf^tk  out  «v«i3F  ^hisig  hjr  dial  c{  appUcmtiim  }  Wbsikcr 
a  diMr  tMd  ok  a  oopioiNi  iiiy«tiiioo  ?  WlieAet  a  ]mx>* 
lbM4  gfoiMi  <«  a  mze  judgmmt  i  In  short;  what  cha^ 
nQltr»  Of  pendiar  tiam  ol  uodisrstaiulixig  is  oaore  cxcdU 
iMft  than  iftolber  ?  it  is  ciridcnt  that  we  caiir  aoswar  none 
of  thaaa  ytatiwis^  ivithout  considenog  which  of  those 
yalitifi  cajpadlates  a  maa  best  for  the  world^  aod  car«^ 
riaa  him  farthest  ia  anj  u&dertaking. 

if  refiaod  setae  and  exalted  sense  be  not  so  tfsi/vi  as 
CQfttmgfi  seoaei  their  rarity*  their  novelty,  and  th^  aobk- 
jaasa  of  their  objects,  make  some  compex^atioDy  andreib- 
4er  tbem  the  admiratioa  of  mankiod  :  As  gold,  though 
leas  serviceabk  than  iron,  acfoircsi  firom  its  scarcity,  a 
Tabie  which  is  much  superior. 

Tb^defectsofjudpaent  can  be  supplied  by  ao*  art  or 
iiiiTeiilia& ;  but  those  of  MEMORY  fre^^uently  may, 
bodi  in  bosinesa  and  in  atudjr,  by  method  and  industrjr^ 
9ad  by  diligence  in  committiag  evaiy  thing  to  wdting ; 
and  we  scarcely  ev^  heair  a  short  memory  giTen  as  a 
teaaoo  for  a  man's  £uliure  in  aiijr  undextafc.ing>  But  in 
aiiciena  tinM^  when  90  nan  could  make  a  ^ure  witi^ 
out  iim  taknt  of  speaking,  and  when  the  audience  were 
too  deitieate,to  bear  suck  {smde*  undigested  harangues  as 
our  extemporary  orators  ciSar  to  pubUc  a^iemliKes^  thn 
fiioiJljr  of  nmnory  was  then  of  the  utmost  eonseiiucnai^ 
md  waa  acoordi^ly  mufih  move  valaad  dian  at  pceaent. 
8Mee0  any  great  gsidua  ia  menl»c>iMil  in  anlifMl^  «hp 
is  not  celebrated  for  this  tafant;  and  GMNtaemmaiaiea 
it  among  the  other  sublime  (qualities  of  CitSAn  Idaealf*. 


•  tiutialibiti^ittm;i«tio;iik«mori«»  HiMK,  cert,  eeglttero,  eOB* 
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Particular  customs  and  maimers  alter  the  usefioluess  d 
qualities:  Thej  also  alter  their  merit.  Particular  situ- 
ations and  accidents  have,  in  some  degree,  the  same:  in- 
fluence. He  will  always  be  more  esteemed  who  pos- 
sesses those  talents  and  accomplishments  whichi,$uit  his 
station  and  profession,  than  be  whom  fortune  haa  misf- 
placed  in  the  part  which  she  has  assigned  him.  Tbe 
private  or  sdfish  virtues  are,  in  this  respect,  more  ar« 
bitrstry  than  the  public  and  sbcial.  In  other  respects, 
they  are,  perhaps,  less  liable  to  doubt  and  controi7er8j« 

In  this  kingdom,  such  continued  ostentation,  of  late 
years,  has  prevailed  among  men  in  active  life  with  regard 
to  public  spirit y  and  among  those  in  speculative  with  re- 
gard to  benevolence  ;  and  so  many  false  pretensions  to  ead 
hive  be^n,  no  doubt,  deleted,  that  men  of  the  woili 
are  apt,  without  any  bad  intention,  to  discover  a  sullen 
incredulity  On  tlieliesfd  of  those  moral  endowments,  and 
even  sometimes  absolutely  ttf  deny  their  existence  and 
reality.  In  like  manner,^  I  find  that  of  dfd  the  perpe- 
tual cant  of  the  Stoics  and  Cymes  concerning  virtue^ 
their  magnifidefnt  professions  and  slender  performances^ 
bred  a  disgust  in  mstnkind ;  aiid  Lucian,  who,  though 
licentious  with  regkrd  to  pleasure,  is  yet,  in  other  «=- 
spets,  a  very  moral  writer,  camot  sometimes  talk  df 
virtue^  so  much  boastedyi  without  betraying  symptoms  of 
spleen  and  irony  *.  But  surely  this  peevish  delicacy, 
whence-evct  it  arises,  can  never  be  carri^  So  fer  as  fo 
make  us  deny  the  existence  of  every  species  of  merit, 
and  all  distinction  of  manners  and  behaviour.     Besides 
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*  Apirriv  Tfva  xoit  aa-o/ictra  xai  xnpvc  fctyetkn  rnfoyt^vviipotrou 
LtfC.  TxMOlf .  Agaifly'^  X«i  tfvfayayott^'-  (m  ff%«roif#i}^  tvt^anmrwr* 
^nfidUta  ziirrs  .Tohv^pvkhfiT^  »^iTnfT^ayoSv(ru  IcuROMEM.  la  mo* 
ther  place,  HflTtt  yap  trtv  n  jroxv^pvxxnr^  «tffrii>  xau  fvatiy  xai  .tt^te^ 
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AcrHi^^tmOion'^  ^Merprise^  hukutryfassidmtfjfrugalttyp 
ecmomy^  good^ensepfrudencei  difcernmefit ;  besides  these 
endowments^  I  sky^  whose  yerj  names  fofCe  an  avowal 
of  their  merits  there  are'inany  others^  to.  which  the  moat 
determined  scepticism  ctfnndt,  fof  a  moment,  refuse  the 
tribute  of  praise  and  approbation.  Temperunte^  sobfietj^ 
ffntience,  constancy ^  perseverancei/atetb^tlghtf  ctmsiderate-^ 
MisSf  iurecy^  order j  insmuatioHy  address^  presenct^  qfmini^ 
fidciness  of  i^onetption, facility  ofexpressiou;  theses  ibid  a 
thousand  more  of  the  stoicf  kind,  no  man  will  ever  deny 
to  be  excellencies  and  perfectionsi  As  their  merit  con- 
iists  in  their  tendency  to  serve  the  person  possessed  of 
themi  withcttit  any  magnificent  claim  to  public  and  social 
desert^  we  are  the  lesi  jealous  df  their  pretenaibnsi  and 
xidadily  admit  them  into  the  catalogue  of  laudable  quali- 
ties. We  are  not  sensible,  that^  by  this  concessioui  w« 
have  paved  the  way  for  all  the  otlier  moral  excellencies^ 
and  cannot  consistently  hesitate  any  longer,  with  regard 
todbintstested  benevolence,  paiiiotiaiii,'  and  hfumanity  * 

It  aeeaas,  indeed,  certain^  that'  first  appearances  are 
bere^  as  nsnal^  extremely  deceitfiili  and  that  it  is  more 
difficult,  in  a  speculative  way^  to  resolve  into  sel&love 
the  merit  which  we  ascribe  to  the  selfish  virtues  above 
mentionied^  thai;^  that  even  of  the  soeial  vikues^  justice 
and  beneficence.  For  this  latter  purpose^  we  need  but 
say^  diat  whatever  condoet  promotes  the  gbod  of  th«^ 
coaununity .  is  loved^  priised^  and  esteemed  by  the  eom» 
anaityv  oo  ^c6oilnt  of  that  utility  and  interest  of  whidh 
every  one  partakes  :  And  dnmgh  this  affection  and  re* 
gardrbe,  in  reality,  gratitude,'  not  seIf4ove,  yet  a  distinc- 
tion^ even  of  this  obvious  nati^re,  may  not  readily  be 
made  by  superficial  reasoners  \  and  there  is  room^  at  least, 
to  support  the  cavil  and  dispute  for  a  moment.  But  as 
*  ^alities,  'Which  tend  only  to  the  utility  of  their  possessor, 
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yet  e^setnuA  ^aA  ^ttlH^t';  by  iiiMt  ttiei^  ^tt^if^^f^xm 
we  ai^tM  ibr  tliis  aenthii^ttt  frotafi  sdf4oiie,mi^iidnai 
it  bom  that  fetrmrite  origin  f'Th«re'^lim»'iii^eifl|}^d3v 
ee^ky  Mr  c<3^Hiiilg  that  the  iM^piaM^  kMk^ao&M^  of 
others  ar^  flot  ^pectstch^  €ti(kdfy  faMbn^r^  «r)'1>tit 
that  the  yl6w  df  the  fefmer,  ivhelier  ift  tlteitiilc^  o»^ 
fect^  like  smiihkie^  i»  tte»  jf#i^sp<f&t  ^  ^^H^^ldMitti 
^tafais  (te  tarry  ofir  ^teft^ioiis  nb  higtasr);  i^MMfed* 
cates  a  secret  joy  and  satftffilctloii  $  the  ilpfj|tt^aiM^«f 
tite  latter,  Ukb  «  lowetiligdidtd  or  honrefit  laMUUHp, 
throws  a  melancholy  dam*p  ^ek*  lh€»  itoftginatiMi.  ' iMd 
this  eoiicessiori  heing  once  mftde^  ih^  dlflkifhy^ir  tfv«n 
kn!Sl  a  nattiral  unforced  infe^^etatiofi  d€  die  phfenmnena 
of  hUtn^  life  Will  tttetpmtds,  t¥e  hdt»e>  pt^eNrafl^^meBg 
4tt  specuktfVeiftqnliTrs'. 


.V 


t     t  '        -I      » 


Pr  auty  iiot4ic  uafoopcr^  isi'iittt  {dftecw  MMi«m<^^ 
infloenoe  of  fattdSy  cndowmfntai^aadofiftieigaQda  i^i^ 
tane,.  over  o^  sentimeots  of  regard  axid  &&$tmt^  »ftQA^ 
60ft$ider  whether  theae  ^wanneoa  jFertify  Or  iwajten 
the  presflttt  theory;  It  vn&  ooitimlij  he  expectod^^ 
die  beauty  of  the  faody^  as  irsB^MBd  by  aH  mmmxtimsh 
fiiUsts,  iriU  be  aboolar^  iaiaQ]m,rMpef:ts^rlO;jtitMfen$.#P 
afind;  and  that  eveaykindnof  e^taeovviiirh  ia  $llM 
4ttati;  trill  have  iocaedvoig  ainibtfj  initsiongiMi  -gfecthy 
it  ariae  baatias  mmt^i  wdammai^  f9oMm9tiAfiMx»» 
tjam of: hia exteaior eirottgwitaicqi ^ -  ^-.^  <  o  ^.  ->73rrj 
»  It  18  etrident^  that  dne  oosiUbiialie  jKtvttciOf  cAetavrt^ 
all  animaisy  is  the  advantage  which  they  reap  from  the 
particular  stmcture  of  their  limbs  and  mc^nbers,  suitably 
to  the  particiilar  mamser  i6f  4ife^  1x>  which  they  are  by 
^ture  deseed/ The  just  propdiiioifs'bf  a  Ibbirse^de^- 
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boi  bj  vSdrNMWN  fltid  V;|RG^^  sutq  tb»  sanw  ti^at  are  re« 
attT«4f  41  <i^  4ior  ^  <pvff  ii^em  jp^eyi^ ;  b^cauwe  the 
taaubiMm  «£  tbtm^is-tlKS  «Msie^  Mmeljry.eKpfpeacc  of 
^d»tiS)^Qtniiimlal  or  ittefiU  to  the  a^maL 
:c  ^mdifliOMiIdeiv^a.  bak  bellj,  fir^  joints,  tapes  li^s ; 
ftlLit2^^»  ife..bflim^  ja ^MMT:  specie^  because  siga»  of 
^^aioA  >9^g«MiK»  i4eaft'  of  i^tiUtj  and  its  fontrarj, 
twoi^iAtJf^  m^  eaatlreljr  defennine  what  is  bundsoxne 
oTfifefeCTlfdy  ¥09  evidentljr  t2^«.  source  of  a  poxuideraUe 
piu1>of..^Pinrobat]^  or  dislike. 

.^Jb  wme^t  tiffkes,  bpdilj  strength  and  dezteri^,.  being 
6E.'|[teateK  usa  and  importance  in  war»  was  also  much 
punst  ealeemed  and  Talued  than  at  present.  Not  to  in- 
sbt  (OQvHi^Mfia  and  the  poets,  we  noay  observe,  that 
bistorians^  sorvyple  not  to  m^sBtaon  force  ffbo^  among  the 
other  accomplishments  even  of  £?AMiNpMPASy  whom 
thej  acknowledge  to  be  the  greatest  hero,  statesman,  and 
general  of  all  the  Greeks*.  A  like  praise  is  given  to 
PdntPET,  one  of  l)ie  greatest  of  the  RoMANsf.  This 
iidiakce  is  similar  to  what  we  observed  above,  with  re- 
gajrd^o  ^etbocy* 

What  deriuon  and  contempt,  with  both  sexes,  attend 
trnpotence;  while  the  uohappy  object  is  regarded  as  one 
dtprived  df  so  eapital  a  pleasure  in  Mfe,  and  at  the  Same 
time,  asdisabled  from  communicating  it  to  others.  Bar- 
reimn^  in  wmnen,  being  also^a  speeies  of  imaitajf,  is  a  re- 
pmadb)  botnot  in  ^b»  sfli5e  degree:  Of  which  the  rea- 
sofl  is  ^rjTobviovs^  according  to-the  present  theory* 

There  is  no  rule  in  paittting  os  statnasy  more  indis- 
pensable 4haau  that  ^f^baknckig  the  figiuvs,  and  placing 


m,\.Qtm  aldcriitiif  ^atfu;  cum  veloeihut^  eurtu^^pm  palfJif  nett  eertahat* 
Sallust  apud  VsdET* 

u  3 
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tbem  With'  the  greatest  exactness  on  their  proper  centre 
df  gravitjr.  A  figure,  which  is  not  jnstly  balanced,  is 
tigly ;  hccause  it  cont^eys  the  disa]grecable  ideas  of  fell, 
barm,  and  pain  ^« 

A  disposition^of  torn  of  mind,  which  qualMea^a  man 
to  rise  in  the  world,  and  advance  his  fortune,  is  entitled 
to  esteem  arid  regard,  St$  has  already  been  explained.  It 
inay^  therefore;  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  actual 
possession  of  riches  and  authority  wiH  have  a*  consi- 
derable influence  over  these  sentiments. 

Xet  us  examine  any  hypothesis,  by  which  we  can  ac- 
count for  the  regard  paid  to  the  rich  and  powerful:  We 
shall  find  none  satisfactory,  bnt  that  which  derives  it 
from  the  enjoyment  communicated  to  the  spectator  by 
the  images  of  prosperity,  happiness,  ease,  plenty,  aiitfao- 
rity,  and  the  gratification  of  every  appetite^  Self-love, 
for  instance,  lyhich  some  afiect  so  much  to  consider  as 
the  source  of  every  sentiment,  is  plainly  insufficient  for 
this  purpose.  Where  no  good- will  or  friendship  appears, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  oif  what  we  can  found  oiurliope 
of  advantage  from  the  riches  of  others ;  though  we  natu- 
rally respect  the  rich,  even  before  they  discover  any 
such  favourable  disposition  towards  us* 

We  ^e  afiected  with  the  same  sentiments,  when  we 
lie  so  much  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  activity,  that  they 
cannot  even  be  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  serving 
us.  A  prisoner  of  war,  in  all  civilized  nations,  is  treat- 
ed with  a  regard  suited  to  his  condition ;  and  riches,  it  is 
evident,  go  far  towards  fixing  the  condition  of  any  per- 
son. If  birth  and  quality  enter  for  a  share,  this  still  af- 
fords us  an  argument  to  our  present  purpose.  For  what 
is  it  we  call  a  man  of  birth,  but  one  who  is  descended 
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jqpem  a,long  succession  of  rich  and  powerfiil  ancestors, 
and  who  acquires  our  esteem  by  his  connection  with  p^r- 
rsons  whom  we  esteem  ?  His  ancestcnrs,  therefore,  though 
dead,  are  resj^ected  in  some  measure,  on  iiccount  of  their 
riches ;  and  consequently,  without  any.  kind  of  expecta- 
tion. 

But  not  to  go  so  far  as  prisoners  of  war  or  the  dead, 
to  %d  instances  of  this  disinterested. regard  for  riches  ^ 
we  may  only  observe,  with  a  little  attention,  those  pher 
nomena,  which  occur  in  common  life  and  conversation. 
A^an,  who  is  himself,  we  shall  suppose,  of  a  coinp^tent 
fortune,  and  of  no  profession,  being  introduced  to  a  com<^ 
pany  of  strangers,  naturally  treats  them  with .  different 
degrees  of  respect,  as  he  is  informed  of  their  different 
fortunes  and  conditions ;  though  it  is  impossible  that  he 
can  so  suddenly  propose,  and  perhaps  he  would  not  ac« 
cept  of,  any  pecuniary  advantage  from  them,  A  tra- 
veller is  always  admitted  into  company,  and  meets  with 
civility,  in  proportioii  as  his  train  and  equipage  speak 
bima  man  of  great  or  moderate  fortune.  In  short,  the 
diSerentxanks  of  men  are,  in  a  great  measure,  regulated 
by  riches ;  and  that  with  regard  to  superiors  as  well  as 
inferiors,  strangers  as  well  as  acquaintance. 

What  remains,  therefore,  but  to  conclude,  that,  as 
inches  are  desired  for  ourselves  only  as  the  means  of  gra- 
tifying our  appetites,  either  at  present  or  in  some  ima- 
.|^ary  future  period ;  they  beget  esteem  in  others  mere- 
ly from,  their  having  tbat  influence.  This  indeed  is  their 
very  nature  or  essence :  They  have  a  direct  reference  to 
the^jCommodities,conveniencies,  and  pleasures  of  life  : 
The  bill  of  a  banker,  who  is  broke,  or  gold  in  a  desart 
fsland,  would  otherwise  be  full  as  valuable.  When  we 
approach  a  man,  who  is,  as  we  say,  at  his  ease,  we  are 
presented  with  the  pleasing  ideas  of  plenty,  satisfaction, 

U4 
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dtantliels(£)|««MilAr^aielm  rffmyitifci  Millie 

silj  seen  w$i(^I^HKitos99%Mi^^%'«KA^^ 
on  our  preceding  theory,  with  regard  to  all  mor^t  dis- 
tinctions*, t 

A  ttM,  who  has  cured  himself  of  all  ridiculous  pre- 
possessions,  and  is  full j,  sincefefy,  and  steadil j  convinced 
from  experience  as  well  asphitosophj,  that  the  difference 
of  fortune  tnakes  less  difference  in  happiness  than  is  vul- 
garly imagined ;  such  a  one  dbes  not  measure  out  degrees 
of  esteem  according  to  the  rent-rolls  of  faik  acquainticnce. 
He  inay,  indieed,  externally  pay  a  stiperior  deference  to 
the  great  lord  above  the  vassal ;  hecaiisif  riches  are  the 
inost  convenient,  being  the  most  fixed  and  detenninate 
source  of  disiiiiction  :>  But  his  'internal  setitiments  are 
knore  regulated  by  the  perional  characters  of  men,  than 
by  the  accidental  and  capricious  favours  dffortiiiie.*'-'' 
In  most  countries  of  lEvKoft,  family,  that  is,  heredi- 
tary riches,  iharked  with  titles  and  symbols  from  th<5 
sovereign,  is  the  chief  siource  of  distinction.     In  £ng* 
LAKl),  more  regard  is  piaid  to  present  opulence  and  plen- 
ty.  Bach  {h^ctice  has  its  adirantages  and  disadvantages. 
Where  birth  is  respected,  unactive,  sjpiritksis  minds  re- 
main in' haughty  indolence,  arid  d^eam  of  noMiingbut 
J)edigrces  and  genealogies  :■  Th<f  generous  and*  ambitious 
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SECTION  VII. 


OF  QUALITIES  IMMEDIATELY  AGREEABU 

TO  OURSELVES. 


vV  HOEVER  has  passed  an  evening  with  serious  melan-* 
choly  people,  and  has  observed  how  suddenly  the  con- 
versation was  animated,  and  what  sprightliness  diffused 
itself  over  the  countena^ice,  discourse,  and  behaviour  of 
every  one,  on  the  accession  of  a  good-humoured,  live- 
ly  companion ;    such    a   one   will   easily   allow,    that 
CHEERFULNESS  carries  great  merit  with  it,   and 
naturally  conciliates  the  good-will  of  mankind.     No 
quality,  indeed,  more  readily  communicates  itself  to  all 
around ;  because  no  one  has  a  greater  propensity  to  dis- 
play itself,  in  jovial  talk  and  pleasant  entertainment* 
The  flame  spreads  through  the  whole  circle  ;  and  the 
most  sullen  and  morose  are  pften  caught  by  it.  That  the 
melancholy  hate  the  merry,  even  though  Horace  says 
it,  I  have  sotne  difficulty  to  allow ;  because  I  have  always 
observed,  that,  where  the  jollity  is  moderate  and  decent, 
serious  people  are  so  much  the  more  delighted,  as  it  dis- 
sipates the  gloom,  with  which  they  are  commonly  op- 
pressed, and  gives  them  an  unsusual  enjoyment. 

From  this  influence  of  cheerfulness,  both  to  commu- 
nicate itself,  and  to  engage  approbation,  we  may  per- 
ceive, that  there  is  another  set  of  mental  qualities,  which, 
without  any  utilitj  or  any  tendency  to  farther  good;^ 


3do     •     ''  ••-■'*    ^  -'^lECnraON^ VTf ;-'■•  vr-, : .  -,-q 
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^li^^  communicates  €^muAi^$aA$fytiaimu  Mi  is  ji  tatmo 

i^etit  €&iKp)aioe9i«if  lafid 'anjo^fiil :  ^Onar  iuicigiiiatlM^ 
Mttf  rmg  %M>»  y  ^  fa*Un|f»'m(l  ^ditposittoiky  ir  dfeeted  iiui 
m4T0  agrel^le  laattil^^  thnn  if -a  ti^Iahehrijr,  deficfcd, 
s^eh^  anxioai  t^empeir^mre  jpre^led  «9  us*  Heaicte 
the  affkc^c^n  And-  apfstobjettioin^  t«fai6h  amud  tl^  ibn&er : 
T^  mf^^.  and  dkgmsl^  irith  trhi^h  t^v  regard  the 

'^f-'/^  r.dvv  ,.  :,'i  ■.  -  {{e  feyies  no  jday,   ■"    •  "" 
-•*^As^^tt*^ti^>ao^«,  A}r](;Mdinr :  He  heartr  n^  mn^c :     - 
'-'jfifeiSoai  tK^^toSeS j  and  sn&ires  in  iuch  a  "ibtty  * 
*o  ^Ai»tf  h^^di€Kat'd>Mms<^}f;a!id  scorhM  feis«i>ij!it; 

V(if(  dcftiy^'  foa^^Aeiif,  asr  C^KSAit  addsj  arie  cotftinoifly 
iJ»^)Poi^i/^lAitfifed;ii^iiig  lltfete  eftjoyment  within  them- 
aa^SJ'^tlfe^ tSiii'Bfl^i^fer h^^  agreea|»le  to  otheiri^ior 
d9na*ftH*lc>fso^i4l  ^tfertainttienf.  '  In  all  p6»te  tttrritins 
aiS^^^gSZ-a^kl^^ot-pleaatere,  if  afecompajlicd  i>^«tfi  t€m- 
j^«%ir»ij  ^f««efter,  is^  esteetAed ' ^'^consM^rafile  -itietit, 
even  in  the  greatest  men ;  and  becdtne^  iiSn  izidte're^* 

*  •  '  '  '  ■ 

site  in  tbo»e  of -inferiBr  "nmfe--and  chtraetcf.  It  is  an 
agreeable  representatfccm';  wfeiefc'a^FRii^tib  ti^ite^  gives 
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ted  riMmH^  i|  temisfrioMEri  At>plia«]9oi  ifie^  <  iitenifi^i0^»tiii 

«i^r  of  tint  f^dts  made  By  DAXitrs.    S^  wmU*i^^t99i 

is  admirable^  says  Lo)irGiyns»  from  a  lil&erprj^ipqplf^rr- 
Co  !  cries  the  ^an^'heco  ^  tl$  sol^crs^  i^oa  thqf 
lefused.^^  fioUpw  liwlQ  the  JmVfimy  'gik^fim  fiomt^ 
trymeny  thatymkfi  jiMf4Jifp^,}imtf4tftiligi^^r09f^ 
^est  i^the  iKH^rfd.     **  ifkttXA^ l^im^^  m^t^Vnt^  ti 

V  ,piia?»ftt»ta^c  .flwW^  Mwwt  pPWkK  ^«®^«e 

''  J*aime;  le  plaisir,  sant  molcsse ; 
—    "  J*airittB"vie,  ct  n'cn  craxns  point  la  fir.**""' 

:  :•'    •  :■  I )/  ^ .    *   StEvKzuou9,  t^ 
fCap-p.  Jldcm.  ^ 
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tresses  of  that  unfortunate  hetiome^  ^sk^  hery  i^htLt  ^he^ 
bsfi^td  support  1ier«g«»Bt^Het  nimierous  tod  kh^adUe 
edtmes  ?-  Mfuif,  te^^s^  sh<b ;  ^Hfy^tifi  I  say,  at$4ii  ir 

anijfi8iaiife>of:true9ttbluii^^.  f    i  •'   *        ^  .    ..i:. 

Whea  Phqcwh^  th«  modesty  the-gelktk  foiitic^j'fN^'i^ 
led'to^zecAtioiii  bevtiimedta-one'^tai^felloW'Sufierers,*' 
"^fafirMtr  hdfteatitig  fak  .&wtt<  hai^'  fdte,  Jy^if  not  ghry 
emmghfor yaui^ssifihti  ibaty^u  die  H3^b\PMviON\^^'- 

Flabe  in  €ip|>eski<m  the  piettire  iiAax^  Ta61¥Us  4ra\¥» 
<rfVi7£&Lius^  fallen  from^ empire^ -piolcAiging  kisignofii^^ 
ihiny  from  a  wretched  love  of  lifey  'delivered  ^var  io 
tho  merdless  xabbiei  ^  tossed^  bufeted^  and  kicked -^ 
bont;  ecmsMined,  byth^ir  holding  a  >poigfited' under 
hii:«]un,.1x>  raise  his^h^ad^  iad  expose  himself  to  every 
coQjbfimely.'  What  abjedt  infiitoy  i  What  lole  handii»> 
tnn'l  vYet'evm  faere^  says  the  historian^  he  discovered ' 
some  sjonpftQttks^of  t^  nnad  hot  wholly  degeiieratd«  l^o 
a  ttrsbime^  (vdio  •  insulted  htm^  he  re{>lied^  -/  oim  stiil  ymtr 
ewf9ront*'  -   »  ■  -'      '  '   •' ' 

f.lKe  never  eoeonse'tbe  dbjM>lift!ei'waiit  of 'spifit  said  drg^ 
fiilj;.  of  charBcter^'0i?>a  proper  (ense^'ofwhat  is  dtie  to 
one!s9elf,  in  sodte^  sind'the-commfin  intercourse  of  life.' 
ThJA^j^icer  constitutes  what  we  ptopttljtiaSl  ifiHinH^rj'; 
w)m3ra,mjsta  can^<iubitiitto^lfie  basest' slan^ry,  iftdrder 
to  |;ain  his  eaddftf  favp^^  ttpon  thdse  who  abuse  him^$  ^ahd 
degrade  ihi^elf  by  iniimfi^cies  and^ifiMhilialitieS''#ithxj9^^' 
dessryihg-in^riorsw  A  celtaki^  degree  of  geiierous  pri^' 
or  ^elf*value  if  so  requisite,  that  the  absence  of  it  in  the 


*  Reflection  X.  sur  Lonoin.        "    f  P&uTAaca  ia  Paoc. 
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mind  dii^«99^9^  after,  the  isua^  fof^n^j^s^jtHeTiwwticd^si 
nose,  eye,  <x  as^  of  the  most  ma^ei^ial  ff^^^amp^  olthfir 
fa^  or,  mepiberi  of  tl^e^body 


« 


Xi       I 


n  '  •  1 


Tijer  utility  of  CQHRAQi;,  In^th  .tQ^he  pubttu  <iw*ii 
to  dHe  petsp^.  possessed  of  it>  i» aft^j^vioua  fotmdalaiiii:^ 
of  soxm :.  9u|i;  .tp  a^r  oi»e  wlK>.'^idnl7  coinndGrt  of;  ihe^^^ 
matter,  it  will  appear  that  tfaj^  qi|filiityvha$')a.|MiiHiuri£ 
lu$|^,,wl^i€^it'd^ye8  wt^%r^9m  lUfAS^  Mi^AWi^^ 
thsit  ^))}e. j^lev^^ioi^  iisfipfur^W^.  feeift.it* .;  J^j^9x%< 
drawn. hj  pwters  and  by.  ppet^  difphiy^nJa  eaehfefc^v 
tore,  a  w^iUmityj^^A^  during  «9;i^dei|ce.^.  wbi^h^cat^he^  < 
thfifj^gFf^  ei^ages  .<he  .eiegtimSfi  ajjd  fltffiMefi^  by.sjBinqp^ 
thy,  a  (like  subliodtyl^f  se&tme%t  ovc^  .eye^jir-fpoolyiay.  k 

represent  Phiuf  %.  w)iere  tke  oratoiDdpQlopKdsivfMrihBvi 
own  adumiatratioii,  aiMlju$tifieatthai  pertiiiraoiia  Iovd'^ 
o£  liberty,  mth  whicb  he  had  iftapired  the.  ATefiyiAva^' 
^'  I  beheld  Fiiiiiit,"  sayarhe^  ^'  he  watk  whom.iriW'7«ur 
^'  co^testy  resolutely » while. m  pm»uil  lofienqraratuid  do«»r 
''mimon,  exposing  himself  to;*«Yery  wauad^iUa  e^) 
^*  gpared,  his  neck  wrested^  his:  atm,  hssithigii  poevosd^ 
'' whatever  part  of  his  body  fortune  should  sefae-^cM^.'' 
''that  cheerfully  re]JnqiiishiAg;'i:providcd  tfakt^r  svUh 
'^  what  remained,  heiaightr  Jive'^nRhflUQurraadibenowaijr 
**  Aad.shal}  it  be  said,  th^t  he,  \mR  ^i;Bs2«iiA,^opkce'~ 
'<  herf^tofore  mean.aod  ignoble^s^heiiUibeiiiepizKdvradu 
*^  so  high  an;ai«bitic»i.a&d,4J4rsti^cfi»nfi.^)\S9ifl 
^A^Hi^jflANs»".  ^.^  -The9e^|9sw»9aic^cdtesdm  aiBgBt>2 
liy4y.  iad3Eniraji4pn  j  ^  ^thj^  vieM59:*c|3^ntift) bjri iihrf^oni*^ 
^or  cfury  us  not,^  w^.  ffei  bflyacid  Ae  hecot  himsriiyiwrr) 
ever  regard  the/uture  fidv^ptag^pji^.s^n^ueaoesofirig? 
valour.  

^      „  .        -  -■■  — — . 

St-  ^     ,      '    .  I.       .,         .  ,'  1.  ■         =<  ^ 
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timial  wira,  hid  hdifed  llieit  MtMai  of  tMrifat^  Vl|i>i'* 
thaft^  ill  ttftir  linguagej  it  Wti  odbd  wirimti  hf  inNij' W 
HKilUn^md  of  dktiiicitiMi  hmm^XLtMitmmlipm'i 

kd  iid^  Mf"  miti  a  UrndtAk  mi0Bi:  Nmfir^p^^ 
f^U  0fiM0g  or  Mig  U^idt  7Ujt.4iB9lm4  ikMi$H$^ 

9tlljfffir  ttm  mmmUi^  mdiik  4rd0r  ht  i^M^mt  «!»:»  Mr^ 
nMr.  AitotMilBfttof&eliislQriti^'lvtMkfro^ 
Allttt#  oddly  k  other  tetioM  itid  etbfer  ^|et» 

tlM  S^itniA»9i  AcocMrdijig  to  Ii»itil0ot«if;  wJkm^ 
Mri^p&ig  tisMir  OAOOiies*  droased  dio  ikio  liJko  IdMKlr^if 
flod  itaod  it  «i  t  towU  $  ffo^  whoc^tt  hod  tht  most  o6| 
Abie  fe^eU  were  most  jislepaiod  omdii^  tfaefln.  . '  60^ 
wmck  ttod  ttactid  bntvvrjry  m  ^i^jutioiii  as  w^  ot  tef 
Mtoy  dthetv^  detttbjed  die  owtittienls  of  hnintoh^  ;  ori 
irirOioeureij  much  more  Bsrful  and  ongtgiagc  ii 

<&]»  indeed  obeervafale^  thet^  nnong  til  vnoohtvetod  v 
aeiioQi^  who  ha^e  not^  ee  yet^  hedliillea^erieQeotrf  tkeiv 
oivaiilme»  etiinding  heneficenoe^  juftide^  ao^  tho  JocWI 
%tttHe%  ceoorage  » the  predommant  ♦trerlleneit  ^  vwhal  n^j^ 
4iMt  delehtated  by  po6t%  reoonmmded  hy  petontaJiB 
iDttiuctect^'eiid  admked  hy  tho  (adUk  in  geo^     Th«tt 
ethioe  of  Honcift  are»  in  thia  parlieolar,  Yery^ifteefttai 
6mti  Ichoec  of  FakkMH^  his  e|egotil  wuMati  mkumA^ 
as  wre  ^Mt  suited  to  aa  wgt,  when  OM  her^  opge^  i 
nBadud  by  TMcf DiBxa  U  cooM  ai^  aoethet^  wllhomfcij 
oiimce^  uBiillaer  he  were  a  r^ber 'Omot^    BitdB  ilN^f 
Tery  lirt»Iy^T^ft  the  qrttem  of  ethi(9  iribidi  pNnNalei  ife 
mjpy  barbarous  patts  of  laBtAKD  ^  if  tlfo  mtf  «t«ii| 
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O/QpAwitti  immiMiifyiigi4*^  to  Oursik$s.  pbf 
SnMis$if  in  ^^  ytiSOfips'  acbobht  ttftMi  «M#  of  tb^ 

\0(  the  ^xoA  t^fass'  of  TiitiMs  %^idl  jebfim^e^  it  Viit  W  * 
distorbte  }ildlo9bpUIca»  TRANQUILLITY^  tap6thtf- 
to  {mAr,  'sorr^^^  aibdifty^  ^nd  eacfar  ^isUiIt  of  'adv«prfl^ 
fpitttie.    Cbxlsclous  0f  ^his  bwa  viftue,  say  the  philOM>«^' 
pfarers^  t%is  sag6  rietairs  MmMf  AcfVt  iyisry  a^ddept  ^f  "* 
life  s«  ttd  seevkivljr  pl^ioed  la  tiie  tcmikir  tof  iirisdoi&i  lopjJEl 
ddwm  bti  infexJor  mortals,  engaged  ih'  ^mpMt  't{  |ie#' 
noiirs,  ricKes^  leput^^on^  and  jeverjr  itaralpua  ^pjoy^  - 
mMt<    iThele  prfitensians^  no  doubt,  .wfatn  ftretcfaedto 
file  Wimost)  are,  hy  far,  too  magnifiotnt  for  jminfii  t^ 
tote.     They  carrj^  liovrevcnv  a.  ^andeor  witU  Jt]ieii|- 
frfaich  taiies  ti|^e  sp^cMor^  and  strikes  idm  ii^di  kdms* 
fidba.   '  And  the  neater  t^e  cto  i^nolidi  in  prackke  to 
|his  soUflfi^.  traftqnillity  aad  indi&etcncr  (for  we  mm$ 
listing^ish  it  £raii^  (k  stnpul  iiisensibiljity)^  the  ^nore^^ 
cuff8^eajtf]fmemt  AzJ^vhisLttMin  within  outaeltes,  aind  tbf 
tiott  l^reatness  of  niin^  jhaU  w«  4iaoovser  to  the'imopld* 
Ilia  ph])(itd|9hiqal  tra^qtdlHtj  may,  indeed,  }^  eoaai^ 
^tnimtf  as  a  bcanch  of  magnaiunvity • 

Wbo  admires  not  SoouifBs  ;  liis.pfrpetttal  $eren$t^ 
|ii#-  (ontcotmo^t^  amidst:  tiid  greatest  poverty  «nd  'do^  . 
tpeadc  Wacatieas ;  hislesqlttte*coatempt'cf  riches,  an^ 
kiif  ^mtgnanimoos  care  of  prescinnn|^  libeifty,  Tirhtle  he 
itfined  aUiassistanee  £rom  hk  ^nds  and  disciples,  and 
NiUd  *yeB  tht  d<^di<nce  dl  ■>  aUig«t>oh  ^  Emc- 
fWftHKlr'iiot  wmncbiis  a  door  to  Jiis  link  liouse  «# 

^'  '^  '''4££&Mai^afes4«MattsaakBasss^^  ' 

Is  toon  as  they  are  able  to  use  their  weapons,  they  itrait  father  to  thew 
•ehes  three  oPiM*  W%r(ff#*6r  1t^7Witft  %hd(h'>l^andermg  a  while 
vp  and  down  idly  the  country,  taking  only  meat,  he  at  last  fidleth  int* 
Mme  bad  occasion,  that  diall  be  cfferot)  ^rfdlh'beflig  on^  made  known, 
lie  is  thenceforth  xpuiMlil4  ban  e£  irorth,  in  whosa  ihcH  ^  cofUMp. 
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l^y^l/^  ^  tbexefore  scKm  lost  hisiroa  1^^^  ih^  osjcf 
{bmiture  which  he  had  worth  taking.  But  remoli^^  to 
duif|Q>oiEU;<41  jobbers  for  tbe  future,  he  suppl^ei^its 
|[l^Ge  ^t^  ^  earthea  lamp,  ol  wl|i<^  hr  vefjr*  petfiOf 
ably  k^pt  gpssession  cv«r  srfter^  v     i  /  : 

•  Aii^9g.iho£|neieatS9  the  hero^^  in  philoskipbjt^  as^wdl 
i&^,  tho^  'in,  war  and  patriotism^  have  a,  gfand^ur  aa^ 

{or^^qf  ^4<^^^^^>  "^^^^  astpfiishes  our  narrow  aoulsy 
a^  is  rashljT;  rejected  as  ext^vagant  and  supernatural. 
They,  in  their  turn,  I  allow,  would  have  had  equal  tea?. 
$pa  to  <^^d£r  as  fonftantiic  ini  incredible,  the  delp'ee 
o£Jminajaityy^clen^ency,  order,  tranquiUil^^  :and  other 
Social  virtues,  to  whicbi  in  the  administration  of  ««- 
yemment,  we  have  attained  in  xtiodem  times,  had  saxy 
one  been  then  able  to  have  maae  a  fair  representatioii 
of  them t;  Such  ^  th^  coiaapensatioh  which  nature,  or 
rather  ediication^  has  made  in  the  distributidn  of  excel- 
lencies aad  virtues  in  those  different  ages- 
_^  "Ilfi  meri^^  of  BENEVOLENCE,  arising  from  its 
htilityi^  ind-its  tendency  to  promote  the  good  of  man- 
kind^ bas  been  already  ekplained,  and  is,  no  doubt,  jtbe 
isource^ma  consid^aile  part  of  that  esteem  which  is  so 
umv^r^ajly  paid  to  it.  But  it  will  also  be  allowed,  thgt 
4hj&;V£ry  sqftnes^^  tenderness  of  the  sentiment,  its 

i^%^^%.i!^l^4^^i"^'^^>  its  fond  expressions,  its  delicate 
^at^t^o^  and  allj^at  (low  of  .n[iutual  confidence  and  re^ 
-£^d^w^cl^  enters  into  a,  warm  al^t^hment  of  love  and 
^•ieti^bip:,Jt  'w^^U  be  ajlbwed,.!  say,  that  theise  feelings, 
cb^g^deligbtJEi^J  iajbemselves,  afe  necessarily, conoLoni^ 
^j^^itt^tOj^tbe^  -sp^jptato^  mel|  thecal  into  '^e  sai^e 

-fon^^S:agji-|e|sjc^jf  i^Tt^.Jea^nati^j^Uytlt^yrts  injour 
eyfe  on^the  appreheAsion  of  a  warm  sentiment  of  this 
mature  :  Our  breast  heaves^  our  heart  is  agitated,  ind 
every  hamftne  tender  prmjiple  of  our  frame  is  set  in 


1  I 

C/QVALiriZS  imimiSatdy  ugreieAie  to  Ourutvei^  jQ^ 
ilOMik)ff^^lku4^'gi^«tt*'li$'(ihfe  l^ur^Bt  atid  most  ^^^shkoif 

cijii9«fea^:  '^'-^      :     ''  "^  »■- 

^^'^t^iyiSd^^  ibnh^  descriptions  of  ELrsiAK  fields^ 
5«te»C[  tkr?  bMs^{|ktelffta»e$  stand  in  no  need  c/it^ 
other's  assistance,  thej  yet  represent  them  as  maintaih^ 
bigf^a^xdlfiittl^i^^coii^se  of  love  and  fiiendsliip,  and 
(K)6tbtt^fteC7^tiffc  th^  pleasing  itnagef' of  these  soft 
BlMlog^fte  passittds;  The  idea  of  tender  tranquillitjr  in 
a ^^i«d«si?. Arcadia  is  agreeable  from  a  like  principle, 
4f^hai«i  been  dbsetn^^d'^bb^e  *•  ^ 

^^^^oWottkllivei- amidst  perpetual  wrangling,  and|^ 
seoldiiig)'  and  mutual  'reproaches  ?  The  roughness  and 
harshness ' irf" these  emotions  disturb  and  displease  us: 
"Wfe  stttfer'by  contagion  and  sympathy ;  nor  can  we  re- 
teailii^fl&ffbrent  spectators,  e\ren  though  certain  that  no 
|)e]ti$^ious  consequences  Wbuld  erer  f<^ow  from  sudi 
ttn^  ^ssion$; 

As  a  certain  proof,  that  the  whole  merit  of  benevo-^ 
%n^  i!9  not  derived  from  its  usefulness,  we  may  ob- 
^!^i§^fe,4h!at^  iti  a  kind  way  of  blame,  we  say,  a  person  is 
t^  ^o6d;  when  he  exceeds^his  part  in  society^  and  car^* 
tie$  M^  attention  for  others  b^ond  the  proper  bounds. 
Klik^'  manner,  we  say,  a  mstn  is  too  higb^spirited^  too 
Hntneptd^  too  indifferent  about  fortune:  Reproaches,  which 
itMfy  at' bottom,  imply  more  esteem  than  many  pane* 
f^d^.  Being  accustomed  to  rate  t%e  toerit  and  deme* 
^\k  <tf^'^ai*acters  cfeicfly  by  their  uieful  or  pemicioiis 
!^d^^i^i@s;  we  cannot  forbear  applying  tne  epithet  of 
btttiA^,  wtieti  we  diseiiArer  a'  sentiment  which  rises  to  a 
d(§gte<&^fhat'  is  huttfUl  r  But  it  may  happen,  at'^he  aam^ 
tin^e^  ^^  its.  noble  elevation,  or  its  engaging  tendemesa 
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Sp  ^eh^  ibe  ttieart,  vc&  rather  to  i&cresse  etir  firiendsK^ 
and  concem  for  the  person** 

The  amduri  and  attach^hents  of  Haret  iitt  TVJ  of 
FkAKCE,  durifig  die  civil  wars  of  the  letftgae^  fi^queaHf 
hurt  hk  interest  and  his  cattse;  bm  ifi  the  y^^tn^  «(t 
leiast^  and  axnorois,  ivho^an  sympathize  wiA  ite  tenddr 
passiotiS)  will  alkrw,  dot  {his  rtty  wetknUss^x  1^e^ 
n^ifi  yeadily  >eall  it  sodi)  chiefly  endears  tiiat  lii^ey  and 
^tc^>ests  ^min  his  fortimes. 

The  excessiTe  bravery  and  resohzte  niflexibiUt^  ^ 
CfiARXXS  the  XII.  tvmed  his  own  couixtry,  t»d  ii]^st« 
•4fd  all  his  neighbours  ;  but  have  such  qplendour  mA 
greaPtoiess  in  their  appearance^  as  strikes  us  ^th  udm^ 
-fatum  ^  and  iihe^y  ni^ht,  in  ^tmkt  degree^  be  eveli  appro- 
ytei  of,  if  they  betrayed  not  sonietimes  too  evident 
Symptoms  of  xnadness  and  disorder* 

The  AtHEi^iAKS  pretended  to  the  first  invention  of 

•agxicuhnre  and  of  laws  ;  and  always  vahied  'Aexnselvts 

•eictreaooely  un  the  benefit  thereby  prociM:^  to  the  whofe 

race  of  mankind.     They  also  boasted,  and  with  reaaoSy 

of  thek  warlike  enterprises;  particalafly  agaiUst  those 

.aanumecable  tettB  and  amues  of  PERSTAifS,  whieh  in- 

'vaded  G&EECE  duritig  the  afeigns  of  D  ARiusand  XehxeS* 

But  though  there  be  nb  compadson,  in  point  of  utility, 

between  -diese  peacefid  and  ilnilitary  honours*;  yet  we 

•find^  ihat  ihe  orators^  who  have  writ  such  elaborate 

panegyrics  on  &at  famous  eity ,  hare  chiefly  triumphed 

in  displaying  the  warlike  afchievements.  LtsiAS,  Thu* 

cr'nrBESyPxATO,  smd  Isocrates  discover,  idl  of  them, 

the  same  paxtialitrjr ;  which^thdigh  eondetoned  by  calm 


*  Ctieeifnlheas  could  scarce  iSSaut  ti  bhmefrom  its  czeeo,  were  it 
act  that  disaolute  ihirth,  widimit  a  proper  cause  or  subject,  is  a  rare 
fymptom  aod  characteristic  of /bQj:^  and.oo  that  accoant  disgaslfel 


(yQuALiTiEs  imme£ai$fy  ogneMe  to  Qursihis,  |C>^ 

fUSbM  sM  r«i«6tion^  appem  sa  natundt  jisi  th^  lodiid  of 

Ikian. 

Ir  IS  obseFMtbte^  tbat  the  great  charm  of  poetty  wnm 
tk^in  livsAf  picturejS  of  tho  ^blime  passioQSy  m^gi^^iU 
xaity,  courage,  disda^  of  fortune  ^  o)?  those  Qi  tbe  tqp* 
(ier  afiettioas,  love  and  firiead^hip ;  which  ^am  the 
hearty  and  dil^se  ever  it  similar  sentiments  ami  emo- 
tions.  Mtd  though  all  hinds  of  passic^^  even  |1^  mx>dt 
disagreeable,  such  as  grief  and  aqger,  are  observed,  when 
excited  bj  poetry,  to  ponvej  a  satisfaction,  from  a  me- 
chanism of  nature,  not  easj  to  be  e3:plaiAed:  Yet  those 
iXM>re  elevated  or  softer  afieptions  have  a  peculiar  influr 
eoee,  and  please  from  more  than  on^  cause  or  principle. 
Not  to  mention,  that  thej  alone  interest  us  in  the  for- 
tuae  of  the  persons  represented,  or  communicate  anj- 
esteem  and  affection  for  ^heir  (character. 

And  can  it  possibly  be  doubted,  that  thi^  talent  itself 
of  poets,  to  move  the  passions,  this  PATHETIC  and 
SUBLI^£  of  sentiment.  Is  a  ver  jj»nsiderable  mei;itjj 
and  being  enhanced  by  ils  extreme  rarity,  may  exalt  the 
person  possessed  of  it,  above  every  character  of  the, age 
in  which  he  lives?  The  prudence,  address,  ste;adiness, 
and  benign  govemnoent  of  Augustus,  a4omed  with  all 
the  splendour  of  his  noble  birth  and  imperial  crown,  ren/** 
der  him  but  an  unequal  competitor  for  fame  with  Vm^ 
GIL,  who  lays  nothing  into  the  opposite  scal^  t^.ut  ^ 
divine  beauties  of  his  poetical  genius, 

The  very  sensibility  to  these  beauties,  or  a  DELlC  A^ 
Cy  of  taste,  is  itself  a  beauty  in  any  character;  as,  con-  _ 
veying  the  purest,  the  mqst  durable,  and  most  innocent 
of  all  enjoyments. 

These  are  some  instances  of  the  several  species  of  me- 
rit, that  are  valued  fb  the  immediate  pleasure  which 
they  commimicate,  to  the  person  possessed  of  them.     N<o 
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tiews  of  utillly  or  of  future  beneficial  90Q9eqm9ce$  ^r 
ter  into  this  ttntipntnt  of  approbftUoa^  yet  is  it  of  % 
kind  sixnilar  to  that  other  sentiment,  whiqh  an9ejB  from 
views  of  a  pnblic  or  priy^t^  UUlitj*  The  same  social 
^ympathj,  we  may  obsetve;  or  feUbxi^-leeling  with  hu^ 
man  happiness  or  misery,  gives  rise  to  l)oth;  and  iiu^ 
ansiiagftiik^  llie  parts  oftbepfelient^Ibotc^^ias^  justlj^ 
be  regarded  aa^  a  <HuifiAz|Mite  of  it. 


•'  /  vv'l    vu'.j       ;3i  '-'ii-olq  'iDubciu  ".fiiUiLjp  3ino2   tuff     .v.  i«>1o\^to^Hr«> 
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As  the  mutual  shocks,  in  society,  and  the  opposition* 
of  interest  and  self.love,  have  constrained  mankind  to 
establish  the  laws  o£  Justice  ^  in  order  to  preserve  the 
advantages  of  mutual  assistance  and  protection:  In  like 
manner,  the  eternal  contrarieties,  in  company,  of  mens 
pride  and  self-conceit,  have  introduced  the  rules  c£ 
GOOD-MANNERS  or  POLITENESS ;  in  order  to 
fisicilitate  the  intercourse  of  minds,  and  an  undisturbed 
commerce  and  conversation.  Among  well-bred  people, 
a  mutual  de&rence  is  affected:  Contempt  of  others 
disguised:  Authority  concealed:  Attention  given  to  each 
in  his  turn:  And  an  easy  stream  of  conversation  main- 
tained, without  vehemence,  without  interruption,  with- 
out eagerness  for  victory,  and  without  any  airs  of  supe- 
riority. These  attentions  and  regards  are  immediately 
agreeable  to  others,  abstracted  from  any  consideration 


*  It  is  the  nature,  and,  indeed,  tke  definition  of  virtue,  that  it  is  m 
fuality  of  the  mind  e^ruabU  to  or  approved  of  by  every  one,  %vbo  consider t  o> 
tomtempiates  it,  Bot  some  qu^ties  produce  pleasure,  because  they  are 
;iseful  to  society,  or  useful  or  agreeable  to  the  person  himself;  others 
.produce  it  more  immediately :  Which  is  the  case  with  the  class  of  virtues 
here  considered 
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^Mi^Mtiii^  or  Jbenqfcial  jgiycteAicysff :  Tfa^jTipoofattitfr  nfkp^ 
tioiiy  promote  esttemi  and  e^lremdj  cDhance  the  ttnt^iX 
*iUS|be  p^soii,  ^Bo  regi»lat^3'ius  behaa^Nnn^Vyrdiesi. 
zi  M^7  of  tbd  f^rms  q£  breedulg^  are  arhtlnuy  an4 
jitamifll: -But  tl^  thing  fSXIitessed  l^y^then^  i«  9lfll  die 
s^aaaie*  .  A.  Spaniard  goes  out  of  l^is  qwIi<  bouse  befi^e 
fbis  giiert^Tto  signify  that  be  Itxirci  fastsL^  master  of  all* 
.In  oth^  countries^  th^  landlbord  walks  out  last,  a$  a 
o^mmon  mark  of  deference  and  regard.      m  .2 

Buty  ia  ord«r  to  render  a  man  perfect  gOAd€omp(iny^  he 

must  hwre  WIT  and  INGENUITY  «$  well  %^  good^ 

fx^annersc    \yhat  wit  is^  it  inaj  not  be  e«9j  to  define ; 

]>ut  it  is  easy  sur^ely  to  detei^dunie^  that  it  is  a  Kpsaiisj  iitb* 

iviediatelj  <igreiiaile  to  others^  and  cooammuolting^  du  its 

£f$t  ^ppeiiraiioe^  a  lively  joy  fad  sa(tis£Kticia  to  everj  ooe 

,.irbo  haa  any  compnfeheftsiea.t^f  it*     The  most  prefcuiid 

rXftet^pJaQTsii^S;  indeed^  might  ht  tto^sffA^  in  fsxplaihtng 

$he  t^arious  kind^  ^lid  ^tciidcs  «f  1^  f  i^d  in^y  classes 

i|)£  it^  w^jdi  ai?e  :iiow  j^eceivdd  im  the  ;9oIe  tdscimohy  of 

'j|iste.>.aad.«iatim»it|^.  mighty  perhaps^  he  unssotTed  iHtQ 

/«ii)^tg$ii€fal  principles.     But  this  iasuffitaehtifor  oar 

ffi^MO^ipyJrp^j  tinai  it  does  afiect.ta«l»  atid  stetunent) 

$Mit4  hc^tC^Mlg  -Au  itklmediat^efijcxyitteQ^dfi  a-  sure  sodnee 

of  ^{»:obati<m  and  gfe^on.   •  :     ^       ^  - 

:o  lo  (fountrie^  wheif^  »^:jpa9a  mbstt£  ibeir.tiase.ta 

^ponversatioUy  andf  v^isits^-jadd  asaemWes^  thes)&^9|^iQmi»> 

.^1^  q$»liJ[ti^S|fSQ..tQ  .^p^ikiQjiceiidf  h%h  jQStima^^^  and 

^IJpapi.  a  chief  part  <)|  perSotiaVmi^rit.    .  Id  eountiiesy  wbeSse 

}m^4^vc  a.  more  domestic  life,  and  eith^  are^cmplofyedlm 

.^^^(^§,j»7  ^JEi^ftSb  themselves  in  a  n^Unxrwer  citcle  ofiao* 

4^2)^tfdia^  th)$  >miQ!Eie  tsoUd  qud[litieB  are  diii^  reg^dcd. 

J£t^^ J  haHre^o£teft  obto^edj^  tihat^^mon^  thsrf  ksnci^ 

Ibf^ili?^  quegtiws^,  withregaird  tor  a  stranger,  are,  /niir 

/iii^  |)iiffifk(  ht^  t^  ?   In  oii|.: o wn ;  coimiry^ :  t)ifD  i  rfriff^ 
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^ndse  bestowed,  is  always  tliat  o£  a  g^fodadatUfe^,  '^mMh 

in  donversation,  the  Uvelj'  spirit  o^  dialogue  is  dg^^m 
i  dj/(?y  even.io  those  who  desire  not  to  have: any  shlo'e  in 
r'die  discourse  :  Hence  tice-neikr  of  long  stories^  or4he 
"^  pompous  didaimery  is  very  little  approved  of.  Bittfkiost 
4Ben  desire  likewise  theit  turn  in  the  conv^r^tion,  aid 
1  ifegard,  with  a  very  evil  eye,  that  loquacity^  which  db« 
|nives  them  of  a  right  they  are  naturally  so  jealous  of. 

There  is  a  sort  of  harmless  liarsy  frequently  to  he  met 
with  in  conipany,  who  deal  much  in  the  mOrvelloQs. 
Their  usua]^  intention  is  to  please  and  entertain  ;-  hUtas 
men  are  most  delighted  witJi  what  they  conceive  tlo  Sft 
truth,  these  people  mistake  extremely  the  means  1}f 
pleasing,  and  incur  universal  blame.  -  $ome'4ndulgenct, 
however,  to  lying  or  fiction,  is  given  in  kumopous  stories, 
because  it  is  there  really  agreeable  andentertaimng ;  afid 
truth  is  »ot  of  any  importance.         •..':• 
.  Eloquence,  genius  of  all  kinds,  even  good  sense,  and 
sound  reasoning,  when  it  arises  to  an  eminent' degree,^  and 
is  employee!  upon: subjects*  of  any  considerable  dignity 
and  nice  discemmeht ,  all  these  endowments  seem  imme- 
diately agreeable,  and  have  a  ;merit  disttdct  from  their 
usefulness.     Rarity,  likewise,  which  so  much  enhances 
the  price  of  every  thing,  must  set  an  additional  Value  oh 
4liese  noble  talents  of  the  human  mind. 
-    Modesty  may  be  understood  in  different  senses,  even 
abstracted  £:om  chastity ,^  which  has  \fteh  already  treated 
of.     It  sometimes  mean§  that  tenderness  and  ^cety  of 
honbur;  that.apprehension  of  bkm^,  that  dread  of  inttu* 
Son  dr  in jm^  towards  of  hers,  that  p0BoR^  which  ifif  the 
propec  ^uabdian  ofcevery  kind  of  virtue,  and  d  sure  pri- 
s&rvbtiTe  against^meand  ieorrttption.    Bm  m  most  ttsittl 
inefaiing  is  i^bmi  it  ds  opposed  no  kifudinci"  ^uul  0rf^ 
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gance^  and  expresses  a  difEdenceof  o^.g]^4R^?\S?^j 
and  a  due  attention  and  regard  for  olher^.^  .^^  2S?^ 
men  chiefly,  this  quality  is  a  sure  sign  pf  ^o^j^J^^  hM^ 
is  ^IsQ  the  certain  meaps  of  augmenlinf  tl)^t,f)\^]|ir)fi^}^ 
by.  Kcserying  thw  e^s  ppf^to.instrwftioD^jf^^Bp^ji^ 
Jthem^tiUg^rasp  after  oew.attabments...  .Mjifefe&aoj^ 
tlier  chann  to  every  spejctafaM- ;  bj  flattet^g^ipyery^aft> 
y^ilf}  and  presenting  the  ap^<^mcejojf  a-dflcil^jp^, 
who  receives,  with  ^ogfr  jtt€nti^,ai^«S8Sft»i^Tiegr 

word  they  utter..  _^ i  ... .  vr.  a.  .r.  ;.v/ ,h:>..-:^ii' 

.Meahg,ye^  in  general^  a  pwxqb  ^iB^ter^|)|jajgij^  to 

pyer-value  th^  tq.  under-yalu^^,  thfimselyfs&ii ,  n©^ 

Standing,  th^  opinion  of  ^A»JSTQL|;*5  ^T>i|i.3qaa^.us 

:(aore  jealous  of  th^  excess  on  th^  former  ;f^d^^aad.^\j$es 

li*  $0  regard,  with  a  pec\Ji|^  iniulg^fl^^jOljendCTfix.Jli? 

lHQ^sty  and  self-diffidence  j  ^,  ^steepuBsttfef  ^angg^^ie^s 

C)f  fallings  into  any  vicious  e^trein^  <^  th^t  n^j^e*.   It 

is  thiis^,  in  .countries,  wh§re  mgBs.l8>di^§  iu»  4p$  te.c;^- 

P€f4 kiCprjpvdejicy^pe^sp^aJ  be^vij;^i| |^aqfjli%a  i^ijch 

gres^ter^degree  of  slenderuess,  than  in  ^ufttrieis,  wh^e 

«tb^ti$  the, most  u^nal  defects.  3^i>^$%l^f^j^tnjc^^  ^th 

iiis^aflice^  of  one  spec(es  pi  deforn^ity^  p^n,  tjainfe  they 

qan  never  keep  at  tpo, greats  distance f:!tQip..it>.an4vrish 

^way&  tp  have  a  leaning  t.9  the  .opppsitq^^side..    In  lik:e 

.axianner^  verejthe  door  opened  to  self-pr.^ise,  j^d  were 

Mon.TAIQNe!^.  uji^jdni  phservecj,  t^t  onft.§h<)i|ki.saY  as 

frankly,  Ihg^e^ens^i^JhuvfJearnrng^  lM'Oy:(^r.i^ge^ 

imiif  m  mt  v  as  jt  js  jure  we  often  tjiink  ^9 ;.  we^  t^his 

.tiiQiQftq^4  J  say,  ^y^y  qijeiisipensible^.that  ^^,  ajlo^  of 

igiipfimn^ace,'V?pu^4 .bi^eajk> in  upo|i  ^s*  H§^Fo;ri4  .reRfiet 

.gft^JQty  wl^qll^j&joj^rabje.  ^I'or  tbi^  re^Bc^^^qijsto/n^as 

.t^$t^bU$bfi4jh  ^d^^^rMiS^mmi^  V^S^^t  tthat  men 
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€boal4'  Mt  ihdulge  tlietnselves  in  self-praise,  w  t^vt% 
»peak  much  of  themselves  $  and  it  is  only  anlohg^  iktL* 
n»te  fiiendSy  er  people  of  verjr  manlj  behaviour;  'iJhPit 
<me  is^owed  to  do  himsdf  justice.  No  body  fihd^  i^^ault 
mAt  MAtJl^fi,  PWnce  of  OitAifGEi  for  his  reply  to  joat^ 
vfHa  asked  faSm;  whom  he  esteemed  the  first  genera!  iX 
ihfe  ig^v  Tbi^  Marquis  c/Stis  01,  A^  said  he,  is  He  seconds 
iltoiigh  if  i^  observable,  that  the  self-jitdse  implied 
iJ^fA'c  btitcr  Implied,  than  if  it  had  been  dinectly  tx^ 
pressed,  without  any  cover  or  disguise. 

iSp  most  Jbe  it  very  superfipial  thinker,  who  imagines^ 
that  air  instances  of  mutual  deference  su-e  to  be  unddi^ 
stood  ia  esmest,  and  that  a  man  would  be  moiQ  eslitnkr 
blefbr  bdng  ignorant  of  his  own  merits  and  acccHxipli^ 
laients.  A  sm^  bias  towards  xnodesty,  even  in  th^  in- 
ternal sentiment,  is*  favourably  regarded,  esp^ii^y  fli 
young  peopfe  \  and  a  str^ig  bias  is  required,  ia  th«  oiil- 
ward  behaviour:  But  this  excludes  not  a  ndbte  ptide'and 
spirit,  which  may  openly  display  ijtself  in  4ts  Ml'eitent, 
when  one  lies  under  calumny  or  oppression^  aijy  kifi4* 
The  generous  contumacy  of  SocratE'S,  as  CftERO  caUs 
ity  has  been  highly  oelebrated  in  all  ages  ^  and  whtA'joiti- 
ed  to  the  usual  modesty  ofhi^  behatiouf,  forms  u  fin- 
ning character^*  •  IpHlCR at^s,.  the  Athen  f£ifi  b^ing  iM:« 
cused  0f  betrajriikg  the  interests  of  his  couiftry,  a^^d  his 
acpuser.  Would you^  says  he,  ha^ife^  im  a  Hie  occiifsiofij  ieen 
ffnhy  of  that  erme  j?  By  no  fneansy  replied^  tho*  'Other, 
And  can  you  then  imagine^  cried  the  h^ro,'  that^^W^k^ 
^ES  vmild  be  guilty  ^^  In  short,  a*  g^a^Oiis  ^^t'^d 
self-vahe,  WeH  founded^  di^cec^y^i^gfii^d;^and€t^Uttagfe- 
^usly  supported  under  distress  aiid^ctiiutbiy,-i9[>grwat 
•excellency,  and  seems  to  derfvecff^incrit  ftdm  ibi'4l4ble 
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elevation  6f  it$  sentiment,  or  its  immedtatie  dg^ecaklinM 
to  its  possessor*  In  ordinary  charaeters  we-npireve  cf 
a  bias  towards  modesty,  which  is  a  quaHty  iausbediaielf 
agreeable  to  others:  The  vicious  excess  of  thefornner 
virtins,  namely,  insolence  or  haughtaili^s,  isfimmecfiat^^ 
ly  disagreeable  to  others :  The  excess  of  ibe  latter  is  sd 
tb  the  possessor.  Thus  are  the  boundaries  of  these  da- 
ties  adjusted.  ^ 

A'desire  of  fame,  reputation,  or  a  character  with  othen, 
is  so  far  firom  being  blameable,  that  it  seems  iftseparaele 
from  virtue^  genius,  capacity,  and  a  generous  or  noble 
disposition.  An  attention  even  to  trivial  matters^  in  or^ 
der  to  please,  is  also  expected  and  demanded  by  so^ety ; 
aiid  no  one  is  surprised,  if  he  find  a  mah  in  company,  to 
observe  a  greater  elegance  of  dress  and*  more  plea^feo^ 
flow  of  conversation,  than  when  be  passes  hts  time  at 
home,  and  with  his  own  family.  Wbereiif,  then>  con.* 
sists  VANITY,  which  is  so  justly  regarded  as  »  fault  or 
imperfection  ?  It  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  such  an  in« 
temperate  display  of  our  advantages,  honours,  and  ac- 
cotnplishments ;  in  such  an  importunate  and  open  de- 
mand of  praise  and  admiration,  as  is  offensive  to  others, 
and  encroaches'  too  far  on  their  secret  vanity  and  ambr« 
tion*  It  is  besides  a  sure  symptom  of  the  want  of  true 
dignity  and  elevation  of  mind,  which  is  so  great  an  or- 
nament in  any  character.  For  why  that  impatient  de- 
sire of  applause  ;  as  if  you  were  not  justly  entitled  to  i^ 
and  might  not  reasonably  expect,  that  it  would  for  ever 
attend  you  ?  Why  so  anxious  to  inform  us  of  the  great 
company  which  you  have  kept;  the  obliging  things 
which  were  said  to  you  ;  the  honours,  the  distinctions 
which  you  met  with ;  as  if  these  were  not  things^  of 
course,  and  what  we  could  readily,  oi  ourselves,  have 
imagined^  without  beisg  told  of  them  i 
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'££G£)^¥^  ift  a  proper  regard  to  age,  sex,  chaca^d 
ler^  and  ^tkm,  is  the  world,  may  be  ranked  among  the^ 
g«iditie9  wJM^h  ^e  immediatelj  agreeable  to  othet% 
aad  wbicli^  bj  that  means,  acquji e  praa$e  and  apprebat 
tktt*:  A»^ffE£nunJ9(te  behaviour  in  a  man,  a  rough  ma»v 
oer  in,ftiw!^n^  ;  these  art  ugljr,  because  unsuitable  t0 
each:cj}$faotec,  ahd  di&rent.  from  the  qualities  wlich 
we  expect  in  the  sexes.  It  is  as  if  a  tragedy  abo^unded 
IB  ^omiQ  beautie^^'^cstr  a  comedj  in  tragic.  The  dispro* 
portions  Jmrtidie  eje,  and  convfi^ria  disagreeable  senti^* 
ment'  to  tfarfrpeetators^  the  sonxoe  of  blame  and  disap^ 
probatioir«^  This  is  that  indeamam  which  is  explained 
60  much  st  lacge  by  Cicero  in  his  6f&ces. 

AmoQg:die  other  virtues  we  n^ay  also  give  CL£AN<> 
LiN£SS  a  place ;  since  it  naturally  readers  us  agree^^ 
^leto  others,  and  is  no  inconsiderable  source  of  love  and 
?ifl^tioii4  Ho  one  will  deny,  that  a  negligence  in  this 
portidflar  is  a  fault ;  and  as  faults  are  nothing  but  smal- 
ler vkses,  >and  this 'fault  <;an  have  no  other  oj^igin  than 
the  unea^'s^sation  which  it  excited  in  others ;  weniay, 
in  this  instance^  seemingly  so  trivial,  clearly  discover  the 
origin  of  moral  •distinctions,,  about  which  the  leamei 
have  involved  themselves  in  such  mazes  of  perplexit]^ 
and  errors  :.♦ 

But  be^esall  the  agreeai/e  qualities,  the  origiixi  .d£ 
who^  beauty  we  can  in  some4^ee  explain  and<a6fr 
count  foa^,  <3iere  stiQl  remains  something  mysterioits  and 
inexplicable,  which  courts  aninimediate  satisfbctwil  tor 
the'spectator,  bait  how,  or  why,  or  for  what  reasdEti^  be 
cannot  preteild  •  to  dfetermine.  There  is  a  M AJfiNS^Rif 
a'^grace;  tfn  ^eis^ey  a  gentleness,  an  I-kiu>wMi<yt-^lult^ 
tdiich  somemen  possess  above  others,  which  isL^v^r^  dii& 
fertmt  from?  ^iManial  beauty  and  eomeiinQSs/  and  yiJmhy 
however,  catches  oar  afieccbutbnbstasjsuddisafy.and 
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j>awerf*iilly.  And  though  this  nianner  be  Chiefly  talked 
^f  in  the  passion  Tictween'the^exesfwEfere  the  concealed 
magic  is  easily  explained^  yet  sui*ely  much  of  it  prevails 
in  all  our  estimatidn  o^chark^te^s,  'anj^fornls  no  inconsi- 
derable part  of  personal  merit.  This  class  of  accom- 
plishments, therefore^*  me$t  te  trusted  entirely  to  the 
blind,  but  siire  testimony  of  taste  and  sentiment  \  and 
must  be  considere(i  as  a  past  of  ethics,  left  by  tiatiire  to 
baffle  all  the  pride  of  philosophy,  and  make  hltt  sensible 
of  ber  narrow  boiindaribslnd^nder  acijuisitions. 

We  apprdve  of  another  Because  of  his  wit,  politeness 
modesty^  decency^  or  ^n^r -Q^^able  quality  wlfi«h  h% 
po^dssoa ;  EMxough  bs  bs  oot  of  ouh  acquaintance,  iK>f 
has  ever  giV^en  iii  zjBrf  Affertfimrient  by  means  of  these 
accsomplishrndBtfi.  Theridea  which  we  *form  of  fheif 
effect  oii  his  ao^aifttance'lm^  an  agreeable  inflitencc^  6fi 
wt  imagination^  and^^iires  us  the  s^timent  of  '^ipj^rd^ 
^atioBjr' This  principle  enters  into  all  the  jiidgiii&ntil 
which  w«r'fin:m  concerning  manners  and  chaaracfers*  • 
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SECTION  IX. 


CONCLUSION. 


PART  I. 

It  ma  J  justly  appe^  surprising^  that  any  man,  in  so 
late  an  age,  should  find  it  requisite  to  prove,  bjr  elabo^ 
i-ate  reasoning,    that  PERSONAL  MERIT  consists 
altogether  in  the  possession  of  nciental  qualities,  i^^^v/ or 
figr^^fU^  to  Iht  person  himself,  or  to  others »     It  might 
h$ji^pe<:ted  that  this  principle  Would  have  occurred 
«yf«^.  t^  the  first  rude  unpractised  inquirers  fconccmift^ 
morals^,  gud  been  received  from  its  own  evidence,  tvith- 
out  any  argiiment  or  disputation.  Whatevet  is  valuable 
in  any  kind,  so  naturally  classes  itself  under  the  division 
of  useful  or  agreealie,  the  utile  or  the  rftt/ce,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  why  we  should  ever  seek  farther,  or 
consider  th6  question  ai^  a  matter  of  nice  research  of  in<< 
quiry.     And  as  every  thing  useful  or  agreeable  must 
possess  these  qualities  with  regard  either  to  the  person  ^ 
himself,  or  to  others,  the  complete  delineation  or  descrip- 
tion of  merit  seems  to  be  performed  as  naturally  as  a 
shadow  is  cast  by  the  sun,  or  an  image  is  reflected  upon 
Water.'    If  the  ground  on  which  the  shadow  is  cast  be 
not  broken  and  uneven ;  nor  the  surface  from  which  the 
iinage  is  reflected  disturbed  and  confused  ;  a  just  figure 
is.  immediately  presented  without  any  art  or  attention. 
And  it  seems  a  reasonaUe  presumption^  that  systems 
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and  hjpotheses  have  perverted  oor  natural  understand* 
ing ;  when  a  tbeory,  ap  aiaifk  aa4  obvious,  could  so 
long  have  escaped  the  most  elaborate  examination. 

But  however  the  Gaa(e  maj  have  far^  with  philosophj, 
in  common  life  these  principles  are  still  implicitlj  niain- 
tained ;  nor  is  an j  other  topic  of  praise  or  blame  ever  re- 
curred tOy  when  we  emploj  anj  panegyric  or  satire,  anj 
applause  or  censure  of  human  action  and  behaviour;  If 
we  observe  men,  in  every  intercourse  of  business  or  plea* 
sure,  in  every  discourse  aa4  conversation ;  we  shall  find 
thenx  no  where,  except  in  the  schools,  at  any  lo^s  upon 
this  subjept*    What  so  natural,  for  instance,  as  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  ?  you  are  very  happy,  we  shall  suppose 
one  to  say^  addressii^  himself  to  another,  that  you  have 
giveo  your  daughter  to  C|«£anth£s.    H^  is  a  0ian  of 
honour  fmd  humanity^     Every  one  who  has  any  inter- 
course with  him  is  sure  oifair  and  iind  treatment  *.    J 
congratulate  you»  too,  says  another  qxi  the  promising  ex- 
pectations of  this  son-in-law  $  whose  assiduous  aj^lica*' 
^on  to  the  study  of  ithe  laws,  whose  quic^  peneti^tiop 
aud  early  knowledge,  both  of  men  and  huslnes^y  pfoguojs- 
licate  the  greatjBst  honours  and  advancement  t  *  iTou  surr 
jirise  m^e,  replies  a  thirds  when  you  talk  of  Cx^x antdtes 
as  a  mm  of  business  and  application*    I  met  him  lately 
in  a  circle  of  the  gayf!st.9ompatiy»  .ai^  hp  was  the  ytsFf 
life  sxA  soul  of  our  ponversaUon :    So  n^uch  wit  ynik 
good  maxmers  ^  so  much  gallantry  without  aiTectatiosii 
BO  miiph  ingenious  knowledge  sp  giniteelly  de]iv^edi»  I 
Jilave  aever  before  oVservipd  in  any  one  J.    You  wouW 
j^nui:^  J^im  itiU  more,  says  ^  foortb,  if  jm  Jknew  hw 
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*  Qaalttict  Qtefnl  Cd  others. 

4  ^alitict  Qtefaltia  the  person  kiimielf'. 
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n|H6:ffpiytfllgr»  &  That  cheflrfuiness  i^hich  3^(n|lnigte 
Rmcurk  in  l)iBDi#.ia:ix>l  Oisuiden:  flash  itra^  out  hftotHk^* 
pukj :  It  nMi$.  thsQUgh  the  whole  tCMor  of  his  ltf«|)  sSA' 
ppes^rves  a  perpetual  sereaitj  on  liiK>coimMHahce^-%^ 
traaqueUitgr  m  his  soul.    He  has^  met  vnih  sev^t^^trbAf* 
xniifoctttiies^  as  veil  as  dangers ;  and  bj  his  greatne^ d(?^* 
m^kdy  was  still  stiperior  to  all  of  tfaem*^*    The  inkdge> 
gefitl^anen^  which  joa  have  here  delineated  of  C£fi&K«> ' 
THES,  cried  I^  ia  that  of  acccmiplidEed  merit«    Each  df -' 
70a  has  given  a  Jtrokeof  the  pencil  toe  his  figure ;  -  and 
jou.  have  unawares  exoeeded  all  ^he  pictures  drawn  *hy 
Gratian  or  CAmahiovz*    A  philosopher  might  se« 
lect  this^  character  ^s  a  model  of  perfect  virtue. . 

And  as  ever}F  quality,  whii^is:|isefiil  or.agreeable  t5 
ourselves  or  others,  is,  m  common.  li£e^  allowed  to  be  a  ^ 
part  of  personal  B»erit ;.  so  no  other  will  ever  be  recei«< 
ved,  where  men  j^ldge  of  things  hj  tbtir  natural,  unpre- 
jodiced  reason^  without  the  delusive  .glosses  of  supersti*  - 
tioo^aiid  false  religion*  Gelibacj,  fasting,  penanoe^  mor«  \ 
tifii^tifM^  self-denial,  humility,  silence,  solitude,  and  thtt 
whple  jtrain  of  monkish  virtues }  for  *what  reason  are^  ^ 
they^everytvhere  rejected  by  men  of  sense,  but  because   * 
they  ^erve  to  tio  manner  of  purpose  ;  neither  advance  a 
nuinfs  Soxpipc  in  the  wjostUf  nor  render  him  a  more  .va«  . 
lua^  n^femher  of  sofiety ;  neither  qatixfy  him  for  «tht . . 
cntfrtebinent  of  company,  nor  increase  his  power  of  ^ 
self-eojogrm^t  ?     We  obserre,  on  the  contraJty,  rdifti 
thc^  airo3aaU  these  desicable  ends;  sti:qpify  the^underB  * 
standing  and  hardeuthe  .hearty  obscare^^.  fan^ and**. 
so^fJj^C,tSInp^^  ; We  justly,,  ther^fiore,  traas&r.lhem;::* 
to  the  opposite  column,  and  place  them  in  the  catalogue 
of  Vices ;  nor  has  any  sup^stition  torce  sumaent  amofl§ 
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men  of  the  worlds  to  pervert  entirelj  these  nattiral  senti- 
ments.    A  glocMnjy  hair-brained  enthusiast,  after  his 
death,  may  have  a  place  in  the  calendar ;  but  will  scartel  j 
ever  be  admitted,  when  alive,  into  intimacy  and  society, 
^cept  by  those  who  are  asdeHridus  and  dismal  ashimself . 
it  seems  a  happiness  in  the  present  theory,  that  it  en- 
ters not  into  that  vulgar  dispute  concerning  the  degrees  of 
benevolence  or  self-love,  which  prevail  in  human  nature ; 
a  dispute  which  \%  never  likely  to  have  any  issue ;  both 
because  men,  who  have  tak^  psQty  ^^  i^ot  easily  con- 
vinced, and  because  the  phenomena,  which  can  be  pro- 
flluced  on  either  side,  are  so  di^rsed,  so  uncertain,  and 
subject  to  so  many  interpretations,  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible accurately  to  compare  them,  or  draw  from  them 
K^y  determinate  inference  or  conclusion.    It  is  sufficient 
£av  our  present  purpose,  if  it  be  allowed,  what  surely, 
without  the  greatest  arbsurdity,  cannot  be  disputed,  that 
there  \9  some  benevolence,  however  small,  infused  into 
our  bosom ;  some  spark  of  friendship  for  human  kind ; 
aotne  particle  of  the  dove,rkneaded  into  ear  frame,  along 
with  the  elemcnts^of  the  wolf  and  serpent.     Let  these 
generous  sentiments  be  supposed  ever  so  'weak ;  let  them 
be  insufficieni  to  move  even  a  hand  or  fiiger  of  oar 
body  ;  Aey  must  strfl  direct  the  determinations  of  oar 
mind,,  and  where  every  tiling  else  is  equal,^  produce  a 
coot  preference  of  what  is  useful  and  serviceable  to 
mankind  above  what  is-  pernicious  and  dangerous.    A 
mt^iddistimtwn,,thcTe£oTey  immediateTy  arises ;  a  gene- 
tat  sentiment  of  b£atme  and  approbation  f  a  tendency, 
however  faint^  to  the  ob^cts  of  the  one,  and  a  propor- 
tionable a:version  to  those  of  the  other.    Nor  will  those 
H^asoner^. who  so. earnestly  maintahi  the  predominant 
selfishness  of  hum^m  kind,  be  anywise  scandalized  at 
hearing  of  the  weak  sentiments  of  virtue  implanted  in 
our  nature.^    On  the  coiUrary,.  they  are  found  ''as  ready 
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to  maintain  the  one  tenet  as  the  other  ;  and  tneir  spitft 
of  satire  (for  such  it  appears^  rather  than  of  corruption^ 
haturally  gives  rise  to  both  opinions ;  which  have>  indeed^ 
k  great  and  almost  indissolut)le  connection  togethet*. 

Avarice^  ambition^  vanity,  and  all  pissions  vulgarly; 
though  iniprbperlj^  i:oinprised  under  the  denomination 
(of  self^love^  arc  h^rc  excluded  from  our  thfeory  concern- 
mg  the  origin  of  morals;  not  becatisfe  they  aire  too  ttreals;^ 
bat  bebau^e  thSy  haVe  nbt  a  proper  direction  for  that 
purpose.  The  notibn  of  mbrals  iiiipiies  some  sentiment 
common  to  all  mihkindj  whibh  rebommendi  th^  S2xat 
bbject  to  geiifcrsti  approbation,  2lttd  makes  eVety  mih,  ot 
most  men;  agree  in  the  s^me  opinion  or  decision  coU'^ 
teming  it.  It  also  implies  sdme  sentimlbit^  so  universal 
and  comprehensive;  as  to  extend  to  ill  mankind^  and  ren-i 
der  the  attibns  and  conduct;  even  of  thfe  persons  \hB 
itiost  remote;  an  bbject  of  applause  or  censure^  accord<£ 
ing  as  they  agree  or  disstgree  with  thit  rulei  of  right  which 
is  established.  These  two  tc^uisife  citcuitistances  belong 
alone  to  the  sentiment  of  huriiariity  here  insisted  on; 
The  other  passions  produte^  in  every  breast^  many  strong 
sentiments  of  desire  and  aversion,  affection  and  hatred  i 
but  these  neither  are  felt  so  much  in  coinmon;  nor  are 
So  comprehensive;  as  to  be  tie  foundation  of  any  general 
system  and  established  thebty  of  blain^  or  apprbbation; 

When  a  man  denominates  Another  his  tfiemyi  his  rivals 
nis  antagonist^  his  adversary j  he  is  understood  to  Speak 
the  language  of  self^love^  and  to  express  sentithents  pe- 
culiar to  himself;  and  arising  ffbm  his  particular  circum- 
dances  dnd  situation.  But  when  h^  bestotvs  on  toy  man 
the  epithets  of  vicious  or  odious  ot  depraved^  he  iheh 
§peak$  another  langixage;  and  expresses  Sentiments^  in 
-ttrhieh  he  expects  all  his  audience  are  to  concur  with  him. 
Ju  rtaai  httey  ^mfwej  4^patt  £^6m  his  private  and  pxf  ^ 
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titular  situation^  and  mtist  choosb  a  point  of  view,  com^ 
men  to  hini  with  others :  He  must  move  some  universal 
principle  of  the  human  frame,  and  touch  a  strings  to 
which  all  mankind  have  an  accord  and  sjnAphony.  If 
he  mean,  therefore,  to  express,  that  this  man  possesses 
qualities,  whose  tendencj  is  permcioua  to  socie^,  be 
has  chosen  this  common  point  of  view,  and  has  touched 
the  principle  of  humanitj^in  which  eveiy  man^  insome 
degree,  concurs.  While  the  human  heart  is  compound- 
i^d  6£  the  same  elements  as  at  present,  it  will  nevisr  be 
wholly  indifferent  to  public  good,  nor  entirely  unaffect- 
ed with  the  tendencj  bf  characters  and  manners*  And 
though  this  affection  of  humanity  may  not  generally  be 
esteemed  so  stirong  as  vanity  or  ambition,  yet,  being  com- 
mon to  all  men,  it  can  alone  be  the  foundation  of  mo- 
rals,  or  of  any  general  system  of  blame  or  praise.  One 
man's  ambition  is  not  another's  ambition ;  nor  will  the 
same  event  or  object  satisfy  both :  But  the  humanity  of 
bne  man  is  the  humanity  of  every  one  $  and  the  same 
bbjject  touches  this  passion  in  all  human  creatures. 

But  the  sentiments,  which  arise  fi-om  humanity^  are 
hot  only  the  isame  in  all  human  creatures,  and  produce 
the  same  approbation  or  censure ;  but  they  also  compre** 
hend  all  human  creatures  ;  nor  is.  there  any  one  whose 
conduct  dr  character  is  not,  by  their  means>  an  object, 
to  every  one^^  of  censure  or  approbation.  On  the  eon« 
trary^  those  other  passions^  commonly  denominated  self- 
ish, both  produce  different  sentiments  in  each  individu- 
al>  according  to  his  particulai*  situation ;  and  also  coc^ 
template  the  greater  part  of  mankind  with  the  utmost 
indifference  and  unconcerq»  Whoever  has  a  high  le^ 
gard  and  esteem  for  me  flatters  my  vanity ;  whoever  ex- 
presses contempt  mortifies  and  displeases  me :  But  as  my. 
name  is  known  but  to  a  small  part  of  mankind^  there 
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are  fSew,  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  this  passion,  ok 
excite,  on  its  account,  either  mj  affection  or  disgust. 
Bat  if  you  represent  a  tyrannical,  insolent,  or  barbarous 
behaviour,  in  ^xiJ  country  or  in  any  ag^  of  the  world ;  I 
80on  carry  my  eye  to  the  pernicious  tendency  of  such  $i 
conduct,  s(n4  ^^^^  the  sentiment  of  repugnance  and  dis- 
pleasure  towards  it.  No  character  can  be  so  remote  as  to 
be,  in  this  light,  wholly  indifferent  to  me.  What  is  bene- 
ficial to  socie^  or  to  the  person  himself  must  still  be  pre- 
ferred.  And  every  quality  or  action,  of  every  hum^  be- 
ing, must,  by  this  means^  be  ranked  under  some  class  or 
denomination,  expressive  of  general  censure  or  applause. 
What  more,  therefore,  can  we  ask  to  distinguish  the 
sentiments,  dependant  on  humanity,  from  those  connec- 
ted with  any  other  passion,  or  to  satisfy  us,  why  the  for- 
mer are  the  origin  of  morals,  not  .the  latter  ?  Whatever 
conduct  gains  my  approbation,  by  touching  my  huma- 
nity, procures  also  the  applause  pf  all  mankind,  by  af« 
£ecting  the  same  principle  in  them :  But  what  serves  my 
avarice  or  ambition  pleases  these  passions  in  me  alone, 
and  affects  not  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  rest  of 
mankind.     There  is  no  circumstance  of  conduct  in  any 
man,  provided  it  have  a  beneficial  tendency,  that  is  not 
agreeable  to  my  humanity,  however  remote  the  person : 
But  every  man,  so  far  removed  as  neither  to  cross  nor 
serve  my  avarice  and  ambition,  is  regarded  as  wholly 
iodifferent  by  those  passions.    The  distinction,  therefore, 
between  these  species  of  sentiment  being  so  great  and 
evident,  language  must  soon  be  moulded  upon  it,  and 
must  invent  a  peculiar  set  of  terms,  *in  ostler  to  express 
thesis  universal  sentiments  of  censure  or  approbation, 
which  arise  from  humanity,  or  from  views  of  general 
usefulness  and  its  contrary.     VIRTUE  and  VICE  be- 
come then  known:  Morals  are  recognjized:  Certain  ge^ 
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nenl  ideas  are  framed  pf  human  condact  aad  behaviour : 
such  loeasures  are  expected  from  men^  m  such  situations; 
This  actiou  is  determined  to  be  conformable  to  our  ab* 
8t|!act  rule ;  that  other,  contrary.  And  by  sudi  universal 
principl<es  are  the  particular  sentiments  of  self-loye  £re« 
quently  controlled  and  limited  *. 

From  instances  qf  popular  tumultSj^  seditions,  factions, 
panics,  4nd  of  all  passions,  which  are  shared  with  a 
multitude,  we  may  leaxn  the  influence  of  society,  in  ex* 
citing  and  supporting  any  emotion  ;  while  the  most  u&- 
govemable  disorders  are  raised^  ^e  find,  by  that  means, 
from  the  slightest  and  most  frivolous  occasions.  Soloi^ 
was  nq^  very  cruel,  though,  perhap^^  an  unjust  legislator, 
who  punished  neuter^  in  civil  wars ;  and  few^  I  believe, 
would,  in  such  cases,  incur  the  penalty,  were  their  af- 
fection and  discourse  allowed  sufficient  to  absolve  them. 
No  selfishness,  and  scarce  any  philosophy,  have  thete 
force  sufficient  to  support  a  total  coolness  and  indiffe- 
renice;  and  he  must  be  more  or  less  than  man,  who  kindles 
40t  in  the  conmion  blaze.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
moral  sentiments  are  found  pf  such  influence  in  life ; 
Apugh  springing  from  principles,  which  may  appear,  at 
first  sight,  somewhat  small  and  delicate  ?  But  these  prin- 
ciples, we  must  remark,  are  social  and  universal :  They 
jfbrm,  in  a  manner,  the  party  of  human^kind  against  vice 
or  disorder,  its  common  enemy ;  And  as  the  benevolent 
concern  foy  others  is  diffused,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
over  all  men,  and  is  the  same  in  all,  it  occurs  more  fre- 
quently  in  discourse,  is  cherished  by  society  and  conver- 
9ation ;  and  the  blame  and  approbation,  consequent  on  it, 
are  thereby  rouzed  from  that  lethargy,  into  which  they 
are  probably  lulled,  in  solitary  and  uncultivated  nature. 
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Other  pasterns,  though  perhaps  originallj  stronger,  jet 
being  selfish  and  private,  are  often  overpowered  by  its 
force,  and  jield  the  dominion  of  our  breast  to  dx>se  so- 
cial and  public  principles. 

Another  spring  in  our  constitution,  that  brings  a  great 
addition  of  force  to  SEioral  sentiment,  is  the  love  of  fame ; 
vhich  rules,  with  such  uncontrolled  authority,  in  all 
generous  nunds,  and  is  often  the  grand  <Aject  of  all  their 
designs  and  undertakings*  By  our  continual  and  earnest 
pursuit  of  a  character,  a  name,  a  reputation  in  the 
EWorld,  we  bring  our  own  deportment  and  conduct  fre- 
qently  in  review,  and  consider  how  they  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  approach  and  regard  us.  This  con- 
stant habit  of  surveying  ourselves,  as  it  were,  in  reflec- 
tion, keeps  alive  all  the  sentiments  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  begets,  in  noble  natures,  a  certain  reverence  for 
themselves  as  well  as  others  ;  which  is  the  surest  guar- 
dian of  every  virtue.  The  animal  convcniencies  and 
pleasures  sink  gradually  in  their  value ;  while  every  in- 
ward beauty  and  moral  grace  is  studiously  acquired,  and 
the  mind  is  accomplished  in'  every  perfection,  which  can 
adorn  or  embellish  a  rational  creature. 

Here  is  the  most  perfect  morality  with  which  we  are 
acquainted :  Here  is  disi^yed  the  force  of  many  sympa- 
thies. Our  moral  sentiment  is  itself  a  feeling  chiefly  of 
that  nature :  And  our  regard  to  a  character  with  others 
seems  to  arise  only  from  a  care  of  preserving  a  character 
with  ourselves  ;  and  in  otder  to  attain  this  end,  we  find 
it  necessary  to  prop  our  tottering  judgment  on  the  cor- 
respondent approbation  of  mankind. 

But,  that  we  may  accommodate  matters,  and  remove, 
if  possible,  every  difliculty,  let  us  allow  all  these  reason- 
ings to  be  false.  Let  us  allow,  that,  when  we  resolve 
the  pleasure,  which  arises  from  views  of  utility,  into  the 
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sentiment  of  httmanitj  and  sympathy,  we  haveembnuf 
ced  a  wrong  hypothesis.  Let  iis  confess  it  necessary  to 
find  somt  other  explication  of  that  applause,  which  is 
paid  to  objects,  whether  inanimate,  animate,  6r  rational, 
if  they  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  welfare  and  ad- 
vantage of  mankind.  However  difficult  it  be  to  conceivie, 
that  an  object  is  approved  of  on  account  of  its  tendency 
to  a  certain  end,  while  the  end  itself  is  totally  indiffe- 
rent; let  us  swallow  this  absurdity,  and  consider  what  are 
the  consequences.  The  preceding  delineation  or  defini^ 
tion  of  PERSONAL  MERIT  must  still  retain  its  evi- 
dence and  authority  p  It  must  still  be  allowed,  that  eve- 
ry quality  of  the  min4,  wtdcb  is  useful  or  agreeable  to 
%h&  person  himself  or  to'  others y  communicates  a  pleasure 
to  the  spectator,  engages  his  esteeih,  and  is  admitted  un- 
der the  honourable  denomination  of  virtue  .or  merit. 
Are  not  justice,  fidelity,  honour,  veracity,  allegiance,' 
chastity,  esteemed  solely  on  account  of  their' tandfency  to' 
promote  the  good  df  society  ?  'Is' not  that  tendency  in- 
s^eparable  from  humanity,  benevolence,  lenity,  generosi- 
ty, gratitude,  moderation,  tenderness,  friendship,'  and  aU 
the  other  social  virtues  ?  Can  it  posably  be  dbubted,' 
'  that  industry,  discretion,  frugtlity,  ^ecr^cy,  order,  per-^ 
severance,  forethought,  judgment,  and  tHai  whole*  cla^sf 
of  virtues  and  accoznplishments,  of  which  many  pagesf 
would  not  contain  the  catalogue ;  can  it  be  doubted,  I 
say,  that  the  tendency  of  these  qualities  to  promote  the 
interest  and  happ;nesis  of  their  possessor,  is  the  sole  foun- 
dation of  their  merit  ?  Who  t:an  dispute  that  a  mind; 
which  supports  a  perpetiCal  serbnity  and  cheerfulness,  a 
noble,  dignity  and  undaunted  spirit, 'a  tender  affectioU 
and  good- will  to  all  around  ;  as  it  has  niore^  enjoyment 
-vyit^W  itself,  is  also  a  more  animating  and  rejoicing 
spectju;le,  th^  if  dejected  with  melancholy,  tormentec|[ 


with  anxiety,  irritated^ with  rage,  c»r  sunk  in  the  most 
abject  baseness  and  degeneracy  ?  And  as  to  the  qualides 
ixmnediatelj  agneabk  to  others,  they  speak  sufficiently 
for  themselves ;  and  he  must  be  unhappy  indeed,  either  in 
his  own  temper,  or  in  his  situation  and  company,  who 
has  never  perceived  the  charms  of  a  facetiious  wit  or 
flowing  affability,  of  a  d^cate  modesty  or  decent  gea- 
teel^ness  of  address  and  manner. 

I  am  sensible  that  nothing  cto  be  more  unphilosophi* 
cal  than  to  be  positive  or  dogmatical  on  any  subject ;  and 
that,  even  if  excessive  scepticism  could  be  maintdned,  it 
would  not  be  more  destructive  to  all  just  reasoning  and 
inquiry.  I  am  convinced,  that,  where  men  are  the  most 
sure  and  arrogant,  they  ^e  commonly  the  most  mistaken, 
and  have  there  given  reins  to  passion,  without  that  pro^ 
per  deliberation  and  suspence,  which  can  alone  secure 
them  frpm  the  grossest  absurdities.  Yet,  I  must  confess, 
that  this  enumeration  puts  the  matter  in  so  strong  a  light, 
that  I  c^mqot,  ut  present^  be  more  assured  of  any  truth, 
which  I  learn  from  reasoning  and  argtunent,  than  that 
personal  merit  consists  entirely  in  the  usefulness  or 
agreeableness  of  qualities  to  the  person  himself  posses- 
sed of  them,  or  to  others,  who  have  any  intercourse 
with  himt  But  when  I  reflect,  that,  though  the  bulk 
and  figure  of  the  earth  have  been  measured  and  deline* 
ated,  though  the  motions  of  the  tides  have  been  account- 
ed for,  the  order  and  economy  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
iSJbjected  to  their  proper  laws,  and  INFINITE  itself 
reduced  to  calculation  ^  yet  men  still  dispute  concerning 
the  foundation  of  their  moral  duties :  When  I  reflect  on 
this,  I  say,  I  fall  back  into  diflidence  and  sc^ticism, 
and  suspect,  that  an  hypothesis,  so  obvious,  had  it  been 
a  true  one,  would,  long  ere  now,  have  been  received  by 
^e  unanimous  sufr  stge  and  consent  of  mankind. 
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PART  n. 

Having  explained  the  moral  ap^^^tim  attending 
merit  or  virtue,  there  remaias  nothings  but  briefly  to 
ccmsider  our  interested  obligaium  to  it,  and  to  inquire, 
whether  evefj  man,  who  has  any  regard  to  his  own  hap- 
piness and  welfare,  will  not  best  find  his  account  in  the 
practice  of  every  moral  duty.  If  this  can  be  clearly  as- 
certained from  the  foregoing  theory,  we  shall  have  the 
satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  we  have  advanced  principles, 
wluch  not  only,  it  is  hoped,  will  stand  the  test  of  reason- 
ing and  inquiry,  but  may  contribute  to  the  amendment 
of  mens  lives,  and  their  improvement  in  morality  and 
social  virtue.  And  though  the  philosophical  truth  of 
any  proposition  by  no  means  depends  on  its  tendency  to 
promote  the  interests  of  society  ;  yet  a  noan  has  but  a 
.bad  grace,  who  delivers  a  theory,  however  true,  which, 
he  must  confess,  leads  to  a  practice  dangerous  and  per^ 
nicious.  Why  rake  into  those  comers  of  nature,  which 
spread  a  nuisance  all  around !  Why  dig  up  the  pestilence 
from  the  pit  in  which  it  is  buried  !  The  ingenuity  of 
your  researches  may  be  a(knired ;  but  your  systems  will 
be  detested,  and  mankind  will  agree^  if  they  cannot  re- 
fute them,  to  sink  them,  at  least,  in  eternal  silence  and 
oblivion*  Truths,  which  are  pernicious  to  society,  if  any 
such  there  be,  will  yield  to  errors  which  are  salutary 
and  advantageous. 

But  what  philosophical  truths  can  be  more  avantage- 
ous  to  society  than  those  here  delivered,  which  repre- 
sent virtue  in  all  her  genuine  and  most  engaging  charms, 
and  make  us  approach  her  with  ease,  familiarity,  and 
affection  ?  The  dismal  dress  falls  off,  with  which  many 
divines,  and  some  philosophers,  have  covered  her ;  and 
nothing  appears  but  gentleness,  humanity,  beneficence, 
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affability;  nay,  even  at  proper  intervals,  play,  frolic, 
and  gaiety.     She  talks  not  of  useless  austerities  and  ri« 
gours,  suffering  and  self-denial.    She  declares,  that  her 
sole  purpose  is,  to  make  her  votaries,  and  all  mankind, 
diiring  ev^ry  instant  of  their  existence,  if  possible,  cheer- 
|ul  and  happy ;  nor  does  she  ever  willingly  part  with 
any  pleasure  but  in  hopes  of  ample  compensation  ia 
^me  other  period  of  their  lives.     The  sole  trouble, 
^hich  she  demands,  is  that  of  just  calculation,  and  a 
fteady  preference  of  the  greater  happiness.    And  if  any 
^stere  pretenders  approach  her,  enemies  to  joy  and 
pleasure,  she  either  rejects  them  as  hypocrites  and  de» 
ceivers;  or  if  she  admit  them  in  her  train,  they  are  rank<- 
^d,  however,  among  the  least  favoured  of  her  votaries- 
And  indeed,  to  drop  all  figurative  expression,  what 
hopes  can  we  ever  have  of  engaging  mankind  to  a  prac- 
tice, which  we  confess  full  of  austerity  and  rigour  ?  Or 
what  theory  of  morals  can  ever  serve  any  useful  pur- 
pose, unless  it  can  show,  by  a  particular  detail,  that  all 
the  duties  which  it  recommends  are  also  the  true  in- 
terest of  each  individual  ?  The  peculiar  advantage  of  the 
foregoing  system  seems  to  be,  that  it  furnishes  proper 
mediums  for  that  pmpose. 

That  the  virtues  which  are  immediately  useful  or 
tigreedble  to  the  person  possessed  of  them,  are  desirable 
in  a  view  tor  self-interest,  it  would  surely  be  superfluous 
to  prove.  Moralists,  indeed, 'may  spare  themselves  all  the 
pains  which  they  often  take  in  recommending  these  du- 
ties. To  what  purpose  collect  arguments  to  evince,  that 
temperance  is  advantageous,  and  the  excesses  of  pleasure 
hurtful  ?  When  it  appears  that  these  excesses  are  only 
denon[unated  such  because  they  are  hurtful ;  and  that,  if 
the  unlimited  use  of  strong  liquors,  for  instance,  no 
|nore  impaired  health,  or  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body. 
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Urn  the  use  of  air  or  water,  it  would  not  be  a  whii; 
lOoie  vicious  or  blameable. 

It  seems  equal! J  superfluous  to  prove,  that  the  com-* 
panionable  virtues  of  good  manners  and  wit,  deeencj  and 
genteelness,  are  more  desirable  than  the  contrary  quali^ 
ties.    Vanity  alone,  without  any  other  consideration,  is 
Z  sufficient  motive  to  make  us  wish  for  the  possession  of 
these  accomplishments.  No  msm  was  ever  willingly  de- 
ficient in  thi^  particular.     AU  our  failures  here  proceed 
from  bad  (education,  want  of  capacity,  or  a  perverse  and 
unpliable  disposition.    Would  you  have  your  company 
coveted,  admired,  fdQowed ;  rather  than  hated,  despised, 
avoided?  Can  any  qne  seriously  deliberate  in  the  case  } 
As  no  enjoyment  is  sincere,  without  some  reference  io 
company  and  society  ;  sq  no  society  can  be  agreeable, 
or  even  tolerable,  where  a  man  feels  his  presence  un- 
welcome, and  discovers  all  around  him  symptoms  of 
^  ^        •      .''..It.*.        .  ■. 

disgust  and  aversion. 

But  why,  in  the  great  society  qt  confederacy  of  man- 
J^ind,  should  not  the  case  be  the  same  as  in  particular 
clubs  and  companies  I  Why  is  it  more  doubtful,  that 
the  enlarged  virtues  of  hunaanity,  generosity,  benefi- 
cence, are  desirable,  with  a  view  to  happiness  and  self- 
interest,  than  the  limited  endowmen'ts  of-  ingenuity 
and  politeness  ?  Are  we  apprehensive  lest  those  social 
affections  interfere,  in  a  greater  or  more  immediate  de- 
gree,  than  any  other  pursuits,  with  private  utility/  and 
cgnnot  be  gratified,  without  some  important  sacrifice  of 
honour  and  advantage  ?  If  so,  we  are  but  ill  instructed 
in  the  nature  of  the  human  passions,  and  are  more  influ- 
enced by  verbal  distinctions  than  by  re^l  differences. 

Whatever  contradiction  may  vulgarly  be  supposed 
between  the  selfish  and  social  sentiments  or  dispositions, 
tliey  are  really  no  more  opposite  than  selfish  and  ambi- 


tious,  selfish^and  revengeful,  selfish  and  vain.  It  is  re- 
quisite, that  there  be  an  original  propensity  of  some 
kind,  in  order  to  be  a  basis  to  self  Jove,  bj  giving  a  re* 
lish  to  the  objects  of  its  pursuit ;  and  none  more  fit  for 
this  purpose  than  benevolence  or  humanitj.  The  goods 
of  fortune  are  spent  in  one  gratification  or  another;  The 
misery  who  accumulates  his  annual  income,  and  lends  it 
out  at  interest,  has  really  spent  it  in  the  gratification  of 
his  avarice.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to  show,  why  s 
man  is  more  a  loser  by  a  generous  action,  than  by  any 
other  method  of  expence ;  since  the  utmost  which  he  can 
attain^  by  the  most  elaborate  selfishness,  is  the  indu]genx;e 
of  some  afiectioui 

Now  if  life,  without  passion,  must  be  altogether  insi- 
pid and  tiresome;  let  a  man  suppose  that  he  has  £ill 
power  of  modelling  his  own  disposition,  and  let  him  de- 
liberate what  appetite  or  desire  he  would  chuse  for  the 
foundation  of  his  happiness  and  enjoyment.  £vefy  a& 
fection,  he  would  observe,  when  gratified  by  successi^ 
gives  a  satisfaction  proportioned  to  its  force  and  vidience : 
but  besides  th}s  advantage^  common  to  all,  the  immediate 
feeling  of  benevolence  and  friendship,  humanity  and 
kindness,  is  sweet>  smooth,  tender,  and  agreeable,  inde- 
pendent of  all  fortune  and  accidents.  These  virtues  are 
besides  attended  with  a  pleasing  consciousness  or  remem- 
brance^ and  keep  us  in  humour  with  ourselves  as  well 
as  others  ;, while  we  retain  the  agreeable  reflection  of 
having  done  our  part  towards  mankind  and  society. 
And  though  all  men  show  a  jealousy  of  our  success  in 
the  pursuits  of  avarice  and  ambition;  yet  are  we  almost 
sure  of  their  good-will  and  good- wishes,  so  long  as  we 
persevere  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  employ  ourselves 
*  in  the  execution  of  generous  plans  and  purposes.  What 
other  passion  is  there  where  we  shall  find  so  many  adv^^ 
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tages  united ;  an  agreeable  sentiment,  a  pleasing  consci'^ 
ousness,  a  good  reputation  ?  But  of  these  truths,  we  may 
observe,  men  are,  of  themselves,  pretty  much  convinced; 
nor  are  they  deficient  in  their  duty  to  society,  because 
they  would  not  wish  to  be  generous,  fnendly,  and  hu- 
mane; but  because  they  do  not  feel  themselves  such. 

Treating  vice  with  the  greatest  candour,  and  making 
it'  all  possible  concessions,  we  must  acknowledge,  thai 
there  is  not,  in  any  instance,  the  smallest  pretext  fof 
giving  it  the  preference  above  virtue^  with  a  view  to 
self-interest ;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  justice,  wherd 
a  man,  taking  things  in  a  certain  lights  may  often  seem 
to  be  a  loser  by  his  integrity.  And  though  it  is  allow- 
ed, that,  without  a  regard  to  property,  no  society  could 
subsist ;  yet,  according  to  the  imperfect  way  in  which  hu- 
man affairs  are  conducted,  a  sensible  knave,  in  particular 
incidents,  may  think,  that  an  act  of  iniquity  or  infidelity 
will  make  a  considerable  addition  to  his  fortune^  with^ 
out  causing  any  considerable  breach  in  the  social  union 
and  confederacy.  That  bvnesty  is  the  best  policy ^  may  h6 
a  good  general  rule  ;  but  is  liable  to  many  exceptions  : 
And  he,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  conducts  himself 
with  most  wisdom,  who  observes  the  general  rule^  and 
takes  advantage  of  all  the  exceptions. 

I  must  confess,  that  if  a  man  think  that  this  reason- 
ing much  requires  an  answer,  it  will  be  a  little  difiicult 
to  find  any,  which  will  to  him  appear  satisfactory  and 
convincing.  If  his  heart  rebel  not  against  such  pernici- 
ous maxims,  if  he  feel  no  reluctance  to  the  thoughts  of 
villany  or  baseness,  he  has  indeed  lost  a  considerable  mo'^ 
tive  to  virtue ;  and  we  may  expect,  that  his  practice  will 
be  answerable  to  his  speculation.  But  in  all  ingenuous 
natures,  the  antipathy  to  treachery  and  roguery  is  too 
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strong  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any  views  of  profit  or 
pecuniary  advantage.  Inward  peace  of  naindy  conscious- 
ness of  integrity,  a  satisfactory  review  of  our  own  con- 
duct; these  are  circumstances  very  requisite  to  happi- 
ness, and  will  be  cherished  and  cultivated  by  every 
honest  man,  who  feels  the  importance  of  them* 

Such  a  one  has,  besides,  the  frequent  satisfaction  of 
seeing  knaves,  with  all  their  pretended  cunning  and  abi- 
lities, betrayed  by  their  own  maxims ;  and  while  they 
purpose  to  cheat  with  moderation  and  secrecy,  a  tempt- 
ing incident  occurs,  nature  is  frail,  and  they  give  into 
the  snare ;  whence  they  can  never  extricate  themselves, 
without  a  total  loss  of  reputation,  and  the  forfeiture  of 
all  future  trust  and  confidence  with  mankind. 

But  were  they  ever  so  secret  and  successful,  the  honest 
man,  if  he  has  any  tincture  of  philosophy,  or  even  com- 
mon observation  and  reflection,  will  discover  that  they 
themselves  are,  in  the  end,  the  greatest  dupes,  and  have 
sacrificed  the  invaluable  enjoyment  of  a  character,  with 
themselves  at  least,  for  the  acquisition  of  worthless  toys 
and  gewgaws.  How  little  is  requisite  to  supply  the  «f- 
cessities  of  nature  ?  And  in  a  view  to  pleasure^  wh^t  com- 
parison between  the  unbought  satisfaction  of  conversa- 
tion, society,  study,  even  health  and  the  conmion  beau- 
ties of  nature,  but  above  aU  the  peaceful  reflection  on 
one's  own  conduct :  What  comparison,  I  say,  between 
these,  and  the  feverish,  empty  amusements  of  luxury  and 
expence  ?  These  natural  pleasures,  indeed,  are  really 
without  price ;  both  because  they  are  below  all  price  in 
their  attainment,  and  above  it  in  their  enjoyment. 
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tONCBRNINC^  MORAL  SENTIMENT. 


If  the  foregoing  hypothesis  be  deceived,  it  will  now  be 
easy  for  us  to  determine  the  question  first  started  *,  coi^ 
ctoiing  the  genial  principles  of  xndnds :  and  though 
we  postponed  the  decision  of  that  question^  lest  it  should 
then  involve  us  in  intricate  speculations,  which  are  unfit 
fi>r  moral  discourses^  we  may  resume  it  at  present,  and 
examine  how  fkr  either  reason  or  sentiment  enters  into 
dl  decisiona  of  praise  or  censure. 

One  principal  founds^tion  of  mbral  praise  being  sup'>» 
posed  to  lie  in  the  usefulness  of  anj  quality  or  action  ^  it 
is  evident  that  recuon  must  enter  for  a  considerable  share 
in  all  decisions  of  this  kind;  since  nothing  but  that  faculty 
can  instruct  us  in  the  tendency  of.qii^itie^  and  a^ons^ 
and  point  out  dieir  beneficial  consequenees  to  society  and 
to  their  possessors.  In  many  cases>  this  is  an  affiiir  Hable 
to  great  controversy :  Doubts  may  arise  $  opposite  in* 
terests  mdy  Occur;  and  a  pr^erence  must  be  given  to  one 
side^  from  very  nice  views,  and  a  small  overbalance  of 
utility.  This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  questions 
with  regard  to  justice  ;  as  is^  indeed^  natural  to  suppose 
from  that  species  of  utility  which  attends  this  virtue  f. 
Were  every,  single  instance  of  justice,  like  that  of  bene<« 
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Tolence,  useful  to  societj ;  this  would  be  a  more  dmple 
state  of  the  case,  and  seldom  liable  to  great  controversy. 
But  as  single  instances  of  justice  are  often  pernicious  m 
their  first  and  inmxediate  tendencj,  and  as  the  advan- 
tage to  society  results  onlj  from  the  observance  of  the 
general  rule^  and  &om  the  concurrence  and  cojnbinatiott 
i!irf  several  persons  in  the  same  equitabie  conduct ;  the 
ease  here  becomes  more  intricate  and  involved.'  The  va* 
rious  circumstances  of  society ;  the  various  conseqaen* 
ce^  of  any  practice  f  the  various  interests  which  maj  be 
prdpD^ed :  Thestf^  06  m^ny  occa^oas,  ate  doubtftd^  aa4 
subject  tc^  gieal  diclcussloa  and  inquiry*  The  obj^t  of 
ntunicipal  bws  is  t9  fiit  aE  the  qciestioitt  witli  tegaid  W 
jiMtice :  Tbe  debates  W  civiliaus^  the  Yefleclieii3  of  po£- 
ticians,  tfa^  |urere.deiit$.  of  tdslofy  aad  pnbUe  vecotd^  tre 
all  directed  to  the  ssune  purpose*  And  a  very  accurate 
r^i^oM'  or  j9u^m9nt  is-  ofleo:  teqmsiiey  to  give  die  tax 
determination^  amidst  su^  infeiicale  diifubfs  aoisifig  Iroia 
eds^seme  et  fofi^oske  ntSidte* 

B>^  tbm^  reaESffiA^  wiieft  fiifly  slssist»I  aodiibpraved, 
be  stfkJMtli^inftnicliis  m  die  pemidms  or  ttscful  ten^ 
diacy  df  qftelitiey  and"  tfctiMiff  ;  it  is  not*  akoe  suffideat 
to  pcodiuc^  any  nbtal  HaxM  oif  probation.  Utility  is 
otily  t  t«(idi«¥^  te  accammeiid^  aiid  1^ 
xodiSeMif  tp'us^^  Au»«Mfeel  Ae  saae  sudiffiu^neetcK 
wavdb  fliis  iMaos*  Itissefamttairff^mfir^  should  here 
dis|di^i£9d|f>.iih  tfodier  10  give  a  pie^n^eiiee  to  the  useful 
atovO'  tilir  pettuclMis  tehdiengics^  This  sentiment  eaa 
be  naodier  thffik  aftd&ig  Ibr  tliehappiaessof  mankind^ 
fDud  a  itAenttnant  of  diek  misety ;  since  these  ate  the  dif- 
ferent ebds  ilrhlcll  virtue  and  idee  fauve  a  tendency  to 
pi^iBote..  Here^  thiefefore;,  reason  mst^ets  1^  ia  the  se^ 
veral  tendiefncies  of  aet^s,  and  iumanky  mi&es  a  distinc- 
tioti  in  favour  df  tihasi  wlu»h  aie  asefol  and  be&e&dal« 
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Tins  partition  betweeh  the  &adtie«  of  miikrstandin^ 
and  sentunenty  in  all  moFol  demsionsy  setms  clear  fSrom 
the  preceding  hypothesis.  But  I  shaU  sisppcisethai  hy« 
|>othesis  false  :  It  Will  then  1»e  requisite  to  lobk  OBt  fot 
9onie  other  theorji  that  ma^  be  salisfactor  j  $  and  I  dfltire 
venture  to  affirm,  that  none  such  x^ill  ever  be  fdtmd^  so 
loitg  as  we  suppose  reasdn  to  be  the  sole  source  of  mo* 
rals.  To  prove  thisj  it  wiU  be  proper  lo  weigh  the  five 
fbllowing  considerations^ 

I.  It  is  easy  for  a  hAst  hypothesis  to  indintain  some 
appearance  of  trulh^  while  it  kreep»  wholly  in  generals^ 
lihakes  use  of  unde^ned  tefms,-  and  employs  comparisons 
instead  of  insti^ees.  This  is  particularly  remaikable  is 
that  philosophy  whiek  ascribes  ^e  discernment  of  ill 
moral  iMstinctions  to  reason  alone,  without  the  concur- 
fence  of  seatiment.  It  is  impossible  that^  in  any  parti^^ 
eular  instance,  this  hypothesis  tm  io  much  as  be  rtoder-^ 
ed  intelligible ;  wh^tevt^  specious  figure  it  tnay  make  in 
generd  declamations  and  discourses^  Examine  the 
crime  of  ingratituii^  iot  instano^y  which  has  plaee, 
wberevet  we  observe  ^ood-will,  expressed  and  knowiii 
togeflier  with  the  good  ofiiees  performed,  on  the  toe 
sidcj  ahd^a  return  of  iH-wIll  or  indlfferenfce,*  with  ill- 
offices  or  neglecft  om  the  other :  Anatomise  all  these  cir- 
ratnstances,  and  esamincj  by  your  rea^ton  aldne,  in 
wBat  consists  the  demerit  or  blame  :  Ybii  never  will 
come  to  any  issUe  or  conclusion* 

Reason  judges  either  of  fhatter  of  fact  or  of  relations. 
inquire,'  then,  frst^  where  is  that  matter  of  fact  which 
we  here  call  crimt ;  point  it  out ;  determine  th6  time  of 
its  existence ;  describe  its  essence  Or  nature  ;  escplain  the 
sense  of  faculty  to  which  it  discovers  itself.  It  resides 
in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  is  iihgrateful.  He  must, 
therefore,  leel  it^  and  lie  conseitnis  of  itt    JBut  nothing 
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is  there,  except  the  passion  of  ill-will  or  absolute  iiidi£« 
ference*  Tou  cannot  saj,  that  these  of  themselves  al^ 
wajSy  and  in  all  circumstances,  are  crimes.  No  :  Thej 
are  onl j  crimes  when  directed  towards  persons  who 
have  before  expressed  and  displayed  good- will  towards 
us.  Consequently,  we  may  infer  that  the  crime  of  in- 
gratitude is  not  any  particular  individuaiy^r^  ;  but  arises 
£rom  a  complication  of  circumstances,  which,  being  pre- 
sented  to  the  spectator,  excites  the  sentiment  of  blame,  by 
the  particular  istructure  and  fabric  of  his  mind. 

This  representation,  you  say,  is  false.  Crime,  indeed, 
consists  not  in  a  particular yar/j  of  whose  reality  we  are 
assured  by  reason :  But  it  consi&t^  in  certain  moral  rela» 
tions,  discovered  by  reason,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
discover,  by  reason,  the  truths  of  geometry  or  algebra. 
But  what  are  the  relations^  I  ask^  of  which  yoi^  here 
talk  ?  In  the  case  stated  above,  I  see  first  good-will  and 
good-ofEces  in  one  person  ;  then  ill-will  and  ill-offices 
in  the  other.  Between  these,  there  is  the  relation  of  con" 
trariety.  Does  the  crime  consist  in  that  relation  ?  But 
suppose  a  person  bore  me  illJwill,  or  did  me  ill-offides  y 
and  I,  in  return,  were  indifferent  towards  him,  or  did 
him  good  offices :  Here  is  the  same  relation  of  contra^ 
riity  }  and  yet  my  conduct  is  t>ften  highly  laudable. 
Twist  and  turn  this  matter  as  much  as  you  will,  you  can 
never  rest  the  morality  on  relation^  but  must  hdve  re- 
course to  the  decisions  of  sentiment. 

When  it  is  affirmed,  that  two  and  three  are  equal  to 
the  half  of  ten  ;  this  relation  of  equality  I  understand 
perfectly.  I  conceive,  that  if  ten  be  divided  into  two 
parts^  of  which  one  has  as  many  units  as  the  other ;  and^ 
if  any  of  these  parts  be  compared  to  two  added  to  three, 
it  will  contain  as  many  units  as  that  compound  number. 
But  when  you  draw  thence  a  comparison  to  moral  fe« 
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litkmSy  I  own  that  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  under* 
ataad  you.  A  moral  action,  a  crime,  such  as  ingratitude, 
is  a  complicated  object.  Does  the  morality  consist  in 
Ae  relation  of  its  parts  to  each  other  ?  How?  After 
what  manner?  Specify  the  relation:  Be  more  particular' 
and  explicit  in  your  propositions;  and  you  will  easily 
see  their  fidsehood. 

No,  say  you,  the  morality  consists  in  the  relation  of 
tuitions  to  the  rule  of  right ;  and  they  are  denominated 
good  or  ill,  ^cording  as  they  agree  or  disagree  with  it. 
What  then  is  this  rule  of  right?  In  what  does  it  consist? 
How  is  it  determined?  By  reason,  you  say,  which  exa- 
amines  the  moral  relations  of  actions.  So  that  moral  re- 
lations are  determined  by  the  comparison  of  actions  to  a 
n^.  And  that  rule  is  determined  by  considering  the 
moral  relations  of  objects.     Is  not  this  fine  reasoning  ? 

All  this  is  metaphysics,  you  cry:  That  is  enough: 
There  needs  nothing  more  to  give  a  strong  presumption 
of  falsehood.  Yes,  reply  I:  Here  are  metaphysics  sure* 
ly:  But  they  are  all  on  your  side,  who  advance  an  ab* 
strase  hypothesis,  which  can  never  be  made  intelligible; 
nor  quadrate  with  any  particular  instance  or  illustration. 
The  hypothesis  which  we  embrace  is  plain.  It  main- 
tarns,*  that  morality  is  determined  by  sentiment.  It  de- 
fines  virtue  to  be  whatever  mental  actum  or  quality  gives 
to  a  spectator  the  pleasing  sentiment  of  approbation  ;  and 
vice  the  contrary.  We  then  proceed  to  examine  a  plain 
matter  of  fiict,  to  wit,  what  actions  have  this  influence  .* 
We  consider  all  the  circumstances,  in  which  these  actions 
agree:  And  thence  endeavour  to  extract  some  general 
observations  with  regard  to  these  sentiments.  If  you. 
call  this  metaphysics,  and  find  any  thing  abstruse  here, 
you  need  only  conclude,  that  your  turn  of  mind  is  not 
suited  tOvthe  moral  sciences. 
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IL  Whtfi  a  mau,  at  my  tbae/defibentes  coiiccfwg^ 
ms  Qwa  condttct,  (as^  whether  Jte  fa^d  b^tiff,  in  i^  parti-* 
q^9£  eoacrg^nce,  a«si«t  a  hf  other  cur  >  baa^ai^tarX  he 
must  con^Lter  these  ac|iarate  Tdacioms^  wi^  all  tke  Wf* 
cuiD&taQ^9  and  sitoatioaa  of  the  per3C!0^  in  esiiGt  to  4e« 
termiae  the  $4perioir  diatj  atid  ol^ation :  And  la  ord^ 
to  determine  the  proportion  of  lines  in  any  triioglc^  it  i^ 
necessaiy  tp  examine  the  namre  of  that  fignff ,  and  the 
relations  which  its  several  parts  h? ar  to  each  other  •>    But 
notwithstanding  this  appearing  «imU&urity  in  the  two 
cases,  there  is,  at  bottotn^  an  ^:|[^?eme  diffj^rf nee  between  ^ 
them.     A  speiculative  reaaaner  cone^rning  triangles  or 
circles^  considers  the  several  known  and  given  relation^ 
of  the  parts  of  these  figures  |  fad  theace  isefers  SQqae  un-f 
known  relatuHi,  which  is  dependent  t^n  the  former*     But 
in  moral  deliberations  we  must  be  acquaintedi  beferef 
handy  with  all  the  objects^  ^n4  all  their  rel^ons  to  ^ach 
other  i  and  fr.om  a  comparison  of  the  whole,  fix  our 
choice  or  apjMX>batie»f     No  hew  fact  to  be  ^tscertained: 
No  new  relation  to  b^  discovered.     All  Hxt  dbrcumstan- 
ces  of  the  ease  9re  supposed  to  be  laid  befbre  ns,  ere  we 
can  fix  any  sentence  of  tilanie  or  approbation.     If  any 
material  circumstance  be  yet  unknown  or  doubtfnl,  we 
mnst  fir$t  employ  our  inquiry  or  int^ectual  faculties  to 
assure  us  of  it ;  and  must  suspend  for  a  time  all  moral 
decision  or  sentiment.     While  we  sa?e  ignorant,  whethq: 
a  man  were  aggressor  or  not,  how  can  we  determine 
whether  the  person  who  killed  him,  be  criminal  or  in* 
nocent?  But  after  every  circums^nce,  every  relation  is 
known,  the  understanding  has  no  farther  room  to  ope- 
rate, nor  ^xij  object  on  which  i|  could  employ  itself.  The 
approbation  or  blame,  which  then  ensues,  cannot  be  the 
work  of  the  judgment,  but  of  the  heart ;  and  is  m>t  a 
speculative  proposition  or  affirmation,  but  m  active  feel- 


kkgint  sesiisfiieht.  In  the  dis^i^ciii$  of  tbfe  ulii^sfaiid^ 
ingy  from  known  drcumsUiftces  toi  r^kuEiQa^  ^  infiBF. 
fcmie  new  and  unknown*  la  mdtal  decamsiSk  all  th< 
ttrcumstaacea  and  relations  nuist  be  peeTiouslj  known} 
and  tke  mind,  from  the  ei^lemplation  of  the  whole^ 
£seis  some  new  impression  of  afie^tion  or  disfust^  e&* 
teem  or  ccmtempt,  approbation  or  blame* 

Hence  the  great  differenoe  between  a  mi^itake  otjact 
and  one  of  right;  and  hence  the  reason  why  the  one  is 
commonly  criminal  and  tioC  the  other.  When  CEbifus 
killed  liAirs,  he  was  ignorant  pf  the  relatio&i  smd  from 
tiro^mstancesy  innocent  and  involuntary:,  formed  erro* 
neous  opinions  concerning  the  action  which  he  commit- 
ted. But  when  Nero  kHted  AeaiPPiKA,  all  the  rela- 
tions between  himself  and  the  person^  and  all  the  cir- 
tumstances  df  the  fact,  were  previously  known  to  him: 
But  the  imottTe  of  revenge^  or  fe^r,  0t  interest,  prevail- 
ed in  his  savage  heart  over  the  seatin^ents  of  duty  and 
ixmnasity.  And  wheti  weexpress  that  detestation  against 
him,  to  which  he^  himself,  in  a  Ultle  tipde,  became  ki^ 
Sensible;  it  is  not,  that  we  see  any  relations^  of  which  he 
was  ignorant;  b^t  that,  from  the  rectitude  of  oiir  dis- 
position, we  &ei  sentiments,  against  whie^  he  was  har* 
dened,  from  flattery  and  a  long  perseverance  in  the  mos^ 
enormous  crimes.  In  thest  sestiments^  then,  not  in  a 
disa<yvery  of  relations  of  amy  kind^  do  ail  moral  deter^.. 
min^ioas  consist.  Befdre  we  can  ptfetend  to  form  any 
decision. of  this  kind,  every  thiagmust  be  known  and  aSr 
certained  on  the  side  of  the  object  or  action.  Nothing 
remains  but  to  feel,  on  out  part,  some  ^ntimient  of  blame 
to:  approbation;  whence  we  pronounce  the  action crimi? 
nal  or  virtuous. 

III.  This,  doctrine  will  become  still  more  evident,  if 
we  compare  moral  beauty  with  natural,  to  which,  in 
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many  particulars,  it  bears  so  near  a  resemblance.  It  is 
on  the  proportion,  relation,  and  position  of  parts,  that  all 
natural  beauty  depends ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  thence 
to  infer,  that  the  perception  of  beauty,  like  that  of  truth 
in  geometrical  problems,  consists  wholly  in  thie  percejp- 
tion  of  relations,  and  was  performed  entirely  by  the  un- 
derstanding or  intellectual  faculties.  In  all  the  sciences, 
our  mind,  from  the  known  relations,  investigates  the 
unknown:  But  in  all  decisions  of  tasteor  ezternal*^>eau- 
ty,  all  the  relations  are  befoiie-hand  obvious  to  the  eye; 
and  we  thence  proceed  to  feel  a  sentiment  of  complacen- 
cy or  disgust,  according  to  the  Mature  6f  the  object,  and 
disposition  of' oui^orga  is. " 

Euclid  has  fully  Explained  all  the  qualities  of  the 
circle ;  but  has  not,  in  any  plroposition,  said  a' word  of 
its  beauty.  The  refason  is  evident.  The  beauty  is  not 
a  quality  of  the  cii'cle.  It  lie's  not  in  any  part  of  the 
line,  whose  ^arts  are '  eqthdly  distant'  frbm  a  ccnnmoa 
centre.  It  is  only  thl^  effect,  which  ihaf  figure  produces 
upon  the  mind,  who^  peculiar  fabriciDir  structtttte  ren- 
ders  it  suscept%le  of  sutfh  ^ntimdits.'  In  vain  wonld 
you  look  for  it  in  the  circle,  or*  seek  h,  either  by  your 
senses  or  by  nfathematical  reasonings,  in  idlthe  proper^!* 
ties  of  that  figure."    '    -  .   .   • .   i      .  ,  -  -  * ^     ,  -,- 

Attend  to  Pallabio  and  Perrault,  while  they  ex» 
plain  all  the  parts  and  proportidns  of  a  pillar:  They  talk 
of  the  cornice  and  frio2:e,'andi>ase  and  entablature,  and 
shaft  and  architrave ;  and  give  the  description  and  posi- 
tion of  each  of  these  members.  But'  should  yoti  ask  the 
description  and  position  of  its  beauty,'  they  would  readi- 
ly reply,  that -ihe  beauty  is  not  in  any  of  the  parts  or 
members  of  a  pillar,  but  results  from  the  whole,  when 
that  complicated  figure  is  presentied  to  an  intelligent 
mind;^  susceptible  to  those  finer  sensaticsis.     Till  such  a 
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l^ectator  appear,  there  is  nothing  but  a  figure  of.  sucli 
particular  dimensions  and  proportions  :  From  his  sehtii- 
ments  alone  afise  its  elegance  and  beautj. 
>  Again :  ^  attend  to  Cicero,  while  he  paints  the  crimes 
of  a  VERRESor  a  Catiline  ;  you  must  acknowledge 
that  the  moral  turpitude  results,  in  the  same  manner, 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  whole,  when  presented  to 
a  being  whose  organs  have  such  a  particular  structure 
and  formation.  The  orator  maj  paint  rage,  insolence, 
barbarity  on  the  one  side  :  Meekness,  suffering,  sorrow, 
innocence  on  the  other :  But  if  you  feel  no  indignation 
or  compassion  arise  in  you  from  this  complication  of  cir«i 
cumstances,  you  would  in  vain  ask  him,  in  what  consists 
the  crime  or  villany,  which  he  so  vehemently  exclaims 
against :  At  what  time,  or  on  what  subject  it  first  began 
to  exist :  And  what  lias  a  few  months  afterwards  beconoe 
of  it,  when  every  disposition  and  thought  of  all  the  ac- 
tors is  totally  altered  or  annihilated.  No  satisfactory 
answer  can  be  given  to  any  of  these  questions,  upon  the 
abstract  hypothesis  of  morals  ;  and  we  must  "at  last  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  crime  or  immorality  is  no  particu« 
lar  fact  or  relation,  which  can  be  the  object  of  the  un- 
derstanding :  But  arises  entirely  from  the  sentiment  of 
4isapprobation,  which,  by  the  structure  of  human  nature, 
we  unavoidably  feel  on  the  apprehension  of  barbarity  or 
treachery. 

ly.  Inanimate  objects  may  bear  to  each  other  all  the 
9aine  relations,  which  we  observe  in  moral  agents; 
though  the  former  can  never  be  the  object  of  love  or  ha- 
tred, nor  are  consequently  susceptible  of  merit  or  iniqui- 
if.  A  young  tree,  which  over-tops  and  destroys  its  pa- 
rent, stands  in  all  the  same  relations  with  Nero,  wh^i 
iie  murdered  Agrippina  ;  and  if  morality  consisted  mere- 
ly io  relations,  would,  no  doubt,  be  equally  criminal. 
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V.  It  tppear^  evideut,  tiiat  t)»  tdtimate  ends  ef  hu- 
man actions  can  never,  in  any  case,  be  acooiinted  for  hj 
reason,  but  recommend  themselves  c&tkdij  to  tbe  sesd- 
inents  and  affectitms  of  maalniiid,  without  an j  ^^n- 
dance  on  the  intellectual  faculties.  Ask  a  man,  wly  k 
uses  exercise  ;  he  will  answer,  because  be  desires  to  iup  bis 
heahb.  If  70U  liien  inquire,  V)by  be  desires  bealtb  ;  he 
will  readily  reply,  because  sickness  ispinrfuL  If  ypu  push 
your  inquiries  farther,  and  desire  a  reason^  voihy  be  bates 
pain,  it  is  impossible  he  can  ever  give  any.  This  fe  at 
ultimate  end,  and  is  nevier  referred  to  any  odier  object. 

Perhaps,  to  your  second  question,  viby  be  desires  beedth ; 
he  may  also  reply,  that  it  is  necesaryjor  tbe  escereise  t^his 
calling.  If  you  ask,  wby  be  is  asixious  ou  that  bead; 
he  will  amswer,  because  be  desires  to  get  mokey.  If  you 
demand,  Wby  ^  It  is  tbe  instrument  of  pleasure,  says  he. 
And  beyond  this  it  is  an  absurdity  to  ask  for  a  reason. 
It  is  impossible  *there  can  be  a  progress  in  infasitum;  and 
that  one  thing  can  always  be  a  reason,  why  another  is 
desired.  Something  must  be  desirable  on  its  own  ac- 
count, and  because  of  its  immediate  accord  or  agreement 
with  human  sentiment  and  affection. 

Now  as  virtue  is  an  end,  and  is  desirable  on  its  ows 
account,  without  fee  or  reward,  merely  for  the  immedi- 
ate satisfaction  which  it  conveys:  It  is  requisite  tfast 
there  should  be  some  sentiment  which  it  touches ;  somfe 
internal  taste  or  feeling,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call 
it,  which  distinguishes  moral  good  and  evil,  and  which 
embraces  the  one  and  rejects  the  othef . 

Thus  the  distinct  boundaries  and  offices  of  reason  and 
of  taste  are  easily  ascertained.  The  forn^er  conveys  thfe 
knowledge  of  truth  and  falsehood  :  The  latter  gives  th^ 
sentiment  of  beauty  and  deformity,  vice  and  virtue. 
The  one  discovers  objects,  as  they  really  stand  in  nature^ 
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^tlioat  addition  or  diminution :  The  other  has  a  pro- 
ductive faculty;  and  gilding  or  staining  all  natural  ob- 
jects with  the  colours,  borrowed  from  internal  sentiment, 
raises,  in  a  manner,  a  new  creation.  Reason,  being  cool 
and  disengaged,  is  no  motive  to  action,  and  directs  onlj 
the  impulse  received  from  appetite  or  inclination,  bj 
showing  us  the  means  of  attaininghappiness  or  avoiding 
misery :  Taste,  as  it  gives  pleasure  or  pain,  and  thereby 
constitutes  happiness  or  ndsery,  becomes  a  motive  to 
tctioii,  and  is  the  first  spring  or  impulse  to  desire  and  vo- 
lition. From  circumstances  and  relations,  known  or 
supposed,  the  former  leads  us  to  the  discovery  of  the 
concealed  and  unknown  :  After  all  circumstances  and  re- 
lations are  laid  before  us,  the  latter  makes  us  feel  from 
the  whole  a  new  sentiment  of  blame  or  approbation. 
The  standard  of  the  one,  being  founded  on  the  nature  of 
things,  is  eternal  and  inflexible,  even  by  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Being :  The  standard  of  the  other,  arising  from 
the  internal  frame  and  constitution  of  animals,  is  ulti- 
mately deprived  from  that  Supreme  Will,  which  bestow- 
ed on  each  thing  its  peculiar  nature,  and  arranged  the 
^veral  classes  and  orders  of  existence. 
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OF  SELF^LOVS. 


X  HERE  is  a  principle  supposed  to  prevail  among  maajr^ 
Hrhich  is  utterly  incompatible  with  all  virtue  or  moral 
sentiment  ^  and  as  it  can  .proceed  from  nothing  but  the 
most  depraved  disposition  ;  so  in  its  turn  it  tends  still 
fiirther  to  encourage  that  depravity*  This  principle  is, 
that  all  benevolence  is  mere  hypocrisy,  friendship  a  cheats 
public  spirit  a  farce,  fidelity  a  snare  to  procure  trust  and 
confidence  \  and  that,  while  all  of  us,  at  bottom,  pursue 
only  our  private  interest,  we  wear  these  fair  disguises^ 
in  order  to  put  others  oS  their  guard,  and  expose  them 
the  more  to  our  wiles  and  machinations*  What  heart 
one  must  be  possessed  of  who  professes  such  principles, 
and  whd  feds  no  internal  sentiment  that  belies  so  pemi- 
eious  a  theory,  i\  is  easy  to  imagine :  And  also,  what  de« 
gree  of  affection  and  benevolence  he  can  bear  to  a  spe- 
cies, whom  he  represents  under  such  odious  colours,  and 
supposes  so  little  susceptible  of  gratitude  or  any  return 
of  affection*  Or  if  we  should  not  ascribe  these  prin^ 
ciples  wholly  to  a  corrupted  heart,  we  must,  at  least,  ac^ 
count  for  thtm  from  the  most  careless  and  precipitate 
examination.  Superficial  reasoners,  indeed^  observing 
many  false  pretences  among  mankind,  and  feeling,  per* 
haps^  no  very  strong  restraint  in  their  own  disposition, 
might  draw  a  general  and  a  hasty  conclusion,  that  all  ia 
equally  ^orruptedj  and  that  men^  different  from  all  other 
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animals,  and  indeed  from  all  other  species  of  existence, 
admit  of  no  degrees  of  good  or  bad,  but  are,  in  every 
instance,  the  same  creatures  under  different  disguises  and 
appearances. 

There  is  another  principle,  somewhat  resembling  the 
former,  which  has  bef  n  touch  insisted  on  bj  philoso- 
phers, and  has  been  the  foundation  of  many  a  system  j 
that,  whatever  affection  one  may  feel,  or  imagine  he 
feels,  for  others,  no  passion  is,  or  can  be  disinterested  | 
thM  tbe  most  generous  friendship,  hdwev^r  sincere,  is  t 
mo<fiSoa;tioii  of  self-love ;  tind  t^hst,  even  uidtnoWn  t9 
oierselves,  we  seek  only  onr  own  gratificatibn^  while  we 
j^pear  the  most  deeply  engaged  in  aeheites  for  the  H- 
berty  and  happiness  of  mankind;  By  a  turn  of  imagi*' 
nation,  by  a  refinement  of  reflection,  by  an  ehtiiu«asm 
of  passion,  we  seem  to  tadte  part  iui  the  interests  of  e*. 
thers,  and  bnagine  onrselres  divested  of  all  sd&sh  con« 
sidoralions :  But,  at  bottom,  the  most  generous  patriot 
and  most  niggardly  miser,  the  bravtst  hero  and  most" 
abject  coward,  have,  in  every  action,  an  eqiHd  iregi^dto 
their  own  happiness  tmd  welfare. 

Whoever  concludes,  from  the  seentiing  tendency  taf  this 
opinion,  that  those,  who  make  profession  of  it,  cannot 
possibly  feel  the  true  sentiments  of  benevolence,  or  have 
any  regard  for  genuine  virtue,  will  ofren  find  himself^ 
in  practice,  very  much  mistaken*  Probity  and  honour 
wtire  no  strangers  to  EpietJitus  and  his  sect.  Atticus 
and  HoRAcs  seem  to  have  enjoyed  from  nature,  aod 
cultivated  by  reflection,  as  gexierous  and  friendly  dis« 
positions  as  any  disciple  of  the  austerer  schools.  And 
amcmg  the  modems,  Hobbes  and  Locke,  who  maintain** 
ed  the  selfish  system  of  morals,  lived  irreproachable 
Hves  i  though  the  former  lay  not  under  any  restraint  of 
xetigiqn,  whicti  might  supply  the  defects  ofhis  philosophy* 
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An  EpiccaSAN  or  a  Hqbbist  readily  allows,  that 
there  is  mcfa  a  thing  as  friendship  in  the  world,  without 
hjyocrisy  or  disguise ;  though  he  may  attempt,  b j  a  phi- 
losophical  chemistr  j,  to  resolve  the  elements  of  this  pas- 
sion, if  I  may  so  speak,  into  those  of  another^  and  explain 
every  aflGectioii  to  be  self-love,  twisted  and  moulded,  by 
a  particular  turn  of  imagination,  into  a  variety  of  appear- 
ances. But  as  the  same  turn  of  imagination  prevails  not 
in  every  nna,  note  gives  the  same  direction  to  the  original 
pasnoL;  ibis  is  sufficient,  even  according  to  the  selfish 
system,  to  make  die  widest  difference  in  human  charac- 
ters, and  denominate  one  man  virtuous  and  humane,  an- 
other vicious  and  meanly  interested.  I  esteem  the  man, 
whose  self-love,  by  whatever  means,  is  so  directed  as  to 
give  him  a  concern  for  others,  and  render  him  service- 
able to  society:  As  I  hate  or  despise  him,  who  has  no 
regard  to  any  thing  beyond  his  own  gratifications  and  en<« 
joymeats.  In  vain  would  you  suggest,  that  these  cha- 
racters, though  seemingly  opposite,  are,  at  bottom,  the 
same,  and  that  a  very  inconsiderable  turn  of  fhought 
forms  the  whole  difference  between  them.  Each  cha- 
racter,  notwithstanding  diese  inconsiderable  differences^ 
appears  to  me,  in  practice,  pretty  durable  and  untrans- 
mutaUe.  And  1  find  not  in  this  more  than  in  other  sub- 
jects, that  the  natural  sentiments,  arising  firom  the  ge- 
neral appearances  of  things,  are  easily  destroyed  by  sub- 
tile reflections  concerning  the  minute  origin  of  these  ap- 
pearances. Does  not  the  lively,  cheerful  colour  of  a  coun- 
tenance inspire  me  with  complacency  and  pleasure ;  even 
though  I  learn  from  philosophy,  that  all  difference  of 
complexion  arises  from  the  most  minute  diffidences  of 
tliickness,  in  the  most  minute  parts  of  the  skin  ^  by  means 
of  which  a  superficies  is  qualified  to  reflect  one  of  the 
original  colours  of  light,  and  absorb  the  others  ? 
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But  thoiigh  the  question,  concerning  tlie  tmiv^rsal  or 
bartial  selfishness  of  man  be  not  so  material^  as  is  usuallj 
imagined,  to  morality  and  practice^  it  is  od^ainlj  of  con* 
sequence  in  t]^e  speculative  science  of  humaii  nature, 
and  is  a  proper  bbject  of  curiosity  and  inquiij.  It  ma j 
^ot,  therefore;  be  unsuitable^  in  this  t>lace^  to  bestow  a 
few  jrefiections  upon  it\ 

The  most  obVioiis  objection  to  the  selfish  hypothesis 
is^  that^  as  it  is  contrary  to  Common  feeling  and  our  most 
tinprejudiced  notions^  there  is  required  th^  highest 
stretch  of  philosophy  to  e^tablisfh  so  extraordinatry  a  pa- 
radox; To  the  most  careless  observer;  there  a|>pear  to 
be  such  dispositiohsai  benevolence  and  generosity;  such 
mSections  as  love>  Mendshipi  tompkssion>  gratitude^ 
These  sentiitients  have  their  ifauses^  efieets^  object^  and 
operations^  marked  by  edmmon  language  and  obsert^a^ 
lion,  and  plainly  distinguished  from  those  of  the  selfish 
passions.  And  as  this  is  the  obvious  appearance  of 
things^  it  must  be  admitted,  till  some  hypothesis  be  dis^ 
covered,  which,  by  penetrating  deeper  into  human 
naturc^^  may  proVe  the  former  affection^  to  be  nothing 
but  modifications  of  the  latter.  All  attempts  of  this 
kind  have  hitherto  proved  fruitless^  and  seem  to  have 
proceeded  entirely,  from  that  love  of  sin^Rci^y^  which 
has  been  the  source  of  much  false  reasoning  in  philo* 
aophy.  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  any  detail  od  the 
present  subject.  Many  able  philosophers  havd  shown 
the  insoiEciency  of  these  systems*  And  I  shall  take  for 
granted  what,  I  believe,  the  smallest  reflection  will 
make  evident  to  every  impartial  inquirto* 

But  the  nature  of  the  subject  furnishes  the  strongest 
presumption^  that  no  better  system  will  ever,  for  the 
future,  be  invented,  in  order  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
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tihe  beaevcieat  iAm  ifae  aeffiA  ti^bctiohsi  Mit^dhnt  'M 
tbe  ^anoit^  vmotidns  of  (liib  liishta  <^dii»ii '  t&  li  peiftOI 
simpliokj..     illie  nsb  is  vm  tlM  MH»  m  tllil  ftj^^  Ct 

eosnfjT  to  xBCwi  wfyotiMccSy  am  woA  soumiy  ^n  mote 
mxuMt  igcMmfj  m&i  laifl  Md^sSm^.  Ihttanoies  of 
tfsakhid ott :$o  fiib^RSR,  ilxtt  u  jfit^lttiiiSy  ^^  well  ftl 
imtjr^laloBoplDer  ^^  fa»  Temurel  tb  v^&ixA,  if  tlhete  te 

prdUsced^  thst  then$  ssn  general  {)t«s4i»^ti<>fi  for  it^  m* 
singvfromifaieaitties,  whicb-«rtithie  Iftcikolmouft  and  flt^ 
fitiUto:  fist  die  presumptiisii  tl^jrs  Iks  on  the  o&er 
iMty  inidl  injuries  ccneesmng^b^  tiftipti  of  <mr  {idssiosis^ 
•id  nf  the  iHteniGd  6per«tioni&^f  fhe  httman  iil&id.  ^ThU 
titnjplest  aoil  sum  labriotis  tattse^  wMck  elm  there  be  tsi^ 
^iid  ^  tiay  ffheneobeneii^  h  ^rotebljr  the  trae  ^cAie. 
Wheft  k  ^uiciephier^  in  tiie  «xpikii:tioia  ttf  hii  system,  if 
obliged  to  have  reosurfte  to  %dme  vety  mbicate  and  fe^ 
find  ttflebtknsj  aadto  sftippose  them  esseottal  to  iinb  jira- 
dttdion  of  any  jMSffim  or  ^ensotton^  we  have  ^eaiKoA  td  be 
caxmi&ely  on  icmr  guard  tqjajnst  so  &llad<ms  itntiy|K3^e- 
tk.  Thir  ^Afttiofis  kP^  mt  sascepdble  of  any  impression 
from  ihe  refineiattiits  of  reason  or  imagination^  itnd  it  h 
<dwayft  ifound,  that  a  vigoroi&is  tfasmon  of  the  latter  f a^ 
Dalcies,  hededsarily^  fh>m  the  ti^row  capacity  of  the  hu^ 
9BM.  vaiod,  destroys  all  activity  in  the  former.  Our  pre^ 
ddflttfiiiit  mo^ve  or  intention  i^^  ind^e4>  frequently  con^ 
^dkd  ttoiA  <mtMilife»,  Wheh  it  is  mingled  and  confound- 
ed Widi  dther  motiv^es.  Which  th%  mind,  from  vknity  oi 
VtU^ik^llittit,  id  desirous  of  Suppo^ng  mbr^  prevalent : 
ivkX  &ere  is  no  instance,  that  a  eonce^bnent  of  this  na*- 
kiAe  has  ef  ear  anSeh  &om  the  absthiseness  and  intricacj^ 
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^f  tl^f^rii^^ire^  ,  rA  vpm^  ^t  has  lost  ;i  £deiid  jand  palroi^ 
maj  flatter  hunael^  ^f$  $Lll,bl9  gri^.axiaes£rom.geap» 
1(ipu§  ^^mmt|,/^itbput.  of^najTow  oitin-' 

i^fe^to^^  B^t  a  man  that  rgricvca  fcir  a 

ydua^y©  £f|«i^  jwh<i  pi^fd  his  patrmagft^andjir^jt^ 
?*??  V^^  ^  .^«>WfiPP3«»  tbat,fiia|)t3j4cmate,taideriiie^ 
^l^^  fr^m  $9me  ^^t^piiysi<alyrfigi^rds.  to^  si^vHet)^ 
i^Moh  l^^i^o^|pi|n4#j^(^i^^or  fwtof.?  We  jSKty  s^W^ 

'^d^mpfjji^t  mipuJ^  ^heels.wd  spxingsi.  like  th^  of ^ 
ne^tchy  siyf.^Qtioo  $0.  a^loii^^d  ,w»ggpiv.  ?s-aci)Qwit  finr 
tk^  0iM;^°/#^^s*9R.ftW9»rfx  a^s^s«  rc|[eplMma^; 
^  ij^ipl^^.ar^rf^  suacep^bM,  ^i  kiudn/ess,  bq^^ 
^^ir,  oyy^  sp^Qie^  pd  to  .ouia  #  npr  is  Jthere,  in  ,thia  c^a^ 
the  ,lesi9|L'$i|sp^oa  df  dislgi^sQ  or  artifice, , ,  JShall.  m^^ 
<^«U9J.  fwr  all  J^^ir  aeatimquts^  tooi,froQi4^e4'djed9<^ 
tioi^  of  $e]f-i»ter«sti  Or  if  .Wi?,a4wt-^d»??»tcy:c5si)c4  H* 
jtevoli^9(^a.iii  thf  infi^r  spepies».b};,whf44lll<f^Qf  W^ 
gjr  <;^  wfi  r^fiiw  it.i»  th^^ppexiprZ  ^, ./,, 

. ;  LpFAbet ween  the  se|Eesl>f  ge^  a  cort^pTsvoqqcy  f>hd|[gn^ 
,wiU^  Y^ry^^stitttj;  from,  ^^.  gr^ti|ic^tiQa  of,  att  Vpetitj^ 
Tendernesjjlio  their  bffspring^iaaUseQaihkbeiiijgj^^m 
I90u]v^hli  4Qae  tQ^cpttnti^rhalmoe  the  $#i»dg^mbtiyes 
^9f,  ^olf-loyifij.  and  hasjio Jn?»»(5r  otd^fmimo^joia  that ;if- 
|p„(^oii^^  ,l^at  ipjtpr|5^^  C3f  a  1^  |]iQtber>aye.w  vicipi^ 

j«h<^iQ9^.  herhsaUhhy  as»drt9W  attca^oe  mrh^  wh    ' 
?f S^^'l??^  it!%  Ae.?ttb*  froto  thft,sl^er^,;rf4bai  at^jiiji^icp  I 

3*-«^^VM« '  w  ,^^<Prti<»»  .of,  th^Q^h^ii^,  hj^9^.9^> 

:^^SVc?l  *94^°  :4csir^,Qf  ,tJio^^e%e^pf^,9^  ^f^A 
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H^  sAif  participatidn  in  i^  even  wliile'iUiv^  afi^  pte^tiif> 
but  bur  affection  and  regard  to  him  ? 

'  These  and  a  thousand  other  instances  ^b  marks  of  a  ge^ 
bersd  bbievQle&de  in  human  nature^  where  no  re^/ interest 
hSkds  us  to  the  object.     And  how  an  imdginary  iriterest> 
knoWn  and  srvowed  for  siich,  can  be  the  brigfti'drtoy  pis^t 
sionoreMotion^sitenisdiffieulttoeacp&in.  No Wti%fiact6rj 
hypothecs  Of  this  kihd  has  yei  b^en  discovered  \  nor  % 
there  the  smaUest  probabilitj,  that  the  future  industry  6f 
ineh  wiHHsver  be  attended  with  more  favourable  success. 
But  farther,  if  we'  consider  rightly  of  the  nlatter,  we 
shall  find^  that  the  hypothesis,  which  allows  of  a  disin^ 
tet^sted  benevolence,  distinct  from  self-love,  has  really 
jDlfore  simplicity  in  it;  and  is  more  conformable  to  the 
aiialogy  of  nature^  than  that  whibh  pretends  to  tesolve 
all  Mendship  and  liumanity  into  this  latter  principle. 
There  to:  bodily  wants  or  appetites^  acknowledged  by 
every  dhe^  which  Heeessidily  precede  all  sensual  enjoy- 
ment, and  cany  us  direcfly  to  seek  postession  of  the  ob- 
ject.   Thus,  hunger  and  thirst  have  eating  and  drinking 
for  their  ^end ;  and  from  thtgratificatidn  of  these  prima- 
ry appetites  arises  a  pleasure^  which  ihay  become  the 
object  of  anbther  species  of  desire  or  inclinatiioi),  that  is 
secondary"  and  interested.     In  the  same  Ih^umer,  there 
are  mental  passions^  by  which  we  are  iihp^Ued  immedi- 
atj^y  to' seek  particular  objects,  such  as  fame^  or  power, 
or  vengeance,  withotit  imy  regard  to  ihterest ;  and  when 
these  objeicits  are  dttainedj  a  pleasing  enjoyment  ensues, 
as  the  Coiisequenee  of  our  indulged  afibctions.     Nature 
must,  by  the  internal  frame  and  constitution  of  the 
mind,  give  an  original  propensity  io  fame,  ere  we  can 
reap  any  pleasure  from  that  acquisition,  or  pursue  it 
from  motives  of  self-lovt,  and  a  desire  of  happiness.  If 
I  have  no  vanity,  I  take  no  delight  idprafs^T  UP  I  be  void 
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pf  aial»tion,  power  gires  me  no  eogojment :  tf  I  be  not 
magty,  the  punishnifi&t^Qf^a  ad¥ersiu:j  is  totaHj  iA4i&«' 
rent  to  me.  In  all  these  e^tsiss^  these  is  ft  fmsaian  vfiich 
points  ixnmediasdijr  to  the  ol^ect,  and  constittttes  it  our 
goo4  cm:  happiness  ^  astbsi^fUnetolher  s^ondaiy  passion^ 
vikk  afterwards  aris^  and  purstte  it  as  a  part  of  our 
h^ppfi^a^^hm  aaee.it  isofmslitiii^  p^  Igr  wr  origin 
nal  affections*  Were  there  no  ^gfietile  of  anj  iioi 
enteoedent  to  self-love;,  that  propcosi^  could  scarcclj 
Qver  exert  itself  $  because  v^f^  should^  in  that  case,  have 
#e|t  few  and  slender  pah^  or  ple^sose%r  and  have  little 
jMOserj  or  happiness  to  avoid  cmt  to  pussue. 

Now,  where  is  the  dfficukjr  in  cooeeiiFiagi  that  thk 

may  l]]i;ewi8e  be  the  case  with  benevolesee  and  fioeud- 

shipy  and  that,  firom  tiie  etng^ml  frame  of  our  tesaper,  «e 

may  feel  a  desire  of  another's  happiness  or  good,  whidif 

by  means  ci  that  afiection,  becomes  our  own  good,  ssd 

is  afterwards  pursuedy  Irom  the  oonihi^jed  motives  ^  be* 

.sievolence  and  self-ei^oymeiil?  Who  sees  not  that  ven- 

g^^^e,  from  the  |l(X'ce  alone  of  passion,  magr  be  s^  eagerJ^ 

^nit|«ie4»  as  tp  ia^  us  kfiowiaglj  neglect  every  coo^ 

sider^^nofeaae^interest^or  safe^.;  aad^  like  some  via« 

^ictive,  animaky  infuse  oiir  veiy  soul^  ii^o  ^e  woojijs 

we  give  an  e^emj^  ?  And  what  a  midignaat  phiksoyhj 

.  must  it  be,  that  will  not  allow,  to  humanity  and  &is&d' 

.  ship„  the  same  jMrivSeges,  which  aieind^sputaUy  gvanted 

,lp.the  darker  passions  of  enmity  and  resentment  ?  Suth 

.  a  philosophy  is  more  like  a  satire'th^a  true  delineatioQ 

^r  descripllqn  of  human  nature ;  and  may  bo  a  gdod 

foundation  for  paradoxical  witandraUkry,butjis  SiVsrj 

bad  one^for  any  segrious  argctincEnt  ottt^et^g^^^f^  V- 
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*  Animasqne  in  vulnere  poannt.  ,     .  yiio* 

l)mm  akeri  noceat,  siti  negUgens,  saj»SSNxcii»  of  Anger.  I^'Iiay  1  Ui 
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GK  intenU9^  qf  ^hi^  Ajypendis.  Is  to  give  some  i^ore 
jiaxfeiculiur  e^pUeation  of  tbe  origin  and  nature  of- justice, 
w4  tQ  m9x\fi  some  (]JLfl33prqnce6  between  it  ai\d  the  other 
vurtnesL*. 

.The  soeial  virtue^  of  humanity  and  benevolence  exert 
ibeir  influe^^e  ifioi^iediate^  hy  a  direct  tendency  or  m- 
^tisLQt,  yfhiq\  Ai^y  kc|pps  in  view  the  simple  objeet,^ 
moying  th^  a^i^tions^  wi  comprehends  not  any  scheihe 
or  sj^tepXf  not  the  consei^ences  resulting  from  t^e  bon- 
curre^e^  imit^tion^  o^  e^^mple  of  others.  A  parent 
flics  to  Uie  re]i,ef  of  his  chUd^  tr;an^ported  by  that  nattt- 
rsd  syiopatby^  which  aqtuat^i^  I^na^imd  which  affords  no 
leisure,  to  reflect  oa  tbe  sentiment%of 'conduct  pf  tlie 'rest 
o£jna^kijgud  ia  lij^e,  e^'cumst^ces.  A  generous  man 
di^¥fijyUjLembf^9^.aA/}]2gQrti^ity  of  serymg  his  friend  -, 

Jm»\i9i^,b»  tb^ff^U.bimself  under  the  dominion  6f^th< 
bqnefi<r^t;4feclao?S;^nor  is  he  concerned  i^hethei^  any 
othec  JM^9<^  ;ift  j^^uw-vcrsie  were  ever  before  actuated 
by  sadi.aolile  joaotiyeVrpr  will  ever  afterwards  prove 
their  infliieace.  In  all  these  cases,  the  social  passions  have 
in  view  a  single  individual  object,  and  pursue  tbe  safety 
or  happiness  alone  of  the  peqsoB  loved  f^d  .^afeemed* 

A  a  3^^  ^ 
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ii^tidiafc  dieigobdjcMadtfafpfinw  Arib1)6itign  kifluence, 
\%'^%XKAbfii^ik^ltioi^^  moral 

df  <the  ^ciacifi^Miee  of  imitation  of  tiicPother  xne^bers  of 
soek^* -'Qh^^^:<ttira(3^  ^0ra:«^  g^oeroas  &iend[  or 
disinttt^tsted  |NUrkir  tJ6  ^Wid  j4^«  ^  1^  practice  of 
b^nefidltiM;  this  t^ould  fdther  etihAnce  hxi  value  in  our 
eyeid,  and  jamth^  praii^  of  rarity  aad  novels  lo^  y% 
bthef  tti6f^  esniked  tuerits. 

Thet^Kib  i^  not'  the  same  with  the  social  virtues  df 
j'uft^ce  a^d^fidelky.  Th^y  are  higliiy  usefbl,  or -aideea 
albsoItiMj  necessary  to'  the  We&-l>eiiig  oif  ^anklid :  Siif 
the  benefit,  tesolting  from  thfeta,  is  uot  fhe^oonk'^^<5t( 
of  evety  individual  single  act ;  but  arises  from'  tht^  yfAixkt 
scl^cme  or  syst^/cbncurred  &  bjr'the-whote,  or  tile 
g^eaiet  piart  of  the  c^iety.  General  ^iic^'ilad'ordbr  are 
&e  attendants  of  justice  or  a  ^tteiy^abst&ienee^from' thi 
pbsMSsi^Cilf  of  others:  Sut  a  pairdttia]^  regicrd  toihi)  ^. 
tioular  riglftofone  individual  citizte  iriiiijr  fiequeliliy; 
considexa^*  in  itself,  be 'productive  of  periiidouakunisei 
quences*  '  The'tenlilt  of  the''individual(ift:tsr)ii  Th^re^^jh 
taiuxj  instances,  aire<^  j  oppositeitd^li^of  tlie^M^lcf^g^^ 
tern  bf^iidlis^  «tid;  the  former  amy ^bs^aDCrern^jr^ioi: 
JEtil,  wj^euh^^  tialter  i^  lb>the<  ItfgbbtJdegfec^^aidv^ 
t^S^oUs^i  R&b0s^  iilh^itedifirM^'a^^^^ti«^JH^ 
kiin's  ifcand^  thel  ;in^hmi«nt  oj^JtMs^ii^a^rn  ftid^>^i^ 
<^f '^Qc6sbioh^may,^dn'  iisneriaM^^  4mitftdt  wits 
benefit uriy^  only  fsm^^Ak'^^^smiis^''^ 
kddr$  and  it  iit ^offiaSaitf^ifiitoffipf «»n^^  Ifolnbettb^ 
iniiade  for^aU  fifirilh  aftd^iriotfnvteiedfeifej^^hidbfluiMb^ 
*^rtfcUlari5tara)ctWMld^'tti#0nitf  br^^m«^  sdt  a-n^i 
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Cvausy  yoil^g  and  u4exp«riaiM?ed|  coi^didArtd^tiljr  tkib 
^dividual  ease  before  iMn^s^kdiinsAoctfad.  oa»m  Uimtid 
fitikt9s  and  coawpimat^  yiiimi^hbim9igk(iiAnifmgtP9t 
to  the  tdlLbo;vw<l  T^f^slMNrt  coaI  tt^iikt^fiffh^  ^^M^iff 
size.    Hi9 .;  gp9irraimr \iiii»(Rii0l9^  llm  .J^fiMih  mWi^  bi 

99XJ  tfi^soppoirt  g^9miiP^SMf*9^^ 

^  (/  Tbe  .happi9«S3^Mid  pto^fa^kj  ^miomlsMip  mmg:ftoa$ 
ihe  acfciM  yk^eiqi  besAv^leoce  And  its  sabdmsfpns,  oiaj 
be  compared  to  a  wall^  built  bj  uwkj  juaAda^  wjikh  ^bJl 
fisfiirbj;^ajpii:/ll6nef-$b$it  is  h^ped  bppn  it>raiid:re^ives 
l^^^gj^S^hs^  proiK9fftigQal  to  the  diligence  ao4  «a(re  o£  each 
jvMrkiiigt^  ..The  ssmi  hafq»0ess,  yabed:  by^th^jsbcitl 
▼irtui^af  ju^tide  and  its  aub^viaiansy  maj-  be  <S«mpased 
t^  lim  bmldiHg  oS  a  vault,  where  ^^ach  ^idiTidoal:  stone 
^ypuld,  of  itself,  fall  to  the  groundf  nedP,is  the  whole  fisi- 
bfic  supported  but  by  the  mutual  asflistiCQee  oad  combi** 
nation  of  its  corresponding  parts* 
. .  AU  the  lawsefnatUBe,  which  regulate  property^  as 
y^ll  as  aUcvni  laws,  are  genera]^  andiwgard  alQBe:^h»ne 
eaaeolial'circainatancies  of  the  case,  wkbout  taking  into 
iiDi^sideiration  'die  characters^  aituationsy  an({  connac^dons 
cf /t|ie  pezaofi  «onoeined,>  or  a^  partieulanoonsfi^uences 
i^hidh  imiy  result '£rom  the  detenmnatiqn  ^oEthcs^^aSKS^ 
^ijiti^,  particular «ase5^hichoffq».  Ifbgy  iapdWp/mthr 
t^ amiple^ a  bene%;en|Qiixt»of  all  bis ^loso^sioq^ if 9c* 
qturedeib^  nEiiatidit99  i^thouta  good  title;  ii^:arder|0'bflf 
stbwibmMxtt  a(ie]£i^siiaer^.]9rhQ!ha3^aIreadgr  heaped  iip 
bMae^se^atonss  o£  $upip«A«ou4Tid»e$.  i^LtbKc  utiliijrtir^r 
fdiaa^ttlwt  paopeiAyvi^hoiiUil^itigdlaitedbjnigene^ 
tolMftjtiite^r  vand  ihong)»^m»ob.il)fes^)eLadop^aa.be^ 
serve  the  same  end  of  puiUift-iUilitj,  itdiffiisQ^ossible-.for 
them  to  prevent  all  particular  hardships,  or  make  bene^ 

A  a  4 


ilk  ,tbf:.  ilitki^  dp  ^x^bge  pri^Niidbi;»t&>iB|^4iiMt^ 

pbuytid  bjf  Ittfioit^  Wisdom,  evpnol^eaoWei  adLcrtl  or 

'  It  haa^jMea  asserted,  fagr  soak,  t)i%^ jfistteqi  vabcsr  froo 
IJIUMAN  CONV£NTlON&^- J9i|Lrpi!a«e<«}  i^  the 
▼olnotary  chpios,  consQut^.  ok  ooiabiXiM&oa.o£  mndsuidl. 
Xf  b/./fiAo^xT'^W  be  h«OB  laeant  z  p$!9m»^^(ysiudlfL  m  At 
opiost  umisl  sqose.  of  th&  wxMrd)^  notbi^g  qaai^  b^hmpreaib^ 
aivrd  thsn  tiiis  position.  The.  ob6eiiB3iipe^(  pro&ufiemis 
it3el£  Q119  q£  the.  most;  coosiderabk.  poiFtft  oC  justice^  ;iiii 
wc  are  not  sordjrr  bcnmd  to.  i«ep.onr  woid>  because  iv« 
bivre  ^ixen  onsr  word  to,  keqx  ib,  Butoif  ^7  convcMtiwp" 
be  meant  a  jseoseof  qommon  interest ;  M^hiob  $en$o  each 
mafi  heh  in.,  bis  o^m  bmaat,  wbifA  hfi.remaxks  in  his 
fellow^^ ,  and  which  casdbs  him*  m  eosoamcmK^  with 
olheca^JMi^.a.g^ersd  {4Aapi^  sjsti^^f  ^isihmt  "whkh 
^d9  tP  fiPbUiir  ^iiitar  ^  ^  m«^  be  9i^imsA,:&Mf. isi  this 
9fa^Ji^tice  af ^  ^roQE^  buinan  fsonvqjltimft^ 
h^  ^Qwed>  C^l^t  i«|,r  mdeedf  widf^O  i^i^  fM^m» 
lar  -cQ^senjUQncf^  o£~  a^  pa«ti<;^iil^  aci  oi^  ji^cftr^mayirM 
biic^u](  $Q  the , public  aa  wfiU  aato  indbjibiuBisTrit^Goi^ 
lci^9^  tiiat  eyei^jn&an^in  em^rwng4)»Kt.,:f«irtiif>:r]tiist 
haye  ^  eje  to.  th«  whole,  j^an  or  ^^F^lem^  minms/li  exf 
pect  the  comaurrence  ofsb^Js^bU^y^ i^ :tim  samp  eeoJaat' 
aoi|  .b^hjMrienr^  .  Did  all  bi^  i^ewp^Usfanoatft  in  tfaeioAi- 
sftqujences  of  ea<;b  act  of  his4ywn»  h^B,  bfpei9B3mu»  abd 
fanmaaifj*  aa  well^as.  lus  .8elf4QfVie^  imgh^iteff  fvdscnSN 
to  him  measures'  of  conduct  Terj  different  from  those, 
which  are  agreeable  to  the  strict,  rules  of  right  and  jus- 
ticc. 
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tbm^mot  mmi'fiaakiht^M^'^  dL'Imit  b]r  iMudaba  com 
ventknii  fnr^  coqiiiKii*^  iatti^t^  «d^l)but  afa]P  ^dmiM)  ^r 

k  adii^ntBgeoqi^ to  twd'br  nnoim  p^rsotis^iBsdi  perfefifcl 
tofix  pait^  biti^Tvlist  lodes  flHadivspitffga^if'd 
ibrm^  caa  anse  &t>m  no  other  pfiiscipkp,     Thexs  wouU 
•Aecmad  be  11a  motirefer  an^r  one  of  them.tb  epter 
i|ita  tfmtsdieme  of  conduct*. 

>  The  woedf  meauttai,  ie^  commonly  taLen  in  sp  many 
senses^ md  13  of  so  k>ose  a*  significaUidn,  diat  it  seems 
rain'  tO'dispute^hethe^  justice  be  naluxU:  or  iiot.  If 
$el&lovdy  if  bteeti^nce  lenatiunl'to  man;  if  Teasod 
aind  fefWliho»ght'  be  also  nailniral;  then  may  the  same; 
c^ttbtt"be'at>pEe(i  tio  justice,  oider,  fidefity,  properQr, 
society*  Mens.  incHnattott,  Aeir- necessifies  lead;  them 
to  oomKitier  Aeoit  undejbstandiiig  and  experience  teft; 
ihfixaif  that  liii»  combination  is  impossible,  liirhere  each 
govvbfs:  liimse}£  by  no  tnle,  and  -  pzys  hmvtgscti  to'  the 
poss^sftioais  d£  odiers :  And  from  t&ese  ^^as^ions  and  is^ 
iecticaia conjeinM) ^s soon  as y^t dbserreliEe  passimxs 
and  i  stfiaetictnft-in  others,  thd-  sentinteht  0&  jiistfce; 
thibt&gliout  sdl  9igeiy  has  infidHUy  and  cetliainly  had 
fJuqtio^sottedigtee'or  othinv  inf  ^dri%^  individual  of 
1iteMfaflunAn^^eeie&;  In/  so  ^gadons  an/  aiiinta!,  i^hsct 
necttsaatily  sgda^d.ftoto  ^&&  e^eertioiiE  bf  -his  intelilDctnal 
f^cokies/m^!  jMtly  b^'esteeniedndtotalf ;    ^  '•'■ 

uAmotfgidlieifti&ag^d naliotis;  it  hk^  beentlte  Coistattt 
eodaajinn3BrfO>'Minove  eVery iihiiig  aibitraxy  anff  ^sbr^ 
fiNttiiP^end«d6i^vof  t>rbfierty,  and^to  fhPlAe  sei&ien^  of 
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jittlgeB  bjr  mfikgesm^  views  ajMio^Nlid^PSdtHms^  ^maf 
be  equal  to  every  member  of  the!  society.  Fcfr  bes^doBf 
1^  lioUunJi;  coviA  be  mofe  idjiiigtrems  than  te^  accustom 
the  bondi,  even  in  the  smallest  instancy  to  regard  pri* 
rate  friaidship  txt  emni^ ;  it  is  certain^  tbM  men^  wherq^ 
tfaigr  imagine  ..tbat  there  was  mri>^er  ccaaonfor  the  pre*, 
jerence  o{  iheir  ^veciarj  but  persoual  ftvour,.  are  apt 
$o'^tectain  the  strongest  ilI«»wiU  against  the  magistrates 
a&d  judges.  When  natural  reasatt,  theiefoce,  points  out 
no  fixed  view  of  pidolic  utility,,  by  wbieh  a  controversy 
of  prepay  pan  be  d^ded,  postUve  laws  are  <rften  jEra- 
hmkL  to  siqiplyitB  places  and  direct  the  pro^isedaxci  of  aB 
conrt»Qf  }u4ic«ture.  iiVl^iere  ^lese.twafailycM  often 
happens,  p^doedtnts  are  called  for ;  and^a  fbrmefdecisioa; 
<hough^giveaitsel£*withmitiny  .sufficient  reasoit^jusdy 
beconiessi^fniScieotreBSimLfipir  anewdedaitin.  bif  direct 
laws  ind-preceiieQta  b^  wsnlin^^  imper&o^  add  indirect 
jcmes  are  brought  :m:^|]4c;  *  and  the  coatroTMloi!  case  is 
ranged  undeip  AxBOf  byjan^Qgicals^e^sotung^  aade$iQpa« 
risons^and  issmffltudesiand  cctrrespGodenciiesy  which  are 
olteamoiteiiBunfiiisAatLreal.  \  In  general,  it  may  safely 
i^e  ciffirpied/thalrjiirispcudenceis^  in  tl^is.Tespeet*  differ- 
entiftmr  alldhq  stasncesr;  aod  that  in m^iy  o£iu  nicer 
qae$tijoas,^;lfae!ocrcanilot  properly  l^e  said^tD  be.itruth  or 
fafolA($od  6A  ehiiftlr^ide.  If  one  pleadesxbrii^  the  case 
under  any  former' law  or  precedent,  by  a  refined,  a^^ialogy 
or  compari8(»4  -^hfixf^iiaske  pkader<ift jKi^>at  a  loss  to 
find  an  opposite  analogy  or  comparison:  And  the  pre- 
ference given  by  the  judge  is  often  founded  more  on 
taste  and  imagination  than  on  any  solid  argument.  Pub- 
lic utility  is  the  general  object  of  all  courts  of  judica- 
ture ;  and  this  utility,  too,  requires  a  stable  rule  in  all 
controversies :  But  where  several  rules,  neariy  equal  and 
indifferent,  present  themselves,,  it  is  a  very  slight  turn  of 
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2  W«  iftfiif  jui^  bbsBiviJ,  before  we  conclude  this  pibject^ 
am,  iBtfterthe  laws  of  justice  lire  fixed  bj  views  of 
gdftdral  V0a3kty\  the  injiny,  the  hardship,  the  hana^ 
which' tesiilt  to  any  individual  from  a  Tiolation  of  thenv 
^^c|ler  yfetj  much  into  consideration,  and  are  a  great 
^  9otmct  ai  thsur  universal  blame,  which  attends  ever}? 
wrong  or  iniquity  *>:  Bjr  the  biws  of  society,  this  coat^ 
<)txs  horse  is  mine,  «nd'ofir^£^  to  remain  perpetually  i« 
my^  possession :  I  reckon  on  the  secure  enjoyment  of  it& 
By  depfitdag  me  of  it,  you  disappoint  my  expectation;^!! 
aisd  doubly  ^^ease  me,  and  ofiend  every,  bystander^ 
It  is  a  ^public  wrong,  so  fsur  as  the  rules  of  equity  ard 
vidiated :  It  is  a  private  harm,  so  far  as  an  individual 
is>Qn|iired.  And  though  the  second  ccmsideration  could 
baire  BO  place,  were  not  the  former  previously  establish* 
ed :  For  otherwise  the  distinction  of  mine  and  tbine  would 
h^  imknown  in  society :  Yet  diere  is  no  question,  but 
the  rtgard  to  general  good  is  much,  enfaroed  by  the  re-^ 
spect  to  particular.  What  injures  ds  cdmmtmtty,  with* 
otLt  hurting  any  individual,  is  often  more  lightly 
-  thought  of.  But  where  '■  the  greatest  public  wrong  b 
also  conjomed  with  a  cousiderable  private  one,  up 
wonder  the  highest  disapprobation,  attends  so  iniq^tGa«L$ 
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OF  90ME  VBRaAi.  OISPCmBS^ 


P^OTHi^G  i3  SKM  osefiil  than  for  philotapbers  to  «a^ 
ccosch  upon  t]ie  {iroTince  of  grammarians  ^  and  to  en* 
g&ge  in  dispates  of  words^  while  they  imagine  that  thej 
are  handliiig  controversies  of  the  deq[>est  impbrtaiiee  and 
conceni.  It  was  in  order  to  srvQid  altercations,  so  fri^ 
trolous  and  endlessf,  that  I  endeavoxired  to  state,  wilb  th4 
stmost  caution,  the  object  of  onr  present  inquiry  ;  ^tni 
pcofbwed  wxxfij  to  coHeot,  on  the  one  ^land^  a  list  of 
those  mental  ipialhies  -vtrhich  are  tlie  ohject  of  love  or 
esteem,  and  fotm  sl  part  of  personal  merit  ^  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  catalogue  of  those  qualities  ti^ch  ttre  the 
johject  of  censure  or  reproach,  and  which  detraet  £nom 
ibe  character  of  the  person  possessed  of  them ;  subjoin^f 
ing  some  refiections  coacenung  the  origin  of  these  senti* 
ments  of  praite  or  blame.  On  all  occasions,  where  thef« 
might  arise  the  least  hesitation,  I  avoi^d  the  terms  vtr^ 
iue  and  via  ;  because  soihe  of  those  qualities  which  I 
classed  among  tbe  objects  of  praiae>  receive,  m  the.EKG* 
Z.ISH  language,  the  appellation  of  taknts,  rather  than  of 
virtues  ;  as  some  of  the  blameable  or  censurable  quali- 
ties are  often  called  defects  rather  than  vices.  It  may 
-now,  perhaps,  be  expected,  that,  befbre  we  conclude  this 
moral  inquiry,  we  should  exactly  separate  the  one  from 
^the  Qftiket ;  shonU  mark  the  precise  boundaries  <^  viru 
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tctts  afid  tlLtents,  vices  i(^d  defeats  ;  ahd^'sjhoiffd  eMplaiii 
ibe  irea9cmaiid«l%i^^thatNHstind^^  Bl^lh  brdd 
to  excuse  myself  from  this  mtdertaking,  Wlflth  ^^d, 
it  last,  prove  onlj  a  ^amm^tical  inquirj,  I  itedl  ^H- 
j<^  the  four  foHdmn^  t^ftedticbsi  w6icfi  shiiS  cbofiOti 
aB  that  I  intend  to  say  on  the  present  subject. 

Fwjt,  t  do  iM  find)  tha\  itt  th«  £k^£X8«,  or  aily  othbir 
modem  t6nguey  the  boundaries  are  exactly  fixed  lie* 
tvreen  virtues  and  talents;  v?Oes  and  directs  ;  or  that  a 
precise  definition  can  be  given  of  the  one  as  contra&s- 
tingotahedlfrom  the  other*  Werb^we  to  ^^  fdr  Ibstanc^^ 
duitlhe  esteemable  qnalitiifes  akme;  which  are  vldtrnta^ 
ry,  are  enttfled  to  the  appeUalibn  of  virtues^  vi^e  should 
jooQ  recollect  the  qualities  of  courage^  equanitdity,  pa^ 
liettcey  self-command  ^  with  many  others^  which  dinost 
^vei^  language  classes  under  this  appellatidni  tiiougli 
they  depend  litde  or  not  at  all  on  bur  choice;  Shoold^e 
oSa^,  tha^  tfie  qualitic!s  alone^  which  prompt  us  to  4tt 
0ur  pf^  in.isociety^  are  entitled  to  that  honourable  tts^ 
tkictien  I  k  mkst  i^timediately  occurs  thaf:ihese  ase'  A^ 
deed  the  most  valuable  qualities^  and  are  coi^amohly  de^ 
teminatl^  the  xo^Avirtues ;  but  that  this  very  epithet 
MppbsN^  that  there  are  also  virtues  of  another  species^ 
fihould^  lay  hold-  of  the  distinetion  between  mteUectu* 
}si  acid  nidf-a/endowments,  aiid  affirm  the  last  done  to  be 
Ae  iWl^d  genuine  virtues^  l^ecause  thiby  alone  lead  to 
.ftcCieii ;  (Wi^^sHduld  find  that  many  of  those  qualitie!^ 
itsualLy  ^called  intellectual  virtues,  such  as  pmdcniiey  pe- 
fietratleh^  discernment^  discretion,  had  also  a  consider- 
iftib  infliftnce  on  conduct.  The  distinction  between  the 
heart  and,  the  head  may  also  be  adopted :  The  qualities 
.Sf  Ib^first  may  be  defined  such  as  in  their  immediate  ex» 
ertion  are  accompanied  with  a  feeling  or  sentiment ;  and 
these  alone  may  be  c^U^id  the  genniqir  virtues;  Sut  in* 
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the  person  pc^ssed  p£)]^^ ;  ^  ?re  o°^  ^M^^^iP.  1H» 

ing  perplexityHthat  t))^  ^ueitiq^,  ieiggiBasMrfj  nmi>lk 
caxuio^  ppssibl/:  be  of  kd;  importaa^eW  A  omlJ^^]^^^ 
4{^ihii^  jiisf oura^  noeds  aot  edtec  into  Ul.  thiftf  <f^S9&Sf§ 
of  Ikoguage;  ^wbich  .are  'so  variable  in  difier^t  ,di^^$t% 
^md^ixi  diffdreot  agea  cf  the.san?*  dialect.  But  ms&¥i 
wbqle#  it  seems  to  ipe^ thsi;^ . though itis^w^ySafiii^lVi* 
led  ,^.ti^  «e  vktue.  of  «my  :di4«niPl  lun^ 
when  a  im^  is^ea^Ied  v/rhiou^  or  is  ileDOfidaaled  Am«^ 
of  virtu(i)r  ^chiefly  cegaod  hid  social  qaalilki^.wbieh 
are^^iiQ4^d^  the  most  yaluahte.  *-  It  isj.  at  the  s^m^  timfii 
oqct^if^  th9t  aoj  remarkable  de&ct  jn  conraget  temp^ 
iratjicej,,  q^onomy^  indtlstry^  iuidi^)5taiidi&g>  digmtj-itf 
toind,  would  bereave  eveu  a  verj  good-oathSEed,  l^ffifM^ 
man  of  this  hoBouraUe  appeUadooi  Who  did  ever  sajf^ 
except  bjr,  iway  of  ironj,  that  siiph  ^  one  waa  a  jpi^H^ 
great  virtue^  but  an  egregious  blockhead  ?  ^     i 

fiut»  ieam^yf  it  is  no  wonder^  ^at  {angvage^  shouM 
act  be  very  preeise  in  marking  the  boundaries  tetwett  . 
57rtttes*and  talents,  vices  and  defects  |  since  thinre  id  s# 
little  distin<^on  mfi4e  in  our  internsil  estitai^ti<«  of 
^em^  It.  seems  indeed  certain*  that  the  ifniim^of 
)  coiU^flf  1^  wqpthy  the  self-satisfaction  proceeding  from  fl 
ri^yiej^  i^^a  .man'^  own  conduct  and  pharaatet  i  it  seemil 
certji^  J  f  ^j^ ,  th^  thia  sentiment,  whicbf  th<^h  thp 
lpos^^(jc^im»on^()f  all  others,  has  no  proper  name  in  ^gf 
^f^g^aj^e^.^lses.J&om  the  ex^dowments  of  coan^e<9i^ 
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tfther  oMaM  lixceUuiciftA*    Wlaa^^  on  tb#  <iliMf  iMiili'Jh 

^tt|iiiiiiiiM|Mi  Bitf  Aids  ut  ft  Mlifel  iiftiM^  tn  it6flHlib» 
obiiy  wfalxuhnnr  «s  .stfl^ovy  |>tpsdiili  o^  put  wcsiit 

Jto  tiAo  C8D  BnKg  Ac cctiei  idciA  of  A  n^sirs  ^^wft  fiooiH 
lih  cofldoot^  dBT  of  sfiicntB^  wkltti  conrariDOi  or  i8i|8^ 
de&«e  faas  bi?*aght  iipoB  him*  Hkt^  atsU  l«infc  lHi.Bto> 
Utaiy  hours^  doaip  his  most  mafuifig  tbdigfaJs^aiid  Aonr 
Ittm^ovfiato  hiimd^  Ml  the  stest  icaBPteutpiH^ 
cdioHK  colooEb  itngbudile. 

Wkaa  is  tiMre>  too^  lire  ase  itttire  ansdons  to  Miceal 
firdm  oiiitfs  tium  taoh  blanden^  ini^aiities^  jnd  in«i» 
ntBSCB,  or  man  dami  to  hs^e  letsposcd  by  railkrf  atii 
^Ktire  ?  And  is  not  the  chief  «rb)vct  lef  vmdi^,  «h*  bni* 
^noy  lor  iMtttiiigi  our  wit  or  bMedstg^  oinr  dDCfuniidear 
ftddrM»  our.  tBfto  «r  alffiittes  ?  These  we  dsifdaLjr  iriA 
Mrei  if  wot  miik  ostdntfttioii ;  snd  mt  tscffsatmsfBif  tsUm 
iOUte  saslfitiim  ^tJtx0tSit^  in  Aeiii^  4m  «ias  En  tfaeroi' 
msi  irinuet  ;dMDsdvi%  vvkifii  «i<e/  in  rrsUitj^  of.sndi 
superior  ^exceHasoe^  GixxUiistdte  and  hbgtemf^  tsp' 
kU^  ibt  latteri  srb  ao  isdispcliSRblr  t^bfomd^  Ibat^ 
AMgh  liw  grtfUMt  ce&ssM  attends  »]r  Tsolation  of 
thesd  4ittie%*Aa^iiasiettt  pMie  feUowtittdi  ^anuiBm» 
IMAcM  tf  lliftdly  «s  ^cem  «Bs^tidil  to  the  ^app&n  of  hik 
«Miii4MiMy.  AxtdbeadedieteMW6yi&iAy4)}>imoii»ti!fcy) 
though  iturii  dfllRi  «lttol  so  libefflilly  tbe  ^dttiM  of  Ihek 
iMait,  ^ity  UK  Okf  k  am^Msm^^  the  «fidiwinttts  tf 

fhdt  hlMfed :  fiifeomMi  ^b«  lamer  i^ktt»^s>  Mbg'  si^^ofii^ 
IttAre  rttt««(id^xtmoi!dififltt7^lM  observi^d  iohe  flife  iteoi^ 
lisft^  €»b}e&ts  <>f  prices  ^ttid  sdf'^coftiteit ;  ttisd  wh«&  Bo6^ 
1fe#t)f,  htfftit  a  Strong  sospidcm  of  thiese  setitittietits. 

It  is  hard  to  tell,  whetbtr  jou  hurt  a  xtiasi's  character 
most  by  oalliiig  hiai(  ftfainpc  91  #  MWiKd^  and  w 
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Waadjr  f^f^ta^or  dnmkard  be:feBl  as  odious  sad  con* 
tsmptiHe^  a»  auioMtt]^  iugener<m«^iiuser«  GIyo  me  my 
chssf^  snd' I  ^fnottld  fttdiefji  for  mj'toim  hi^ipi&oss  and 
adf-cnjo^snt^  have  a  fikmi^t  huattui*  'heaiti  than 
"ppssess  ailithtt  otix«r  ^ktaes  oi  Bxmosthekbs  and  Pn-^ 
LIP  united  :  *Bntr  I  i;i^iild  mdier  pass  with  the  worid 
Am  one  endowed  with  eztetisive  foniur  and  intrepid 
coiura^e^  and  shouId>tbence  expect  Mronj^or  iiistaaoes  d 
jgeneral  a{^aiise  and  admiration.  The  figure  which  a 
maa  makes  in  life,  the  reception  which  he  meets  with 
in  company^  the  eiiteem  paid  him  bj  his  ao^naintance  $ 
all  these  (advantages  depend  as  much  upon  his  good 
sense 'and  judgment^  as  upon  any  other  part  of  his  cha^ 
^i^eter.  Had  a  man  the  best  intentions  in  the  worlds 
and  were  the  farthest  removed  from  all  injustice  and 
.violence^  he  would  never  be  able  to.makexhiinself  be 
muph  regarded)  without  a  moderate  share,  at  least,  of 
jiaa^'^and  understandings  > 

What  isi  it  then  we  can  here  dispute  about  ?    If  ^senii^: 
and  courage^  temperance  and  industry,  wisdom  and  know^ 
ledge^  confessedly  form  a  considerable  p9x^of  firs0nalme*» 
rit :  if  a  man  possessed  of  these  qualities,  is  both  bettet  - 
satisfied  with  ludiseif,  and  better  entitled  to  the  giK>d«  \ 
wiljy  esteem,  and  torvices  of  others,  than  one  cplirely  \ 
destitute  of  them^  if,  in  short,  the s^ntimefUszxQ'Vixxaluf'^ 
which  arise  from  these  endowipents  and  from  the  social : 
virtues ;  is  there  any  rei^son  for  being  so  extremely  scru<* ' 
pulous  about  a  word^  or  disputing  whether  they  be  en*  : 
titled  to  the  denomination  of  virtues  ?  It  may^  inde^  be 
pretended,  that  the  sentiment  of  approbation,  whicl|^" 
those  accomplisments  produce,  besides  its  being  inferior^  -, 
is  also  somewhat  different  from  that  Which  attends  th#  - 
virtues  of  justice  and  humanity.     But  this  seems  not  a 
sufficient  re^o^  ^^gp^^ryijc^  t^gj^flj^ely-tjuigpr  diffe- 
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IPpnt classes  and,  tppellations.    The  character  of  C  ASit 
and  that  of  Cato^  as  drawn  bj  Sallvst,  are  both  tf 
^hem  viimous,  in  the  strictest  and  most  limited  sense  of 
:the  word  $  bat  in  a  different  way :  Nor  are  the  senti* 
-ments  endrely  the  same  which  arise  fiom  them.    The 
one  produces  love;  the  other  esteem  :  The  one  is  axnia- 
4d)le  ;  the  other  awfiil :  We  should  wish  to  meet  the  (me 
character  in  a  fiiend :  the  other  we  should  be  ambitions 
lOf  in  ourselTes.     In  like  manner,  the  approbation,  which 
^attends  temperance  or  industry  or  frugalitj,  maj  he 
BooKewhat  different  from  that  which  is  paid  to  the  social 
jTirtueg,  without  making  them  entirely  of  a  difiereatspe- 
des.  i^nd,  indeed,  we  may  observe,  that  these  endow- 
ments, more  than  the  other  virtues,  produce  not,  all  si 
Ihem,  the  same  kind  of  approbation.     Good  sense  and 
genius  beget  esteem  and  regard :  Wit  and  humour  ex- 
cite love  and  affection  *. 

Most  people,  I  believe,  will  naturally,  without  preme- 
Station,  assent  to  the  definition  of  the  elegant  and  j,ii^- 
•eious  poetr 

Virtne  ffor  mere  good  nature  is  a  fool) 
Is  sense  a^d  spirit  with  humanity  f . 
What  pretensions  has  a  man  to  our  generous  asaistasie 
or  good  offices,  who  has  dissipated  his  wealth  in  proiuse 
expenees,  idle  vanities,  chimerical  projects,  dissoI\Mc 
pleasures,,  or  extravagant  gaming  ?  These  vices  (for  wc 
scruple  not  to  call  them  such)  bring  misery  iBaxfiM) 
^mnd  contempt  on  every  one  addieted  to  ihem*      .  n:  ^w 
AcHJEUS,  a  ^se  and  prudent  prince,  fdl  into  t^ 
ftnare^  which  cost  him  his  crown  and  life,  after  hSSving 
.  ti$ed  eviery  reasonable  precaution  to  guard  himbelf  .3{^^ 
h.   Oh  that  adeeunly  says  die  historian,  he  is  a  just  oh- 
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ji^et  of  nsgflitl  tod  6ompassidii  t  Hisi  betrayets  aldne  of 
ilatriftd  aiid  contempt*. 

The  precipitate  flight  and  improvident  nftgliglinee  off 
^OMPEt^  at  the  beginning  of  the  cii^  wars^  lippeared 
Such  aotoridos  blfiiiders  to  CiCElto^  ail  qtiite  palled  hitf 
l^iendship  tdwards  that  great  miui.  In  the  s&me  manner^ 
t^ji  he^  As  iv/M  bf  chtMinesry  inineyy  or  discretion  in 
#  misirM  are  foimi  to  alienaie  our  Sections*  For  slo  he! 
4bcpresdes  himself^  where  he  talks^  ndt  in  the  character 
of  a  philos&phe^y  bttt  in  thtt  of  a  statetean  and  man  i^ 
the  worlds  to  hi^  friend  ATTZCtt&f ; 

But  the  saxAe  Ctezko^  in  istutation  of  aill  the  smHeni 
moralists^  when  he  reasons  as  a  philosopher,  talarges 
irery  much  his  ideas  of  viriaei  and  comju'ehends  eVeiy 
laudable  quality  or  enddwmtot  of  the  ;  ind^  under  that 
honourable  appellations  This  leads  to  the  third  reflect 
tion^  which  we  proposed  to  tnake^  (to  wit) ^  that  the  an-i^ 
dient  moridists,*  the  best  models,*  made  no  miiterial  di$^ 
tiaction  among  th^  difiefent  species  of  mental  endowmentsi 
and  iittcts,  but  treated  all  alike  uiider  the  appellation 
of  virtues  and  vices;  and  made  them  indiscrimi^fttelj 
Hie  object  of  their  mo^al  reasonings*  The  frudente  ex- 
j^lained  in  Cc^Eltd's  OJkeiti  is  that  sagacitj,  which 
leads  to  the  discovery  of  tru&^  and  pres<£rves  us  froA 
error  an<i  mi^ake.  Magn^itdndtji  tempernkcii  deicenej^ 
^e  th^  alto  at  largd  discoursed  of.  And  as  that  elo^ 
^nent  moralist  foUowdd  the  colnmbn  received  division 
iJl  the  foiit  caurdifial  tihues^  our  social  duties  form  but 
one  heady  in  thd  general  distribution  of  hi#iubj<eet$. 

We  nerf  only  peruse  tho^Itles  of  chapters* %  ARi$-i 
^OtLE'S  Ethicfii  to  be  conirinted,-  thit  hi  rftnks 
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temp^lraiite,  ^magnificence,  magnanimity,  modest j,  pntr 
Si^lice,'  and  a  manlj  openness,  among  the  virtues,  a; 
w^lP  as  justice  and  friendship. 

'ITxf  sustain  abd  to  ahstainy  that  is,  to.be  p^dent  and 
xbhlbv^t,  appeared  to  some  of  the  ancients  a  summaiy 
comprehension  of  all  morals. 

*  '^l^dtt^us  has  scarcelj  ever  mentioned  the  sentimeoit 
-<tf  ^itnk^ty  and  compassion,  but  in  order  to  put  his  dk- 
xJpIes  6n  their  guard  against  it*  The  virtue  of  the  Stcies 
'.  seems  to  consist  chiefly  m  a  firm  temper  and  a  sound  un- 
derstanding. With  them,  as  with  Solomok  and  ibt 
'eastern  moralists,  folly  and  wisdom  are  equivalent  to 
viceaild  virtue. 

-    Men  will  praise  thee,  says  David*,  when  thou  dost 

:  wMl'untO  thyself^     I  hate  a  wise  man,  says  the  Greek 

poet,  '"^ho  isp  not  wise  to  himself  t  • 

'  'PLUTAltitH  is  no  more  cramped  by  sr^stems  in  his  pbi* 

loso^Aiy  than  in  his  history.     Where  he  compa!?es  the 

great  m^  of:  Greece  iand  Rome^  he  fairly  sets  in  ^p^ 

{>orsitioft '  all  their  blemishi^s   sind  accompli^unents  of 

"Wlf itever  kind,  and  omits 'nothings  considerable,  which 

cftii '  either  depress  or  exalt  their  characters.     His  moral 

discourses  contain  the  same  free  and  natofal  cemiure  of 

men  and  maimers.  ^  -^ 

/'■  The  charabter^ liAKHiaiAt, ^s  drawn  by  tAtttf  ^ 

4isteem^d^pa1it]^)  bm^aUows  Imh  nuany  enunent  virtues* 

^t^r  l^as^there  a  gehius^^says  <tfie  Idstoriati,  ^no^ 

:%qual}y 'fitted  &t  those  4ppo^t6- offices 'Of  commandiiig 

aftdob^in^  and  it  were,4^refore^  diffioulttodeter^ 

jEniAewhethdPhorendei«ed  himsetf^nr^  to  tbe.genis^or 

j^o^e^rmiy.    To  rs^ntiftf^iM^KA&DKVBAL  efttnist  moce 
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willingly  the  conduct  of  any  dangerous  enterpns^^  ^r 
4jpr  none  did  the  soldiers  discover  more  courage  and 
confidence.  Great  boldness  in  facing  danger }  great 
prudence  in  the  midst  of  it.  No  labour  could  fat^e 
his  body  or  subdue  bis  mind.  Gold  and  heat  wisre  i9« 
different  to  him :  Meat  and  drink  he  sought  as  suppU^ 
to  the  necessities  of  nature,  not  as  gratifications  of  his 
iFoluptuous  appetites.  Waking  or  rest  he  used  indisr' 
criminately,  by  night  or  by  day. — These  great  VIRr 
TUES  were  balance4  ^y  great  VICES :  Inhuman  ctut 
el^ ;  perfidy  more  th§n^«iV;  no  truths  no  laitfa,  ao 
regard  tq  oaths,  promises^  or  religion. 

The  character  of  Alexander  the  Sixth,  to  j^^  found 
in  GuicciARDiN*,  is  pretty  similar,  but  juster  ;  and  is 
a  proof,  that  even  the  modems,  where  they  speak,  natu* 
rally,  hold  the  same  language  with  ^  t}ie  ancients.  .  fo 
this  pope,  says  he,  there  was  a  singxdar  capacity  and* 
judgment :  Admirable  prudence  ;  a  wonderful  talent  of 
MTSuasion ;  and  in  all  momentous  enterprises,  ^  dili- 
gence and  dexterity  incredible.  But  these  virtuej^  were 
mfinitely  overbalanced  by  his  vices  /  no  faith,  no  reli- 
gion, insatiable  avarice,  exorbitant  ambition,  and  a  mc^e 
tban  barbarous  cruelty. 

PoLTBiusf,  reprehending  Tihjeus  for  his  partialj^y 
against  Agaxhqgles,  whom  he  himself  aUows  to  \t  the 
8i<QS^;cruel  and  impious  of  all  tyrants,  says :  If  he  4Qok 
3r«^oge  ift -STRACUS^y  *s  asserted  by  that  historian,  flying 
^mjdirt#.and  smok^  and  toil  of  his  former  profession^ 
ai.potter ;  and  if  proceeding  from  such  slender  begins 
ningfiii  he  became  master,  in  a  little  time,  of  all  SictdL r  % 
lvr(»ght  Jhe  Carxhaoikian  state  into  the  utmost  dan* 
ger ;  and  at  last  died  in  old  age,  and  in  possession  of 
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soyereig4  4ignit7 :  Most  he  not  be  tShwcA  tomcdiiDf 
prodigious  and  extrtordinarj^  and  to  have  possessed 
great  talents  and  capadt j  for  business  and  action  ?  His 
historian,  therefore^^  onght  not  to  have  alone  related  what 
tended  to  his  reproach  and  in£unjr ;  but  also  what  might 
redound  to  his  PRAISE  and  HONOUR. 

b  general^  we  may  observe,  that  the  distinction  of 
volunfatj  or  inyoluntarjr  was  little  regarded  bj  the  an- 
cients iQ  ^ir  moral  reasonings ;  where  thej-  frequentlj 
treated  the  question  as  very  doubtfu],  whether  virtui 
c^d  b<  taught  or  not  "^  /  They  justly  considered,  that 
cowardice,  meanness,  levity,  anxiety,  impatienpe,  folly, 
^nd  many  other  qualities  of  the  mind,  might  appear  ri- 
diculous and  deformed,  qpntemptible  and  odious,  though 
independent  of  the  will.  Nor  poul4  it  be  supposed,  at 
all  times,  in  tvexj  man's  power  tp  attfdn  pyery  kind  of 
mental,  more  than  of  exterior  beauty^ 

And  here  there  recurs  thejhtfrtb  reflection  which  I 
purposed  to  make,  in  suggesting  the  reason,  why  mo« 
dem  philosophers  have  often  follo:^ed  a  course,  in  their 
nior^  inquiries,  so  di&rent  from  that  of  the  anpients. 
In  later  times,  philosophy  of  aU  kindS|  especially  ethics, 
have  been  more  closely  united  with  theology  than  ever 
they  were  observed  to  be  among  thp  Heathens  ;  and  as 
this  latter  science  admits  of  no  terms  of  cpmposition,  but 
l^ends  every  branch  of  knowledge  tp  its  own  purpose, 
without  much  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  to 
the  unbiassed  sentiments  of  the  mind,  hence  reascming, 
and  even  language,  have  been  warped  from  their  natu- 
ral course,  and  distinctions  have  been  endeavoured  to  be 
isstablished,  where  tl}<^  difference  pf  the  object  was,  in  a 


^  ind.  Plato  in  M^nonx,  Sxneca  deoti*  sap,  cap.  31.    So  aJao 
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maimer,  imperceptible.  Philosophers,  or  rather  divines 
wider  that  disguise,  treating  all  morals  as  on  a  like  foot- 
ing with  civil  laws,  guarded  bj  the  sanctions  of  reward 
and  punishment,  were  necessarily  led  to  render  this  cir^ 
cumstance,  of  voluntary  or  involuntary ^  the  foundation 
of  their  whole  theory.  Every  one  may  employ  terms 
in  what  sense  he  pleases :  But  this,  in  the  mean  time, 
must  be  allowed,  that  sentiments  are  every  day  experiiin. 
ced  of  blame  and  praise,  which  have  objects  beyond  the 
dominion  of  the  will  or  choice,  and  of  which  it  behoves 
Qs,  if  not  as  moralists,  as  speculative  philosophers  at 
least,  to  give  some  satisfactory  theory  and  explication. 

A  blemish,  a  fault,  a  vice,  a  crime ;  these  expressions 
seem  to  denote  different  degrees  of  censure  and  disap- 
probation, which  are,  however,  all  of  them,  at  the  bot- 
tom, pretty  nearly  of  the  same  kind  or  species.  Th« 
explication  of  one  will  easily  lead  us  into  a  just  concept 
tion  of  the  others  y  and  it  is  of  greater  consequence  to 
attend  to  things  than  to  verbal  appellations.  That  we 
owe  a  duty  to  ourselves  is  confessed  even  in  the  most 
vulgar  system  of  morals ;  and  it  must  be  of  consequence 
to  examine  that  duty,  in  order  to  see,  whether  it  bears 
any  affinity  to  that  which  we  owe  to  society.  It  is  pro-* 
bable,  that  the  approbation,  attending  the  observance  of 
"both,  is  of  a  similar  nature,  and  arises  from  similar  prin- 
ciples ;  whatever  appellation  we  may  give  to  either  of 
these  excellencies. 
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Mr  friend,  Palamedes,  who  is  as  great  a  rambler  iir 
his  principles  as  in  his  person,  and  who  has  run  over,  hy 
stadj  and  travel,  almost  every  region  of^the  intellectual 
and  material  world,  surprised  me  lately  with  an  account 
of  a  nation,  with  whom,  he  told  me,  he  had  passed  a 
considerable  part  of  his  life,  and  whom  he  found,  in  the 
main,  a  people  extremely  civilized  and  intelligent. 

There  is  a  country,  said  he,  in  the  world,  called 
FouRLi,  no  matter  for  its  longitude  or  latitude,  whose 
inhabitants  have  ways  of  thinking,  in  many  things^ 
particularly  in  morals,  diametrically  opposite  to  ours. 
When  I  came  among  them,  I  found  that  I  must  submit 
to  double  pains ;  first  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
in  they:  language,  and  then  to  know  the  import  of  those 
terms,  and  the  praise  or  blame  attached  to  them.  After 
a  word  had  been  explained  to  me,  and  the  character^ 
which  it  expressed,  had  been  described,  I  concluded,  that 
such  an  epithet  must  necessarily  be  the  greatest  reproadi 
in  the  world ;  and  was  extremely  surprised  to  find  one 
in  a  public  company,  apply  it  to  a  perspn,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  the  strictest  intimacy  and  friendship.  Tou  fancy ^ 
said  I,  one  day,  to  an  acquaintance,  that  Changuis  u 
your  mortal  enemy :  I  love  to  extinguish  quarrels i  and! 
mustf  therefore^  teU  you^  that  I  beard  him  talk  of  you  in 
tie  most  obliging  manner^.  But  to  my  great  astonidimeot^ 
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when  I  repeated  Ghanguis's  words,  though  I  had  botV 
remembered  and  understood  them  perfectly,  I  found; 
that  they  were  taken  for  the  most  mortal  a£front,  and 
that  I  had  verj  innocentlj  rendered  the  breach  between! 
these  persons  altogether  irreparable. 

As  it  was  my  fortune  to  come  an(i(}ngthis  people  on  a 
very  advantageous  footing,  I  was  inmiediately  iatrodiau. 
ced  to  the  best  company ;  and  being  desired  by  Alcheic 
to  live  with  him,  I  readily  accepted  of  his  invitation ;  as: 
I  found  him  universally  esteemed  for  his  personad  merit,* 
and  indeed  regarded  by  every  <mc  in  Fourli  as  a  per<.> 
feet  character. 

One  evening  he  invited  me,  as  aa  amuaemrat,  to  bear 
him  company  in  a  serenade,  which  he  intended  to  give 
to  GuLKi,  with  whom,  he  told  me,  he  was  extremely, 
enamoured;  and  I  soon  found  that  his  taste  was  not: 
singular:  For  we  met  many  of  his  rivals,  who  had  come 
op  the  same  errand.  I  vety  naturally  concluded,  that; 
this  mistress  of  his  must  be  one  of  the  finest  women  in 
town;  and  I  already  felt  a  secret  inclination  to  see  her, 
and  be  acquainted  with  her.  But  as  the  moon  began  to 
rise,  I  was  much  surprised  to  find,  that  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  univ«sity  where  Gxxlki  studied:  And  I 
was  somewhat  ashamed  forihaving  attended  my  friend 
on  such  an  errand. 

I  was  afterwards  told^ithat  A^cheic's  choice  of  Got- 
Ki  was  very  much  appmved  of  by  all  the  good  company 
in  town ;  and  that  k  was  expected,  while  he  gratified 
his  own  passion,  he  would  perform  to  that  young  man 
the  same  good  office^  which  he  had  hin^elf  owed  to 
Elcouf.  It  seems  Alcheic  had  been  very  handsome 
in  his  youth,  had  been  courted  by  mai^y  lovers;  but 
bad  bestowed  his  favours  chiefly  on  the  si^e  Elcouf; 
to  whom  he  waa^npposed  to  owe,  in  a  great  measure. 
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ftc  astomsbilig  progress  which  he  had  made  in  philoso- 
pbj  and  virtue. 

It  gave  me  some  surprise^  that  AiCHSic's  wife  (who 
bj-the-bje  happened  also  to  be  his  sister)  was  no  wise 
soaodaliied  at  this  species  of  infidelitj. 
.  Much  about  the  same  time  I  discovered  (for  it  was 
nM  attempted  to  be  kept  a  secret  from  me  or  anj  bodjr) 
that  Alcheio  was  a  murderer  and  a  parracide,  and  had 
piut  to  death  an  imiocent  person,  the  most  nearly  connect- 
ed with  him,  and  whom  he  was  bound  to  protect  anil 
djctlfend  by  all,  the  ties  of  nature  and  humanity*  Whea 
I  askedy  with  all  the  caution  and  deference  imaginable^ 
what  was  his  motive  for  this  action:  he  replied  coolly^ 
that  he  was  not  then  so  much  at  ease  in  his  circumn 
stances  as  he  is  at  present,  and  that  he  had  acted,  in  that 
particular,  by  the  advice  of  all  his  friends. 

Having  heard  Alcheic's  virtue  so  extremely  celebra. 
ted,  I  pretended  to  join  in  the  general  voice  of  acclama- 
tixm,  and  only  asked,  by  way  of  curiosity,  as  a  stranger, 
which  of  aU  his  noble  actions  was  most  highly  applaud- 
ed ;  and  I  soon  found,  that  all  sentiments  were  united 
in  giving  the  preference  to  the  assassination  of  Usbek. 
This  UsfiEK  had  been  to  the  last  moment  Alcheic's' 
intimate  friend,  had  laid  many  high  obligations  upon 
him,  had  even  saved  his  life  on  a  certain  occasion,  and 
had,  by  his  will,  which  waij  feimd  after  the  murder, 
made  him  heir  to  a  considerable  part  of  his  fortune* 
Alcheic,  it  seems,  conspired  with  about  twenty  or  thir- 
ty more,  most  of  them  also  UssEK's  friends ;  and  falling 
altogether  on  that  unhappy  man,  when  he  was  not 
aware,  they  had  torn  him  with  a  hundred  wounds ;  and 
given  him  that  reward  for  all  his  past  favours  and  obli- 
gations. UsBEK,  said  the  general  voice  of  the  people, 
had  znany  great  and  good  qualities :  His  very,  vices  >were 
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shimngy  magnificent,  and  generous :  Birt  >diis  action  e^ 
Algheic's  sets  him  far  above  Usbek  in  4be  eyes  of « all 
judges  of  merit ;  and  is  one  of  thenoblett  that  ever  per- 
haps: the  sun  shone  upon. 

Another  part  of  Alcheic's  conduct,  whidi  I  also 
found  highly  applauded,  was  his  behavicHU*  towards  C  a^ 
]«ISH,  with  whom  he  was  joined  in  a  project  or  undent* 
taking  of  some  impovtance*  Calish,  being  a  passionate 
man,  gave  Aixbeic,  one  daj,  a  sound  drubbing;  which 
&e  took  very  patiently,  waited  the  return  of  Calish's- 
good  humour^  k^ptv  still  a  £dr  correspondence  with  him  ^ 
^d  by  that  means  brought  the  aSair,  in  which  they  were 
joined,  to  a  happy  issue,  and  gained  to  hinxself  imaiortal 
honour  by  his  remarkable  temper  and  moderation. 

I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  acorreqiondent  in 
FouRLi,  by  which  I  learn,  that,  since  my  departure, 
Alcheic,  falling  into  a  bad  state  of  health,  has  fsurly 
hanged  himself;  and  has  died  universally  regretted  and 
^pplaud^d  in  that  coimtry «  So  virtyous  and  noble  a  life, 
says  each  FouRLZAKf  could  not  be  better  crowned  than 
by  so  noble  an  tend;  and  AieHtiq  has  proved  by  this, 
as  well  as  by  all  his  other  actions,  whs^t  wf shis constant 
principle  during  his  life,  and  what  he  b6as£ed  of  near  his 
last  mcHuehts,  that  a  wise  man  is  sc^cdy^  inferior  to  the 
great  god,  Vitzli.  This  is  the  nano^  of  the  supreme 
4eity  among  the  FopRLXAKS. 

The  .notion3  of  this  pQ»ple,  continued  Palamid£s„ 
are  as  e^ctraordinary  with  regard  to  good-manners  and 
sociableness,  aa  with  r^acd  to.  morals.  My  &iend  Al- 
cheic formed  once  a  party  for  my  entertainment,  com- 
posed of  all  the  prinoe  wits  and  philosophers  of  Fouru; 
and  ^ach  of  us  brought  his  mess  along  with  him  to  the 
place  where  we  asseinbkd*  I  observed  one  of  them  to 
be  worse  provided.tjian  the  rest,  and  offered  him  a  share 
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^S  my  mesv  whidi  happened  to  be  a  roasted  puUet-:  And 
]t:oiild  not  bist  remark^  that  he  and  'all  the  rest  of  .the 
jcfmipznj  smiled  at  mj  simplicity.  I  was  told  that  Al^ 
€H£ic  had  once  so  much  interest  with  his  club  as  to  pre- 
,^iul  with  them  to  eat  in  x:ommon,  and  that  he.  had  made 
iise  ^f  an  artifice  (or  t^at  purpose.  He  persuaded  diose, 
.  iMkom  he  observed  to  be  worst .  provided,  to  ofier  their 
mess  to  the  company ;  after  which,  the  others,  who  had 
brought  more  delicate  fare,  were  ashamed  not  to  make 
the  same  offer.  This  is  regarded  as  so  extraordinary  an 
€V^n^9  that  it  has  since,  as  I  learn,  been  recorded  in  the 
history  of  Alcheic's  life,  composed  by  one  o^^he  greatest 
geniuses  of  Fqurli. 

Pray,  said  I,  PAi;amedes>  when  you  were  at  Fourli, 
.did  yott  also  learn  the  art  of  turning  your  friends  into 
ridicule,  by  telling  them  strange  stories,  and  then  latigh-* 
ing  lif  them,  if  they  believed  you  ?  I  assure  you^  replied 
he,  had  I  been  disposed  to  learn  such  a  lesson,  there  was 
nc>  place  in  the  world  more  proper.  My  friend,  so  often 
miefitioned,  did  nothii^,  from  morning  to  night,  but 
sneer,  and  banter,  fotd  rally  ;  and  you  could  scarcely  ever 
distingui^  whether  he  were  in  jest  or  earnest.  But  you 
think  then,  thst  my  story  is  imptt>bable ;  and  that  I 
-have  used,  orrather  abused  thfe  privileges  of  a  traveller. 
.To  be  sure,  said  I^  you  were  but  in  jest.  Such  barba* 
rous  and  savage  manners  'are  not  ktbly  incompatible  with 
a  civili^zed,  intelligent  people,! such  as  you  said  these 
were ;  but  are  scarcdy  compa>tible  with  human  natuiie. 
.They  exceed  all  we  ever  read  of,  among  the  Mi^eRELlx 
Jills  and  TopiKamboues.  t  ^'       .  i    :  »  > 

Have  a  care,  cried  he,  have  a  care !  You  are  not  a* 
ware  that  you  are  speaking  blasphemy,  and  are  abusing 
yrom  favourites,  the  Greeks,  especially  the  Athenians, 
ivhom  I  have  couched,  all  along,  under  these  l^iasarTQ 
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Aftmes  I  employed.  If  jrou  consider  arig^ht,  there  Is  fket 
one  stroke  of  the  foregoing  chartcter,  which  might  not 
be  fonnd  in  the  mai^  of  highest  merit  at  Athens,  with* 
om  diminishing  in  the  least  from  the  brightness  of  his 
lAaracter.  The  amours  of  the  Grceks,  their  marria- 
ges *y  and  the  exposing  of  their  children,  cannot  btit 
strike  you  immediately.  The  death  of  Usbek  is  an  ejt- 
act  counter-part  to  that  of  GiESAR. 

All  to  a  trifle,  said  I,  interrupting  him :  Tou  did  not 
mention  that  Usbek  was  an  ae^surper. 

I  did  not,  replied  he ;  lest  you  should  discover  the  pa* 
rallel  I  aimed  at.  But  even  adding  this  circumstance,  we 
should  make  no  scruple,  according  to  our  sentiments  of 
morals,  to  denominate  Brutus  and  Gassius  ungrateful 
traitors  and  assassins:  though  you  know,  that  they  are, 
perhaps,  the  highest  characters  of  all  antiquity  ;>  and  the 
Athenians  erected  statues  to  them ;  whi^hthey  placed 
near  those  of  HarmodiUs  and  ArisTogiTon^  their  own 
deliverers.  And  if  you  think  this  droumstance^  which 
you  mention,  so  material  to  absolve  these  ]^triots,  I 
shall  compensate  it  by  another,  not  mentioned,  which 
will  equally  aggravate  their  crime.  A  few  days  befori 
the  execution  of  their  fatal  purpose^  they  all  swore  feal* 
ty  to  CiESAR ;  and  protesting  to  hold  his  person  ever  sa- 
cred,  they  touched  the  altar  with  those  hands  which 
they  had  already  armed  for  his  destruOtion  f  • 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  famous  and  applauded 
story  of  ThemistOcles^  and  of  his  patience  towards 
EuRTSiADEs,  the  Spartan,  his  comnianding  officer^ 
who,  heated  by  debate,  lifted  his  canetdhiminacoun- 


*  The  laws  of  AtuEtis  allowed  a  man  to  msirry  his  uster  by  the  fa* 
thcr.  SoLON*8  law  forbids  psederaity  to  slatres,  as  being  an  act  of  tof 
gr^at  dignity  for  such  mean  persons. 

t  Appian.  Bell.  CaT.  lib.  iii.  Svstonzvs  i^  tiu  GxsAftU. 
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cil  of  war  (the  same  thing  as  if  he  had  cudgelled  him^^ 
Strike  !  cries  the  Ath£Kiak,  strike  !  but  bear  me. 

You  are  too  good  a  scholar  not  to  discover  the  ironi- 
cal Socrates  and  his  Athenian  club  in  my  last  story ; 
and  70U  will  certainly  observe,  that  it  is  exactly  copied 
from  Xenofhon,  with  a  variation  only  of  the  names  *. 
And  I  think  I  have  fairly  made  it  appear,  that  an  Ath£« 
NIAN  man  of  merit  might  be  such  a  one  as  with  us 
would  pass  for  incestuous,  a  parricide,  an  assassin,  an  un- 
grateful perjured  traitor,  and  something  else  too  abomi* 
nable  to  be  named  ^  not  to  mention  his  rusticity  and  ill- 
manners.  And  having  lived  in  this  manner,  his  death 
might  be  entirely  suitable  :  He  might  conclude  the  scene 
by  a  desperate  act  of  self-murder,  and  die  with  the  most 
absurd  blasphemies  in  his  mouth.  And  nothwithstanding- 
all  this,  he  shall  have  statues,  if  not  altars,  erected  to  his 
memory ;  poems  and  orations  shall  be  composed  in  his 
praise ;  great  sects  shall  be  proud  of  calling  themselves 
by  his  name  ;  and  the  most  distant  posterity  shall  blindly 
continue  their  admiration :  Though  were  such  a  one  to 
arise  among  themselves,  they  would  justly  regard  him 
with  horror  and  execration. 

I  might  have  been  aware,  replied  I,  of  your  artifice. 
7ou  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  this  topic :  and  are  indeed 
the  only  man  I  ever  knew,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  ancients,  and  did  not  extremely  admire  them. 
But  instead  of  attacking  their  philosophy,  their  eloquence, 
or  poetry,  the  usual  subjects  of  controversy  between  us, 
jou  now  seem  to  impeach  their  morals,  and  accuse  them 
of  ignorance  in  a  science,  which  is  the  only  one,  in  my 
opinion,  in  which  they  are  not  surpassed  by  the  modems. 
Geometry,  physics,  astronomy,  anatomy,  botany,  geo- 


*  Men.  Soc  Ub.  iii.  tab  fine^ 
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gtnpiif,  navigation;  in  these  wfe  justly  daiin  the  ^npt* 
rioritj  i  But  what  have  we  to  oppose  to  their  moralists  ? 
Your  representation  of  things  is  fallacious*  You  have 
no  indulgence  for  the  manners  and  customs  of  differ6nt 
ages*  Would  you  try  a  Greek  or  Roman  by  ihe  com- 
mon  law  of  EnglaIjd  ?  Hear  him  defend  himself  by 
his  own  ^a:(ims}  and  then  pronounce* 

There  are  no  manners  so  innocent  or  t^feosonable^  but 
may  be  rendered  odidu^  or  ridiculous^  if  measured  by  a 
standard,  unknown  to  the  persons ;  especially^  if  you 
employ  a  little  art  or  eloquence,  in  aggravatmg  sioxne 
circumstances,  and  extenuating  others,  as  best  smts  the 
purpose  of  your  discourse;     All  these  artifices  may  ea-» 
slly  be  retorted  on  you.     Could  I  inform  the  AfHEKi- 
ANS,  for  instance,  that  there  was  a  nation^  in  which  adul^ 
tery,  both  active  and  passive,  so  to  ^pe^,  wsls  in  the 
highest  vogud  and  esteem:  In  which  every  man  of  edu^ 
cation  chose  for  his  mistress  a  married  woman^  the  wife^ 
perhaps,  of  his  friend  and  companion;  and  valued  him- 
self upon  these  infamous  conquests,  as  much  as  if  he  had 
been  several  times  a  conqueror  in  boxing  or  wrestling  at 
the  Olmpic  games :  In  which  every  man  also  took  a 
ptide  in  his  tameness  and  facility  with  regard  to  his  own 
wife,  and  was  glad  to  make  friends  or  gain  interest  by 
allowing  her  to  prostitute  her  charms  j  and  even,  with* 
bill  any  such  motive,  gave  her  full  liberty  and  indul* 
gcnce :  I  ask^  what  sentiments  the  Athenians  would 
entertain  of  such  a  people ;  they  who  never  mentioned 
the  crime  of  adultery  but  in  conjunction  with  robbery 
and  poisoning  ?  Which  would  they  admire  most,  the 
villany  or  the  meanness  of  such  a  conduct  ? 

Should  I  add,  that  the  same  people  were  as  proud  of 
their  slavery  and  dependance  as  the  Athenians  of  their 
liberty ;  and  though  a  man  among  them  were  oppressed. 
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bsghfcbca^  iidpoveii^i^d;  in!sftilted;  or  ithptisoned  hf  tte 
fftknt,  he  would  still  iiegaird  it  a3  ihe  highest  merit  to 
loVCj  aer^;  aiid  6bef  hlih ;  titid  eveii  to  liie  for  his  smail- 
iest  glcir^  <*  tetisftetloti :  i*hcse  noble  feUEfekrs  woiild 
^bt%ly  ft^  tiitei  tvhethe^  f  spokfe  of  a  huinan  society^ 
t*  of  Botii  ittteiw?^  Simile  spedei. 

It  was  tbeil  I  might  liifortti  niy  AtHEkf  Air  audience^ 
fliat  these  {>eople^  however^  wanted  not  spirit  and  bravery, 
if  ft  tnan^  «tty4  I^  though  theii:  itidxnaie  friend;  should 
atto#  outi  iti  a  private  cbttipany,  a  railiery  against  ^em, 
httffTjr  Apprbachmg  stoy  bf  thoife,  with  Miich  yotir  gene- 
hlslmd  deiaifeoglies  eVery  day  regaie  each  other;  in  thfe 
fecc  of  flic  iS^ole  city;  Aey  ilfcver  c4n  forgive  him ;  but 
fa  order  id  rt^vctige  themselves;  they  oblige  hiin  imme^ 
diately  to  ttm  them  throtigh  the  body;  or  be  himseff 
ihurdered.  And  if  st  mSh;  whb  is  an  absolute  strangdb 
io  thetn^  shduld  desires  &etti|  stt  the  peril  of  theii-  owii 
iifb)  to  but  tiie  throat  of  their  bosdm-companion;  they 
immediately  obey;  and  think  themselves  highly  o1}lige4 
and  honoured  by  the  commission;  These  ftre  theiir 
maiims  of  honour :  This  is  their  favourite  moi'ality. 

But  though  SO  reidy  to  draw  their  sword  against  their 
friends  ini  countrymen ;  no  disgtace^  no  infamy;  n6 
pain,  no  poverty  will  evfer  engage  these  pe6ple  to  turh 
ihe  point  of  it  against  theif  ox^ni  breast.  A  intbi  of  rank 
ifirould  rdW  in  the  galleys,  would  beg  his  bitokL  "w^ould 
languisli  in  prison,  would  sufiTer  any  tortures  ;  and  still 
iwreserve  His  wretched  life^  Rather  than  escaipe  his  ene- 
hiies  by  a  genetous  contempt  of  death;  he  ^ould  ixx^ 
famously  receive  the  ^ame  death  fidin  his  enemies^  ag;* 
gravated  by  their  tritlmphant  insults;  and  by  the  most 
exquisite  stifferiiigs. 

it  is  veijr  usual  tbo,  contintie  I,  among  this  people  tf 
^ect  jdis^  wher6  ev^  art  dP  plltgiiing  an^  tonfientif)|^ 

Vol.  XL       .  Ct 
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the  unhappy  prisoners  is  carefully  studlisd  and  practised 
And  in  these  jails  it  is  usual  for  a  parent  voluntarily  to 
shut  up  several  of  his  children  ;  in  order  that,  another 
child,  whom  he  owns  to  have  no  greater  or  rather  less 
merit  than  the  rest,  may  enjoy  his  whole  fortune,  and 
wallow  in  every  kind  of  voluptuousness  and  pleasure* 
Nothing  so  virtuous  in  t^eir  opinion  ks  this  harbarpus 

;    But  what  is  more  singular  in  this  whimsical  nation^ 
say  I  to  the  Athenians^  is,  that  a  frolic  of  yours  daring 
the  Saturnalia*^  when  the  slaves  are  served  by  their 
masters^  is  seriously  continued  by  them  throughout  the 
whole  year,  and  throughout  the  whole  course  of  their 
lives;  accompanied  too  with  some  circumstances,  which 
still  farther  augment  the  absurdity  and  ridicule*     Your 
sport  6nly  elevates  for  a  few  days  those  whom  fortune 
has  thrown  down^  and  whom  she  too^  in  'sport,  may 
.really  elevate  for  ever  above  you:    But  this  nation 
gravely  exalts  those  whom  nature  has  subjected  to  them, 
and  whose  inferiority  and  infirmities  are  absolutely  in- 
curable.    The  women^  though  without  virtue,  are  their 
masters  and  sovereigns :  These  they  reverence,  praise, 
and  magnify  :  To  these  th^y  pay  the  highest  deference 
and  respect :  And  in  all  places  and  all  times,  the  supe- 
riority  of  the  females  is  readily  acknowledged  and  sub- 
mitted to  by  every  one  who  has  the  least  pretensions  to 
education  and  politeness;  Scarce  any  crime  would  be  s« 
universally  detested  as  an  infraction  of  this  rule. 

You  need  go  no  farther,  replied  Palam£I)£S  ;  I  can 
easily  conjecture  the  people  whom  you  aim  at.  The 
strokes,  with  which  you  have  painted  them,  are  pretty 
justj  and  yet  you  must  acknowledge,  that  scarce  any 


.i  • 
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k.^  f  The  Creeki  kept  the  feast  of  Satuait  or  CmAoKut,  hb  well 
the  Romans.    See  Lucia m  Epiat.  Saturn.  ' 
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l^lbple  are  to  be  found,  eitlier  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  whose  national  character  is,  upon  the  whole,  less 
"^liable  to  exception.  But  I  give  you  thanks  for  helping 
'me  out  with  my  argument.  I  had  no  intention  of  ex^ 
alting  the  modems  at  the  expence  of  the  ancients.  I  on« 
ly  meant  to  represent  the  uncertainty  of  all  these,  judge- 
ments concermng  characters  j  and  to  convince  you,  that 
fashion,  vogue,  cdstomp  and  law,  were  the  chief  founda- 
tion of  all  moral  determinations.  ,  The  Athenians, 
surely,  were  a  civilized,  intelligent  people,  if  ever  there 
were  oriej  and  yet  their  irtan  of  merit  might,  in  this  age, 
be  held  in  horror  and  execration.  The  French  arc  al- 
so, without  doubt,  a  very  civilized,  intelligent  people  ; 
and  yet  their  man  of  riierit  might,  with  the  Atheni- 
ans, be  an  object  of  the  highest  contempt  and  ridicule, 
and  even  hatred.  And  what  renders  the  matter  more 
extraordinary :  These  two  people  are  supposed  to  be  the 
most  similar  in  their  national  character  of  any  in  ancieiit 
and  modem  times;  and  while  the  English  flatter  them- 
selves  that  they  resemble  the  Romans,  their  neighbours 
on  the  continent  draw  the  parallel  between  themselves 
and  those  polite  Greeks.  What  wide  difference,  there- 
fore, in  the  sentiments  of  morals,^must  be  found  between 
civilized  nations  and  Barbarians,  or  between  nations 
whose  characters  have  little  in  common  ?  How  shall  we 
pretend  to  fix  a  standard  for  judgments  cS"  this  nature  ? 

By  tracing  matters,  replied  I,  a  Httk  higher,  and  exi 
amining  the  first  principles,  which  each  nation  establish- 
*es,  of  blame  or  censure.  -  The  Rhike  flows  north,  the 
Rhone  south ;  yet  both  spring  frpm  the  sanie  mpuri- 
'tain,  and  are  also  actuated,  in  their  opposite  dir'i^^^ions, 
hj^'^same  principle  of  *  gravity.  ThediflTerenridcU- 
nations  of  the  ground,  on  whic^  ^SaKf  ntn^  cause  alLj&e^i. 
4iS((rehce  of  their  courses;^  « 

C.        ,  o  .  .  ,        . 
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In  how  maay  drcumstances.wofii^d  an  Athekiav  and 
a  French  m9n  of  merit  certainly  resemble  eacb  other  i 
Good  sense^  knowledge,  wit,  eloquence^  humanitj,  fide« 
litj,  truth,  justice,  courage,  temperance,  constancy,  dig-. 
nity  of  mind  :  These  you  have  all  omitted  -,  in  order  to 
insist  only  on  the  points,  in  which  they  may,  by  acci- 
dent, differ.  Very  well :  I  am  willing  to  comply  with 
you  'y  and  shall  endeavour  to  account  for  these  differences 
from,  the  most  universal,  established  principles  of  moraU. 

The  Greek  loves  I  care  not  to  ezami^e  more  parti- 
cularly. I  shall  only  observe,  that,  however  blameable, 
they  arose  from  a  very  innocent  cause,  the  frequonc^  of 
the  gymnastic  exercises  among  that  people  ;  and  were 
recommended,  though  absurdly,  as  the  source  of  friend- 
ship, symipathy,  mutual  attachment,  and  fidelity* ;  qu^ 
Cties  estetaied  in  all  nations  and  all  ages. 

The  marriage  of  half-brothers  and  sisters  seems  no 
great  d^iculty*  Love  betweeii  the  ^earer  relations  is 
contraiy  toi  reason  and  public  utility ;  but  the  precise 
point,  where  we  are  to  stop,  can  scarcely  be  determioed 
by  natural  reason ;  :fn4  is  therefore  a  very  proper  sub- 
ject for  munici|>al  law  or  custom.  If  the  Athekians 
went  a  little  too  fa^  on  flie  one  side,  the  canon  law  has  sure- 
if  pushed  matter  a  great  way  ifito  the  other  extremef. 

Had  you  a^sked  a  parent  9t  Atbeks,  why  he  bereaved 
his  child  of  that  life  which  he  had  so  lately  given  it.  It 
is,  because  I  loveit,  ht  would  reply ;  and  regard  the  po* 
verty  which  it  must  inherit  from  me,  as  a  greater  evil 
than  deaths  whidi  it  is  not  capable  of  dreading,  fedinj> 
or  resenting  |« 

How  is  public  liberty,  th«  zaost  TaftHible  of  all  ble»* 
sings^  to  be  tecoveied  fiom^e  hands  of  an  usnxper  ov 
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tyrant,  if  his  power  shields  him  from  public  rebellion^ 
and  owe  scruples  from*  private  vengeance  ?  That  his 
cnme  ist  capital  by  law,  you  acknowledge :  And  must 
the  highest  aggravation  of  his  crime,  the  putting  of  him- 
self above  law,  form  his  full  security  ?  You  can  reply 
n6thingy  but  by  showing  the  great  inconveniencies  of  as- 
saissination  ;  which  could  any  one  have  proved  clearly  to 
the  ancients, he  had  reformed  tl^eir  sentiments  in  this  par- 
tibular* 

Again,  to  ca^t  your  eye  on  the  picture  which  I  have 
d^wn  of  modem  manners ;  there  is  almost  as  great  dif« 
ficulty,  I  acknowledge,  to  justify  French  as  Gre^Ejc  gal- 
lantry ;  except  only,  that  the  former  is  much  more  na- 
tural and  agreeable  than  the  latter.  But  our  neighbours, 
it*  seems,  have  resolved  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  domestic 
to  the  social  pleasures;  ^nd  to  prefer  case,  freedom, 
and  an  open  commerce,  to  a  strict  fidelity  and  constancy. 
These  ends  are  both  good,  and  are  somewhat  difiicult  to 
reconcile  ;  nor  need  we  be  surprised,  if  the  customs  of 
nations  incline  too  inuch^  sometimes  to  the  one  side, 
sometimes  to  the  other* 

The  most  inviolable  attaphmpnt  to  the  laws  of  our 
country  is  every  where  acknowledged  a  capital  virtue  ; 
and  where  the  people  are  not  so  happy,  as  to  have  any 
legislature  but  a  single  person,  the  strictest  loyalty  is,  in 
that  case,  the  truest  patriotism, 

Nothing  smrely  can  be  more  absiird  and  barbarous* 
than  the  practice  of  duelling ;  but  those  who  justify  it, 
say,  that  it  begets  civility  and  good  manners.  An4  a 
duellist,  you  may  observe,  always  values  himself  upon 
Jbis  courage,  his  sense  of  honour,  his  fidelity  and  friendf- 
ship ;  qualities  which  are  here  indeed  very  oddly  direc- 
ted, but  which  have  been  esteemed  universally,  since  the 
foundation  of  the  world. 

Cc  3         . 
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Have  Jibe  ffods  forbid  self-murder?  An  Atbeniah: 
allows  tbat  i%  ougbt  to  be  forbom*     Has  the  Deitj  per« 

xnitted  it  ?  A  Fi^evchman  allows^  that  death  is  prefer- 

^  ^       »   .    .j     <     fit-.      *.   ■  ^  . »   , .     I    , 

able  to  pain  and  infamj* 

You  see  then,  continued  I^  that  the  principles  upon 
which  men  reason  m  morals  ar^  always  the  same ;  though 
the  conclusions  which  thej  draw  are  often  ver^  diffe- 
rent. That  they  all  reason  aright  with  regard  to  thi3 
subject,  more  than  with  regard  to  anj  other,  it  is  not 
incumbent  on  any  moralist  to  show.  It  is  sufficient,  that 
the  original  principles  of  censure  or  blame  are  uniform, 
and  that  erroneous  conclusions  can  be  corrected  bj  sound- 
er  reasoning  and  larger  experience.  Though  many  ages 
have  elapsed  since  the  fall  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  though 
many  changes  have  arrived  in  religion,  language,  laws, 
and  customs  j  none  of  these  revolutions  have  ever  produ- 
ced  any  considerable  innovation  in  the  pirimary  senti- 
ments of  morals,  more  than  in  those  of  external  beajutj; 

Some  minute  differences,  perhaps, 'may  be  observed  in 

.  ...  %«•■.■      •  • 

both.  Horace  *  celebrates  a  low  forehead,  and  Ana-' 
citEOK  joined  eye-browsf :  But  the  Apollo  and  the  Ve- 
Nus  of  antiquity  are  still  our  models  for  male  and  fepiale 
beauty ;  in  like  manner  as  the  character  of  Scipib  con- 


>  0 


tiiues  our  standard  for  the  glory  of  heroes,  and  that  of 
Cornelia  for  the  honour  of  matrons.  '•  *^-i*'i'- 

It  appears,  that  there  never  was  any  quality  recom- 
mended by  any  one,  as  a  virtue  or  moral  excellence,  but 
oh  accomit  of  its  being  useful^  or  agreeable  to  a  man 
himself^  ovXo  others.  For  what  other  reason  can  ever  be 
assigned  for  praise  or  approbation  ?  Or  where  would  be 
the  sense  of  eitollirig  a  goo^  character  or  action,  which, 


*  *  Epist.  lib.  i.  episL  7.    Alio  lib.  i.  ode  3. 

f  .Odti'ts^-    p£tRONiUs  (cap.  86.)  joins  both  these  circiimsta&ccs as 
bcautka.  1  . .  ..  ,■....  ~...    ^ . 
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laii  the  same  time,  is  allowed  to  be  good  for  nothing  It  All 
the  differences,  therefore,  ia  morals,  may  be  reduced  to 
ihis  one  general  foundation,  and  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  difiefent  views  which  people  take  of  these  cir* 
cumstances. 

Sometingies  men  differ  in  their  judgment  about  the 
uselulness  6f  any  habit  or  action :  Sometimes  also  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  things  render  one  moral  quality 
more  use&l  than  others^i  and  give  it  a  peculiar  prefer<> 
^ce« 

It  is  not  surprising,  that,  during  a  period  of  war  and  . 
disorder,  the  military  virtues  should  be  more  celebrated 
than  the  pacific,  and  attract  more  the  admiration  and  at* 
tention  of  mankind.  '*  How  usual  is  it,"  says  Tully*, 
'^  to  find  CxMBRiANs,  Celtiberians^  and  other  Barba- 
**  rians,  who  bear,  wifh  inflexible  constancy,  all  the  fa- 
**  tigues  and  dangers  pf  the  field ;  but  are  immediately 
*^  dispirited  under  the  pain  s|nd  hazard  of  a  languishing 
''  distemper:  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  pa- 
**  tiently  «ndure  the  slow  approaches  of  death,  when 
^  armed  with  sickness  and  disease  ;  but  timorously  fly 
''  his  presence,  when  he  attacks  them  violently  with 
**  swords  and  falchions!"  So  different  is  even  the  same 
virtue  of  courage -among  warl&e  or  peaceful  nations  ! 
And  indeed  we  may  ob^rve,  that,  as  the  difference  be- 
tween war  and  peace  is  the  greatest  that  arises  among 
nations  and  public  societies,  it  produces  also  the  greatest  ■ 
variations  in  moral  sentiment,  and  diversifies  the  most 
our  ideas  of  virtue  and  personal  merit. 

Sometimes  too,  magnanimity,  greatness  of  mind,  dis- 
dain of  slavery,  inflexible  rigour  and  integrity,  may  bet** 
ter  suit  the  circumstances  of  one  age  than  those  of  ano- 
ther, and  have  a  more  kindly  influence,  both  on  publie 
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afiairs^  and  pa  a  man's  oinirn  safttfjf;  aiod  aSiomsenM^tw 
Our  id^a  of  n^xh,  $here£bi!«^  wijl  abo  vnry  %  ]iJ^  vniOh 
these  variations ;  and  Labi:o^  S^ll^fifify  lie  s^^uised  ba 
the  saoDbe  qaalitieS|  which>  yrof^i^ed  Cato*  liie  higbesfr 
approbation* 

^  4<^ee  c^  lo^cury  iftay  be  ruixim^  and  pcisnicicms 
ii^.  a  native  of  SwixzERLAif d,  which  only*  fostei^  the^ 
arts,  and  en<;ourages  industrjr  ia  a  FaEJircaiiAK  ot, 
£K6i)iSH|f  AV.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  exgectj^  eithes 
the  same  sentiments,  or  the  same  laws  i^  Berne,  whidi 
prevail  in  X^qn^on  or  Pajiis* 

Sifierei^  custom?  have  also  som^  influeni:e  aa  well  as^ 
different  utilities;  ^d  by  giving  an  early  bias  to  the 
mind,  may  produce  a  superior  propetiisity,  either,  to  the, 
useful  or  the^  agreea]>le  ^palities;  to.  IJio^e  which  rega]:d 
self,  or  those  which  extend  to  society*  These  four  sour* 
ces  of  mqral  sentiment  still  subsist  ^  but  particular  acci* 
dents  may,  at  one  timei.  make  any  emit  of  theia  flow 
with  greater  abundance  than  at  another. 

The  customs  of  some  natiqns.  shut  up.  the  wpmen  £nom 
all  sopis4  commerccj:  'Dipsepf  othera  make  them  so  esr ' 
s^tial  a  part  of.  society  and  conversation,  that,  except 
where  business  is  transacted^  t]ie  male-^ex  alone  ate  sup-^ 
posed  almost  wholly  incapable  of  mutual  dispour^e.  and 
entertaininent> ,  As  this  difference  is  the  most  iiiaterial 
that  can  happen  in  private  life,  it  miiusl  aI$o  pfoduce  the 
greatest  variation  in  opx  moral  sentiments. 

Of  all  natioQS  in  the  wpr^d^  where  polygamy  was  not 
'  allowed,  the  Gr££1p&.  seem  to  haye  htcsx  thei  most  reseri- 
ved  in  their  commerce  with  the  fair  sex^.  and:to  have 
imposed  qn  them  the  strictest  laws  of  modesty  and  decen- 
cy* We  hs)ve  st  strong  instance  of  this  in  an  pratiott.ol 
Ltsias**    a  widow  ^ured,  ruiaed,  undone,  calls  a 
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jtapttbig'  ot  ft^^firar  of  hef^  neaMsfr -finseoiift  s&n  jodsttibite  $ 
aink  thou^neisneif  bcfon:  aecn&tDwsdy.  sarf  s:  tiio  oiai»ryv  to 
tpeakin  ths:  ptclttiies  o£  aacn,  AedistttS8>a6  h^  ebcoom* 
slBDiccs^  bd^aatruoied  her  to  h^  Aa  cdse  before  them* 
IQieii^pcjir  dpCDuig  o£  her  moutk  in:  sath.  company  re* 
qusfsd).  it  seean^  aii  apology-^ 

r  When  DcuosTHENXs  proseauted  hiir  tators>  td  malte 
tiiem  ref ujodllis  patiimony^  it  hiscsiie  necessary  for  him^ 
in.  the  aaxwst  of  the^  law-^suity  to  prove  that  tlie  marriage 
ttfAp^bBOsfa  sister  mth:  Ostetxr  was  entirely  fraudu^ 
lent,  aod  thmt;  notiMdlhstaiidmg  her  sham-mamtfge,  she 
h^  livedi  with)  her  Brother  at  Athens  for  two  years 
pasty  e^rec  since  hee  di'vovos  £tom  her  fbrmer  husb^niL  * 
Andii:is:re3iiarkaUe,  tlistt&ough  these  were  people  of 
ther  first  foactnne.  aodicfistinctiaii:  i&  the  city,  the  orator 
cenild  pronre  ibis  &ct:  tm^  wvy,  hot  by  calling  for  her 
female,  slay esi  to  be  pat  to  (be  question,  and  by  the  evi- 
dence o£  one  physician,  who  h«d  seen  herein  her  brother's 
house  during  her*  illness*.  S»  reserved  were  Greek 
mannei£» 

We  may  be  assured,  tbtft  an  eMreme  purity  of  man« 
ners  was  the  consequence  of  this  reserve*  Accordingly 
we  find^  that,  except  the  &bttl6u$  stones  of  an  Helen 
and  a  Clttemksstra,  diere  souoely  is  an  instance  off 
any  event  in  the  Greek  histoiy^  which  pMceeded  from 
the  intrigues  of  women*  Qh  the  other  haaul,  in  modem 
times,  particularly  in  a. neighbouring  nation,  the  females 
enter '  into  all  transactions  and:  ail:  managetn^t  of 
church  and  state:  And  no. man  can  expect  success,  who 
takes  not  care  to  obtain  their  good  graces.  Harry  the 
Third,  by  incurring  the  displeasure*  of  the  fair,  endan« 
gered  his  crown,  and  Ibsthis  life,  as  much  as  by  his  indul-> 
gence  to  heresy.  , 
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It  is  needless  to'dissemble :  The  consequence  of  a-Terji* 
free  commerce  between  the  sexes,  and  of  their  liyilig< . 
much  together,  will  often  terminate  in  intrigues  and  gal^e 
lantrj.  We  must  sacrifice  somewhat  of  the  usefuly  if  we  * 
be  very  anxious  to  obtain  all  the  agreeable  qaalities ;  and,' 
cannot  pretend  to  reach  alike  every  kind  of  advantage.^ 
Ipstances  of  licence,  daily  multiplying,  will  weaken  the 
scandal  with  the  one  se^c,  and  teach  the  other,  by  de-*'* 
grees,  to  adopt  the  fiEunous  maxim  of  La  Fontaine^. 
witl^  f  Sg^d  tQ  female  infidelity,  Aat  if  one  knows  it,  it  is « 
bif^  ^  smaU  matter:  if  one  inowr  it  notf  it  is  nothing** 

Some,  people  are  in^ilined  to  think,  that  the  best  way! 
of  adjusting  all  diflSsi;^ces,  and  of  keeping  the  proper : 
medium  between  the  agreeable  and  the  usefid  qualities  of . 
the  sex,  is  to  live  with  them  after  the  manner  of  the  Ro«  * 
MANS  and  the  English  (^.the  customs  of.  these  two ' 
nations  seem  similar  in  this  respec^f ) «  that  is,  without . 
gallantry  t,  and  without  jf^^isy*.  By  a  psoity  of  rea- 
son, the  customs  of  tb^  3?A^iAitP!^  and  of  the  Italians 
of  an  age  ago  (for  the  present  are  very  different),  must 
be  the  worst  of  any  \  .t)^Qause<they  favour  both  g^^try 
and  jealousy.  ^ 

Nor  will  thi^sfi  different  custovia  q£  psi^?9  affect  the , 
6ne  sex  only :  Their  idea  of  personal  meiit  iu  the  males 
must  also  be  somewhat  different  with  regard,  at  least,  to 
conversation^  address,,  and  .humour.  The  one  nation^ 
where  the  men  live  much  apart,  will  naturally  more  ap- 
prove of  prudence ; .  the  jother  of  gaiety.     With  the  one,  ^ 

*  Quand  on  le  scait  c*c8t  peu  de  chose  ; 
Quand  on  I'ignore^.ce  n'cst  rien. 

f  See  NOTE  [XX.] 
t  The  galiaiitry  here  meant  is  that  of  amours  and  attachments,  not 
that  of  complaisance,  whicU  Is  as  much  paid  to  thefair-tez  in  Englako 
as  in  any  ^ttejjQUptrx. .... 
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simpHoitj  of  maimers  will  be  in  the  higbest  esteem;  trilli 
the  other,  politeness.  The  o^^  will  distiBgniah  them^ 
selves  by  good-sen^e  and  juc(gmQnt ;  th^  othei^  by  taal» 
ai^d  delicacj*  The  eloquence  of  the  former  wiQ  ^hine 
most  in  the  senate  ;  that  of  the  other,  qn  the  theatre, . 

Tbese^  I  saj,  are  the  natural  effects  of  sugh  customs.  - 
For  it  must  be  confi^ssed,  that  chance  has  a  great  influx  . 
ence  on  national  nc^umers  ;  and  i^any  events  happen  in  ^ 
spcietj,  which  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  bj.  general 
rules*    Who  fjould  imagine,  for  instance,  that  the  Ro«.< 
M  AN6,  who  lived  freely  with  their  women,  should  be  very 
indifferent  about  music,  and  esteem  dancing  infamous : 
While  the  Greeks,  who  never  almost  s^^  a  woman  but 
in  their  own  houses,  were  continually  piping,  singings  . 
and  dancing  ? 

The  differences  of  moral  sentiment,  which  naturally . 
arise  from  a  republican  or  monarchical  government,  are 
also  very  obvious  ;  as  well  as  those  which  proceed  from 
general  riches  or  poverty,  union  or  faction,  ignorance 
or  learning.  I  shall  conclude  this  long  discourse  with 
observing,  that  different  customs  and  situations  vary  hot 
the  original  ideas  of  merit  (however  they  may  some 
consequences)  in  any  very  essential  point,  and  prevail 
chiefly  with  regard  to  young  men,  who  can  aspire  to 
the  agreeable  qualities,  and  may  attempt  to  please.  The 
IVfANNER,  the  ORNAMENTS,  the  GRACES, 
which  succeed  in  this  shape,  are  more  arbitrary  and  ca* 
sual:  But  the  merit  of  riper  years  is  slmost  every 
where  the  same ;  and  consists  chiefly  in  integrity,  'hu<« 
manity,  ability,  knowledge,  and  the  other  more  solid  and 
useful  qualities  of  the  human  mind» 

What  you  insist  on,  replied  Palamedes,  may  have 
some  foundation,  when  you  adhere  to  the  maxims  of 
f  ommon  life  and  ordinary  conduct.  Experience  and  the 
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pfadfee  6f  fhe  WdrU  readily  correct  aiiy  gre^  eatfi^via^ 
gtoce  on'  eitheif  «&•  But  what  say  jrou  to  orAficialUYt^ 
aAd  fi^aimers  ?  How  Ao  yoa  rcooadle  flie  mndms,  on 
iv4uciiy  in  4iicren1>  fl^es  and  nations,  Ae^  are  founded? 

What  do  foa  imderstand  by  m-Zj/ScMiMives  and  man- 
ners ?  said  I.  I  ex^ain  myself,  rdpSedhc*  Ton  know, 
that  rdli^im  had,  m  ahcienf  &nes,  i^erp-  liflle  influence 
oa coitUlM>n fife^  itudthat,  aftomenhacFjierlbrnied&eir 
diMj  Bl  sacrifices  and  prayer's  at  the  tenipfe,  tliey  thought 
that  the  gods  left  the  rest  of  their  conduct  to  theihselves, 
and  wei<e  little  pleased  or  ofiended  with  those  virtues  or 
vices  whi<^  only  affected  the  peace  and  happiness  of  hn- 
niatl  society.  In  those  ages^  it  was  the  business  of  phi- 
losophy alone  to  regulate  mens  ordinary  behaviour  and 
deportment ;  and  accordingly,  we  may  observe,  that  this 
being  the  sole  principle  by  which  a  man  could  elevate 
hiiiiself  above  his  fellows,  it  acquired  a  mighty  ascen. 
dant  over  many,  and  produced  great  singularities  of 
maadms  and  of  conduct*  At  present,  when  philosophy 
has  lost  the  allurement  of  novelty,  it  has  no  such  ez- 
ten^ve  influence  ;  but  seems  to  confine  itself  mostly  to 
speculations  in  the  closet;  in  the  same  manner,  as  the 
ancient  religioli  was  limited  to  sacrifices  in  the  temple. 
Its  place  is  now  .supplied  by  the  modem  religion,  which 
inspects  our  whole  conduct,  and  prescribes  an  universal 
rule  to  our  actions,  to  our  words,  to  our  very  thoughts 
and  inclmations  ;  a  rule  so  much  the  more  austere,  as 
it'is  guafded  by  infinity  though  distant  rewards  and  pu« 
nishments;  and  no  ini&action  of  it  can  ever  be  con« 
cealed  or  disguised. 

Di0G£N£S  is  the  most  celebrated  model  of  extrava- 
gant philosophy.  Let  us  seek  a  parallel  to  him  in  mo* 
dem  times.  We  shall  not  disgrace  any  philosophic  name 
by  a  comparison  with  the  DoMiKtcs  or  Lotolas^  or  any 
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canonized  pionk  pr  fri^ur.  Let  us  po]|ip9ire  ))im  to  PASf- 
f  ^Ly  a  maa  of  p9^s  an4  gtmus,  .&$  w^  fk9  DipQ^)i£f 
liimself ;  and  perhaps  too  a  man  of  virtue,  had  he  allowr 
zed  Ids  yirtnoos  indinatioos  to  have  exerted  ^nd  .4isplaj« 
jed  themselves. 

The  foundation  of  Di0G£KS9'$  conduct  wa3  9a  endea* 
your  to  Tmd&x  hioiaelf  an  iudepei)4e||t  bfsiog  aa  much  a^ 
possible,  and  to  confine  all  his  wants,  and  desjres,  and 
^leasi^es,  within  himself  and  his  prm  mind :  Thje  eitx^  of 
Pascal  was  to  keep  a  perpetual  $ense  of  hi9  dependency 
before  his  eyej^,  mi  never  to  forget  his  numbeibss  wants 
and  iafiniutie&*  The  ancient  supported  himsdf  bj  magp- 
nanimitj,  ostentation,  pride,  and  the  idea  of  his  own  sur 
periority  above  his  feUpw-creatures.  The  modem  made 
/^pnstant  profpssiQn  of  humilit  j  and  abasement,  of  the 
ccmtempt  aud  hatred  of  himself;  and  endeavoured  to 
attain  these  supposed  virtues,  as  far  as  thejr  are  attain^ 
^ble.    The  austerities  of  the  G&seil  were  in  order  to 
inure  himself  to  hardships,  and  prevent  his  ever  suffer^ 
ing  :  Those  of  the  Frenchman  were  embraced  merely 
for  their  own  sake,  and  in  order  to  suffer  as  much  as 
possible.  The  philosopher  indulged  himself  in  the  most 
beastly  pleasures,  even  in  public  :    The  saint  refused 
himself  the  most  innocent,  even'in  private.  The  former 
thought  it  his  duty  to  love  his  friends,  and  to  rail  at 
them,  and  reprove  them,  and  scold  them  :     The  latter 
endeavoured  to  be  absolutely  indifferent  towards  his 
nearest  relations,  and  to  love  and  speak  well  of  his  ene« 
mies.    The  great  object  of  Diogenes's  wit  Was  every 
kind  of  superstition,  that  is,   every  kind '  of  religion 
known  in  his  time.     The  mortality  of  the  doul  was  his 
standard  principle ;  and  even  his  sentiments  of  a  Divine 
Brovidenoe  seem  to  have  been  licentious.     The  most 
ridiculous  superstitions  directed  PascaVs  faith  and  prac- 
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"Ate  ;  and  an  extreme  contempt  of  this  life,  iii  compari- 
son of  the  future^  wftk  the  chief  fomidatibn  of  his  con- 
duct. 

In  such  it  t^mtekable  centrist  db  thes^  tWo  men 
stand :  Tet  both  of  them  have  met  with  ^nersil  admi^ 
ration  in  their  different  ages,  and  have  been  proposed 
as  ikiodels  of  imitsllion.  Wh6re  then  ii  the  imiversd 
standard  of  morals^  Which  joii  talk  of?  And  wliat  rvlh 
shall  we  establish  tdr  the  minj  different>  ndj  coiitrarj 
sentiments  ot  mimkind  ? 

An  expetimoir^  said  I^  t^hieh  sucte^Ss  ih  the  air, 
will  not  always  succeed  in  k  vacuum.  When  meti  it* 
part  from  the  maxims  of  coxnmbn  reasbn^  and  affect  thes6 
artificial  lives^  as  70a  call  them,  no  one  can  answer  fot 
trhat  will  please  or  displease  them.  They  are  in  ^  dif*> 
ferent  element  from  the  rest  of  milnkind  ;  Smd  the  na- 
tural principles  of  their  mind  plaj  not  with  the  s^« 
tegularity  as  if  left  to  themselves,  free  from  the  illusion^ 
<»f  religious  superstition  or  philosophical  enthusiasm. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

As  crery  inquiry,  which  regards  reKgion,  is  of  th€ 
utmost  importance,  there  are  two  questions  in  par*^ 
ticular,  which  challenge  our  attention,  to  wit,  that  con« 
cerning  its  foundation  in  ^aison,  and  that  concerning  its 
origin  in  human  nature*  Happily,  the  first  question, 
which  is  the  most  important,  admits  of  the  most  obvious, 
at  leasl,  the  clearest  solution.  The  whole  frame  of  nature 
bespeaks  an  Intelligent  Author ;  and  no  rational  inquirer 
Can,  after  serious  relection,  suspend  his  belief  a  moment 
^ith  regard  to  the  primary  principles  of  genuine  Theism 
and  Religion.  ]^ut  the  other  question,  concerning  th6 
origin  of  religion  in  human  nature,  is  exposed  to  some 
more  difficulty.  The  belief  of  invisible,  intelligent 
power  has  been  very  generally  difiused  over  the  human 
race,  in  all  places  and  in  all  ages ;  but  it  has  neither 
]perhaps  been  so  universal  as  to  admit  of  no  exceptions^ 
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nor  has  it  be^  in  way  degree^  uniform  in  the  ideaiK^ 

which  it  has  suggested.     Some  n»tiom»  have  lieen  dis- 

(qoyered,  who  entertained  no  sentiments  of  Religion,  if 

travellers  and  historians  may  be  credited ;  and  no  two 

nations^'  and  scsrce  any  ti^  ineuj  have  ever  agreed  pre« 

wisely  in  the  same  sentiments.     It  would  appear,  there* 

fore,  that  this  preconception  springs  not  from  an  onj^al 

instinct  o^  ^f imar^  i&pression  of  nature,  sucB^ias  gives  rise  . 

to  self-love^  affection  between  the  sexes^  love  of  progeny^ 

gratitude,  resentment;  since  every  instinct  of  this  kind 

has  been  found  absolutely  universal  in  all  nations  and 

ages,  and  has  always  a  precise  determinate  object,  which 

it  inflexibly  pur^ne^-    Tfalrfirst  rdigtous  principles  must 

be  secondary ;  sudh  as  may  easily  be  perverted  by  various 

accidents  and  causes,  and  whose  operation  too^  in  some 

^ases^  may,  by  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circum* 

stances,  be  altogether  pre ventod»     What  those  principles 

are,  whicl^  give  rise  to  the  original  belief,  and  what  thosr 

accidents  and  causes  are,  which  direct  its  operation^'is 

the  subject  of  our  present  inq^uizy* 
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It  appears  to  me^thav  if  we  consider  the  improve^ 
inent  of  huinan  society,  ir6m  rade  beginnings  to  a  state 
o£  greater  perfection,  polythei&m  6r  idolatry  was,  and 
necessarily  must  have  been^  the  fitst  and  most  aniie^ 
religion  of  i^aankind.  This  opinion  I  sl^aU'  endeaTOp 
to  confirm  by  the  following  arguments. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  incontestible,  that  abou^  iT^^o 
yestrs  ago  aU*  mankind  were  polytheists.  Thejdoubtfiil 
and  sceptical'  principles  of  a  few  philosophers,  or  the 
theism,  and  that  too  not  entirely  pure,  j)f  onCi  or^two 
nations,  form  no  objectioa  worth  regard^g*    J^hold 
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i&tk  tBe  clear  testimonj  of  history*  The  farther  wl| 
mount  up  into  antiquity,  the  more  do  we  find  liiankind 
Munged  into  polytheism^  No  marks,  no  symptoms  df 
wtij  more  perfect  rtligidn*  Th6  thost  ancient  records  of 
human  race  still  present  tls  with  that  system  as  the  poi 
pular  and  established  creed. "  The  norfh;  Thi  south;  thrf 
cas^  the  west, "  give  their'  unanimous  testimony  to  th^ 
$taie  fact.   Whkt  can  Ee  opposed  td'so  full  an  evidence  i 

As  hi  as 'writing  or  histbry  reaches;  mankind,  in  an» 
cieftt  tiftibs,  'appear  uftiveirsally  f 6  h&ve  been  polythei^tsr. 
Shall  we  assert,  'thitt,  in  motd  anCient  tlm^s,^  b(^ford  thU 
knowledge  of  letters,  or  the  discovery  of  any  vtrt  of  sci* 
toce,  men  entertained  the  principles  of  pure  fheism  i 
That  is,  while  they  were  ignorant  and  barbarous;  the;f 
discovered  truth:  But  fell  into  ert'or^'-as  SObor  tsihef 
acquired  learning  and  polit^oEessl. 
"■  ^  But  in  this  assertion  you  not  only  6bhffadict  all.  ap^ 
^earance  of  probability,  but  also  6ur  present  expeHenc^ 
Coneeming  the  principles  and  ojpinion^  of  B^baroU^  na^ 
tions.  The  savage  tribes  '6f  AM£RitA,  AfHI^a^  and 
AstA  are  all  idolaters.  Not  a  singld  exceptiim  to  thi^  rule* 
£asomuch,  that,  were  a  traveller  to  tran^pdrt  himself  j^* 
to  any  unknown  regidn  ^  if  he  fotod  inhabitants  culti«( 
vated  with  arts  and  science,  though  even  upon  that  stip^ 
position  there  are  odds  flgdnst  theii:  b^ing  th^ist^^  yet 
-*could  he  not  safely,  till  farther  inquiry^  pfbn6unee  irif 
aAng  on  that  head?  But  if  he  found  them  ignorant  arid 
barbarous,  he  nught  beforehand  declare  them  iddkters^( 
"and  there  scarcely  is  a  possibility  of  his  being  ihi^akem 

It  seems  certiun,  that,  ticd>rding  to  the  haturd  pro4 

gress  of  httmsfh  thotlght^  the  ignorant .  diiCiltitude  tniisl 

first  eiltert^  some  groveling  ^d  fisimiliaii'  ficMon  of  su>. 

perior  powers,  before  they  stretch  their  condeption  td 

'tibtat  perfect  Being,  wha  bestowed  or det  on  &^  whot^ 
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frame  of  nature;  We  maj  as  reasonably  iQi:^;ine,  thA 
itien  inhabited  palaces  before  huts  and  cottages,  or  studio 
ed  geometry  before  agriculture ;  as  assert  that  the  Deit^ 
Appeared  to  them  a  pure  spirit^  otoniscientt  omnipotent 
and  omnipresent^  before  be  was  apprehended  to  be  a 
powerful^  though  limited  being,  with  human  passions 
and  appetites,  limbs  and  orgaos*  The  mind  rises  gra*» 
dually,  from  inferior  to  superior:  By  abstracting  froa 
what  is  imperfect,  it  forms  an  idea  of  periection:  And 
slowly  distinguishing  the  noUer  parts  of  its  own  frsuni^ 
from  the  grosser,  it  learns  to  transfer  only,  the  fonne% 
much  elevated  and  refined^  to  itsdiyinity^  'Nothing 
eould  disturb  this  natural  progress  of  thought,  but  some 
obvious  and  invincible  argument,  which  fnight  iuimedt* 
ately  lead  the  mind  into  the  pure  principles  of  theisnii 
and.  make  it  overleap,  at  one  boimd,  the  vast  intenrai 
which  is  interposed  between  the  human  and  the  divine 
liature.  But  though  I  allow,  that  the  order  and  frame! 
of  the  universe,  when 'accurately  examined,  afibrds  such 
|n  argument;  yet  lean  never  think,  that  this  consi- 
deration could  have  an  influence  on  mankind,  whenthej 
formed' their  first  rude  notions  of  religion. 

The  causes  of  such  objects,  as  are  quite  familiar  16  q% 
never  strike  our  attention  and  curiosity ;  and  however  ex^* 
traordinary  or  surprising  these  objects  in  themselves,  tbej 
«re  passed  over,  by  the  raw  and  ignorant  multitude, 
without  much  examination  or  inquiry*  Abam,  rising 
a;t  once,  in  paradise,  and  in  the  fuU  perfection  of  his  fa* 
culties,  would  naturally,  as  represented  by  Mii,ton,  be 
astonished  at  the  glorious  appearances  of  nature,  the 
heavens,  the  air,  the  earth,  his  own  organs  and  members  i 
and  would  be  led  to  ask,  whence  this  wonderful  scene 
arose  ?  But  a  barbarous,  necessitous  animal  (such  as  a 
jmpi  is  on  the  first^origin  of  society),  pressed  by  sud^ 


Bumeroas  wants  and  pftssions,  has  no  leisure  to  admir^ 
the  regijlar  face  of  nature,  or  make  inquiries  concerning 
the  cause  of  those  objects,  to  which,  from  his  infi^ncy, 
be  has  been  gradually  accustomed.  On  the  contrary,  thc^ 
more  regular  and  uniform,  that  is,  the  more  perfect  na* 
|ure  appears^  the  more  is  he  familiarized  to  it,  and  th^ 
less  inclined  to  sorutinize  and  examine  it.  A  monstrous 
birth  excites  his  curiosity,  and  is  deemed  a  prodigy.  I| 
alarms  him  from  its  novelty  ;  and  immediately  sets  him 
a  trembling,  and  sacrificing,  and  prayings  But  an  ani« 
pial,  complete  in  all  its  limbs  and  organs,  is  to  him  an 
prdinary  spectacle,  and  produces  no  religious  opinion  or 
aflFection.  Ask  him,  whence  that  animal  arose  ?  he  will 
tell  you,  from  the  copulation  of  its  parents.  And  these, 
whence  ?  From  the  copulation  of  theirs,  A  i^^  ^^* 
moves  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and  set  the  objectijf  at  such  a 
distance,  that  he  entirely  loses  sight  of  them.  Imagine 
not,  that  he  will  so  much  as  start  the  question,  whenc^ 
the  first  animal ;  much  less,  whence  the  whole  system  or 
united  fabric  of  the  universe  arose.  Or,  if  you  start 
such  a  question  to  him,  e:q>ect  not  that  he  will  employ 
his  mind  with  any  anxiety  about  a  subject,  so  remote,  so 
uninteresting,  and  which  so  much  exceeds  the  bounds 
x>f  his  capacity. 

But  farther,  if  men  were  at  first  led  into  the  belief  of 
pne  Superior  Being,  by  reasoning  froin  the  firamer  of  na- 
ture, they  could  never  possibly  leave  that  belief,  in  order 
to  embrace  polytheism  ;  but  the  same  principles  of  rea« 
^on,  which  at  first  produced  and  diffused  over  mankind, 
so  magnificent  an  opinion,  must  be  able,  with  greater  fa- 
cility, to  preserve  it.  The  first  invention  and  proof  of 
any  doctrine  is  much  more  difiicult  than  the  supporting 
^d  retaining  of  it. 

'  There  is  a  great  difference  between  historical  facts  and 
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fpecidative  opinions ;  nor  is  the  knowledge  of  the  om^ 
propagated  in  the  same  manner  with  that  of  the  other. 
An  historicai-fi3C^  while  it  passes  hj  oral  tradition  from 
^je-iwitnesses  and  contemporaries,  is  disguised  in  everf 
jsiibcessive  narration,  and  may  at  last  retain  hot  vttf 
^mall^  if  dny,  resemhlance  of  the  original  bnth  on  whtci 
it  was.  fpunaedt  The  firul  memorn^  of  men,  tH6ir  love 
of  exiaggef^on,  their  supine  carlessness;  tliese  prina- 
ples,  if  not  corrected  bjl^ooks  and  writing,  soon  pervert 
the  account  ofHiistorical  events ;  where  argument  br  rea^ 
sohing  has  Htde  or  no  place,  noir  can  ever  recal  the  tnxtB| 
which  has  once.escaped  those  narrations.  It  is  thus  thd 
fables  of  HjEncuLBs,  Thbsetts,  Bacchus,  are  suppos61 
Jto  have  been  originally  found)^  injtrue  history,  comxp- 
ted  by  trkditiori.  fiilt  with  regard'  to  s^ca\z&v¥  bpii 
nions,  the  case  is  fef  otherwise.' 'ff  these ""bplmonslie 
ifbunded  on  arguments  so  clear  and  obvious  1sr$  to  canj 
jCOnvictiiin  with  the  generaEty  of  ihankind^  the  sanie  ar^ 
guments,  V^hich  at  first  dilRirsed  flie  opinions,  wiH  stiA 
^nrcsef-vb  them  in  their '>)i3ginar  purily/  If  the  itffA 
inents  be  tnoreabstnise,  and  more  remote  fircon  viilgar 
iippriSicnsion,  the  oj^iiibns  will  always  be  confined  to  i 
ifeWpmoftsV  titid  as  soon  a,s  meiiieave'the  contempla^ 
Jtion  of  the'atguments,  the  opinions  will  immediately  M 
%st  imi  be  buried  in  obHVion.  'Whichevd^  side  'dtUSi 
rdSemmaive  take,  it  must  appear  impossible^  tHal  theism 
could,  firom  reasoning,  have  been  the  pnniaiy  refigioft 
jof*liUmah^ace;  .ahd  have  afterwards,  by  its  ^66Tn!tp6(m, 
given  birth  to  ^oiytheism'and'to  att  the  varfotis^  super- 
stitions of  the'  heatheii  *w6rld.  Reason,  *when  obiaouSi 
^ffevefits  these  corruptloh^ :  When  abstruse,  it  keeps  dfe 
^inci|)l^s  ^tir^ly  fl-orn  $he  knowledge  of  the  vulgaii 
i^fi^  a?-e  alone  liable  tb  corrupt  any  ptindplc  or  opinio^- 

■  '■  •  "^'  f     '      '      ■  '    ^  '         ."         V  .■■'''  ,  .  .  .  *^/'t 
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SECt*  II.     Origin^ of  Polytheism. 

If  we  wpoldy  therefDre,  indii^  ouriciiriosity,  ii^  in* 

quiring  concerning, the  .origin  of  ^ligioo,  we  must  turn 

our  thoughts  towards  polytheism^  the  ppmitiv'e  religion 

of  uninstructfid  .mankinds 

W^re  men  led  inio  the  apprchrmiton  of  invisible^  in* 
teUigcnt  power  %j  a  eonjt^mplaiim  of  the  works  of  na« 
turcy  they  could  never  possibly  entertain  any  conception 
bat  of  one  single  being,  who  bestowed  existence  and  or* 
d^  on  this  vast  machine,  and  adjusted  al^  its  parts,  ac* 
cording  to  otie  regular  plan  o^  connected  system*  Fos 
though  tq  pfii^spns  of  9  certain  turn  of  mind,  it  may  no| 
appear  altogether  absurd,  that  several  independent  be^* 
jngs,  endowed  W^th  ^pejrior  wisdom,  ought  conspire  in 
^e  contrivai^ie  and  execi^tion  of  one  regular  plan  \  yet 
is  this  a  n(i^rely  arbitirary  iiuppostion,  which,  even  if  aU 
low^  possible,  9^ust  b^coole^sed  neither  to  be  supported 
'  J>y  probability  nor  necessity.  All  things  in  the  universe 
ajre  evidently  of  a  piece.  £very  tidng  is  adjusted  to 
^very  thing*  One  design  prevails  thougfaout  the  whole^ 
And  this,  uniformity  legds  thcsiniiid  t^  acknowledge  one 
juithor ;  ,b^c^t^e,}he  Qonception  iof  diffensnt  authors,  with* 
|yi;t  any  distinction  of  attribjites  or  operations^  serves  on« 
ly  to  givQ  perplexity  to  the  imagination,  without  bestow- 
ing any  satisfaction  on  the.  understanding.  The  statue 
jpf  Laocoon,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  was  the  work  of 
three  artists :  But  it  is  certain,  that,  were  we  not  told 
90,  Wf  ishftuld  never  have  imagined,  that  a  group  of 
figures,  cut  fr^mi  one  stone,  and  united  in  one  plan,  was 
oot  the  wQ^k  ,^4  contrivance  of  one  statuary.  Tq 
^oibe  any  $ii)gle  effect  to  the  combinatum  of  several 
^uses,  is  not  surely  a  natural  and  obvious  supposition. 

Dd4 
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On  the  other  hand,  if,  leaving  the  works  of  nature,, 
we  trace  the  footsteps  of  Invisible  Power  in  the  various 
and  contrary  events  of  human  life,  we  are  necessarily  le4 
into  polj&eism  and  to  the  ackno^edgment  of  sev^ 
Jinuted  and  imperfect  deities.  Storms  and  tempests  tm 
what  i^  nouriAed  bj  the  son*  The  son  destroys  whal 
is  fostered  by  the  moisture  of  dews  and  rains*  War  may 
be  favourable  to  a  nation,  whom  the  inclemency  of  ihs, 
seasons  afflicts  with  famine*  Sickness  ^nd  pestilence  may 
depopulate  a  kingdom,  amidst  the  most  profuse  plenty* 
The  same  nation  is  not,  at  thp  sanie  time,  equally  sao 
€essful  b^  sea  and  by  land.  And  a  nation,  which  no^ 
triumphs  over  its  enemies,  may  anOn  submit  to  their  moH 
prosperous  arms*  In  short,  the  <!onduct  c^  events,  or 
what  we  call  the  plan  of  a  particular  Proyidence,  is  so 
•lull  of  variety  and  uncertainty,  that,  if  we  suppose  it 
inrniediately  ordered  by  any  intelligent  beings,  we  must 
acknowledge  a  contrariety  in  their  deigns  ^nd  mtentions, 
%  constant  combat  of  opposite  powers,  and  a  repentance 
or  ch^ge  of  intention  ia  ^he  same  power,  jBrom  impoi^ 
fence  or  levity,  jelaoh  nation  has  it  ^utel^u: 'deity.*  Eactt 
element  is  subjected  to  its  invisible  power  or  agent.  *Th^ 
«  provmce  of  each  god  is  sepan^e  from  that  of  another* 
Nor  are  the  operations  of  tne  same  god  always  certain 
and  invariable*  To-day  he  protects :  To-morrow  b^ 
abandons  us.  Prayers  and  sacrifices,  rites  and  ceremo« 
nies,  well  or  ill  performed,  are  the  sources  of  his  favour 
or  dimity,  and  produce  all  the  good  or  ill  fortune,  wbic^ 
are  to  be  found  amongst  mankind.  ' 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  ^U  natioss, 
which  have  embraced  polytheisih,  the  first  ideas  of  reli« 
gion  arose,  not  from  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  ns" 
iure,  but  from  a  concern  with  regard  to  the  events  of 
life,  and  from  the  incessant  hopes  and  fears,  whiclii  ftcto* 


att  tlic  Tiuman  mind,  Accordinglj  we  find,  that  dl  ido^ 
Raters,  having  separated  the  provinces  of  their  deities, 
have  recourse  to  th^t  invisihle  agent^  to  whose  authority 
they  are  immediately  subjected,  and  whose  province  it 
is  ta  superintend  that  course  of  actions,  in  which  they 
arc,  at  any  time^  engaged.  Juno  is  invoked  at  mar- 
riages ;  LucrvA  at  hirth^.  Neptune  ^e^eiyes  the  pray« 
<ers  of  $eamen ;  and  Mar^  of  warriors.  The  husband* 
man  cultivates  his  field  under  the  protection  of  C{:res  ; 
and  the  merchant  acknowledges  the  authority  of  Mer- 
cury. Each  natural  ev^nt  is  supposed  to  be  governed 
by  some  intelligent  agent ;  and  nothing  prosperous  or 
Averse  can  happen  in  life,  which  may  not  be  the  sub« 
jfect  of  peculisu:  prayers  or  thanksgivings*. 

It  must  necessarily,  indeed,  be  allpwed,  that,  in  order 
to  carry  mens  attention  beyond  the  present  course  of 
things,  or  lead  them  into  any  inference  concerning  invi- 
sible Intellgent  power,  they  must  be  actuated  by  some 
passion  which  prompts  their  thought  and  reflection,  some 
fnotive  which  urges  their  first  inquiry.  But  what  pas- 
^on  shall  we  here  have  recourse  to,  for  explaining  an 
effect  of  such  mighty  consequence  ?  Not  speculative 
curiosity  surely,  or  the  pure  love  of  truth.  That  mo- 
tive is  too  refined  for  such  gross  apprehensions ;  and' 
tC'ouId  lead  men  into  inquiries  concerning  the  frame  of 
nature,  a  subject  too  large  and  comprehensive  for  their 
liarrow  capacities.  No  passions,  therefore,  can  be  sup- 
posed to  work  upon  such  barbarians,  but  the  ordinary 
affections  of  human  life ;  the  anxious  concern  for  hap- 
piness,  the  dread  of  future  misery,  the  terror  of  deaths 
the  thirst  of  revenge,  the  appetite  for  food  and  other  ne- 
cessaries.    Agitated  by  hopes  and  fears  of  this  nature. 
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especiallj  the  latter,  men  semtimae,  -mA  a  trembHageaw 
riositj^  the  course  of  future  causes^  aad  examine  the  tsu 
nous  and  contratj  events  of  himia^  life.  And  in  ihU 
disordered  scene,  with  eyes  still  mone  disjordered  and  as» 
slonished^  tbej  see  the  first  obscure  traoeji.of  <^¥qa^. 

Sect*  III*     Jit  same  Suhjtci  cantintui. 

We  ^  placed  in.lliia  vispi:I4^  as  in  «  gieat  theati^ 
where  the  frue  springs  and  causes  of  everj  e^ent  are  cn« 
iireljr  ccxQcealed  from  us.;  n^r  h^ye  nfi^  ^ther  soffideot 
wisdom  to  foresf^e^  or  po^ver  40  fpsyg^  those  ills,  with 
yr^hich  we jre  cont^nfi^j  t)irea|en^»  We  h^ag  in  per^ 
petual  suspense  between  life  and  death,^  heakh  3ndj$ick« 
nessy  plenty  and  want  ^  jp^hich  are  distributed  anu)ngst 
the  human  species  byjsecrc^t  apd  unknown  causes,  who^ 
(Operation  is  oft  unexp^jted,  ^4  always  imaccow&^Ve. 
These  uninown  causes^  then^be^oQ^e^  the  conslant  objec^ 
of  our  hope  and  fear  ^  an4  whil^th^  passion^  9f^  ll^^P^  jp 
perpetual  alarm  by  ftn  ai^ous  expect^^ji^  pf  the  eyeD^ 
the  imagination  is  equity  employed  bf  {orming  ideas  of 
|hose  powers,  on  which  we  havf  90  t^tifi^  a  d/ependence. 
iCould  men  anatomize  najpre^  accprdui|;  totb^  ngtost  p^Oi; 
bable,  at  least  the  most  inteljigi^^e  phildj^opj^y;  tkj; 
would  find  that  these  causes  are  nothing,  bu^  the  ^ar% 
£ular  fipjbric  and  structure  of  the  n^bute  p^&pf  1^ 
pwn  bo4i§$  and  of  external  objects  $  iand  that,  by  a  seg^* 
lar  and  constant  machinery,  all  the  events  are  producedi 
gbout  which  they  ^e  sp  much  concerned.  But  this  pU- 
losophy  exceeds  the  comprehension  of  the  ignorant  mul- 
|itude,  who  can  onjy  conceive  the  uniacwa  causes  in  ^ 
general  and  confused  manner ;  though  their  imaginatioOi 
perpetu^y  employed  on  the  same  subjectj^  must  labottt 
lo»form  some  partici^lar  and  distinct  idea  of  them.  'The 


TBOiBft^ikvtjcmAAer  these  causes  themselves,  and  the  tm« 
certaii^Qr  of  their  operation,  the  less  satisfacticm  do  thej 
meet  widi  in  their  researches ;  and,  hoTirever  unwilling^ 
ihey  must^  laist  have  abandoned  so  ardiious  an  attempt^ 
i^ere  it  not  for  a  propensity  in  liuman  natare>  whidi 
leads  into  a  system,  that  gives  them  some  satisfaction. 

There  is  jm  universal  tendency  ^mong  inan^ind  to 
conceive  all  beings  like  themselves,  and  tp  transfer  to 
every  object  fhose  qualities  with  which  they  ar^  fami« 
liarly  acqusdnted,  and  of  which  they  are  inUxnately  con-i 
scions.  We  find  human  iaces  in  the  moon,  armies  in 
the  clouds  ;  and  by  a  natural  propensity,  if  not  correct- 
ed by  experience  and  reflection,  ascribe  malice  or  gooA 
will  to  every  thing  that  hurts  or  pleases  us.  Hence  ihq 
frequency  and  beauty  of  the  pr^opopaia  in  poetry  ^ 
l^liere  trees,  mountains,  and  streams  are  personified,  an4i 
Jthe  inanimate  {>arts  of  nature  acquire  sentiment  apd  pas^ 
fiion^  And  though  these  poetical  figures  and  expressions 
giiA  not  on  the  beUef,  they  may  serve,  at  least,  to  prove 
M  ceiitaui  tendency  in  the  imagination,  without  whidi 
ithey  could  nekfaer  be  beautiful  nor  natural.  Nor  is  a 
riVer-god  or  hamadryad  always  taken  for  a  mere  poetic 
cal  or  imaginary  personage  ;  but  may  sometimes  enter 
•into  the  real  creed  of  the  ignorant  vulgar ;  while  each 
grove  or  fi^ld  is  represented  as  possessed  of  a  particular 
genius. or  invisible  power,  which  inhabits  and  protects  it. 
IN'ay,  philosophers  cannot  entirely  exempt  themselves 
from  tMs  natural  fraUty  ;  but  have  oft  ascribed  to  in- 
animate matter  the -horror  of  a  vacuum,  sympathies,  an- 
tipathies, and  other  afi'ecUons  of  huma;n  nature.  The 
absurdity  is  not  less,  while  we  cast*  our  eyes  upwards  ^ 
and  transferring,  as  is  too  usual,  human  passions  and 
infirmities  to  the  Deity,  represent  him  as  jealous  and  ie« 
vengeful,  capricious  and  partial,  and,  in  short,  a  wicke4 
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and  foolish  man  in  erety  respect^  but  hu  superior  potref 
«nd  auithoritj.  No  wonder,^  then,  that  mankind,  being 
placed  in  such  an  absolute  ignorance  of  causes,  and  bting 
pt  the  same  time  so  anxious  concerning  their  &tiire  fbt« 
tune,  shmdd  immediaitelj  acknowledge  a  dependence  on 
ininsible  powers,  possessed  of  sentiment  and  intelfigence* 
The  uninov^ft  causes,  whidi  conttnuallj  cmploj^  their 
Aof^ht^  appearing  always  iti  the  same  aspect^  aie  aH 
lEpprehsoded  to  be  o{  the  same  kind  or  species*  Nor  it 
it  long  befqre  we  ascribe  to  them  thought  and  reasoii 
fnd  passioi^^  md  sometimes  even  the  limbs  and  figures 
e£  men,  in  ordqr  fo  bring  tbem  nearer  to  a  ressmblancc 
with  ourselves. 

In  proportion  as  an j  man's  course  of  fife  is  governed 
by  accident,  we  always  find  that  he  increases  in  wper^ 
stition ;  as  may  particularly  be  observed  of  gamesters  and 
sailors,  who,  though,  of  all  mankind,  the  least  capabk 
of  serious  3>eflecti<m,.  abound  most  in  frivolous  and  super* 
atitions  apprehensions.  The  gods,  say;  Co|izolakus  b 
DiONTSius*,  have  an  influence  in  fvery  affair;  but 
above  all  in  War ;  wi|eref  the  event  is  so  uncertson*  AB 
human  Ufe,  especialfy  before  th^  institutioti  of  tirder  adi 
good  government,  being  subject  to  fortuitous  3(?cidentSt 
it  is  natural  that  superstition  sh9illd  prevail  evembere 
^n  barbarous  ages,  and  put  men  on  the  mpit  efm^ st  in- 
quiry f  onceming  those  invisible  powers,  who  dispose  ef 
their  happiness  or  misery.  Ignorant  of  astronomy  and  die 
tanatomy  of  plants  and  animals,  and  too  little  curious  to 
observe  the  admirable  adjustment  of  fin^  causes,  they  re- 
ipciWi  still  im^cquainted  with  a  first  and  s^Lpreme  Creator, 
and  with  that  infinitely  Perfect  Spirit,  who  alone,  by  bis 
Almighty  will,  bestowed  order  on  the  whole  frame  of  na- 
ture, Such  a  luagnificent  idea  is  too  big  f<»  their  narrow 

it 
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tontcptions,  w^iidvcaa  neither  observe  the  beauty  of  the 
work,  nor  comprehend  the  grandeur  of  its  author.  They 
$uppose  their  deiti^s^  however  potent  and  invisible^  to  be 
iaothing  bat  a  species  of  human  creatures^  perhaps  raised 
from  among  mankind^  and  retaining  all  human  passions 
and  appetitesi  together  with  corporeal  limbs  and  organs* 
^^h  limited  beings,  though  masters  of  humstn  fate^, 
b^ng  each  of  them  incapable  of  extending  his  influeni^Q 
every  where,  must  be  vastly  multiplied^  in  order  to  anw 
swer  that  variety  of  events  which  happen  over  the 
whole  face  of  nature^  Thus  every  place  is  stored  witli 
a  croti^d  of  local  deities  ;  and  thus  polytheism  has  prcr 
Vailed,  and  still  prevails,  among  the  greatest  patt  of  un^ 
instructed  mankind  *• 

Any  of  the  human  afFecti(»is  may  lead  us  into  the  no* 
tion  of  invisible,  intelligent  power  ;  hope  as  well  as  fear^ 
gratitude  as  weU  as  affliction :  But  if  we  examine  our 
pwn  hearts^  or  observe  what  passes  ^bund  usj  we  shall 
Gnd^  that  men  are  much  oftener  thrown  on  their  knee^ 
by  the  melancholy  than  by  the  agreeable  passions.  Pro- 
aperity  is  easily  received  as  our  due,  and  few  (questions  arc? 
asked  concerning  its  eause  or  author.  It  begets  cheerful'- 
nesS|  and  activity^  and  alacrity^  and  a  lively  enjoyment  of^ 
^ very  social  and  sensual  pleasure  :  And  during  this  stzt4 


4  Ihc  following  line^  ci  Euripides  are  to  much  to  the  piment 
ptarpo$c,  that  I  cannot  forbear  footing  tbeau  • 

Ova  er^v  v^tv  wifoft  vr  iV'^9^iXf 
Our'  «ey  xitXuf  Tt^aa-coVld  fi,n  irftil^un  %ax6ii* 
^vpvfft  J'^avd'oi  ^(01  *a\n  re  xai  irj^ocug 
Tagay/x,ov  tvriBfvlici  u{  ay^aeiet 
J&fCvfcrv  «t^yf«  HftC09A« 

**  'There  i»  Nothing  secure  in  tKe  worU ;  uo  glory,  no  prosper^* 
**  The  gods  toss  all  life  into  confusion ;  mix  every  thing  with  its'  re*  ' 
V  verpe ;  >that  all  of  U8»  from  our  ignorance  and  uncertainty,  may  pj 
**  them  the  more  worship  and  reverence.*' 
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of  mind,  men'iiaTe  Htde  leisure  6f  irfdinatidft  to  AidU 
of  the  unknown  invisible  regions.  On  tbe  other  hand, 
eveij  disastrous  accident  alanm  us,"  ahd  sets  us  cm  in* 
^piries  concerning  the  principles  whence  it  arose :  Ap- 
jirehensions  spring  up  with  regard  to  fbthfity :  And  the 
inind^  sunk  into  dif&dence,  terror,  and  xnel^cHolj^  has 
Recourse  to  e^reTj  method  of  appeasing  those  siecret  in- 
telligent  powers  on  whom  our  fortune  is  sapf6kA  en* 
firely  to  dependJ 

No  topic'  is  more  usefiil  with  all'^optilar  divines  thaif 
io  display  the'ailvantages  of  affliction,'  in  bringing  men 
to  a  due  sense  of  feligioii ;  'Sj  subduing^tlieir  confidence 
iai  sensuality,"  whidh,  in  times  of  proipenty;  ni^^ 
Ihefn  forgetful  of  a  Divine  Providence,  Nor  is  this  to- 
^c  cdnfined  nierefy  to  modem  religions.  The  ancients 
have  also'  einployed  ii.  Fortune  has  never  liberaUj^ 
vjithout  envyy  says  a  Greek  historian  V' *^j/o«/f<ifl« 
iinmixed happiness  on  mankind  ;  hut  with  ali  her  giftj^i^u 
ever  conjoined  some  disastrous  circumstance^  in  order  to 
chastise  men  into  a  reverence  for  thegodsy  whoinj^ih  dcoh* 
iinued"  course  of  prosperity,  they  are  apt  to  tk^^  dni 
forget: 

What  age  or  period  of  Efe  is  the  most  addicted  to  su- 
perstition? The  weakest  and  most  timid^  Wh^tsex?  The 
same  answer  must  be  given.  The  leaders  and  exampk 
iff  every  kind  ofsuperstiUonyiscyi  S  trab  o  f ,  are  the  worm* 
These  excite  the  men  to  devotion  arid  Supplications^  and  A 
observance  of  religious  days*  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  ont 
that  lives  apart  from  the  females^  and  yet  is  addicted  to 
such  practices.  And  nothing  can^for  this  reason,  be  more 
improbablcythanthe  account  given  of  an  order  of  men  among 
the  Gzrzs,who  practised  celibacy, and  were  notwithstani' 
ing  the  most  religious  fanatics.  A  method  of  reasoning 
which  would  lead  us  to  entertain  a  bad  idea  of  die  devd* 

*  DxoD,  Sxc.  lib.  iii.  .         f  Lib.  viL 
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%&A  6t  mttnkafr^d  we  not  know  by  an  experience^  not 
So  common,  perhaps,  in  Strabo's  days,  that  one  mif 
practase  celibacy,  and  profess  c^asti^}  and  yet  maintaia 
the  closest  connections  and  most  entin  sympathy  widi 
tiiat  dmorovs  and  pious  seju 

•       *•  • .  -     . 

Sect.  IV;     Biiths  n6t  considered  tts  cre/ttws  orfforaurt 

of  the  world* 

The  only  point  of  theolbgy^  in  which  we  shall  find  m 
consent  of  mankind  almost  imi^rstd,  is,  that  th^Dtf  is  in* 
visible^  intelligent  power  in  the  world :  Btif  wheAer 
this  power  be  supreme  or  subordinate,  whether  confined 
to  one  beings  or  distributed  amorig  several^  what  attri* 
butes,  qualities,  connection^  or  principles  of  acti6n  otlght 
lobe  ascribed  to  those  beings ;  concerning  all  these  points^ 
thcr^  is  the  widest  difference  in  tiie  popular  systema  of 
theolo^k  Our  ancestors  in  Europe,  before  the  revivdt 
of  letters^  believe^  as  we  do  at  present,  that  ttere  wat 
one  supreme  God^  the  author  of  nature,  whoscf  power^ 
though  in  itself  uncontroulable,  was  yet  often  exerted  by 
the  interposition  of  his  angels  and  subordinate  ministers^ 
wh«r  executed  his  sacred  purposes.  But  they  also  be- 
lieved, that  all  nature  was  full  of  other  invisible  powers ; 
fairies,  goUins,  elves,  sprights;  beings,  stronger  and 
mightier  than  men,  but  much  inferior  to  the  celestial 
statures,  who  surround  the  throne  of  God.  Now  sup^ 
^sei  that  any  one^  in  those  ages;  had  denied  the  €xi^^ 
ence  of  God  and  his  angels;  would  not  his  impiety 
justly,  have  deserved  the  appellation  of  atheism,  even 
though  he  had  still  allowed,  by  some  odd  capricious  rea- 
soning, that  the  popular  stories  of  elves  and  fairies  were 
just  and  well-grounded?  The  difference;  on  thi  6ne 
liand,  between  such  a  person  and  a  genuine  theist  is  infi- 
^tdy  greater  than  t^iat,  on  the  other,  between  him  and 
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baetbftt  ftbsohlteljexekideft  alliayip.Vl£tetd[l{g«iitpeW«2^4 
And  it  is  a  fdlacj^  Qierelj  from  the  oat^ftl  resemblsuiGe 
pf  aaoies^  iKrithdut  ^nf  tonfcarmity  of  s^casibig^  to  rank 
such  opposite  opinions  under  the  same  deiiotmaation« 

To  any  one^  who  considers  justly  of  the  m^tier^  it  wilt 
kppear;  that  the  gods  of  all  pdlytheists  are  no  better  th^ 
&e  elv^ds  or  fidrieit  of  oui^  anbestorsi  and  merit  as  little 
toy  pibiisi  worship  or  veneration;  These  pretended  re- 
ligionists are  realty  a  kind  of  sitperstitiocis  atheists^  and 
ackaowlege  no  being,  that  torrespdnd  to  our  idea  of  a 
tteity;  No  first  principle  of  mind  of  thought :  Nb  sn^ 
jpreme  gor^etbment  and  adthinistration  i  No  dirine  eon*^ 
trivan<:e  6t  intention  in  the  fabric  of  the  World* 
'  The  Ghikesi:^  when*  their  prayers  are  not  ankwered^ 
beat  th^ir  idols.  The  deities  of  the  La1»lans£rs  sart 
any  large  stOn^  which  they  meet  with  of  ^  extraordunarf 
tiiapef  •  The  Ecrf  tiAi^  mythologists,  in  order  to  ac- 
tount  for  animal  worships  said^  that  the  gods,  pursued  by 
the.  violence  of  earth-born  men,  who  were  their  enemies^ 
Itad  formerly  been  obliged  to  disguise  fhemselvea  tinda: 
the  semblance  of  beasts  t^  The  Cuirirr^  a  nation  in  the 
Lesser  AstA^  resolved  to  admit  no  s^ahge  gods  among 
them^  regularly^  at  certain  seasons^  ass^inble  themselves 
eompletely  atmed>  beat  the  air  witfc  their  lances^  and 
proceed  in  that  manner  to  their  frontiers ;  in  ordef^ 
as  they  said,  to  expel  the  foreign  deities  §.  Not  even 
the  immortal  gods  ^  said  some  Germak  nations  to  C^SA9| 
m-e  a  match /or  the  SuE  vi  |( . 
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*  Pere  U  compte.  f  Regn^rd,  Voiage  de  Laponie. 

I  Diod«  Sic.  lib,  L     Lucian.  de  Sacrificiis.    Ovid  alludes  to  the  same 
tradition,  Metam.  lib.  v.  L  321.    So  also  Manilius,  lib,  iv. 
}  Herodoi.  tib.u "  I  Cses.  Comment,  de.bclk)  OalHop,  Jib.  if^ 
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Many  ills,  says  DioNE  in  Homer  to  Venus  wounded 
by  DiOMEDEy  many  ills,  my  daughter,  have  the  gods 
inflicted  on  men:  And  many  ills,  in  return,  have  men 
inflicted  on  the  gods*.  We  need  but  open  any  plassic 
author  to  meet  with  diese  gross  representations  of  the 
deities ;  and  LoNCiNUsf  with  reason  observes,  that 
such  ideas  ojf  the  divine  nature,  if  literally  taken,  con- 
tsan  a  true  atheism* 

Some  writers  j:  have  been  surprised,  that  the  impieties 
of  Aristophanes  should  have  been  tolerated,  nay  pub- 
licly acted  and  applauded  by  t.he  Athenians;  a  people 
so  superstitious  and  so  jealous  of  the  public  religion,  that, 
at  that  very  time,  they  ^ut  Socrates  to  death  for  his 
imagined  incredulity.  But  these  writers  do  not  consider, 
that  the  ludicrous,  familiar  images,  under  which  the  gods 
are  represented  by  that  comic  poet,  instead  of  appearing 
impious,  were  the  genuine  lights  in  which  the  ancients 
conceived  their  divinities.  What  conduct  can  be  more 
criminal  or  mean,  than  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  Amphi- 
trion  ?  Yet  that  play,  which  represented  his  gallant 
exploits,  was  supposed  so  agreeable  to  him,  that  it  was 
always  acted  in  Rome  by  public  authority,  when  the 
state  was  threatened  with  pestilence,  famine,  or  any  ge- 
neral calamity  $•  The  Romans  supposed,  that,  like 
all  old  letchers,  he  would  be  highly  pleased  with  the  re- 
cital of  his  former  feats  of  prowess  and  vigour,  and  that 
no  topic  was  so  proper,  upon  which  to  flatter  his  vanity. 

The  Lacedemonians,  says  Xenophon||,  always, 
during  war,  put  up  their  petitions  very  early  in  the 
morning,  in  order  to  be  beforehand  with  their  enemies, 
and,  by  being  the  first  solicitors,  pre-engage  the  gods  in 

teas— aasaagesaai  1  ■  i,  \.iJV    ..  i.  ,    ■      '    '       .izum 

■        * 

I  Pere  Brumoy ,  Theatre  det  Grecs;  &  FonteneUe,  Histoire  ^a  Oraxle$> 
.  I  Arnob.  lib.  vii.  I  De  Laced.  Rep. 
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their  fevonr.  We  may  gather  from  SewIcca*,  that  it 
was  usual,  for  the  votaries  in  the  teinple^  to  msdce  inte^ 
rest  with  the  beadle  or  sexton,  that  they  might  have  a 
seat  bear  the  image  of  the  deity,  ici  order  to  be  the  h^ 
heard  in  their  prayers  and  applicatidhs  to  him.  The 
Ttrians,  when  besieged  by  Alexakder,  thrcfv^  chains 
on  the  statue  of  Hercules,  to  prevent  that  deity  &m 
deserting  to  the  enemy  ,t •  Augustus,  having  twice  lost 
his  fleet  by  stoitns,  forbad  NeptukE  to  be^cHrricd  in 
procession  along  with  the  other  gods ;  and  fanded,  t!at 
he  had  sufficiently  revenged  himself  by  that  ezpediient|. 
lifter  Germ  AKrcus*s  death,  the  people  were  so  enraged 
at  their  gods,  that  they  stoned  them  in  their  temples ; 
and  openly  renounced  all  allegiance  to  them  |{. 

To  ascribe  the  origin  and  fabric  of  the  universe  to  ftcse 
imperfect  beings  never  enters  into  the  imagination  of  aiij 
polytheist  or  idolatq:.  Hesiod,  whose  writings,  with 
those  of  Homer,  Contained  the  canonical  system  of  tie 
heathen  5 ;  Hesiod,  I  say,  supposes  gods  and  men  to  have 
sprung  equally  from  the  unknown  powers  of  nature  . 
And  throughout  the  whole  theogony  of  that  author,  PAK- 
bora  is  the  only  instance  of  creation,  or  a  vohintary  pro- 
duction ;  and  she  too  was  formed  by  the  gois  merely 
from  despight  to  Prometheus,  who  had  furnished  men 
with  stolen  fire  from  the  celestial  regions ++.  The  an- 
cient mythologists,  indeed,  seem  throughout  to  hare 
rather  embraced  the  idea  of  generation  than  that  of  crtt- 
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i  Quint.  Curtius,  lib.  iv.  cap.  3.     Diod.  Sk.  lib  xvii. 

t  Suet,  in  vita  Aug.  Cap.  16.  J  Id.  in  vita  Cal.  €$p.  5. 

5  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  Luaxa,    JwpUtrttnfittaiut^de  hutm  Saturn,  t^t. 
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^oir  or  fiffmatiorf;  dud  to  HatiS  tbeiicfe  accoiiiitedfcrthe 
dfigiti  of  this  universe-. 

OVii>,  whb  Kved  in  ar  leailicd  age,  anrf  had'  Been  m« 
sMictei'ljy'  philosoplners  iii  the  principles  df  adivitie  cre- 
ation or  formation  of  the  \>ror1d;  finding,  that  such  arf 
idea  would'  not  agree  with  the  popular  mythology,  which 
he  deliv6rs>  leaires  it^  in  a  ihanner,  *Ioose  and  detached 
from  his  sysrern.  ^isqmsfuit  tile  Deorum*^  Which- 
ever  of  the  gods  it  was,  says  he,  that  dis^pfatefd'  the  chaos^ 
and  introduced  order  into  tfid  universe.  It  cotld  neither 
be  SAttrtcN'  he  kne^,  nor  Jufit'er,  nor  Neptune,  not 
any  of  the  received-  deitiers  of  pagani^nl«  His  theolo- 
gical system  had  taught  hiih  nothing  updh  that  head ; 
and  he  lesives  the  matter  equally  undetermined. 

Dioi^oRUs  SictyLtrst,  Begimrihg  liis  work  with  an 
Cttumeratioti  of  the  most  reasonable /opinions  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  T^orld,  makes  noipiention  of  a  deity  or 
intelligent  mind;  though  it  is-cviflent  from  his  history, 
that  he  was  much  more  prontf  to  superstition  than  to  ir- 
religion.  And  in  another  passage  t,  talking  of  the  Ich- 
THTO!»HAGt,  a  nation  in  IwiiiA,  be  says,  that,  there 
lieing  so  great  diffictdty  in  accop^n ting  for  their  descent, 
we  must  conclude  them  to  be  oBgHgine^^  ^^i^ithoitt  any  be- 

S'nning  of  their  generation,  proparg^tmg  their  race  from 
I  eternity ;  as  some  of  the  pIfy$iologers,  in  treating  of 
the  origin  of  nature,  have  justly  observed.  *'  B&t  in 
**  such  objects  ^s  these,**  adds  the  histbriah,  "which 
*^  exceed  all  honAQ  capacity;  it  ma^T^l  happen,  that 
,  •*  those^  whadiscottrse  the  nlost,- know  the  least;  reach- 
**  ing  a  specious  appearance  of  truth  in  their  reasonings, 
**  while  extremely  wide  of  .the  real  tr^^th  jand  matter  gf 
**  fact." 

•  Mctamorph.  li!^.  i.  1  ja.  f  Ufe.  i.  \  W.  iVij. 
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A  strange  sentiment  in  onreyes,  to  be  embraced  by  k 
professed  and  zealous  reUgionist  * !  But  it  was  merely  by 
accident,  that  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
world  did  ever  in  ancient  times  enter  into  religious  sys^ 
lemsy  or  was  treated  of  by  theologersb  The  philosophers 
alone  made  profession  of  delivering  systems  of  this  kind; 
and  it  was  pretty  late  too  before  these  oethought  them- 
selves of  having  recourse  to  a  mind  or  supreme  intelli- 
gence,  as  the  first  cause  of  all.  So  far  was  it  from  being 
Esteemed  profane  in  those  days  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  things  without  a  deity,  that  Thales^  AfrAXiMENE^ 
HERAGLfTirSy  and  others^  who  embraced  that  system  of 
cosmogony,  past  Unquestioned  j  while  Ak axagoras,  the 
first  undoubted  theist  am<mg  the  philosophers,  was  per- 
haps the  first  that  ever  was  accused  of  atheism  f. 

We  are  told  by  S£XTus£MFiRicust»  that  Epicurus, 
when  a  boy,  reading  with  his  preceptor  these  verses  of 
Hesiod, 

Eldest  of  beings^  chaos  first  ai'ose  4 
Next  earth,  wide«>$tretch'd^  the  seat  of  all: 
The  young  scholar  first  betrayed  his  inquisitive  genios, 
by  asking,  ^nd  cbaes  whence  t  But  was  told  by  his  pre- 
ceptor, that  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  philosophers  for 
a  solution  of  such  questions.  And  from  this  hint  £pi« 
.  curus  left  philology  and  all  other  studies,  in  order  to 
betake  himself  to  that  science^  whence  alone  he  expected 

satisfaction  with  regard  to  these  sublime  subjects^ 

'  ■    ■ 

*  The  same  author,  who  can  thus  account  for  the  origin  of  the  world 
without  a  Deity,  esteenas  h  impious  to  explain,  from  physical  causes,  tke 
common  accidents  of  life,  earthc[nidbe9,  inundati<lbs,  and  tempests ;  and 
devoutly  ascHbes  these  to  the  anger  of  Jupitkk.  or  Nkptunb.  A  plain 
proof,  whence  he  derived  his  ideas  of  religion.  Set  ^lib.  xr.  p.  364. 
Ex  edit.  RnoAoaiANNi. 

t  See  NOTE  [Z7;] 
%  AdTersus  Matbxv*  lib.  izi 
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The  common  people  were  never  likely  to  push  their 
researches  so  far,  or  derive  froip  reasoning  their  systems 
joi  religion ;  when  philologers  and  mythologists,  w^  see» 
scarcely  ever  discovered  so  much  penetration.  And  even 
th^  philosophers^  who  discoursed  of  such  topics,  really 
assented  to  the  grossest  theory,  and  admitted  the  joint 
origin  of  gods  and  men  from  night  and  chaos ;  from  fire^ 
water,  air,  or  whatever  they  estal>lished  to  be  the  ruling 
^mentt 

,  Nor  was  it  only  on  their  first  origin,  that  the  gods 
were  supposed  dependent  on  the  powers  of  nature— 
Throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  existence  they 
were  subjected  to  the  dominion  Qf  f|ite  or  destiny.  Think 
of  tbf  force  of  necessity  ^  say^i  Ao&iF?A  to  the  Rom  AH 
people,  thai  force f  to  which  eyen  the  godx.  f(iusi  submit  *• 
And  the  Younger  Pliny  +,  agreeable  to  this  way  of 
thinking,  tell  us,  that  ^opidst  the  darkness,  horror,  and 
confusion,  which  ensued  upon  the  first  eruption  of  Ve-  , 
suvius,  several  concluded  that  aU  nature  was  going  to 
wreck,  and  that  gpds  and  men^were  peri$^ing  in  on^ 
ciomutnon  ruin* 

-  It  is  great  complaisance,  indeed*  if  we  dignify  with 
the  name  of  religion  such  an  imper&ct  system  of  theolo* 
gy,  and  put  it  on  a  leyel  wiA  later  systems,  which  are 
founded  ojx,  principles  more  just  and  more  sublime.  For 
my  part,  I  can  scarcely  allow  the  principles  ey^  of 
Marcus  Aubjilius,  Plvtakch,  and  some  othe^  Stoics 
zadjicademics^  though  much  more  refined  than  ^e  pagan 
superstition,  to  be  worthy  of  the  honourable  appellation 
of  thtism.  For  if  the  mjrthology  of  the  heathens  resemble 
the  ancient  European  system  of  spiritual  beings,  ex- 
cluding God  and  angels,  and  leaving  only  fairies  and 


^     ^  Pjokts.  HALic.lib.vL  f  Epitt.  lib.  vi. 
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Iprights ;  $,h^  creed  of  these  philosophers,  maj  justly  l>e 
saud  to  ezdude  a  Oeity,  juid  to  leave  ojolj  angels  and 
jEairies. 

Sect.  V.     Various  Forms  ofPotytbmm:  Atttgory^ 

Herb-Worship. 

But  it  is  chieij  our  {^cessiit  bttsiiiess  ;U>  Gopsidfsr  de 
gross  polytheism  of  the  vulgar,  and,  to  trace  all  its  va* 
rious  appearances,  in  the  pcaociples  o£  hunoao  nature, 
whence  thejr  ace  derived. 

Whoever  learns  by  ttrgttfa«tt,^e  i^islence  of  invisi* 
ble  intelligent  power,  nmst  reason  ftom  die  ^dnurabk 
contrivance  of  natural  olijects^  and  Bin&t  3up|>ose  the 
world  to  be  the  workmansiiip  cl  that  |)ivkie  Beings  die 
original  cause  of  all  things*  Sut  tibe  wlg^  palytheisti^ 
^o  far  &om  adtnitting  that  idea,  deifies  every  p^  of  the 
univtfse,  and  conceives  all  ^conspicuous  p^roductions 
of  nature,  to  be  themselves  so  xn^ny  real  divinities.  The 
$un,  moon,  and  stars,  are  all  gods  according  to  his  sys^K 
tern  :  Fountains  are  inhabited  by  nymphs^  ixA  trees  by 
hamadryades:  £ven  monkies,  dogs,  cats,  and  other  ani* 
mals  oftein  become  sacred  in  his  eyes,  an4  strike  him 
with  a  religious  yeneratictk.  And  thas,  however  strong 
mens  propensity  to  believe  invisible,  intelUgent  ppweit 
in  nature,  their  propensity  is  equally  strong  tb  rest  their 
attention  on  sensible,  visible  objects ;  and  in  brd^  to  re-* 
concile  these  opposite  inclinations,  they  are  led  to  umte 
the  invisible  power  with  some  visible  object. 

The  distribution  also  of  distinct  provinces  to  die  scve-* 
ral  deities  is  apt  to  cause  some  allegory,  both  physical 
and  moral,  to  enter  into  the  vulgar  systems  of  polytheism* 
The  god  of  war  will  naturally  be  represented  as  furious, 
cruel,  and  impetuous :  The  god  of  poetry  as  ekgantjl 
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polite,  an4  amiable :  Tbe  god  of  merchandize,  e^ecial- 
Ijr  in  earlj  times,  as  thievish  and  deceitful.  The  alle* 
gories,  supposed  ia  HoM£&  and  other  m7tholo|[ists,  I  ^•- 
low,  have  often  been  so  strained,  that  men  of  sense  are 
9pt  ^ntkel  J  to  reject  them,  and  to  consider  them  as  the 
prodactiqn  morelj  of  the  fancy  and  conceit  of  critics  and 
commentaton^  But  that  allegor  j  really  has  place  in  the 
heathen  njjthology  is  undeniable  eyen  on  the  least  re« 
flection.  Gufio  the  son  of  Venus  ;  the  Muses  the  daugh- 
ters of  memory ;  Pjiovetheus  ^e  wise  brother,  and 
EpiMETHitus  the  foolish  ;  Hygieia,  or  tbe  goddess  oi^ 
health,  descended  from  Esguxafius,  or  the  god  of  phy* 
sic  :  Who  sees  not,  in  these,  and  in  m^ny  other  instances, 
the  plain  traces  of  allegory  ?  When  |i  god  is  supposed 
to  preside  over  any  passion,  event,  or  systeui  pf  actions, 
it  is  almost  unavoidable  to  give  him  a  genealogy,  attri- 
butes, and  adventures,  suitable  to  his  supposed  powers 
and  influence :  and  to  carry  on  that  similitude  and  com- 
parison, which  is  naturally  so  agreeable  to  the  mind  of 
man. 

Allegories,  indeed^  entirely  perfect,  yrc  ought  not  to 
expect  as  the  productions  of  ignorance  and  superstition  \ 
there  being  no  work  of  genius  that  requires  a  nicer  hand, 
or  has  been  more  rarely  executed  with  success.  That 
Fear  and  Tf^ror  axe  the  aon»  of  Mars  Is  just  j  but  why 
"by  Venus  *  ?  ITiat  Harmony  \\  the  daughter  of  Venus 
is  regular  ^  but  why  by  Mars  t  ?  That  Sleefi  is  the  bro- 
ther of  Death  is.  suitable  |  but  why  describe  hini  as  ena- 
moured  of  one  of  the  Graces!  ?  And  since  the  ancient 
^jtholqgists  £^  into  mistakes  so  grosiS  and  palpable,  we 
^SLveno  reason  surely  to  expect  such  refine^  and  long* 
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$pun  allegories,  as  some  have  endeavoured  to  dedaoe 
firom  their  fictions, 

Lucretius  was  plainly  seduced  bj  the  strong  appear- 
ance of  allegory,  which  is  observable  in  the  pagan  fic- 
tions. He  first  addresses  himself  to  Venus,  as  to  that 
generating  power,  which  animates,  renews,  and  beaati- 
fie^  the  universe :  But  is  soon  betrayed  bj  the  mytholo- 
gy into  inpoherencies,  while  he  prays  to  that  allegorical 
personage  to  appease  the  furies  of  her  lover  Mars  :  An 
idea  not  drawn  from  allegory,  but  froni  the  popular  r^' 
ligion,  and  which  Lucretius,  as  an  Efigureak,  could 
not  consistently  admit  of.        '^    ' 

The  deities  of  the  vulgar  are  so  little  superior  to  ha« 
man  creatures,  that,  where  men  are  affected  with  strong 
sentiments  of  veneration  or  gratitude  for  any  hero  or 
public  benefactor,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to 
convert  him  into  a  god,  and  fill  the  heavens,  after  this 
manner,  with  continual  recruits  £rom  among  mankind. 
Most  of  the  divinities  of  the  suicient  world'  are  supposed 
to  have  once  been  men,  and  to  have  been  beholden  for 
iheix  apotheosis  to  the  admiration  and  afiection  of  the 
people.  The  real  history  of  their  adventures,  corrupt- 
ed by  tradition,  and  elevated  by  the  marvellous,  became 

a  plentiful  source  of  fatble ;  especially  in  passing'through 

' .      .  .    •    ' 

the  hands  of  poets,  allegorists,  and  pnests,  who  succes- 
sively improved  upon  the  wbnder  and  astonishment  o( 
the  ignorant  multitude* 

Painters  too  and  sculptors  came  in  for  their  share  of 
profit  in  the  sacred  mysteries ;  and  furnishing  men  ^th 
sensible  representations  of  their  divinities,  whom  they 
clothed  in  human  figures,  gave  great  increase  to  the  pub- 
lic devotion,  and  determined  its  object.  It  was  probab- 
ly for  want  of  these  arts  in  rude  and  barbarous  ages, 
that  men  deified  plants,  animals,  and  even  brute,  unor- 
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ganized  matter  ;  and  rather  than  be  without  a  sensible 
object  of  worship,  affixed  divinity  to  such  ungainly  foirms« 
Could  any  statuary  of  Stria,  in  early  time?|  have  form-- 
ed  a  just  figure  of  Afollo,  the  o^iic  stone,  H^lIooa- 
BALUS,  had  never  become  the  object  of  such  profound 
adorati(Hi,  and  been  received  as  a  representation  of  thiQ 
solar  deity*. 

Stilfo  w^  banished  by  the  CQunpil  pf  AREOFAQUSt 
for  affirming  that  the  Min£RVA  in  the  citadel  was  no 
divinity  ;  but  the  workmanship  of  Phidias,  the  sculp-- 
torf.  What  degree  of  reason  mustt^e  expect  in  the  re-, 
ligious  belief  of  the  vulgar  in  other  nations  ;  when  A«i 
THENiANS  and  Areofaoites  could  entertain  such  gros$ 
conceptions  ? 

These,  then,  are  the  general  principles  of  polytheism, 
founded  in  human  nature,  and  little  or  nothing  depend- 
lent  on  caprice  and  accident.  As  the  causes^' whidti  be* 
stow  happiness  or  misery,  are,  in  general,  very  little 
known  and  very  uncertain,  our  anxious  concern  endea- 
vour^  to  attain  a  determinate  idea  of  thein ;  and  finds  no 
better  expedient  than  to  represent  them  as  intelligent  vo- 
luntary agents,  like  ourselves  ;  cmly  somewhat  superior 
in  power  and  wisdom.  The  limited  influence  of  these 
agents,  and  their  great  proximity  to  human  weakness, 
introduce  the  various  distribution  and  division  of  their 
authority  ;  and  thereby  give  rise  to  allegory.  The  same 
principles  naturally  deify  mortals,  superior  in  power, 
courage,  or  understanding,  and  produce  hero-worship  ; 
together  with  fabulous  history  and  mythological  tra- 

^  HvnoDiAN,  lib.  Vt    Ju  HTEE  Am¥on  IS  represented  by  Cujkrivf 
MM  a  deity  of  the  avne  kind,  lib.  iy.  cap.  7.    The  Akabians  and  PsRSf* 
IIUMTIAN8  adored  also  shapeless  unformed  stones  as  their  deity.    Aa« 
|(0B.  lib.  vi.    So  much  did  their  foUy  exceed  that  of  the  Egtftiak^. 
'  I  Pf px).  Laket.  lib.  il. 
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dltioB^  in  all  its  wild  amd  xmaccoaBtib]^  foonsu  ^A^  s^ 
an  invisible  spiritual  iiitdligenceis  ao.  object  too  reliaiA 
fiMT  Tulgar  ap{Mrehensiop^  mon  oatiu^y  9&x  it  to  some 
sensible  representation;  sucb  a9  eilii«r  the  skore  eonspi* 
cuoas  parts  of  najture^  or  tbe  ftt«itM9«,  boagefi^  tn^  pic-* 
tiicesj,,  which  a  more  refined  age  ibnm  Gif  its  jivkuiiess. 

Almost  all  idolaters,  of  whatemer  age  or  canntpjy  e.o9-^ 
exit,  ia  fl]|e$0  general  prinQ;p!es  aoii  csMcieptiQa;  ;.  aod^ 
even  the  particular  characters  and  provinces^  which  ttiQj 
assign  to  tlieir  ddties»  af  e  not  extrcfipMsly  dkfietent*.  This 
Gr££K  and  Rc^man  trar^ler^  and  conqmr<:«^  wUhpiit 
mncb  difficolty^  fa^^  their  o^ivn  daities.  everTwhare  ; 
and  said,  Tliis  ia  MfJfieuaY,  d»at  Visnw  y  Aia  Mahs,^ 
that  Ne?tune  ;  by  \7hatever  title  the  straage  godst 
might  be  denomiaated*  Xhe  goddess  HfRTiP^  of  eur 
Saxok  ancestors  se^ms  to  be  na  ^ther,.  afC^ording  to  Ta«« 
axvsf^  than  the  Matgr  Tellas^  of  the  K^mak^  \  and 
^  conjecture  was  evident^  just« 

Sect*  VI.     Origin  ^Theism  and' Pofyiheism^ 

4 

The  doctrine  of  one  Snpreine  3>eity,  the  author  of 
nature,  is  very  ancient,  has  spread  itsejf  ^yer  gre^t  and 
populous  nations,  ^and  aincng  them  ha$  lie^  ^pibraced 
by  ail  ranks  and  conditions  of  men :  But  whoeyer  thinks 
that  it  has  owed  its  success  to  the  prevalent  force  o( 
^ose  invincible  reasons,  oa  which  it  is  lUkdojubt^dly 
found^  would  show  himself  little  acquainted  with,  th^ 
ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the  peo|>k,,  and  tfcejy  incu- 
rable prejudices  in  favour  of  their  particular  supersti- 
tions. Even  at  this  day,  and  in  Eurq?^,  adt  any  of 
the  vulgir,  why  he  believes  in  an  Omnipotent  "Creator, 


■'■■■--■■        I  ■     '  /     '  eE=ga. 


*  See  Cjbsar,  of  the  religion,  of  the  Gauls,  dc  ficUo  Gallic©,  lib.  wu 
t  De  MoHbus  Germ* 


9f  ite  wiujd;  be  wBisuiYer  toentioii  the  beftutj^  of  fiac^ 
c^usesy  of  which  he  is  wholly  %norant :  He  will  not 
hold  6ut  his  ha&dy  and  ^id  jou  cQ»tfinp}ate  Ae  $up^« 
9es6  and  Tarietj  of  jomts  in  |ib  ^g^s^  ^heir  hending  aU 
one  Vfoj^  the  coixixterpoiae  which  thfij  ret^e  from  the 
liiitnd)^  the  i|^&n^$s  tipd  fleshy  p^$  of  the  insidp  pf  his 
hand,'  tvith  ail  the  otbex  circumstances  wl^h  render 
thdt  .40«pher  $t  ^  0^e  ttsfii  to  wh^h  it  was  ^estisjed« 
To  the^  ^  hfifs  beeii  loog  aceustom^  i;  and  he;  beholds 
tbcm  with  lis|les0Qe$s  and  unconcern*  He  will  tell  you 
^f  the.  aiidden  atnd  qnexpe(:t^  death  pf  such^a^^one  ^  the 
&11  and  hmiisc  pf  such  another ;  the  cx'^essivt  drought 
of  this  seaaHMi  ^  the  cold  and  tains  of  another.  These 
he  ascribes  to  the  isnmediate  operation  of  Providence : 
And  such  events,  as^  trith  good  reason^rs,  are  the  chief 
di^ouitifis  in  admitting  a  Snptemc  InteUigence,  are  with 
him  the. sole  arguments  for  it. 

Many  theists,  et«n  the  most  zealous  and  refined,  havo 
4emed  Kp^rtituhr  Providence^  zs^  have  asserted,  that 
^e  Sovereign  Mind,  or  first  principle  of  all  things,  ha<* 
y^  fixed  general  laws^  by  which  nature  is  governed* 
gives  free  and  uninterrupted  course  to  these  laws,  wk 
![iisturbs  not,  at  every  turn,  Ae  settled  order  of  events 
hy  particular  volitions.  From  the  beautiful  connection^ 
say  they,  and  rigid  observance  of  established  rules,  we 
draw  Ihe  chief  argument  for  theism ;  and  from  the  same 
principles  are  enabled  to  answer  the  principal  bbjecticos 
gainst  it.  But  so  little  is  this  understood  by  the  geue* 
^lity  of  maiddnd,  that,  wherever  they  observe  any  one 
to  ascribe  all  events  to  natural  causes,  and  to  remove  the 
particular  interposition  of  a  deity,  they  are  apt  to  sus* 
pect  him  of  die  grossest  it^delity.  A  littk  fUnhsophy^ 
aays  Lord  jBacok,  makes  men  atheists:  A  great  dealrs* 
qmcUes  tbem  to  religion*    For  men,  being  taught,  by  su^ 
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pcrstitious  prejudicesy  to  laj  the  stress  <m  a  wrong  pbce  | 
when  that  fails  thtoi>  and  they  discovery  by  a  little  re-» 
flection,  that  the  course  of  naiure  is  regular  and  usim 
form>  their  whole  faith  totters,  and  falls  to  ruin.  But 
being  taught,  by  ipore  reflection,  that  this  rery  regula* 
rity  and  uniformity  is  tlie  strongest  proof  of  design  and 
of  a  Supreme  Intelligence/ they  return  to  that  belief 
which  they  bc^  deserted^  and  they  are  now  able  to  e8« 
tablish  it  on  a  firmer  and  more  durable  foundation. 

Conyulsiciis  in  nature,  disorders,  prodigies,  ourades^ 
though  the  most  oiqx>site  to  the  plan  of  a  wise  superin«* 
tendent,  impress  mankind  with  the  strongest  sentimenta 
of  religion ;  the  causes  of  events  seeming  then  the  most 
unknown  and  \paobountable*  Madness,  fury,  rage,  and 
an  inflamed  ii^^ginatipiij,  tho^igh  th^  ^ink  me^  nearest 
to  the  level  of  \>eastS;i  9re,  for  a  like  reason,  often  suppo* 
sed  to  be  the  only  dispositions  in  whic]|^  we  «aat  havA 
any  immediate  commwication  with  the  Deity^ 

We  may  conclude^  therefore,  upon  thp  whole,  that, 
since  the^  vulgar,  in  nations-  which  have  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  theism,  still  build  it  upon  irr^tiGHnal  and  su- 
perstitious principles,  they  are  neyer  led  i9Jt9  that  opi-< 
nion  by  any  process  of  argu^ient,  but  by  9.  9er;(ain  ^ain 
gf  thinking,  more  suitable  to  their  genius  and  capacity* 

It  may  readily  happen,  in  an  idolatrous  nation,  that 
though  men  admit  the  existence  of  several  limited  dei^es, 
yet  there  is  some  one  God,  whom,  in  a  particular,  man- 
ner, they  make  the  object  of  their  worship  and  adora- 
tion. They  may  either  suppose,  that,  in  the  distribution 
of  power  and  territory  among  the  gods,  their  nation  was: 
subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  particular  deity.;  or, 
i;educing  heavenly  objects  to  the  model  of  things  below, 
they  may  represent  one  god  as  the^  prince  or  supremfe 
magistrate  of  the  rest,  who,  though  of  the  same  ngture^ 


ktiles^them  with  an  aothorily^  like  that  which  an  eattUy 
sovereign  exercises  over  his  subjects  and  vassab.  Whe** 
ther  this  god,  therefore,  be  considered  as  their  peculiar 
patron,  or  as  the  general  sovereign  of  heaven,  his  vota- 
ries will  eadeavour>  by  every  art>  to  insinuate  them- 
selves into  his  favour  ;  and  supposing  him  to  be  pkased^ 
like  themselves  with  praise  and  flattery,  there  isnota'* 
logy  t>r  exaggeration  which  will  be  spared  in  their  ad'- 
dresses  to  him*  In  proportion  as  mens  featB  or  distress 
ses  become  more  urgent^  they  still  invent  new  strains  of 
adulation,;  tod  even  he  who  outdoes  his  predecessor  in 
swelling  up  the  titles  of  his  divinity^  is  sure  to  be  out- 
done by  his  successor  in  newer  and  Qiore  pompous  cpi^ 
thets  of  praise^  Thus  they  proceed ;  till  at  last  they  ar-^ 
rive  at  infinity  itself,  beyond  which  there  is  no  £uiher 
progress  {  And  it  is  well  if^  in  striving  to  get  &rther^ 
and  to  represent  a  magnificent  simplicity^  they  run  not 
into  inex{dicable  mystery,  and  destroy  the  intelligent 
nature  of  their  deity^  on  which  cdone  any  rational  wor- 
ship or  adcMcation  can  be  founded^  While  they  confine 
Uiemselves  to  the  notimi  of  a  perfect  being,  the  Creator 
of  Ae  worlds  they  coincide,  by  chance,  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  reason  and  true  philosophy ;  though  they  are 
guided  to  that  notion,  not  by  reason,  of  which  they  are 
in  a  groat  measure  incapable^  but  by  the  adulation  and 
fears  of  the  most  vulgar  superstition^ 

We  often  find^  amongst  barbarous  nations^  an^  even 
sometimes  amongst  civilized^  that^  when  every  strain  ^t 
flattery  has  been  exhausted  towards  arbitrary  princes, 
when  every  human  quality  has  beeaapplau4ed  to  the  ut- 
most ;  their  sefvil^  courtiers  represent  them,  at  last,  as 
real  divinities^  and  point  them  out  to  the  people  as  ob- 
jects of  adoration.  How  mueh  more  natural,  therefore, 
is  it^  that  a  limited  deity^  who  at  first  is  supposed  only 
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t!ic  immediate  atithor  of  the  parHcuTar  goods  add  iSSi 
in  life,  should  in  the  end  be  represented  as  sovereign 
tnaker  and  mo£f!er  of  the  universe  ? 

Even  where  thik  hotibtt  of  a  Supreme  Deity  h  al- 
Teadj  estaBlidhtd  ;  though  it  otight  nateraiBy  to  lessen 
every  other  worship,  and  abase  every  object  of  r%ve- 
xence,  yet  if  a  nation  has  etitexl&indc!  the  opinion  of  i 
subordinate  tutelar  divinity,  saint,  or  angel ;  their  wd^ 
tb^sses  to  that  being  gradually  rise  <cp6a  thc^,  anif  e&« 
troach  on  the  idoration  due  tt>  Sieif  ^s^reme  deity^ 
The  Virgin  Mary,  ere  liheckcd  byflie  rcfbrmationvhai 
proceeded^  froin  being  ^rtierely  k  good  woman,  to  nvitp 
xhany  attributes  ot*thc  Almighty:  God  and  St  i^iClBO- 
XAS  go  hand  m  hand,  in  all  the  prayers  smd  j^i^tr^ns  of 
the  Muscovites. 

Thus  the  deity^  who,  6t)rii  love^  cdnVerteS  feaiseBE" 
Into  a  bull^  in  order  to  catty  otf  EtJROTA ;  and  who^ 
from  ambition,  dethroned  his  father^  SAXtrtti?',  became 
the  OrriMtTs  MAiiMtrs  of  the  heathens.  Tfhiis^  th* 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac>  and  Jaco%  betake  ttie  stt- 
pteme  deity  or  Jehovah  of  the  Jfet^s. 

The  Jacobins,  who  denied  the  imihaculate  cbneep- 
tion,  "hwt  cWr  been  vfcry  utihappy  in  "kheir  doctrincf, 
even  though  polftical  reasons  hav6  kept  th6  RoMt^it 
fchurch  from  Condemning  it.  The  CoRfaELi^RS  have  run 
^way  with  all  the  ]^ptilarity.  -  But  in'^he  fifteetith  cen- 
tniry/as  we  le^m  frbm  BotrLAYNViLtiEils*,  an  Italiaw 
Cordelier  fttaintained,  iJialv  duiing  the  three  days,  when 
Cnferst  was  interred, tfafe  hy^static  tlnion  was  diseolved, 
and  that  his  humisin  nature  was  iibt  a  proper  object  of 
adoration,  duting  that  period-  Without  ihd  art  of  di- 
vination, one  might  fotetfel,  that  so  gfoss  and  impious  a 
blasphemy  tnauld  not  feil  to  be  anathematized  by  the 

*  Hutoire  abregee,  p.  499. 
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^ople.  it  tvsis  the  occasiott  of  great  insults  on  tbe  part 
of  the  Jacobiks;  who  now  got  some  recompence  for 
their  misfortunes  in  the  war  about  the  immaculate  con- 
ception. 

Rather  than  relinquish  this  propenisity  to  adulation^ 
religit^nists^  in  all  ages,  have  inrolved  themselves  in  the 
greateiit  absticndhies  and  contradictions* 

HoilEli,  in  one  passage,  caSs  OcEAnrus  ted  TIetbts 

*  i3te  original  parents  of  all  things,  conformahlj  to  th^ 
^silafafished  mjrthologjr  and  tradition  of  the  Gr££XB  : 
ITet,  &  other  passages,  he  could  not  forbear  compU^ 
menting  JtJ^iTER,  the  reigning- deity,  with  fhatnoagni- 
ficent  appellation ;  and  accordingly  denominates  him  the 
father  of  gods  and  men.  He  forget*  that  every  temple, 
evety  street,  was  full  of  the  ancestors,  uncles,  brothers, 
And  sbters  of  this  Jo^iter  ;  who  w^s  in  reality  nothing 
but  an  upstart  parricide  and  usurper.  A  Hke  contnadic'- 
ticm  is  observable  in  Hesiod  ;  and  is  ^  tnuch  the  less 
excusable,  as  his  professed  intention  was  to  deliver  a 
true  genealogy  of  the  gods. 

Were  there  a  religion  (and  we  may  suspect  Mahome* 
tanism  of  this  inconsistence),  which  sometimes  painted 
the  l>eity  in  the  most  sublime  colours  as  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth  \  sometimes  degraded  him  ne«irly  to  a 
i^vel  with  human  creatures  in  his  powers  and  faculties; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  ascribed  to  him  suitable  infir- 
tiiities,  passions,  and  p:lrtialities  of  the  moral  kind : 
That  reKgion,  ^fier  it  was  extinct,  would  ab6  be  cited 
-  as  an  instance  of  those  contradictions  which  arise  from 
tite  gross,  vulgar,  natural  conceptions  of  itianki&d,  op^ 

*  po^ed  to  their  continual  propensity  towjtrds  flattery  and 
exaggeration.      Nothing    indeed  would    prove   more 

'  strongly  the  divine  origin  of  any  religion,  than  to  find 
(and  happily  this  is  the  ca'Sewith  Christianity)  that  it 
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is  free  froiH  a  contradiction  so  incident  to  human  na- 
tiire* 


Sect.  VII;     Cot^matidn  of  tits  Doctrine. 

'     .     •  '        ... 

It  appears  certain,  that,  though  Che  original  notions 

bf  the  vulgar  represent  the  Divinity  as  a  limited  being, 
and  bpnsidet  hixH  only  lis  the  particular  caus6  of  health 
or  sickness ;  plenty  or  want }  prosperi^  or  adversity ; 
yet  when  more  magnificent  ideas  are  urged  upon  themy 
^  they  esteem  it  dangerous  to  refii^  their  assent*.  Will  joo 
.  say,  that  your  deity  is  finite  and  bounded  in  his  perfec- 
tions i  may  be  overcome  by  a  greater  forte ;  is  subject 
to  human  passions^  pains,  and  infinnities  $  has  a  begin- 
nings and  may  have  an  end  ?  This  they  dare  not  a£5rm ; 
but  thinking  it  safest  to  comply  ^dth  th6  highet  eaco- 
miumSy  they  endeavour,  by  an  affected  ravishment  and 
devotion,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  him;  A$  a  con- 
firmation of  this,  we  may  observci  that  the  assent  of  the 
vulgar  is,  in  this  case,  merely  verbal^  and  that  they  sie 
,  incapable  of  conceiving  those  sublime  qualities  which 
they  seemingly  attribute  to  the  Deity.  Their  real  idea 
bf  him,  notwithstanding  their  pompous  language^  is  still 
as  poor  and  frivolous  as  ever* 

That  original  intelligence,  say  the  MagIANS,  who  is 
the  first  principle  of  all  things,  discovers  himseif  immt' 
diately  to  the  mind  and  understanding  alone  ^  but  has 
placed  the  sun  as  his  image  in  the  visible  universe  \  and 
when  that  bright  luminary  diffuses  its  beams  over  the 
earth  and  the  firmament,  it  is  a  faint  copy  of  the  gloij 
which  resides  in  the  higher  heavens.  If  you  wodd 
escape  the  displeasure  of  this  Divine  Being,  you  must 
be  careful  never  to  set  your  bare  foot  upon  the  ground, 
nor  spit  into  a  fire,  nor  throw  any  water  upon  it,  e7en 


t       '     .  ••      •■    . 

Uiough  it  were  consuming  a  whole  city  *.     Who  can 

express  the  perfections  of  the  Almighty  ?  say  the  Ma- 
hometans: £^en  the  noblest  of  his  Wotks^  if  coinpltred 
to  him;  are  but  dust  and  tubbish;  Hoisr  muth  mora 
must  human  conception  fall  shott  of  his  infinite  perfec- 
tionS  ?  His  kmile  stoid  favour  tedder  men  for  €ver  hap- 
py ;  and  to  obtain  it  for  y5ur  children;  the  best  method 
is  to  cut  6ft  frbm  them^  tvhlle  Infants^  a  little  bit  of  skin^ 
about  half  tlie!  breadth  df  a  fdrthing«  Tkke  two  bits  of 
dothf;  say  thi^  Romari  Cdthdlics^  kbout  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half  square,  join  them  by  the  corndi's  with 
two  Strings  6^  piecesi  of  tape  about  sixteen  inches  long; 
throw  this  ovel:  ydut  head,  and  make  one  of  the  bits  of 
cloth  li6  VLp6n  jcnSt  bredstj  slnd  the  other  lipon  ybiir 
back,  keeping  thenl  n^xt  yout  skin  i  There  is  not  a 
better  secret  fot  r^cdtnmending  yourself  to  that  Infinite 
Being,  who  exists  frbm  eternity  to  eternity. 

The  Getes,  commonly  called  iitimbrtal,  from  thcit 
^ady  belief  of  thfe  s6ul'&  immortality^  wer^  genuine 
theist$  and  tmitafiain^.  Theiy  affirmed  Zamolxis,  theif 
deity,  to  be  the  only  tnJe  god ;  and  asserted  the  worship 
of  all  other  nation^  to  b^  addr^s^d  to  mere  fictions  and 
chinieras;  But  were  ihdr  religious  ptinciple^  any  more 
refined,  oti  account  of  these  magnificent  pretensions  ? 
Evfety  fifth  year  they  sdcrifitied  k  human  victim>  whom 
thfey  sent  aS  a  messenger  to  their  d^ity^  in  order  to  in- 
form him  of  their  wants  and  necessities.  And  when  it' 
thundered;  they  were  so  provoked,  that^  in  order  to  re- 
turn the  defiance,  they  let  fly  arrows  at  him,  and  decli- 
ned not  the  combat  as  unequal.  Such  at  least  is  the  ac- 
edunt  which  Herodotus  give^  of  the  theism  of  the  im« 
mortal  &et£s  %* 


*  Hrot  de  Rdig.  'veterumPcRS^auM. 

f  CaHcd  the  Scapulaire.  t  Lib.  iT. 
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Sect.  VIIL  Flux  and  Reflux  of  Polytheism  and  Tbeisnff 

It  isTemarkabk,  that  the  principles  of  rdlgum  lutve 
i  kind  of  flux  aad  rtAux  ia  <&e  human  auiuly  and  that 
men  have  ft  natural  tendei^j  to  riae  from  idolatry  to 
thdsra^  9nd  to  abk  again  from  theism  into  idolatry. 
init  vulgar,  that  is,  indeed,  all  mankind,  a  few  except* 
cd,  being  ign(»rant  aad  iminstructed,  never  elevate  tfaeir 
contemplation  to  the  heayens,  or  penetrate  bj  their  dis- 
positions into  the  secret  structure  of  vegetable  or  ani« 
msl  bodies  i  so  far  as  to  discover  a  Supreme  Mind  or 
Original  Providence,  which  bestowed  order  cm  ev«fy 
part  gI  nature.     They  consido'  these  admiraUe  works 
in  a  'mare  confined  and  selfish  view  ;  and  finding  tlieir 
^ym  h^piness  and  misery  to  depend  on  the  secret  is^ 
flttttioe  Mid  unforeseen  concurrence  of  external  objects^ 
they  regard,  with  perpetual  attention,  the  uninown  causes 
li^hteh  govem  all  these  natural  events,  and  ^dislribato 
pleasure  and  p^in,  good  and  ill,  by  their  powerful^  bnl 
silent  operation.    Tlie  unknown  causes  ^e  stUl  aj^eal-c 
ed  to  on  every  emerg^ice  ^  and  in  this  geaeral  appear* 
aace  or  confused  imi^e,  are  the  perpetual  ol^ects  of  hih- 
man  hc^s  and  fears,  wiabes  and  apprehensions.     By 
degrees^  the  active  imaginntion  of  men,  uneasy  in  diis 
abslxact  eoiaGepdon  of  objects,  about  which  i|  i$  inces** 
santly  employed,  begins  to  ttender  them  more  paittcafar# 
and  to  clothe  them  in  shftpes  more  sinitable  to  its  natural 
comprehension.     It  represents  them  to  be  senable^  in-* 
teUigent  beings,  like  mankind  j  actuated  by  love  and 
hatred,  and  flexible  by  gifts^  and  entreaties,,  by  prayer» 
and  sacrifioes.^     Hence  the  origin  of  religion:    And 
hence  the  origin  of  idolatry  of  polytheism. 

But  the  same  anxious  concern  far  hap|miess,  wkich 
kgets  the  idea  of  these  invisible  intelligent  powers,  al« 
lows  not  mankind  to  remain  long  in  the  first  simple  con* 


eeption  of  them ;  fts  powerful  but  limited  bdnga  3  mas-* 
ters  of  bumim  fate,  but  slaves  to  destiny  and  the  coitrse 
of  nature*  Mens  exaggerated  praises  and  GompUmeoia 
atiU  swell  their  idea  upon  them ;  and  elevating  ^ir  dei'* 
lies  to  the  utmost  bounds.of  perfection,  at  last  beget  th& 
attributes  of  unit  j  and  in&utj^  simplicity  and  qorituali^ 
ij*  Such  refined  ideas,  beioig  somewhs^t  disproportion^' 
td  to  vulgar  comprehensi^,  remain  not  long  in  their  q« 
riginal  purity ;  but  require'to  be  supported  bj  the  notion 
of  inferior  mediators  or  subordinate  agents,  which  inter- 
pose between  mankind  and  their  supreme  deitj.  These 
demigods  or  middle  beings^  partaking  more  of  human 
nature,  and  being  more  familiar  to  us,  become  the  chief 
objects  of  devotion,  and  gradually  recal  that  idolatry, 
which  bad  been  formerly  banished  by  the  ardent  prayers 
and  panegyrics  of  timorous  and  indigent  mortals.  Bui 
ns  these  idolatrous  religions  ftU  every  day  into  grosser 
iBid  more^  vulgar  conceptions,  they  at  last  destroy  them* 
sdves,  and,  by  the  vile  representations  which  they  fom^ 
•f  their  deities,  make  the  tide  turn  again  towards  theism* 
But  so  great  is  the  propensity,  in  this  alternate  revolu* 
lion  of  human  sentio^ents»  to  return  back  to  idolatry, 
tlint  the  iKtmost  precaution  is  not  able  efiectsaUy  to  pre# 
vent  it.  And  of  tbis«  some  theists,  pertieularly  the 
Jews  a<id  Mauomcta^s^  have  be^  sensible;  aa^ap* 
pears  by  their  banishing  all  tke  arts  of  statuary  and  paints 
ing,  and  not  allowing  ^tbe  represantation%  ^en  of  hu* 
nan ilgures,  to  be  taken  by  marble  or  colours;  left  tha 
cotmUQa  infirmity  of  mankind  should  thence  ffoiaet 
idolairy^  The  fetble  a^^r^iensiona  of  men  jfiAvtnot  b# 
wtisfied  with  u<^eeivinjg  th«r  df ity  as  a  puie  ^forit  aud^' 
perfect  intelligence ;  ai^  yet  |hair  natural  teTf ors  keef 
#iem  from  imputing  to  hi^  t^  least  shadoyr  of  limita^ 
tion  and  im^t^ectioo*     They  fluctu^  WM^^  ^^^'^'^'^ 
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opposite  sentiments*  The  same  infirmity  still  drags 
tiiem  doWhwardSy  from  an  omnipotent  and  spiiituat 
Deitj  to  a  limited  and  corporeal  one,  and  from  a  cor-> 
poreal  and  limited  deity  to  a  statue  or  visible  represent 
tadon.  The  same  endeavour  at  elevation  still  pushes 
them  upwards,  from  the  statue  or  material  image  to  the 
invisible  power  $  and  from  the  invisible  power  to  an  m» 
finitely  perfect  Deity,  the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the 
universe. 

Sect.  IX.     Comparison  of  these  ReKgions^  with  regard 
to  Persecution  and  Toleration* 

Polytheism,  or  idola^ons  worship,  being  founded  en- 
tirely in  vulgar  traditions,  is  liable  to  this  great  incon* 
trenience,  that  any  practice  or  opinion,  however  barbae 
tons  or  corrupted,  may  be  authorised  by  it ;  and  fu& 
scope  is  given  for  knavery  to  impose  on  credulity,  till 
4&orals  and  humanity  be  expelled  the  religious,  systems 
of  mankind.  At  the  same  time,  idolatry  is  attended  with 
this  evident  advantage^  that,  by  limiting  the  powers  and 
functions  of  its  deities^  it  naturally  admits  die  gods  of  o* 
ther  sects  and  nations  to  a  share  of  divinity,and  renders  aU 
the  various  deifies,  as  well  as  rites,  ceremonies,  or  tra- 
ditions, compatible  with  each  other.*.  Theism  is  oppo- 
site both  in  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  As  that 
system  supposes  one  sole  deity,  the  perfection  of  reason 
and  goodness,  it  should^  if  justly  prosecuted,  banish  eve- 
ry thing  frivolous,  unreaspnalUe,  6r  inhuman  from  re- 
ligious ii^orship^  and  set  before  men  the  most  illustrious 
lexample,  as  w^  as  the  ifiost  commanding  motives,  of 
^stice  and  benevolence.  Thfse  mighty  advantages  are 
inot  indeed  over-balane^  (for  that  is  not  possible),  but 
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somewhat  diminished,  hj  inconveniencieSj  which  arise 
from  the  vices  and  prejudices  of  mankind.  While  one 
sole  object  of  devotion  is  acknowledged,  the  worship  of 
other  deities  is  regarded  as  absurd  and  impious.  Nay^ 
this  unitj  of  object  seems  naturally  to  require  the  uni- 
ty of  faith  and  ceremonies,  and  Aimishes  designing  men 
with  a  pretence  for  representing  their*  adversaries  as  pro* 
fane,  and  the  objects  of  Divine  as  well  as  human  ven« 
geance.  For  as  each  sect  is  positive  that  its  own  faith 
and  worship  are  entirely  acceptably  to  the  Deity,  and  as 
ao  one  can  conceive,  that  the  sanae  being  should  be  plea- 
sed with  different  and  opposite  rites  wd  principles;  the 
several  sects  fall  naturally  into  animosity,  and  mutually 
discharge  on  each  other  that  sacred  zeal  and  rancour, 
the  most  furious  and  implacable  of  all  human  passions. 
The  tolerating  spirit  of  idolaters,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  is  very  obvious  to  any  one,  who  is  the 
least  conversant  in  the  writings  of  historians  or  travellers. 
When  the  oracle  of  Delphi  was  asked,  what  rites  or 
worship  was  most  acceptable  to  the  gods  ?  Those  which 
are  legally  established  in  each  city,  replied  the  oracle*. 
Even  priests,  in  those  ages,  could,  it  seems,  allow  sal- 
vation to  those  of  a  diiFerent  communion ,  The  Ro  M  ans 
commonly  adopted  the  gods  of  the  conquered  people  $ 
and  never  disputed  the  attributes  of  those  local  and  na« 
tional  deities,  in  whose  territories  they  resided.  The^ 
religious  wars  and  persecutions  of  the  Egyptian  idola- 
ters are  indeed  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  but  are  account- 
ed for  by  ancient  authors  from  reasons  singular  and  re- 
markable. Different  species  of  animals  were  the  deities 
of  the  different  sects  among  the  Egyptians  ;  and  the 
deities  being  in  continual  war^  engaged  their  votaries  in 
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the  saute  contention.  The  worshippers  of  dog$  couhl 
not  long  remain  in  peace  with  the  adorers  of  cats  or 
wolves  *f  Sot  where  that  reason  took  not  plage^  the 
Egtptiav  $uperstitioa  was  not  so  incompatible  aa  is 
conunonlj  imagined;  since  we  learn  from  HcaoDOTusf » 
that  veiy  large  contcibtttions  were  given  hj  Amasis  to* 
wards  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Deuhx. 

The  intc^rance  of  almost  all  religions,  which  hay^ 
maintained  the  tmky  of  God^  is  lis  remarkable  as  the 
eontrar^  princ:iple  of  poljtbeists.  Th^  implacable  nar- 
row spirit  of  the  Jews  is  well  known.  Mahometak-' 
ISM  set  out  with  still  more  bloodj  principles ;  and  even 
to  this  dajy  deals  out  damnation,  though  not  fire  and 
faggot,  to  aU  other  sects*  And  if,  among  Csristians,^ 
the  English  and^  Dutch  have  embraced  the  principles 
of  toleration,  this  singularitj  has  proceeded  from  the; 
steady  resolution  of  the  civil  mtgistrate,  in  opposition  ta 
the  continued  efforts  of  priests  tnd  bigots. 

The  disciples  of  Zoroastsr  shut  the  doors  p{  heaycaBi 
against  all  but  the  Magiaks  {•  Npthing  <could  moi)e 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  PersiaK  qoiiquestSj^  than  the 
furious  zeal  of  that  nation  against  th^  temples  and  ima^ 
ges  of  the  Greeks.  And  after  the  oyerthrow  of  that 
empire  we  find  AlexanDer^ss  a  poljth^ist^  ipome^atet 
ly  re-establishiag  the  worsbip'  of  the  BABTt<>|?iAKs, 
wMch  their  former  princes,  as  monotheists,  bad  carefiiW 
ly  abolished  } .  Even  the  blind  and  devoted  atfachmenl 
€£  that  conqueror  to  the  Greek  superstition  hindered 
not  but  he  himself  sacrificed  according  to  the  BabtloK* 
asH  rites  and  ceremonies  j|. 


*  Plutarcfi.  de  hid.  &  Osiride.  |  Lib.  xi.  sub  fifiC 

t  Hyde  dc  Rclig.  vet  Pcrsarumu 

}  Arrian.  de  Exped.  lib.  iiL    II  lib.  «i1.  t  I^  im 
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So  aoekible  is  polytheisBH^  that  the  utAios^  Swrctmsi 
and  smtipathy,  which  it  meets  with  m  M  opposite  reE# 
gion,  is  scarcely  able  to  disgust  i^  tOki  keep  it  at  »  ^9^ 
tance.  Augustus  praised  extremely  the  reserve  pf  lus 
grandson,  Caius  C^sar,  when  this  latter  prince^  passing 
by  Jerusalsm,  deigned  not  to  sacrifice  according  to  the 
Jewish  law^  But  for  what  reason  did  Augustus  so 
Uiuch  api^rove  of  this  conduct  ?  Ckily  because  that  rdi- 
gion  was  by  th^  Pagahs  esteemed  ignoble  and  barbae 


rous*» 


I  m^j  venture  to  afiurm,  that  few  corruptions  of  ido«> 
latry  and  polytheism  are  mor^  pernicious  t&  society  tfa^ 
this  corruption  of  theism  f^  when  c^rri^  to  the  utmost 
height.  The  human  sacrifices  of  the  Carthaginians, 
Mexicans,  and  many  barbarous  nations  ti  scarcely  ,ex?> 
ceed  the  inquisition  and  persecutioiis  o£  Ros|^  and  Ma« 
X>Rio.  For  be^des^  that  the  efiui^on  pf  Mood  may  not 
be  so  great  in  the  former  case  as  iu  the  latter  if  besides 
this,  I  say,  the  human  victinis,  being  chosen  by  lot,  or 
by  some  exterior  signs,  affect  not,  in  so  considerable  a 
degree,  the  rest  of  the  society.  Whereasvirtue,  know- 
ledge, love  aS  liberty,  are  the  qualities,,  which  call  down 
the  fatal  vengeance  of  inquisitors ;  and  when  expelled, 
leave  the  society  in  the  most  shameful  ignonance,  corrup- 
tion, and  bondage.  The  illegal  murder  of  one  man  by 
a  f^rant  is  move  pernicious  than  thq  deadi  of  a  thousand 
by  pestilence,  famine^  or  any  undisdnguishmg  calamity. 

In  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Aricxa  near  Rome,  who 
ever  smrdtered  die  present  priest,  was  legally  entitled  to 
be  installed  bis  successor  $•  A  very  singulary  institution  ! 


4r  SuetoD.  in  tiU  Aug.  c.  93.  f  Corrufsh  o^i'mi  ^esdrntu 
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For,  however  barbarous  and  bloody  the  common  siipar* 
stitions  often  are  to  the  lait j,  thej  usually  turn  to  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  order* 


Sect.  X*     ^ji/£  regard  to  Courage  or  jlbasement^ 

«  •  • 

From  the  comparison  of  theism  and  idolatry,  we  may 
form  some  other  observations,  which  will  also  confim) 
the  vulgar  observation,  that  the  corruption  of  the  best 
things  gives  rise  to  the  worst. 

Where  the  Deity  is  represented  as  infinitely  superio» 
to  mankind,  this  belief,  though  altogether  just,  is  apt, 
when  joined  with  superstitious  terras,  to  sink  the  hu- 
man mind  into  the  lowest  submission  and  abasement,  and 
to  represent  the  monkish  virtues  of  morti^cation,  pe* 
nancCy  humility,  and  passive  sufiering,  as  the  only  qua. 
lities  which  are  acceptable  to  him*  But  where  the  gods 
are  conceived  to  b<^  only  a  little  superior  to  mankind, 
and  to  have  been,  many  of- them,  advanced  from  that  in- 
ferior  rank,  we  are  more  at  pur  ease  in  our  addresses  to 
them,  and  may  even,  without  profaneness,  aspire  some- 
times to  a  rivalship  and  emulajtion  pf  them.  Hence  ac- 
tivity, spirit,  courage,  magnanimity,  love  of  liberty,  and 
all  the  virtues  which  aggran^iz^e.  a  peoplp. 

The  heroes  in  paganism  correspond  exacUy  to  the 
saints  in  pppeiry  apd  holy  deryises  in  Mahometanisw. 
The  place  of  Herculus,  Theseus,  Hector,  Romulus, 
is  now  supplied  by  DoMiific,  Francis,  Anxhont, 
and  Benedict.  Instead  of  the  destructi6n  of  monsters, 
^e  subduing  of^yrants,  the  defence  of  our  ns^ve  coun- 
try; whippings. and  fastings,  cowardice  and  humility, 
abject  submission  and  slavish  obedience,  are  become  th^ 
means  of  obtaining  celestial  honours  among  mankind. 
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*  One  great  iBcitement  to  the  pious  Alexakper  in  his 
warlike  expeditions  was  his  rivalship  of  Hercules  and 
Bacchus,  whom  he  justly  pretended  to  have  excelled**^. 
BRASiDASy  that  generous  and  noble  Spartan,  after  fal- 
ling in  battle,  had  heroic  honours  paid  him  by  the  in<< 
habitants  of  Amfhipolis,  whose  defence  he  had  embra- 
cedf.  And  in  general,  all  founders  of  states  and  colo- 
nies among  the  Greeks  were  raised  to  this  inferior 
rank  of  divinity,  by  those  who  reaped  the  benefit  of 
their  labours* 

This  gave  rise  to  the  observation  of  MACHiAVEi»tf 
tiiat  the  doctrines  of  the  Caristian  religion,  meanihg 
the  Catholic  (for  he  knew  no  other),  which  recommend 
only  passive  courage  and  suffering,  had  subdued  the  spirit 
^f  mankind,  and  had  fitted  them  for  slavery  and  subjec- 
tion.  An  observation,  which  would  certainly  be  just, 
were  there  not  many  other  circumstances  in  human  socie- 
ty which  controul  the  gen'us  and  character  of  a  religion. 

-  Brasibas  seized  a  mouse,  and  being  bit  by  it,  let  it 
go.  There  is  nothing  so  contemptible,  said  he,  but  what 
may  he  safe,  if  it  has  but  courage  to  defend  itself \*  Bel- 
XARMiHE  patiently  and  humbly  allowed  the  fleas  and 
other  odious  vermin  to  prey  upon  him*  We  shall  have 
heaven,  said  he,  to  reward  us  for  our  sufferings :  But 
these  poor  creatures  have  nothing  but  the  enjoyment  of  the 
jpresent  life  || .  Such  diiFeren^ce  is  there  between  the 
aiaxims  of  a  Greek  hero  and  a  Catholic  saint. 

Sect.  XI.     With  regard  to  Reason  or  Absurdity, 

'  Here  is  another  observation  to  the  same  purpose,  an4 
anew  proof  that  the  corruption  of  the  best  things  begets 


#  Arrian  passim.  f  Thuqrd  lib.  v.  }  Diaconi,  lib.  vi 

}  Plut.Apopth.  II  Bayie,  Article  Bellakmini. 
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the  worst.  If  we  ^^aaadaey  wiAm^  pfejudke^  the  «u 
cient  heathen  m jtbelogj,  as  cenlaine^  in  the  poets,  w% 
shaQ  not  diseoTer  in  it  9|bj  such  manstroiis  ahsurditj,  ae 
we  maj  at  first  be  apt  to  sQiprebeDd*  Wbexe  iathedif^ 
ficolty  in  coneeiviiig,  that  the  same  powers  or  prind^ 
ples^  whatever  they  wore^  whicli  iemed  this  insiUe 
wotU,  men  and  animals^  prodnced  also  a  species  of  intel^ 
Kgent  creatures,  of  more  refined  sobstance  and  gveater 
anthoritj  than  the  rfst  ?  Th^  these  creatmea  niaj  be 
capricious,  revengeful,  passionate,  voluptuous;  is  easily 
conceived ;  nor  is  aaj  circmnstance  more  apt,  amon^ 
oursebreSy  to  engfader  such  vi^s,  than  the  licence  of  ab^ 
sdiute  authoritjf  And  in  shorty  the  whole  mytbologi- 
pal  system  ^  so  natural,  that,  in  the  vast  variety  of  pla* 
nets  and  wcurlds,  contained  in  this  universe,  it  aeema 
mcMre  than  probable,  that^  somewhere  €»r  other,  it  ia 
really  carried  into  execution^ 

The  chief  objection  to  it  with  regard  to  this  planet,, 
is,  that  it  is  not  ascertained  by  any  just  reaspn  or  aratho* 
iity*  The  ancien^  tradition,  insisted  on  by  heathen 
priests  and  theologers^  is  but  a  weak  foundation  ;  an^ 
transmitted  ako  such  a  number  of  contradictory  teports^. 
supported,  all  of  theai),  by  ^qual  authori^^  that  it  be* 
0ame  absolutely  impo$8iUe  tQ  fix  9,  preference  amongsl 
tiiem.  A  few  volum^  therefore,  mnst  eontain  aiD  the 
pdbmical  writings  of  pagan  priest; ;  An^  thdr  whole 
theology  must  eao^isl  more  of  traditional  $tofies  and  so* 
persfiiious  ^ractit^e^  than  of  i>ht}o$ophi^  argument  and 
contlfevctsy. 

But  where  theism  forms  the  fundamental  principle  of 
any  popular  religion,  that  tenet  is  so  ccmformable  tea 
sound  reason,  that  philosophy  is  apt  to  incorporate  itsdf 
with  such  a  system  of  theology.  And  if  the  other  dog- 
mas^-that  system  be  contained  in  a  sacred  book^  such 
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fB  the  Alcofan^^  or  be  determined  by  any  visible  aittiio^ 
jtty,like  that  of  the  RoMAif  pontiiF,  speculatiTe  reasaner^ 
IMtarally  carry  on  their  assen^  and  embrace  z  theory^ 
IMrldch  has  lieen  instiUed  into  them  by  their  earliest  edit*., 
catioti,  and  which  also  possesses  SQiue  d^gr^ne  of  consist-- 
«aoe  and  ^nifioraiity^  But  aa  th<se  appearances  are 
Stife^  aQ  <f  f^bciiii^  10  fMrotne  deceitfol^  philosophy  i^ill 
aoon  find  herself  rery  tjnc^aally  yoked  with  her  nipw  as* 
aociate ;  atid  inatead  <^f  regulating  ^^h  prin^ple^  as  they 
advance  together^  $h«  is  at  ev^ery  torn  penr^ted  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  superstition*  For  besides  ^b^  iinavoid* 
^le  ineoheienees^whic^iimt^t  be  reconciled  andstdjusted; 
one  may  safely  affirm,  that  all  popul^  theology,  ei^seci* 
ally  the  scholastic,  has  a  kind  of  appetite  for  absurdity 
and  contradiction.  ]f  that  theology  went  not  beyond 
reason  and  common  sense,  her  doctrines  would  appear 
too  easy  and  familiar.  Amazement  must  of  necessity 
be  raised :  Mystery  affected :  Darkness  and  obscuritj. 
sought  afiter:  And  a  foundatiott  of  merit  afforded  to  tha 
devout  votaries,  who  desire  an  opportunity  of  subduing 
their  rebellious  reason,  by  the  belief  of  the  most  uliin^ 
telligible  sophisms. 

Ecclesiastical  history  sufficiently  confirms  these  reflec^ 
tions*  When  a  controversy  is  started,  some  people  al« 
ways  pretend  with  certainty  to  foretel  the  issue.  Which^ 
ever  opinion,  say  they,  is  most  contrary  to  plain  sense  is 
sure  to  prevail ;  even  where  the  general  interest  of  the 
system  requires  not  that  decision.  *  Though  the  reprpacH 
of  her^y  may,  for  some  time,  be  bandied  about  among 
the  disputants,  it  always  rests  at  last  oii  the  side  of  ^ea« 
iQon*  Any  one,  it  is  pretended,  that  has  but  kaming 
enough  of  this  kind  to  know  the  definxticm  of  A&iak, 
Pelagian,  Erastiax,  Socikiak,  Sabxllzan,  £imr« 

It 
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Protestant,  whose  fate  is  yet  uncertain,  unll  be  eon* 
vinced  of  the  tmth  of  this  observatioQ.  It  is  thus  a 
system  becomes  more  absurd  in  the  end,  merely  from  its 
being  reasonable  and  philosophical  in  the  beginning. 

To  oppose  the  torrent  of  scholastic  religion  by  such 
feeble  maxims  as  these,  that  it  is  iv^asnffkfor  the  same 
thingy  to  be  and  not  to  be,  that  the  wboie  is  greater  than 
a  party  that  two  and  three  make  Jive  ;  i$  pretending  to 
stop  the  ocean  with  a  bull-rush.  Will  you  set  up  pro« 
£EUie  reason  against  sacred  mystery?  No  punishment  is 
great  enough  for  your  impiety.  And  the  same  fires^ 
which  were  kindled  for  heretics,  will  serve  also  for  the 
destruction  of  philosophers. 

•    Sect.  XII.     With  regard  to  Doubt  or  Conviction, 

We  meet  every  day  wdth  people  so  sceptical  with  re- 
gard to  history,  that  they  assert  it  impossible  for  any  na- 
tion ever  to  believe  such  absurd  principles  as  those  of 
Greek  and- Egyptian  paganism;  and  at  the  same  time 
so  dogmatical  with  regard  to  religion,  that  they  think 
the  same  absurdities  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  cojn- 
munion.  Cambtses  entertained  like  prejudices;  and 
very  impiously  ridiculed,  and  even  wounded.  Apis,  the 
great  god  of  the  Egyptians,  who  appeared  to  his  pro- 
fane senses  nothing  but  a  large  spotted  bull.  But  He- 
rodotus judiciously  ascribes  this  sally  of  passion  to  a  real 
madness  or  disorder  of  the  brain :  Otherwise,  says  the 
historian,  he  never  would  have  openly  affronted  any  esta- 
blished worship.  For  on  that  head,  continues  he,  eveiy 
nation  are  best  satisfied  with  their  own,  and  think  they 
have  the  advantage  over  every  other  nation. 
'  It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a 
very  learned  sect ;  and  that  no  one  communion,  but  that 
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^  the  church  of  England^  can  dispute  their  being  the 
n^ost  learned  of  all  the  Christian  churches  :  Yet  Aver* 
ROESy  the  famous  Arabian,  who,  no  doubt,  had  heard 
of  the  Egtptiak  superstitions,  declares,  that,  of  all  reli- 
gions, the  most  absurd  and  mmsensical  is  that,  whose 
votaries  eat,  after  having  created,  their  deity. 

I  believe,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  tenet  in  all  ps^a* 
Dism,  which  would  give  so  fair  a  scope  to  ridicule  as  this 
ef  the  real  presence :  For  it  is  so  absurd,  that  it  eludes 
the  force-  of  all  argument.  There  are  even  some  plea- 
sant stories  of  that  kind,  which,  though  somewhat  pro- 
fane, are  commonly  told  by  the  catholics  themselves. 
One  day,  a  priest,  it  is  said,  gave  inadvertently,  instead 
of  the  sacrament,  a  counter,  which  had  by  accident  fal- 
len among  the  holy  wafers.  The  communicant  waited 
patiently  for  some  time,  expecting  it  would  dissolve  on 
his  tongue  :'  But  finding  that  it  still  remained  entire,  he 
took  it  off.  /  wishf  cried  he  to  the  priest,  you  have  net 
committed  some  mistake j  I  wish  you  have  not  given  me 
God  the  Father:  He  is  so  hard  and  tough  there  is  no 
swallowing  him. 

A  famous  general,  at  that  time  in  the  Muscovite 
service,  having  come  to  Paris  for  the  recovery  of  his 
wounds,  brought  along  with  him  a  young  Turk,  whom 
he  had  taken  prisoner.  Some  o£  the  doctors  of  the  Soi^ 
BOi^KE  (who  are  altogether  as  positive  as  the  dervises  of 
Constantinople)  thinking  it  a  pity  that  the  poor 
Turk  should  be  damned  for  want  of  instruction,  solicited 
Mustapha  very  hard  to  turn  Christian,  and  promised 
him,  for  his  encouragement,  plenty  of  good  wine  in  this 
world,  and  paradise  in  the  neact.  These  -  allurements 
were  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  ;  and  therefore,  having 
been  well  instructed  and  catechised,  he  at  last  agreed  to 
receive  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord'a  supper. 


The  priest^  however^  to  tiiake  enjy  ibmg  surfe  and  §e^ 
iid>  Btill  continaied  his  insinictioa^  ;  and  began  the  neM 
daj  with  Che  usual  questioiv  HawmmjtgodfaretSere^ 
None  at  aff^  replies  Benedict  ;  for  that  was  bis  new 
Bam^*  Jfow  !  nt»  at  alt!  cries  the  priest*  jTp  he  svre^ 
said  the  honest  proseljte*  T<m  btrve  toU  me  aO  along 
Aet  there  is  hut  one  god  :  And  yesterday  I  eat  him. 

Sveh  ^^  fbe  doctrines  of  <>ur  brethren  the  CathoHcs» 
BiU  to  these  doirtrioe^  we  are  so  acenstoihed^  that  we  ne* 
iret  wonder  at  them :  Though^  ia  a  jFature  age^  it  will 
probablj  beoome  diffitiulf  to  persuade  some  nations^  that 
anj  human>  two4egged  ereature  eould  ever  mbraee 
aodt  principles*  ^  And  it  is  a  thousand  to  one>  but  these 
nations  tbeitiselves  shall  have  something  full  as  absurd 
in  their  own  creed,  to  which  they  wiU  giVe  k  naosl  im» 
jkEdt  and  most  religious  assent.       \ 

I  Idgded  cnce  at  Pa&is  m  the  satne  hotel  ivitb  ftn  aiiw 
liassador  froitxToilis,  who^  having  parsed  soi&e  jears  ai 
LoKDOK^  was  returning  home  that  way »  Ow  day  X  ob« 
aenred  his  HooiusE  excelleocy  divertiiig  histiself  imdQr 
fhe  parch  with  surveying  the  splendid  equipages  thiit 
^ove  illong  \  When  thare  eh^nced  to  pass  that  way  ^me 
Capacm  friarit  ivho  had  never  seen  a  Ti^aE ;  as  he,  oa 
his  part,  though  aacustomed  to  the  EttadfCAif  dressesb 
had  never  seen  the  grotesque  figure  of  a  Capucin :  And  v 
tbere  is  no  expressing  the  mutual  admiration  with  whidi 
tiiey  in^ired  eack  other*  llad  the  chaplain  of  the  eit^* 
bassy  entered  into  ^  dispute  with  the$e  Frak^iscaK?, 
their  reciprocal  surprise  had  been  of  the  same  nature. 
Thus  all  mankind  stand  staring  at  <me  jaaother;  and 
Aere  is  no  b&ting  it  iato  their  heads,  that  the  turban  of 
the  Ajr&iCAN  is  not  just  as  good  q€  as  bad  a  fashion  ad 
the  cowl  of  the  £y&oXlAir.    JSe  is  a  very  ipnest  mgn^ 


^d  the  pnnce  of  Sallxe^  spealdng  of  2>E  RtJTtEK| 
li  is  apky  he  wen  a  Christian. 

Ho\ir€aii}r0ttWdrshipledc^atiidoni6tift?  tvtsbJlflap^ 
pose  ^  SoABOirsrtsT  to  sftj  to  a  priest  of  SaIb.  If  49« 
trorship  Ibem^  teplks  the  latter ;  at  leaM,  We  do  notj  ift 
the  fimoie  time^  eat  them*  But  what  strange  objeelat  of 
adoration  are  cats  and  monkeys  )  says  tiie  leatoad  doc- 
tor. Thej  are  at  least  as  good  as  die  relks  or  t6tbdn  honest 
of  martyrs,  answers  his  no  less  faamed  antagonist*  Are 
you  not  mad,  insbts  the  CaAolie,  to  out  dne  anodier's 
throat  about  the  preference  of  a  eabhage  or  a  eucumWr  ^ 
Yes,  says  the  pagan ;  I  aUo«r  it,  if  you  will  confess^  that 
those  are  still  madder  who  ight  about  the  pteffrenoe 
among  volumes  of  s<q>histry,  ten  dumsand  of  whidi  ase 
aot  equal  in  value  to  one  cabbage  or  cucumber  *« 

Every  by-stander  will  easily  judge  (but  unfimunatef 
ly  the  by-standers  axe  few),  that  if  nothing  wece  requi'* 
site  to  establish  any  popolar  systeas,  but  exposing  the  ab« 
surdities  of  other  systems,  every  votary  ^(evtsrj  super- 
stition could  give  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  blind  and 
bigotted  attachment  to  the  principles  in  which  he  has 
been  educated.  But  withoiit  so  extensive  a  knowledge, 
on  which  to  ground  tiiis  usuranoe  (mi  pcshaps,  better 
without  it),  there  is  not  wanting  a  suikictrt  stock  of  re« 
ligious  zeal  and  faith  among  mankind.  I)70l>OROS  Si- 
cuLuaf  gives  a  remarkable  instance  to  this  purpose,  of 
which  he  was  himself  an  ejre-witoess.  While  Egtpt 
lay  under  the  greatest  terror  of  the  BjOMAk  name,  a  le* 
gionary  soldier  having  inadvertently  been  guHty  of  the 
sacrilegious  imi»ety  of  killing  a  cat,  the  whole  pe<q)la 
rose  upon  him  with  the  utmost  fury  ;  and  aU  the  efforts 
of  the  prince  were  not  able  to  save  him.    Tl^e  senate 


itrrrt^. 
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and  people  of  Rome,  I  am  persuaded,  woold  not^  tli<if> 
have  been  so  delicate  with  regaM  to  their  national  dei- 
ties. They  very  frankly,  a  little  after  that  time,  voted 
AueusTVS  a  place  in  the  celestial  mansi<ms ;  and  would 
have  dethroned  every  god  in  heaven,  for  his  sake,  had 
he  seemed  to  desire  it.  Presins  dstms  bakbHur  AuGUS- 
Tus,  says  Horace.  That  is  a  very  important  pdint: 
And  in  other  nations  and  other  ages^  the  same  eircum- 
Btaace.has  not  been  deemed  altogether  indifferent*. 

Notwithstanding  the  sanctity  of  oar  holy  religion,- 
toys  TiTLijTf  j  no  crime  is  more  common  with  us  thai^ 
sacrilege  :  Btft  was  it  ever  heard  of^  that  an  Egtptiak 
violated  the  temple  of  ^  eat^  an  ibis^^  or  a  crocodile  ? 
Thete  is  no  torture^  an  Egtptiak  Would  not  undergo^ 
says  the  same  author  in  another  place  tf  rather  than  in- 
jure an  ibis,  an  aspic,  a  cat,*  a  dog/  or  a  crocodile^  Thus 
it  is  strictly  true^  what  Dryben  observdSs/ 

**  Of  whatso'^rdeseent  their  godhead  bey 
^'  Stocky  stone,  or  other  homely  pedigree,' 
**  In  his  defence  his  servants  are  as  bold,* 
'^  As  if  he  haid  been  bom  of  beaten  gold.'' 

Absalom  aud^AcHiraPHEL. 
Nay,  the  baser  the  materials  are,  of  which  the  divinity  js 
ooxnposed/  the  greater  devotion  is  he  likely  to  excite  in 
the  breasts  of  his  deluded  votaries.  Th<^y  «xult  m  their 
shamie,  and  make  a  merit  with  their  ddty,  in  braving^ 
for  his  sake,  all  the  ridicule  and  contumely  of  his  ene^ 


«  When  Loois  the  XlV.  took  on  .himself  the  protection  of  the  Je^ 
wits  College  of  Cliamotnt,  the  society  ordered  the  king*ii  amu  to  be 
put  up  oTer  the  gate,  and  took  down  the  cross^  in  order  to  make  way 
for  it :  Which  gave  occanon  to  the  following  epigram : 
Siistulit  hinc  Chrxsti,  posuitque  insignia  Regis: 
Impia  gent,  alivin  nucit  habere  Demn. 
\ De Mtt, Deor.  Lb  |  Tu»e#  <)3|fleit» I9r.  t. 
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fnies.  Ten  thousand  Crusaders  mlist  tlietnselves  undef 
the  holy  banners ;  and  even  openly  triumph  in  those 
^parts  of  their  religion^  which  their  adversaries  regard  as 
the  most  reproachful* 

There  occurs,  I  own,  a  difficulty  in  the  Egyptiak  sys* 
tern  of  theology  $  as  indeed,  few  systems  of  that  kind 
are  entirely  free  from  difficulties.  It  is  evident,  from 
their  method  of  propagation,  that  a  couple  of  eats,  in 
fifily  years,  would  stock  a  whole  kingdom ;  and  if  that  re* 
ligious  veneration  were  still  paid  them,  it  would,  in  twen-* 
ty  more,  not  only  be  easier  in  Egtpt  to  find  a  god  than 
a  man,  which  Petronius  says  was  the  case  in  some  partd 
of  Italy  ;  but  the  gods  must  at  last  entirely  starve  the 
men,  and  leave  themselves  neither  priests  nor  votaries 
remaining.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  wise  na<« 
tion,  the  most  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  prudence  and 
sound  policy,  foreseeing  such  dangerous  consequences, 
reserved  all  their  worship  for  the  full-grown  divinities, 
and  used  the  freedom  to  drown  the  holy  spawn  or  little 
sucking  gods,  without  any  scruple  or  remorse.  And 
thus  the  practice  of  warping  the  tenets  of  religion,  ill 
order  to  serve  temporal  interests,  is  not,  by  any  means,  to 
be  regarded  as  an  invention  of  these  later  ages. 

The  learned,  philosophical  Varro,  discoursing  of  re-« 
ligion,  pretends  not  to  deliver  any  thing  beyond  proba-* 
bilities  and  appearances :  Such  was  his  good  sense  and 
moderation  !  But  the  passionate,  the  zealous  AtrctrsTiK, 
insults  the  noble  Romak  on  his  scepticism  and  reserve, 
and  professes  the  most  thorough  belief  and  assurance  *. 
A  heathen  poet,  however,  contemporary  with  the  saint^ 
absurdly  esteems  the  religious  system  of  the  latter  so 
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false^  that  even  the  credulity  of  children,  he  szyi,  coaii 
not  engage  them  to  believe  it  *• 

Is  it  strange,  when  mistakes  are  so  common,  to  find 
everj  one  positive  and  dogmatical  ?  ^d  that  the  zeal 
often  rises  in  proportion  to  the  error  ?  Moverunt^  says 
Spartiak,  ft  ea  tempestate,  Judai  Mlum  quod  vetaban^ 
tur  mutilare  genitalia  f. 

If  ever  there  was  a  nation  or  a  time,  in  which  the 
public  religion  lost  all  authority  over  mankind,  we 
might  expect,  that  infideli^  in  Rome^ during  the  Gice- 
RONIAN  age,  would  openly  have  erected  its  throne,^  and 
that  Cicero  himself^  in  every  speech  and  action,  would 
have  been  its  most  dedared  abettor.  But  it  appears^ 
thflkty  whatever  sceptical  liberties  that  great  rsiiesk  migbc 
take,  in  his  writings  or  in  philosophical  conversation  ^ 
he  yet  avoided,  in  the  common  conduct  of  life,  the  im« 
putation  of  deism  and  profaneness.  Even  in  his  own 
family,  and  to  his  wife  Terektia,  whom  he  highly 
trusted,  he  was  willing  to  appear  a  devout  religionist ; 
and  there  remains  a  letter,  addressed  to  her,  in  which 
be  seriously  desires  her  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Apollo  and 
iEscuLAPius>  in' gratitude  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  %• 

Fompet's  devotion  was  much  more  sincere :  In  all  his 
conduct,  during  the  civil  wars,  he  paid  a  great  regard 
to  auguries,  dreams,  and  prophecies  f  •  Augustus  was 
tainted  with  superstition  of  every  kind.  As  it  is  re- 
ported of  Milton,  that  his  poetical  genius  never  flowed 
with  ease  and  abundance  in  the  spring ;  so  Augustus 
observed,  that  his  own  genius  for  dreaming  never  was  so 
perfect  during  that  season,  nor  was  so  much  to  be  reKed 
on,  as  during  the  rest  of  tiie  year.     That  great  and  able 

r    *   * 

«  Chudit  Rutllii  Numltlani  iter,  Ub.  i.  L  i%6. 

f  Inviu  Adiiani.  .         {  ^^'  ^^'  ^P^*^  7* 
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^mpefor  was  also  extremely  ufieasy,  when  he  happened 
to  change  his  shoes^  and  put  the  right  foot  shoe  on  the 
left  foot  *.  In  shorty  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  the  vo- 
tfuies  of  the  established  superstition  of  antiquity  were 
as  numerous  in  every  state,  as  those  of  the  modem  reli- 
gion are  at  present.  Its  influence  was  as  universal  ^ 
though  it  was  not  so  great.  As  many  people  gave  their 
assent  to  it ;  though  that  assent  was  not  seemingly  so 
^ongy  precise,  and  affirmative. . 

We  may  observe^  that,  notwithstanding  the  dogmati- 
cal, imperious  style  of  all  superstition,  the  conviction  of 
the  religionists^  in  all  ages,  is  more  affected  than  real, 
and  scarcely  ever  approaches,  in  any  degree,  to  that  so- 
lid belief  and  persuasipn,  which  governs  us  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life.  Men  dare  not  avow,  even  to  their 
own  hearts,  the  doubts  which  they  entertain  on  such 
subjects  :  They  make  a  merit  of  implicit  faith ;  and  dis- 
guise to  themselves  their  real  infidelity,  by  the  strongest 
asseverations  and  most  positive  bigotry.  But  nature  is 
too  hard  for  all  their  endeavours,  and  suffers  not  the  ob- 
scure, glimmering  Hght,  afforded  in  those  shadowy  re- 
gions, to  equal  the  strong  impressions  made  by  conmion 
sense  and  by  experience.  The  usual  course  of  mens 
conduct  belies  their  word,  and  shows,  that  their  assent 
in  these  matters  is  some  unaccountable  operation  of  the 
mind  between  disbelief  and  conviction,  but  approaching 
much  nearer  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 

Since,  therefore,  the  mind  of  man  appears  of  so  loose 
and  imsteady  a  texture,  that,  even  at  present,  when  so 
many  persons  find  an  interest  in  continually  employing 
on  it  the  chissel  and  the  hanuner,  yet  are  they  not  able 
to  engrave  theological  tenets  with  any  lasting  impression 


•  Sueton.  Aug.jtKf,  90, 91, 94.    PIijl  liU  il  cap.  ;• 
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how  much  more  must  this  have  been  the  case  in  ancUnl 
timesy  when  the  retainers  of  the  holy  function  were  so 
much  fewer  in  comparison  ?  No  wonder  that  the  ap- 
pearances were  then  very  inconsistent^  and  that  men,  on 
some  occasions^  might  seem  determined  infidels^  and  ene-- 
noies  to  the  established  religion^  without  being  so  in 
reality  ;  or,  at  leasts  without  knowiiig  their  own  ixund  in 
that  particular. 

Another  cause^  which  rendered  the  ancient  religion! 
more  loose  than  the  modem,  is,  that  the  former  were 
traditional  and  the  latter  are  scriptural;  and  the  tradition 
in  the  fo^er  was  complex^  contradictory^  tod^  on  many 
occasion^/doubtful ;  So  that  it  could  not  p6S$ibly  be  re<& 
duced  to  any  standard  and  c«i(»i^  or  afford  any  deter** 
minate  articles  of  faith.  The  stories  of  the  gods  were 
numberless  like  the  popish  legeids  ;  and  though  every 
one,  almost^  believed  a  part  of  these  stories,  yet  no  one 
could  believe  or  know  the  whole  i  While^  at  the  same 
time,  all  must  have  acknowledged^  that  no  one  part  stood 
on  a  better  foundation  than  the  rest.  The  traditions  of 
difierent  cities  and  nations  were  also,- on  mdny  occasions^ 
directly  opposite  ^  and  no  reason  could  be  assigned  for 
preferring  one  to  the  other.  And  as  there  was  an  infi-^ 
nite  number  of  stories^  with  regard  to  which  tradition 
was  nowise  positive  ^  the  gradation  was  insensible,  &om 
the  most  fundamental  articles  of  faith,  to  those  loose  and 
precarious  fictions.  The  pagan  religion,  therefore^ 
seemed  to  vanish  like  a  cloud,  whenever  one  approached 
to  it,  and  examined  it  piecemeal.  It  could  never  be  as^ 
certained  by  any  fixed  dogmas  and  principles.  And 
though  this  did  not  convert  the  generality  of  mankind 
from  so  absurd  a  faith  5  for  when  will  the  people  be  rea* 
sonable  ?   yet  it  made  them  faulter  and  hesitate  more  in 
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SRamtaiaing  their  principles,  and  was  even  apt  to  pro- 
dace,  in  cortain  dispositions  of  mind,  sosEie  practices  and 
opinions,  which  had  the  appearance  of  detennined  infi-^ 
delitjr* 

To  which  we  may  add,  thsiit  the  fables  of  the  pagan 
religion  were,  of  themselves,  light,  easy,  and  faniilar ; 
without  devils,  or  s^as  of  brimstone,  or  any  object  that 
could  much  terrify  the  imagination.  Whp  could  for^ 
bear  smiling,  when  he  thomght  of  the  loves  of  Mars  and 
V£Nus,  or  the  amorous  firolips  of  Jupiter  and  Pan  ? 
In  this  respect,  it  was  a  true  poetical  religion ;  if  it  had 
not  rather  too  much  levity  for  the  graver  kinds  of  poetry  • 
We  find  that  it  hgs  been  adopted  by  modem  hards;  nor 
have  these  talked  with  greater  freedom  and  irreverence 
of  the  gods,  whom  they  regarded  as  fictions,  than  the 
ancients  did  of  the  real  objects  of  their  devotion. 

The  inference  is  by  no  means  just,  that,  because  a  sys* 
tem  of  religion  has  made  no  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  a  people,  it  must  therefore  have  been  positively 
rejected  by  all  men  of  common  sense,  and  that  opposite 
principles,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  education,  were 
generally  established  by  argument  and  reasoning.  I 
know  not,  but  a  contrary  inference  may  be  more  pro- 
bable. The  less  importunate  and  assuming  any  species 
of  superstition  appears,  the  less  will  it  provoke  mens 
spleen  and  indignation,  or  engage  them  into  inquiries 
concerning  its  foundation  and  origin.  This  in  the  mean 
time  is  obvious,  that  the  empire  of  all  religious  faith 
over  the  understanding  is  wavering  and  uncertain,  sub-i> 
tect  to  every  variety  of  humour,  and  dependent  on  the 
present  incidents,  which  strike  the  imagination.  The 
difierence  is  only  in  the  degrees.  An  ancient  will  place 
%  stroke  of  impiety  and  one  of  superstition  alternatelyi, 
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throughout  a  whole  discourse^:  A  modern  often  thinks 
in  the  same  waj,  though  he  may  he  more  guarded  in 
his  expression* 

LuciAK  tells  us  expressljf  I  that  whoever  believed 
not  the  most  ridiculous  fables  of  paganism  was  deemed 
by  the  people  profane  and  impious.  To  what  purpose, 
indeed,  would  that  agreeable  author  have  eipplojed  the 
whole  force  of  his  wit  and  satire  against  the  national 
religion,  had  not  that  religion  been  generally  believed 
by  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries? 

LivtJ  acknowledges  as  frankly,  as  any  divine  would 
at  present,  the  common  incredulity  of  his  ag^;  but  then 
he  condemns  it  as  severely.  And  who  can  imagine, 
that  a  national  superstition,  which  could  delude  so  inge- 
nious a  man,  would  not  also  impose  on  the  generality  of 
the  people  ? 

The  Stoics  bestpwed  many  magnificent  and  even  im- 
pious epithets  on  their  sage ;  that  he  alone  was  rich, 
free,  a  king,  and  equal  to  the  inrniortal  gods.  They  for- 
got to  add,  that  h^  was  not  superior  in  prudence  and  un- 
derstanding to  an  old' woman.  For  surely  nothing  can  be 
more  pitiful  than  the  sentiments,  which  that  sect  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  religious  matters  5  while  they  seri- 
pusly  agree  with  the  common  augury,  that,  when  a  raven 
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*  Witness  this  remarkable  passage  of  Tacitus  :  **  Prxter  multiplices 
**  renun,  humanamm  canu»  coelo  terraque  prodigia,  9c  fuUninuip  inoni- 
'*  ttts,  &  futarorum  praesagia,  Izta,  tristia,  ambigua,  manifesta.  Nee  eDim 
unquam  atrocioribus  populi  Romani  cladibus,  magisque  justis  judicili 
approbatum  est,  non  esse  cnrss  Diis  secnritatem  nos^ram,  esse  ttltionem.*' 
Hist,  tib.l  AuGUStus*^  quarrel  with  Nsptpnb  is  an  instance  of  the 
same  kind.  Had  not  the  eniperor  believed  Neftu  ne  to  be  a  real  beings 
and  to  hare  dominion  over  the  sea,  where  had  been  the  foundation  of  his 
anger  ?  And  if  he  believed  it,  what  madness  to  provoke  still  farther 
that  deity  f  The  same  observation  may  be  made  upon  Quintilxan^s 
exclamation,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  children,  lib.  vi.  Prae£ 
f  Phijopsettdes.  |  Lib.  z.  cap.  4a 
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crosdtg  from  the  left,  it  is  a  good  omen ;  but  a  bad  one, 
whep  a  rook  makes  a  noise  from  the  same  quarter.  Pa- 
KiBTius  was  the  onlj  Stoic,  among  the  Greeks,  who 
so  much  as  doubted  with  regard  to  auguries  and  divina- 
tions*. Marcus  Aktoninus  f  tells  us,  that  he  himself 
had  received  many  admonitions  from  the  gods  in  his 
sleep.  It  is  true,  Epictetus  j:  forbids  us  to  regard  the 
language  of  rooks  and  ravens  ;  but  it  is  not,  that  thej 
do  not  speak  truth:  It  is  only,  because  thej  can  foreter 
nothing  but  the  breaking  of  our  neck  or  the  forfeiture 
of  our  estate ;  which  are  circumstances,  sajs  he,  that  no^ 
wise  concern  us«  Thus  the  Stoics  join  a  philosophical 
enthusiasm  to  a  religious  superstition.  The  force  of 
their  mind,  being  all  turned  to  the  side  of  morals,  un- 
bent itself  in  that  of  religion  || « 

Plato  f  introduces  Socrates  affirming,  that  the  ac- 
cusation of  impiety  raised  against  him  was  owing  entire- 
ly to  his  rejecting  such  fables,  as  those  of  Saturn's  cas- 
trating his  father  Uranus,  and  Jupiter's  dethroning 
Saturn:  Yet  in  a  subsequent  dialogue^,  Socrateji 
confesses  that  the  doctrine  of  the  mortality  of  the  soul 
was  the  received  opiiiion  of  the  people.  Is  th^e  here 
any  contradiction?  Yes,  surely:  But  the  contradiction 
is  not  in  Plato  ;  it  is  in  the  people,  whose  religious 
principles  in  general  are  always  composed  of  the  most 
discordant  parts ;  especially  in  an  age,  when  superstitipn 
sate  so  easy  and  light  upon  tbem^l^ 
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*  Cicero  de  Divin.  \\h.  L  cap.  3.  &.  7. 

f  Lib.  i.  §  X7t  t  Each.  §  17. 

II  The  Stoics,  I  pwn,  were  not  quite  orthodox  in  the  established  reli- 
gion ;  but  one  ma/  see,  from  these  instances,  that  they  went  a  great 
^ay  f  And  the  people  undoubtedly  went  every  length. 

{  Eutyphro.  f  Phxdo. 
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The  same  Cicero^  who  affected,  in  his  own  {^jxafyt^ 
to  appear  a  devout  religionist,  makes  no  scruple,  in  a 
public  court  of  judicature,  of  treating  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  as  a  ridiculous  fable,  to  which  no  body 
could  give  any  attention*.  SA<«iiU&Tt  represents  €£• 
SAR  as  speaking  the  same  language  in  the  open  senate]:. 

But  that  all  these  freedoms  implied  not  a  total  and  uni« 
versal  infideli^  and  scepticism  amongst  the  people,  is  too 
apparent  to  be  denied.  Though  some  parts  of  the  na^ 
tional  religion  hung  loose  upon  the  minds  of  men,  othor 
parts  adhered  more  closely  to  them :  And  it  was  the  chief 
business  of  the  sceptical  philosophers  to  show,  that  there 
was  no  more  foundation  for  one  than  for  the  other*  This 
is  the  artifice  of  CoTTA  in  the  dialogues  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  gods.  He  refutes  the  whole  system  of  mytho* 
logy  by  leading  the  orthodox,  gradually,  from  the  more 
momentous  stories^  which  were  believed,  to  the  morQ 
frivolous,  which  every  cme  ridiculed:  Ffpm  the  gods  X% 
the  goddesses ;  from  the  goddesses  tP  the  nymphs  |  froo^ 
the  nymphs  to  the  fawns  and  satyrs*  His  master,  CaR'v 
KEADES,  had  employed  the  same  method  of  reasoning  ||« 

Upon  the  whole,  the  greatest  and  most  observable  dif< 
ferences  between  a  traditional^  mytbotogicalx^li^on,  an4 
a  systematical,  scholastic  one,  are  two :  The  former  is  ofte(( 


•  Pro  Clue NTio,  cap.  6i.  f  De  bcllo  Catiuh. 

t  Cicero  (Tusc.  Qustt.)  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 6.  and  Semica  (J^st  24.)  ^ 
also  Juvenal  (Satyr.  2.)  maintain  that  there  is  00  boy  or  0I4  womaa 
so  ridiculous  as  to  believe  the  poets  in  their  accounts  of  a  futore  state. 
Why  then  does  Lucretius  so  highly  exalt  hi$  master  for  freeing  us  from 
^hese  terrors?  Perhaps  the  generality  of  mankind  were  then  in  the  dis- 
position of  Cefhalus  in  Plato  (de  Rep.  lib.  i.)  who  while  he  wai 
young  and  healthful  could  ridicule  these  stories ;  but  as  soon  as  he  be* 
came  old  and  infirm,  began  to  entertain  apprehensions  of  their  troth. 
This  we  may  observe  not  to  be  unusual  even  at  prese^^t. 

d  Seet.  Em^iiL'  advert.  Matmem.  lib.  yiij. 
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«iGre  reasonable^  as  consisting  onl j  of  a  multitnde  of 
iStorieSy  which,  however  groundless,  imply  no  expresjs 
absurdity  and  demonstrative  contradiction ;  and  sits  alse 
so  easy  and  light  on  mens  ininds,  that,  though  it  may  be 
■as  universally  received,  it  happily  makes  no  such  deep 
impression  on  the  i^ffeqtion^  )|n4  wderstan^n^. 

SsCTf  XIII.    Impious  Conceptions  of  the  Diiiitn  f7atw^ 
in  popufar  Religions  of  both  Kinds^ 

The  primary' religion  of  mankind  arises  chiefly  Itoa\ 
«a  anxious  fear  of  future  events  ;  and  what  ideas  will 
naturally  be  entertained  of  invisible,  unknovm  powers,^ 
^fiiiile  men  lie  under  dismal  apprehensions  of  any  kind, 
may  easily  be  conceived.  Every  image  of  vengeance, 
severity,  eruelty,  and  mglice  must  occur,  and  must  aug- 
ment the  ghastliness  and  horror  which  oppresses  the 
gmazed  religionist.  A  panic  having  once  seized  the 
mind,  the  active  fancy  still  farther  multiplies  the  objects 
of  terror  \  while  that  profound  darkness,  or  what  is 
worse,  that  glimmering  light,  with  which  we  are  envi- 
roned, repres^ts  the  spectres  of  divinity  under  the  most 
dreadful  appearances  imaginable.  And  no  idea  of  per- 
verse wickedness  can  be  framed,  which  those  terrified 
devotees  do  not  readily,  without  scruple,  apply  to  theju' 
4city. 

This  appears  the  natural  state  of  religion  when  surw 
veyed  in  one  light.  But  if  we  consider,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  spirit  of  praise  and  eulogy  which  necessarily 
has  place  in  all  religions,  and  which  is  the  consequence 
•oi  these  very  terrors,  we  must  expect  a'  quite  contrary 
system  of  theology  to  prevail.  Every  virtue,  every  ex- 
f  eiUf  ngc^  must^  be  ascribed  to  the  Divinity,  and  no  ex- 
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aggeration  will  be  deemed  sufficient  to  reach  those  per<v 
fections  with  which  he  is  endowed.  Whatever  strains 
of  panegyric  can  be  invented,  are  immediatelj  embraced^ 
without  consulting  anj  arguments  or  phenomena :  It  is 
esteemed  a  sufficient  confirmation  of  them,  that  they 
give  us  more  magnificent  ideas  of  the  divine  objects  of 
our  worship  and  adoration. 

Here  therefore  is  a  kind  of  contradiction  between  the 
difierent  principles  of  human  nature  which  enter  into 
religion.  Our  natural  terrors  present  the  notion  of  a  de- 
vilish and  malicious  deity :  Our  propensity  to  adulation 
leads  us  to  acknowledge  an  excellent  and  divine.  Aiid 
the  influence  of  these  opposite  principles  are  various,  ac* 
cording  to  the  different  situation  of  the  human  under-* 
standing. 

In  very  barbarous  and  ignorant  nations,  such  as  the 
Africans  and  Indians,  nay  even  the  Japanese,  who 
can  form  no  extensive  ideas  of  power  and  knowledge^ 
worship  may  be  paid  to  a  being  whom  they  confess  to 
be  wicked  and  detestable ;  though  they  may  be  cau- 
tious, perhaps,  of  pronouncing  this  judgment  of  him  in 
public,  or  in  his  temple,  where  he  may  be  supposed  to 
hear  their  reproaches. 

Such  rude,  imperfect  ideas  of  the  Divinity  adhere 
long  to  aU  idolaters ;  and  it  may  be  safely  afiimned,  that 
the  Greeks  themselves  never  got  entirely  rid  of  them. 
It  is  remarked  by  Xenophon*,  in  praise  of  Socrates, 
that  this  philosopher  assented  not  to  the  vulgar  opinion, 
which  supposed  the  gods  to  know  some  things,  and  be 
ignorant  of  others  :  He  maintained,  that  they  knew 
every  thing ;  what  was  done,  said,  or  even  thought. 


•  Mem,  lib.  i. 
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But  as  this  was  a  strain  of  philosophy*  much  above  the 
conception  of  his  countr  jmen,  we  need  not  he  surprised, 
if  very  frankly,  in  their  hooks  and  conversation,  they 
blamed  the  deities  whom  they  worshipped  in  their  tem-^ 
pies.  It  is  observable,  that  HfiROBOXUS,  in  particular, 
scruples  not,  in  many  passages,  to  ascribe  envy  to  the 
gods ;  a  sentiment,  of  all  others,  the  most  suitable  to  a 
mean  and  devilish  nature.  The  pagan  hymns,  however, 
sung  in  public  worship,  cQUtained  nothing  but  epithets 
of  praise ;  even  while  the  actions  ascribed  to  the  goda 
were  the  most  barbarous  and  detestable.  Whea  Timo- 
TH£US,  the  poet,  recited  a  hymn  to  Diava,  in  which 
he  enumerated,  with  the  greatest  eulogies,  all  the  ac- 
tions and  attributes  of  that  cruel,  capricious  goddess  : 
May  ymr  daughter ^  said  one  present,  become  such  as  the 
deity  whom  you  celebrate  \ . 

But  as  men  farther  exalt  their  idea  of  their  divinity ; 
it  is  their  notion  of  his  power  and  knowledge  only,  not 
of  his  goodness,  which  is  improved.  On  the  contrary, 
in  proportion  tQ  the  supposed  extent  of  his  science  and 
^^uthority,  their  terrors  naturally  augment ;  while  they 
believe,  that  np  secrecy  can  conceal  them  firon)  his  scru- 
tiny, and  that  even  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  breast  lie 
open  before  himt  They  must  then  be  careful  not  to 
form  expressly  any  sentiment  of  blame  and  disapproba- 
tion. All  noust  be  applause,  ravishment,  ecstacy.  And 
while  their  gloomy  apprehensions  make  them  ascribe  to 
him  measures  of  conduct,  which,  in  human  creatures, 
would  be  highly  blamed,  they  must  still  affect  to  praise 


*  It  was  conndered  among  the  ancients  as  a  Tcry  cztiaordioary  plii« 
losophical  paradox,  that  the  presence  of  the  gods  was  not  confined  ta 
the  heavens,  but  were  extended  everywhere ;  as  we  kam  from  Loci  a  v. 
ffermottfftui  sive  De  stctis, 

t  PfUTARCH.  de  Snperstlt. 
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and  admire  that  conduct  in  the  object  of  their  deTotioa^ 
al  addresses*  Thus  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  po^ 
pillar  religions  are  really,  in  the  conception  of  their 
more  vulgar  yotaries,  a  species  of  dsemonism  ;  and  the 
higher  the  deity  is  exalted  in  power  and  knowledge,  the 
lower^  of  course,  is  he  depressed  in  goodness  and  bene- 
Tolence  ;  whatever  epithets  of  praise  may  be  bestowed 
on  him  hy  his  amazed  adorers.  Among  idolaters,  the 
words  may  be  false,  and  belie  the  secret  opinion  :  But 
amone  more  exalted  reKgionists,  the  opnion  itself  con- 
tracts a  kind  of  falsehood,  and  belies  the  inward  senti« 
ment*  The  heart  secretly  detests  such  measures  of 
cruel  and  implacable  vengeance ;  but  the  ju^ment  dares 
not  but  pronounce  them  perfect  and  adorable*  And  the 
additional  misery  of  this  inward  struggle  aggravates  all 
the  other  terrors,  by  which  these  ^nhappy  victims  to 
9iperstition  are  for  ever  haunted* 

LuciAN*  observes,  that  a  young  man,  who  reads  th^ 
history  of  the  gods  in  Homer  or  Hesiob,  and  finds  their 
Mictions,  wars,  injustice,  incest,  adultery,  and  other  im« 
Bftoralities  so  highly  celebrated,  is  much  surprised  after- 
wards, when  he  comes  into  the  world,  to  observe  that 
punishments  are  by  law  inflicted  on  the  same  actions^ 
which  he  had  been  taught  to  ascribe  to  superior  beings, 
^he  contradiction  is  still  perhaps  strcmger  between  the 
representations  given  us  by  some  later  religions  and  our 
nptural  ideas  of  generosity,  lenity,  impartiality,  mid  juS"> 
t^ce ;  and  iii  proportion  to  the  multipKed  terrors  of  these 
religions,  the  barbarous  conceptions  of  the  divinity  are 
multiplied  upon  usf..  Nothing  can  preserve  untainted 
the  genuine  principles  of  morals  in  our  judgment  of  hu- 
man conduct,  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  thes^  princi- 
ples to  the  existence  of  society.     If  common  conception 


•  Nccyomantia.  f  See  NOTE  [EEE.J 
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ti^  indulge  princes  in  a  sTStem  of  ethics,  someiK^t  4£i£^ 
ferent  from  th^  which  should  regulate  private  jpersonsf 
how  much  more  those  superior  beings^  whose  attrS3ttte% 
views,  and  nature  are  so  totally  unknown  to  us?  Sual 
superis  sua  jura  *•  The  gods  have  maxims  of  ju^ce  pe* 
culiar  to  themselvesi 

Sect*  XlVi    Bad  Influence  bf  ^opaiat  Ri!^ions  ^n 

Morality^ 

&ERS  1  cannot  forbear  observing  a  fa^t,  which  maf 
he  worth  the  attention  of  such  as  make  human  nature 
the  object  of  their  inquiry*  It  is  certain,  that,  in  every 
religion^  however  Sublime  the  verbal  definition  which  it 
gives  of  its  divinitj^  many  of  the  votaries^  perhaps  thl^ 
greatest  number,  will  still  seek  the  divine  favour^  not  by* 
virtue  and  good  morals^  which  alone  can  be  acceptable 
to  a  perfect  being,  but  either  by  frivolous  observances^ 
by  intemperate  zealj  by  raptiu'ous  ecstacies^  or  by  the 
belief  of  mysterious  and  absurd  opinions*  The  leasft  part 
of  the  Sadder,  as  well  as  of  the  Pentateuch^  consists  ilil 
|>recepts  of  morality ;  and  we  miay  also  be  assured^  thai 
that  part  was  always  the  least  observed  and  regarded* 
When  the  old  Romans  were  attacked  vidth  a  pestilence^ 
they  never  ascribed  their  sufferings  to  their  vices,  otf 
dreamed  of  repentance  and  amendment*  They  neveiir 
thought,  that  they  were  the  general  robbcors  of  the  \ioTlif 
whose  ambition  and  avariee  made  desolate  the  earthy  anA 
redticed  opulent  nations  to  want  and  beggary.  The^ 
only  created  a  dictator  f ,  in  order  to  drive  a  nail  into  t 
door  ;  and  by  that  means,  they  thought  that  thftjr  hadl 
sufEciently  appeased  their  incensed  deity. 


.iti'^^i.i.i  ..fc^- 


*  OviD4  Metam.  lib.  ix.  5014 

f .  Called  Ptctator  davis  figendx  causa.    T.  Livix,  L  Ti*«  en  jj 
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.  In  ^oiKA,  one  faction  forming  a  conspiracy,  barbd^ 
rottslj  and  treacherously  assassinated  seven  hundred  of 
their  fellow<-citizens ;  and  carried  their  fury  so  far,  that^ 
one  miserable  fugitive  having  fled  to  the  temple,  they 
«at  off  his  hands,  by  which  he  clung  to  the  gates,  and 
carrying  him  out  of  holy  ground,  immediately  murder- 
ed him.  By  ibis  impiety ,  says  Herodotus  *,  (not  by 
the  oiher  many  cruel  assassinations)  they  offended  ibe 
godsf  and  contracted  an  inexpiable  guilt* 

Nay,  if  we  should  suppose,  what  never  happens,  that 
a  popular  religion  were  found,  in  which  it  was  expressly 
declared,  that  nothing  but  morality  could  gain  the  divine 
favour ;  if  an  order  of  priests  were  instituted  to  inculcate 
this  opinion,  in  daily  sermons^  and  with  all  the  arts  of 
persuasion ;  yet  so  inveterate  are  the  people's  prejudices^ 
that,  for  want  of  some  other  superstition^  they  would 
make  the  very  attendance  on  these  sermons  the  essentials 
of  religion,  rather  than  place  them  in  virtue  and  good 
morals*  The  sublime  prologue  of  Zaleucus's  f  laws 
inspired  not  the  Locriaks,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  with 
any  sounder  notions  of  the  measures  of  acceptance  with 
the  deity,  than  were  familiar  to  the  other  Greeks. 
.  This  observation,  then,  holds  universally :  But  still 
one  mzj  be  at  some  loss  to  account  for  it.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  observe,  that  the  people,  every  wh^e  degrade 
their  deities  into  a  similitude  with  themselves,  and  con- 
lider  them  merely  as  a  species  of  human  creatures,  some- 
what more  potent  and  intelligent.  This  will  not  remove 
the  difficulty.  For  there  is  no  man  so  stupid,,  as  that, 
judging  by  his  natural  reason,  he  would  not  esteem  vir- 
tue and  honesty  the  most  valuable  qualities  which  any 
person  could  possess*     Why  not  ascribe  the  same  senti- 


*  htk,  vu  t  '^^^  ^  fonnd  in  Diod.  Sic*  lib.  xil. 
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uent  to  his  deity  ?  Whj  not  make  all  religion,  or  the 
chief  part  of  it,  to  consist  in  these  attainments  ? 

Nor  is  it  satisfactory  to  say,  that  the  practice  of  mo- 
rality is  more  difficult  than  that  of  superstition ;  and  is 
therefore  rejected.  For,  not  to  mention  the  excessive 
penances  of  the  Brachmans  and  Talapoins  ;  it  is  certain, 
that  the  Rhamadan  of  the  Turks,  during  which  the  poor 
ivretches,  for  many  days,  often  in  the  hottest  months  of 
the  year,  and  in  some  of  the  hottest  climates  of  the 
world,  remain  without  eating  or  drinking  from  the  ri- 
sing to  the  setting  sun ;  this  Rhamadan,  I  say,  must  be 
more  severe  than  the  practice  of  any  moral  duty,  even 
to  the  most  vicious  and  depraved  of  mankind.  The  four 
lents  of  the  Muscovites,  and  the  austerities  of  some 
Roman  Catholics,  appear  more  disagreeable  than  meek- 
ness and  benevolence.  In  short,  all  virtue,  when  men 
are  reconciled  to  it  by  ever  so  little  practice,  is  agreeable : 
All  superstition  is  for  ever  odious  and  burthensome. 

Perhaps,  the  following  account  may  be  received  as  a 
true  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  duties,  which  a 
man  performs  as  a  friend  or  parent,  seem  merely  ow- 
ing to  his  benefactor  or  children ;  nor  can  he  be  wanting 
to  these  duties,  without  breaking  through  all  the  ties  of 
nature  and  morality.  A  strong  inclination  may  prompt 
liim  to  the  performance  :  A  sentiment  of  order  and  mo- 
ral obligation  joins  its  force  to  these  natural  ties  :  And 
the  whole  man,  if  truly  virtuous,  is  drawn  to  his  duty 
without  any  effort  or  endeavour.  Even  with  regard  to 
the  virtues  which  are  more  austere,  and  more  founded 
on  reflection,  such  as  public  spirit,  filial  duty,  tempe- 
rance, or  integrity  ;  the  moral  obligation,  in  our  appre- 
hension, removes  all  pretension  to  religious  merit ;  and 
the  virtuous  conduct  is  deemed  no  more  than  what  we 
owe  to  society  and  to  ourselves.  In  all  this,  a  supersti- 
tious man  finds  nothing  which  he  has  properly  per- 
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quiet,  his  claim  of  merit  appears  still  to 

xm^ s lorfMioiiq^AsiQiar  wfuwiw^Wi ituUgfeylllHtt 

^T  MuMws«Mid<ietKiD  Mi  ^»lMfeari4  «iMi  MMQ 
lu4iRft.-a]i«  aiehitdikvnai  liniiwhrtnni  tin  <M|liiiii»i|il|l 

imt»3t..«»qMth— fcprfwiBi  ii,iiHiWlitlM1»lirf|fa 

unotniK^  awfcil^>«fottl»  liipn  wn^tiil 

*'"'im"frrr  nf  finin  If  i<iiiniiwni|  n  wliii  Wai^Mj^nJiMi 

n>lib«E9d»t^  rnnnmjnniy  wmtn 

any  certaia  inference  in  favour  9f  a  im^'^^  r"!?'"  from 


i_»i 


iH  ll.jiV 


mb 


CLtfn*#i#'  mil  intiidii§  At  )Acrtic»of  bMiotiiirtrj^ 

^ranoo*  Xbeir dsvotMAftSi^  tttickual  fiuA  sk  witli  theic 
fiAiliv '  CMtU^i^M  ^m^Tuct  Tffl|t  iRtttd  wiifa  i)mk  csttUishA 

UiM  myiffli  iMTW^  Midf  Un  hA.  xmnt  isv^^BtiBQs  of 
ikii  kMi- 1  iRllkii  1m  xanrer  properlj  bad  draaaocd  o^ 

9fhi$«auirf4 

To  whifli  fie  oMj  «Jd,  ihit  mfWr  tiie  coai&imoa  €^ 
€riflie%  tbcie  trise  rttaoncs  »d  secret  horrors^  which 
give  no  reit  to  the  li^d^  tntt  make  it  hxre  recoarte  to 
Ijillioii  rilte  «ad  cetwiepikty  aeexfjatioBsof  itspf- 
fwmi,    :Wlu4iev«r  iimJttng  or  iivximi  tht  iotenial 

<>w»^  KNwr  fNJwr  tfcwr  ipytermoo.    Oa  the  others 
b«i4  «r^  wn  rtiniw  ouniehift  to  the  oMnl  uodiv 
qfliMi  ^mfortiMf  «f  #tt  lioM  and  atfjuem  lievti^ 
^firr  kM  of  ViAantj  is  ^as^fOied  <o  4i^  &p^ 

lfe«BlMBilMlMHIi<n*«9MHI«fla9MaBBiB|HBaHa^^ 

*  a  Dio©.  Sic.  lA.  ir.     ' 
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mUj  observe,  fetMlAgrJMJllipriiifiMtwfitl  lUu  i»>iiqft^ 


MnecA^sldsfc  dffie utMnmrs  rfbiMkeptvioD^fieipiiMl  |g^ 

of-m^iiggimate  ttir  MtaidtiitfatfMMqsttdkifeBliii^tf 

As2tkka^im«,t;etmr  09%^ 

strikes  deeper  iJ[itatbe']i£ndpaiid3piJkigsA3m'M^<diM4 

.  *-     .    , .'       '  .. ., .  ,«-^  .'  •I'-.o  H'-c  tvl^  ,21'  boDioT^^J  ti  non;i3 
*trl>cttrf^brftf|ftB«Et^'t§rirt^t^  aeeiftiS^^^W^ 

this  intelligeocftifiis  singler«rid>iiBdOttdedj  ^^tea^lM^^ii^^ 

il  ic  d  H 
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woiicgBift  iiaiKpeij wgwiicyiitffiiiig  iiiTgipq<iBmuoPS-  or  il0w 

jyiBiBimfc Mi>^<^mift nnfuiiiBift* v  4i%^  cbrsiigntft  ^(»>  Iim^  ftfts 
Qocflin^  lai(tliitr|ioft^<'fimoti^  itNE^jikwiBi^  Bunted  ftcttft  ^dilf 

The  fiidteifssfCiiflAeJmjr^dfi^ 
eimeti  ts  ajFdrded  as^  the  sharper  is  thk  evil  allied  to  it ; 
ted  tixw^txttpAiiti%^  ^a^  to  thli  fxmlc^  lattr  of  na^ 
tittib'j  9nMl  tflost  diprsgxitflf  svii '  Boide^'dn  3xidldi||fi9  ^  thj6 

i)liim(ai:t§mfbmt  pttk^mresotee^ittMcled  ledtbthe  mogfc 
euii^la^Eiliifler  imd^'iUisgttSts^  ililsTtbbdf  fimtmng^lioprif 

gn^^g  noroalme^  life  ins.  saadft 

^ftfejoifertip^SfitjB^ ift evd->f  tfaiiiff; : x  ?2ii^  on.*  srr,.- :  •"* 

l^^iMl^li^litMi^  gAftine|)dHneiplt9^l&ei!«lff  h^ 

it4^.%':^%eifttadr'^frflter^  niatto^  tltai^r 

Hba 
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geoei^l  attendant '<^  humai^  na^urey^maj  tee  considered 
^  alsLind  bf  mark  or  stompyr  Wluch  tlie  tjivx^e  yrorkmati- 
h^  set  upon  his  work  ;^  smd  ^nothihfl^  surely  can  more,  t 
$Rnl^  maiikind.  tBki  to  l)e  thus  selected  fronii  aQ  oxher 
parts  of  the  creatib^,  aii^  tp  hear  {he  imagfe  o|*'im]pr^^Qm 
o^thetmiyers^  Creati^r.     But  consult  this  If^g^  9^s\u 
ajppears  ui  trie  popular  rellgic»i^  of  t^  worU*  '  Hdw^is 
tiie  Oei^  ^sfigi^red  in  our  representations  of^^^tum  !• 
'What  ^ajuice,  ahsurditjr^  and^  ^oi^ralit^  are  aiirpbated 
"to  him  r  How  xmich  is  he  degraded  even  below  t3^e  eha-^ 
r^cten  whjch  we' should  hatorally,  ia  cbxoxn^n  ii&  ai;-. 

cobe  to  a -man  of  sense  and  virtue  !      " 

What  a  nohTeprivile^  is  it  of  human  reason  tbiattaiiv 

'  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme,  Beincr  ^  and.  from  the- 

Visible  works  o£  nature,  be  enabled  to  infer  so  sublme  a. 

piiicipie.  as. its  Supreme  Creator  ?  But  turn  the  reverse 

"bfthe  niedal.    Sutvey  inost  nations  and  most  ages.    £x-v 

^  aniine  t^e  religious  principles  wnich  nave,  in  f^c't^  pte-t 

vailedin  the  world..    Yoii  wjill  scarcely  be  |>ecsuaaed^« 

that  they  "iure  any  mimr  but  sick  mens  dreims:  Or  per- 

J  ,f  -..,y^  f.f    .y, »    t^      ,   '.   t  ^-.T.   .  ...  ♦  -'+    --*:^,>  • 

naps  will  regard  them  more  as  the  pla jsoine  whtn^ies* 
of  monkies  in  htiman  shape,  than  uie  serioiis^  positfvje,^ 
dogmatical,  asseverations  of  a  being,  who  diraineshi^ 
s^elf  With  the  hame^of'ration^.'  ,  .        '  ^  "T  . 

Here  the  verbal  protestatiob^  of  allnie^-:  :»  othihg  so 
certain  as  theit  religious'" tenets*    Exaininie  their, lives;- 
You  will  scarcefy  think  that  .they  repose  the  smallest, 
confidenoein  them.    ;    *     '.  ••     . 

'  •     •  • 

The  greatest  and  truest  zeal  gives  usnosecuidty  a^v 
gainst  hjpocrisjr:  The  most (q)en. impiety  is  ^ttended^ 
with  a  secret  dread  and  compunction*  ,  ^  -    . 

No  theological  absurdities  ^so  glariog  that  thejr  have 
not,^  sometimes^  been.^biraced  hj  men  o£  Jlie^estest 
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, and,  most  cultivated  understindinfi:,,    No,  reliei6us  pre- 

id  by  tfie 


.iiior^  n£D^l'.)iy2  ■^ifltooDr'.^  ^ 


jl^nprance^u  the. 


mother  o. 
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devoUofk:  A  maxim  that 


IS  proverbial,    and  confirmed  .by  general 
Look  out  IOC  a  people  enturely  destitade  of 


)t20fi:  A  maxim  ttiai 
general  exptoence. 


ii  2c  ^^v.n 


out  toe  a  people  enturely  destitad?  of  religion  l  If 

you  nad  them  at  alL  be  assured,  that  they  are  but  few 

2T  v7oH     'bnov/-  >in  lo  giT.viK.ii;:  l^.Iuqoq  anJ  nr  2i£0(Tq£ 

.,  degrees  removed  from  brutfes.      ,  ^  ..  at      . 

;  mm    to   R:iic^+rj:!'j.'>'iaoi    irrc    n:   bot./j^iiBXb  vl'-'.'<vl   onS 

,      What  so  pure, as  solne  of  the  morals,  incluaed 


hat  so  pure, as  solne  of  the  morals-  incluaed  m  spr 

theological  -  systems.?  What  so  corrupt  as  -spiue  of  th 

"SiiD  3iiT  vrolod  ^-;^75  rpi.//:\'  ii  vii  2f  o^iJTit  v/oii  Tffiin  o^ 


e 
e 


ci  •>    TTJ    rTf"  flT    R    O  T    f3  c  i  ^  J^ 

turit3',  are  ravishing  anil  delightfuL     put  how  qxujcid'' 

i-:;:*:rr/:  rr^-.^'M  irin.i.'?!  i,-.  ji ;.,  .;*^t>;.';  iiq  oTdon  R^^r^ifn'    " 

vamshed  on  the  appearance  of^ its. terrors,,  which, keep 
mprje  firm  and  durable  possession  of  thenauman  jnind  ! 


a 


The  whole  is  a  fiddle,  an  enigma,  an  inexplicable 


'.  c. 


Doubt,  uncertainty,  suspence  of  ludgment, 

':.it  ?;:v  .:j;i.  :,:'jrin  Y~37fijc    J.-^DDni  jn:  4o 


appear  the  only  resmt  of  our  most  accurate  scrutiny 

-.'jtf  '    .■    ii  .-//^Jii  xjc^irv/ ^iiqii^xiriij  ^L'oi^iiji  3;Tt  sniiiJi'' 
conccFing  thiS5ubiect.,,  But  $ucn  is  the  fcailty,  of  hu- 

man  reason,  and  such  the  irresistible  contagion  x)f  opi- 

nion,  that  even  this  dehberate  doubt  .could  scarcely  be 

upheld  ;  did  we  not  enlarge  our  view,  ana  opposing -one 

,pv^h.r\oq  \?.uj.io?.  'jp]  nJZiU  ^qiiU3  nsmna  in  ^5ra^o^r  lo 


oa  gaifOo^^ ^am  xf| fo^no^5f Sl^oiq  ?£Ch[iv^lm  ^loK ^^ 

ooscure,fregions  otphilosophy,       ..  . 

-  gDviI  iisiij  TOJjrK£xJL*    .8J3iret'Tuof^xl3'i  iisnt  8b  ni£li^'. 

:^^I[i3m^  DcfJ  oeoqsi  '^sHt  Ssdi  Aiiidi  '^Isoiboz  lliv/  troY 

ma  lit  ni  9onob8noc^ 

^B  T^muDsa  ofT  2u  ?.Qvx;g  Ii;9x  tzouii  bus  Uolcoz-g  oiIT 

.  bsbnattfi  21  '^Joiqm-i  nsqo  tsorrr  orfT  :  '^zriQoq'^rf  J«nfiJg 

.nobjfiuqmoyLn£  bcoib  ioioo?  £  d.^r/*' 

5VBrI  ^3fit  J£ffl  ^rrnBl^  o?  esiJibiiredji  Ifioigolooill  oT^f 

♦R91B313  oil  J  lo  [pnt  \di  bo:>ki(iai3  a^^d  ^Z3mbornGz  .'Cr 
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:1-1T^:. v^n j «)i.  ii  w eu^sfioi^'f q bur  <tnc?:cr;-'  ,.rrL'c  ,z:  :  q:  D  j:;qiiroV 


<    4lfi    ) 


N  O  T  j£  S 


TO  THE 


SECOND  VOttiUK 


NOTE  [A],  p.  S3. 

It  18  pt«bable  fluit  iid  m6r<f  t(^  fneant  by  those,  wtid  detiiei 
ttfDate  ideas,  than  that  all  i<kaa  Were  to^k^  of  6tttiin|>fe8Slp!!^| 
though  H  DDoft  be  coiftfifiMidi  thc(t  th«  terms  Dvhich  they  em- 
ployed  were  not  eho^eft  with  Adcfa  eaotion,  nor  so  etacftly  dl'- 
fined,  as  to  prevent  all  midtak^s  &b6tit  theti^  doctrite.  For  v^hik 
is  meant  by  maau  f  If  miiaie  be  equiVaktit  to  ttatufil,  the^tf  ^ 
iht  pcrdcptioiM  and  idea»  of  tlie  mfnd  tttost  be  iHoweJ  to  b^ 
iasate  or  nattiral,  in  what^er  Mus^  we  talbe  thi  better  >mvi^ 
whether  in  opposition  to  whid  is  tthcotnltfOni  arttfidal,  43rriMf- 
Iraeulova.  If  by  JiMftte  btf  m^nt  c<yntettf>Ofafy  to  txxt  )^h,  thib 
isspBte  seems  to  bei  fi^tolou* ;  Aor  U  it  worth  wfafie  io  {aquitt 
«t  what  time  thiftkkig  b^gin^,  whether  before,  at,  ot^  aftier  ptxr 
bxrth«  Again,  the  word  idea  seems  to  be  coffliiioniy  taken  iii  % 
•reryldoie  sense €^ii  by  Ldekt  and  Others ;  u  sttindingfbf  any 
of  ouf  pereeptionsi  otirsetrsatiotte  aAdpas8tott^,as  wdl  ad  thoughtl 
Now,  i&  this  sen^  I  shotfid  desire  to  know  what  can  be  ftieAdt 
hj  asserttffg,  thit  «elf.Iove,  Or  resentmetit  of  injtirids,  OT  xht  pai- 
ekm  b4tw^<m  the  setes,  \i  noi  inftat^  f 

By  fldfnfilliffg  ihtU  terMs;  fthftnsionr  attd  Aik^x,  Tfl  the  sen^ 
ab^MV  etpMn^df  «fid  underMandteg  by  imafe  What  is  orlgiofl 
4)if  copied  from  do  precedent  pereeptiofi,  then  may  we  ^vift, 
4lMr  aU  oity  imfH'eMi^a  are  i^nMe,  und  ottr  ^^^  tk^ft  itniatjk 

Hh4 


/M,  MmbsgiM  pmBAdln  VkMOtHi 

was  bctmjN^  into  tlitr<{«eBtt6B  Vyidit»HjwlMltJyMrtr^%igtAy 

WW^^^  /tmiwIodBt'vBn  ietal ta^)MMf4i»a9^  ebv^fcll8£i 
sopher's  reasooingBy  on  this  as  well  as  roost  oAiH4iaS}4ft:^.^^^  -^ 

jciplqs.s»£i(ti6aftif  ^(l^j^ttifoso^Bjr;  T^^Uti^^miiPpoUA'io^ 
jifriYcdvf D^imly/  frott  tiense  afnd  qbs^^atlol),  tf  ii^cb  we  lem 

ji:pts»>aBd  arpiluttf^e  «^k't(!»  infei  yhit  ^  fbr  tll^  &t«^  ^siM 
^Xism^tlkst:; .  :T4£vBi  R^i^^tfincc/tbelift itVtfb  a^d  restr^Vs^bf 
^vi]4|;ttirvi«im«lit^:«i<x4ia^  lej^kl'tpA^ittddbn,  tnaj  1>e'defeiidea;[ 
citl^4'!W*^'***»'«'^  ^KJchj  reft^ajng'an  the  great  Jhytty  auij 
«orn9ptjoD  tef  Hyafiudt  natt^t^;  teachNi '  that  no '  Wan^  can'  s^l^ 

ii^tff  ^irliiohik^foM  ^i^'of  the  enrbrmous  a1>iises  tSat'a^l^tiabu 
Wt./ey«^.flg«'aod  JpittfeerJr/^«^lieeti  fotitot  f<>*  Hilttir'f^  ^'  iapm- 
,dfot  a  confidence.  -    r  "^'^   ^' 

%1^^ia.^^i^w  d^^^&tlona.  qon^^emrng  the^^onduct  df  life  ; 
jFhik  sibcv^f^Heiced^^esfn^^  geqeraV  |ihy^cian;  or  naer^ 
ChanWi  VijmstlNi'^t^'^Qoweii  ;  '^nd  t^e'  unpi^tHea'novu^e^ 


!fi^  ^ect|^«^^^th'-i'^;atd  lo  ^hi'cbnieqiienbes  Qt  suchi? 
'l^ppMd^irisM;  «fe}i^e'ihe'^a^;t4'(:^  -^^.^»im9fc;w^& 


4      '»>>.     * 


^Inrri  rr  mm  Dtt  imn  Tin  i  ■mUT         ^ 

If  we  examiae  those  argament«,  whfch,  in  any  o£:  the  ^fcn. 
«8  above  mentioned,  *t  •U^iidMd^ fo^&e  nM^eftets rfr<*.. 

•*??i5?.'?.4/4«^';S?'.  ^.«7F««>^^w},t»  $f«SWMtc^«iaa9 

^???nT6^i?3C^fif':°9»tbe*e8tr3m^^q,wMil4»PSat«»,=ai,Mfc« 


and  conclusion. 

rani  Jo"nli|M"llf P'-or  BSfgisntti^ewiWftapwy  pUu 

£?S^?»94?l^ilf^  §'^fkmi%/trfMk,  \Mc))I'mU»9l«»« 
justness  of  6i»  conclusions,  and  consequently  the  prudence  of  hia 


4^  VkuoMrii  «B4ftiiir»  Waamid 

giiiQ0r».die^geainil  olNMp^atiointAlid^mMiuiwtMBiidt^lwtf]^ 
rimded;  4uidj«rfMriMBiMigt  tlwe^diartfat^r  fc  itfy  ^^flWBU  -  wtWrft 

l¥fiHr  tte  pmenitS,  t%t  'the  *Te«itftstthi^'«t9d^«%  ^g^'^^r 

tttift'fitfi^  df  t(¥drtg  ^namdtin'o'  yi^lOi'^^mihiiidSd^  «^ 
i^Odt^ML  idlkpreMdtt  ««»)t  ^kkh  th%  idl^^W  c^^a.  r'B#,^ 
j6»#,  #c  tttiilmtc  p^i'  to  i  vaa  ntiiHb^l^tFdljedftr'i'^ter^  fe^ 

^e ;  tty  tite  ^itiile  Behfg;  ^a  UM  mh^  ^fitii^ ^' 
timtift^t  to  tHemlfid'id  ht^ccHiitiiibd  d^ei^M-fdi^'aB^rfi&H^^ 
in  4Hiittilk<M'  tUiikfiftg  tfttd  tmftu^^t^e  tlR^tifeck'^bft^lfaal^ 
dktdy  trpoft  the  wiD;  WftifoUtfaifty  a^fi^^'o^^^ffitfabg:^^ 
offtftCt  %  i6  intaittaXt  matlefy  ^hieh  is  pot  capable  of  this  sen- 
tifiiem.    Sicmdlj^  Tfail  senttrfieht  WVri"<!^ileavoilr  to  oytxtomt 

cxl>«nenee«>fholigli'1t''caa  iVoW'itH  accbfk^  p^^nie^'Tc^i  itf I 
^&\  €fft«!rt  ^  Vti»^' Jif  ficl^lnfe-  iKa^'4nite3ii'^^  JSickffMP^aB6t^ 

|^«ftEf>  fl«e^^^:[|fita«de'iftt^tlffi^lf't^'<^  iB  i&d(lB 

tbaximmi  for  S^^tTiVk^tft'^f  iftdl^^^iflp^fafi^(j^%>t^  s^i2Ac 


fe0^^tfhfittiuiORfpcidifAdMigfib«timtm  dkjvms 

to  establisk  thA^^^^iyvV^q^^ilntiAiitkontfjliiifiii^ki  toaliMfy^^ 
that  great  philosopher  had  recourse  to  an  ethereal  active  flui4 
to  explain  hia  univcrsitf  1kt1^ra^io^;r*tio^^  he  was  sa  cautioiM 

#rf  i«  WR^lb^J&iVtlipf  f^te  gf  9Pin»en?.?i|f^feie3t|5^4iMgr.:. 

^  9*bff^C^T«Esi^s^de  it  thf  g^uiuia^n  ,of  afl^^    gW^. 

km^r  ft^bMr  h95f«f«f>  n(^  a«l«^|iliI-:5i>i.5»ftM»»f  .4^CW» ' 
Cj^A»«*»iV^  gW.y<^Tii,nnftvcr^,^iKjb:^4^;j^t«;«  of.^^^ 
h«#r«TO!9P:<^rJJ0f»A  ifeM.  mat$^  Iw  a^  w},rth<n»gb  suboeJi.. 


'   iSfOTEXJE;];,  p.  i«, 

lU  eflfcct  is  fi^ed  and  d^erpftined,  w*  call  tt^t^^f^^HTt:  iAlA^ 
»c6ordii^ly»  it  H  alloired  bjr  all  pkiloaDpherfy  that  the  tStct  k 
|h<  measttre  of  the  po^^«  ^  St!>^^if  tt^iyHfd  nay  idea  of  pb^ei 
ji^iit^in  i^4ff,ljFhyx#  ?,35ai: 

i{p^.9^^,squar§r  ^  >H,Jr4o«a  J  :^:#^^  iiHiri  «red«A 


'>'f ":    V'  :j 


lift.  ^^-■•'  ^'^♦^  a::yjh<-  aur  oT.saTO/r 

470  -Notes  to  the  Second  Volume. 

&.C.  wl^ich  cyery  wh^rc^  occur  Jo  cgnpQ^^^9fl;q:8^^rt,;ji9j|g^ 
as  in  phflo^ph/ J  that  i>  no;^proc^r  t^t  y;f^kr^^^^^i^%^  ^ 
any  instance,  wi^h the  ^Pppectin^jjpiipip^^^givifgepr^^^^s^  ^if^ 

cfFec^,.  Sr  can  .^ccpunt  «Wpfte\3^/or,t^,iPK^H?^:^  P?«^ 
thing  by  another.  ^  Thcac  words,  as  coujpjQdij:  jujc^ii^yje^y^ 
loose  meanings  annwd^  to  .tWrJ^nd^fb^flr^^jis^g^ 
certaJn  and  .confused.  .  Np  an^tnal  c^njjuv.^^^fn^-^jjjeg  ji 
Motion  withonf  the  sentiment  ^of.  a/ ifij^  ,pr,,^^^ 
every  animal  has. a  sentiment  or  feeling  froni.t^estj^okectf  bliwr 
ot  an  external  object,  that  is  ^'",  ni<)tiph,/J']^jbe^^^^i||a^9M^ 
^hich  arc  merely  arn^mal,  and  from  which. ^^  can  i,\Priafif^x^ 
no'  inference,  we  are  apt  to  transfer  .to  inahimat^  iobiects,r  and 
to  suppose  that  thev  ha^vc  some  such  feelings^ -jwhcncy^^'^theT 
transfer  or  receive  motibn.  With  regVd..t9^ciKrm§8.  whjcji 
are  exertci,  without  our  annexing  tc^  Mf *"  ^i^.^^^jF/j^^SFT 
nicatea  motion,  we  consider  *only  the  constant  e^uffripnc^d 
conjunction  of  the  events, :  and  as  we  feel  a  rcustamary  connec- 
tion  between  the  ideas,  we  transfer  that  feelincr  to  tfec  obif^cts  s 
as  adthmg  is,  mare  usual  than  to  apply  to  external  bodi^^eycir 
internal  sensation  which  they,  occasion.  -  - 

MOTEt^3,^*p.'9K'^  "-'■  ^'''■^'  Tri-GD5.2 

ris  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  liqcrty  may  be  acco^ntea 
itit'hiatL  another  cause,  viz*  a  false  sensation?  or  seeniing  ^zpc; 
rience',  which  we  haye»  .or.m^y^verrpfjliberty  or  indifference, 
ill  m^Ay  of  our  actions,     Thi  necessity  of  any  actfon^  whetW 


Consider  the  actiQii ;  and  it  consists  chiefly  in  the-detcrmmatioa 
of  his  thoughts  to  infer  the  existenc^e  ^  tl^t.act^oil  from^n^ 

(lii 

err 
idinirence,  which  ^e  leel,  m  pasinig»,  or  pot  paaaiv* 
jtoiijii' the  Idea  ofone  object  to  tha^  of  a^ysttedecdingep^.  Now 
we  mayobiefvc,  jthac  4hoi%tty  iii><^jii4^iti-4«maii4(^^ 


Notes  n  the  Scpans  VoLtmK         -  (7^ 


lliia^ikt^-JftfW^'fteI,"fta^tH^'waf  lisJlf  rs"'8ut;ject'to'ngil»lnf. 

Yki&  JlPfiAra**d*diilji^'i^ver^"way,  \ind  produces'ah  image  of  itself, 
*(&i'y^;n3ter}V'a?iti«^^'8ill(^diD4he  scWoli) e^e'n  (5ii tfe^t' siiie  'JS 
^WirclTft:  %Jt  ndtr'slittlc/  Trtiis  image, '  or  feint^  motion,  Ve.  peV- 
Tjfiid^<ifut-\ltlv'c<,^  could *at  iliac  \im'e  hstvc  been  'completed^  into 
t!i^  thing  itself';  ifccause,*  should' that  6c  denied,  we  fini,  Vpon 
Vtfecortdliriali^ttiat^a^ present  it  caiil'^'^We'cohsIder^not,^' that 
imS  fkrtti'itfcS'dbsire  of  snewing  liberty  Tsn       ^tKe  motive  of 
Trar  actiens.     And  it  seems* certain,  that  however  we  tnay  ima- 
gine  we^  Feer  a  liberty  within  ourselves,  a  epeptaior  can  com- 
Tnonly  infer  ottr  actions  from  our  motives  and  character  ;  and 
\veh  wiiere  he  cannot,  be  toncludes  m  general,  that  he  might, 
were  he  perfectly  acquainted' with  every "cii'cumstance  ot" our 
^tiiation  and  temper^  and  the  mo^ '$ecr<?t  springs  of  our  com- 
plexion and  disposition.  ,  Now  this  i$  the  very  essence  of  ne- 
ccssity,  according  to  the  foregoing  doctrine.  ,      , 

J[  Hizs,  if  a  cause  be  dehned,  that  nvhtcb  produces  any  Ihtnf  ; 
It  »  easy  to  observe,  that  producing  is  synonymous  to  causinsf* 
xii  lik^  mainicr,^' if  a  cause  be  dinned,  ttmt  ty  which  arii  iotni 


jii 


natter.     And  this  constancy  fprms  the  vtry  essence  < 

:v,  ,nor  have  wc  any  other  idea  of  it, 
:VoiiL&  nBTiiin  no  ^m\M^'-x  ni   Aw  >-  i   *•  ^J  .'^vx:-^.. 


'CCSSI- 


••«•**  'siW-  -1'^"^  --  ■•'■-'i?  •■'  r-"  T'^' J-"""'<l^  *•  •■"  "<■'■'■'  '  '''  """*- 
•ftpm  cuKom,  It  may  be  ?«|^,,>^5„«^  ,^«^g^fe,,^l^,fl^S9<jiP 

ill?  ~*  *  »      '        ^-  »r  •       • 

^  ,  .'^^  ^. , J?«-  cirfciFgiir  VrJeflj^.tp  fW^^5^^ 

-^'c^  w  liumD^ujidpmamliiigi ;.  ^  After  ^Jil^t^K^^  ^f^ 

difference  betmeo  men  ,»i)d^^  <9^q(y^9^iidedw 

J,  When  wt!  |uyc  Urcd^aii  ^me,,a^<I^w..j^^^ 
tQ  the  uoiTortpnY  ofimturf^wc  Require  B^|rq^€^  ^j^ 

we  alwayi  tniwer  the  known  to  tfie  ,tti4pipwp,.^||^  iit^yiff^fe 
the  latter  to  resemble  the  former*  By  tti^n9>  of  thufl^Koeinai^^ 
bitu^l  prioeiplei  we  regard  c?en  one  experiment  a»  tb  fonndi^ 
tioQ  of  rea«omng«  aod,  expect  a  aim^rfy^  with  some  d^;>iee  of 
certainty,  where  the  experiment  haa  beeo  made  aocoratclvj  *^ 
free  frottt' all  fbreigti  eircdmgtancei.  it  U  tber4^ore^;^pptid«e4 
19  a  matter  of '  great  importance  to  obKrietbe'eonacqueacin  of 
Ihmgt;  'andW  one  man  niay  tery  mileh'  sumacs  anidlher  .ia  ati^ 
teotibh,  -acid  tkiemory^  aod  0bstrv>tl(^'  ihli  will  ixukc  a  vtiif 
great  diffefeactt  in  their  reaaoning;"  "  >  N 

a.  Where  thire  k  ^  cdinplication  of  cau^g  t9  produce  aa^ 
effecti'  one  miixd  ma]^  be  miicll  larger  than  another,  and  Wt<^ 
able  to  coWprehend  the  vt^iole  (ysteia  of  qbjceisV  ai^  ta  hifer 


,  t^  ^v  -  I      ^  I .  .. 


|twtly  thcir'eoniequencei. 

j.^One  matf  is  able  to  ctirfy^dn  a  chailf  or  consequences  ifor 
a  greater  Icngdi  than  an'6tkc>.;      "  '  "       "^    """l 

' ' ^r Few  meir can  ihli^k long  withoiit  rtinniidg (ntoa &3^lcm(L 
eT^ideas,  and  mistaking  one  lor  iaotacr  f  and  ther^  acre  tanoof 
degrcea  of  this  infitwity; 

'^5.  llie  c'rcunistance,  00  wbtch  ihe  efiecf  depoid^  A  fixif 
axxchtly  involved  in  otfier  circumstances,  whiic^'are.foridgii  qshT 
fXtrifistc. '  The  separaUDti  of  It  ctuoi  ir quires  great  ^SiMU^Ht 
aicuracyp -and  aubtiltjjf, ...   a 


*    &  TJb<  fonniog  of  9ttkfT^aMfm^^Bm  ptiticpltr  fibterta. 
tion  is  a  very  sice  qperalioVt ;'  and  oothUig  !•  mora  uijmI,,  4^^ 

'iii&{?arV  i^t^roWiieWof  ftitnd.  W^lcii  sees  nbt  on  all  sides,  than 


l^f  tt^n^iiii*  mod  tfe^ft  *^^«*^, .  //      ,  ^    .  ,1V  -     t>  v 
loofc^  aoa  cpnyf  riatioo  eiuar|pe  much  «ior^  the  sphere  of  oof 

'  l^  wouia  1)^  {»sf  10  ow^^tT  flianj  wier  ctrcttfi«uaeft,tliff 
l£ki]ie  a  Terence  in  t^r  ibulerstandlngs  df  »£••  , 

jNojI«B^^^^  ^o^W^^ayeexperienpeith^  ,^at<:f 

f^c^^C^J^f^  ^(CoJl4.^iin^€8.,  y% js^p^:mg  nat^wf^  Ml  ^ 
aHui^ion'^nite, unknown.  |o  hii^  ;,^nd,|t.>Ssifi>|^sstUe  fqtjEum 
to^tek  i^i9^^^^  fr^jp  k.  ^  It^  i6^ii«,a  9ew  c«? 

pericnepti  the  consequeDoe  of  which  j^  ^v^f^f  joiiemtiaj  Oof 
mzY  soR^imes  conjeetui^  from  analogy  whal.,wiU  folloif ;  but 
ijtill  thiin  but  ^onjeeturf. ,  ^f  4  it  m^st  j^,i9Qn(me4»  that,  vk, 
dbe  preseijit  case^of  frcewngijhf  ^yent  JfoQgws  f o^trary  |^  ^ 
vules  of  analogy,  and  is  sueh  as  a  fatippalldpfiik  W5^4f^ 
look  for.  The  oarrattons  of  cold  iipOA  w^ter  ave  not  gnd^, 
according  10  the  degrees  of  cold  $  bcit^wliea^p  (it^QoqMfs  to  tk^ 


tiHtM^piinary^  and  peqirirt^  a.|)retty  strtmg.te^ 
BMMjy^  to  vendj^  \^  fK^^^Hbl^  to  peoples  in.  a  warn  cltm^te;:  But 
^iQ  it  is  AOf  mracMi^t^  ppr  contrary  to  isniform.expenqq^e  ot 
tne  ipodrse  of  oatvre  in  cases ^pbere^fttf  thei  circtnnftanccs  are  thCo. 
fraie'."  The  inbaVitadts  of  Svmatha  have  alurays  seeti  w^er. 
flttid  in  their  o«ra  cKosaU,  and  the  freesnngof  their  nVers  ought 
t^t  be  detOMd  a  pvodjgy  t  h^t  they  never  sair  water  im  Mvi* 


i|i^  Jimii'f Q-YW  Btsmmn  Vmmafi. 


Jbf  ^tofUte  wkm  #oi»ld  tl»«re  be  the  eMMfBMor.  ^ 

NOTE  CK],  p.  r2i. 

iSUiit^iifti  eft  tflrcM  flNiy  noli  fW  1/^^^,  lie*  td  be  contrary 
•fD fke  kwf  •I'lMlliire,  iMi4  ft^,  tf  il  «^eipe Mri/ k  AHglit,  b^ 
icwoa  of  tome  curcttmstandoiy  to  4)iniMiflMt4  m  eriraele  $  b^ 
kiOit,  is  fiiff  it'M  contrary  to  tbcte  fanirs.  Thw  If  a  pcriOD, 
claiming  a  divine  authority,  dMrtdd  ^ommrndk^iA  |p«Noil  toM 
arcH,  a  beakh£d4iaii  to  faS  dowa  4tad«  ^  ekmdtto  poinr  iHio, 
Aa  iraida  to  Uo«r ;  ie  ibert,  Aoald  orderftnKy  fietiii«t  ercm^ 
which  immtdieulf  ktkm  upea  hia  eooMBttidf  tiMic  m^fittjot^ 
be  egMtOMd  fluradeai  tacasiae  they  art  rerfly,  at  tlia  caae,  con- 
trary to  the  kwa  of  aaciice:  For  if  any  aiiapktoa  rtttiaia,  tbai 
the  event  wd,  comfflaQd  concorred  by  accident ,  there  i$  no  ant- 
rade  and  ao  transgression  of  the  lairs  df  nature.  If  this  su^icm^ 
be  refooted*  thcie  i$  eridaotiy  a  aurack,  a«id  a  traaapanipo  of 
the^e  lawai  haca^ic  aothiagcao  be  aMire  cootrify iO jpa^aye  tiwii 
that  the  voiceorcotne&apd  of  a  man  should  har^  focb  ao  in<frnor> 
A  mivick  May  be  accurately  d<fi«fed»  te  $fmMtr$imi  pf  0  km 

^  iom  hsnMt  ^m*  A  jSMracIe  aay  either  W  dSacoi^owtfa 
by  OMfi  or  ooc.  This  altera  not  fcs  nator^  aad  fseeo^e.  The 
vaisiag  of  a  house  or  ship  lojto  ibe  air  is  a  risUe  aairack*  fW 
ipisiagof  a  fcattier,  when  t}ie  wand  wapta  eacr  so^Jitak  of  •  fefce 
requisite  for  that  purpose^  is  as  real  a  aiiracky  nimf^  Mtm$u^ 
iri4  J^gard^o  us. 


NOTE  [L],  p.  j|f. 

Tut*  book  waa  irrit  by  BCooa.  MoirTOU0ff# 

jiz<i^  i^the  paifiaoiqst  of  Paaiiaf  a  aaiii  of  figUtt 

aer,  who  was  a)po  a  vartfrr  ao  the  caoae,  aid  i$  mm  mii  to  t$: 

acNinewherf  7a  a  duageoo  00  jaccooot  of  im  boaL 

^  There  is  aMiher  bofd^  If  tbf«e  itoluoM  {n^k*  Jtgtmml  Jtf, 

tfir^ukf  4ff4ik^  PijLia)  gj>*jw%  io  e^coood  ai.mmf^i  Aai. 

aHradeiL  and^  acoosaDasucd  aMtli  seefiitoeir  jAiMatesHOi;  jidhiofe 

are  Tcry  arcU  writtcii.  There  mns;  however,  tfaswsg^  the  wbok 


Saviour  and  tliose  5? '?hc  XbC^  T  wlicrcin  it  W*  otscHtoj^BP^ 
the  evidence  of  the  Utter  is  eaiul  Ui^  tt^^(  for  the  formftr ;  As 
if  tl^  testimony  of  noen  cbi^la  ev0f  be  put  in  the  b^lftn^e  with 
t||MiildM»d4hiA8MnSv^  th«^ptii'6f  tVt:  iii9^»wH^ 

t^. '  If  «he^  ii^mi'lna^e^  yick  to  be  cdMUer^^iiteriil^  iA 
h««n4it>''teltMi|y/^tiiV^^^^^  «i^)i6r  h^etym'ddWife  !ir|Nk 
fifimpwiiltbi^*,  mst  heiM^t;wi{hUaxedppdti«n«^  tf*|^iii  fun^ 

4ifMx  Mt  aat^ityi^^lw  ^IteWing '  dfcnhriWncei  art  dravifll 
A^>^%i!liHtfe?  ][>a^8}  fnsertetl  Ik  tfce  khb¥e.i%nl^onetf  bobkf.  ' 

^  ttey  mhe  TfffriciM  jr%Mf€-pAftrs  ^fme-ptb¥ed  tinmectiat(^7 
fc/  #itii^ifebe»T^tlJ[<^  oifci^tj-,  '¥r  bMop'«  cowt,  at  Piii^j 
ij|^4^r  tbe'^eVsf  €krTiltiml  HbJhkis^  wbdse  chamtcteir  for  tif^^ 
giiitfdtA  cajtocitywasTifctcr  ^contested  even'%  his  enemiei.  -' 

*^H{s  iticcessor  fir  the  arAbishopric  waf  an  enemy  fb  iif€ 
jiMtir^fi^f  atid  W  ttt)|t  reaAn  promoted  fia  the  See^by  the 
OeHlftr^  'l^t^ai  i^tors  ot  rt/rw  of  ^^ahis,  wf^h  infinite  eiarne^* 
n^i^mi  fifitt  t6  inratnine  those  iairacle$,'%hich  they  a^rsert  fo 
1m^)^)^  J^th^'Vh^ie  %rorId»  and  nn^i^mably  certain :  Bjfft 

•NPte^MoiiirisT  party  .Ira<}  tried  to  discrddif  these  tniracles  la 
oM  mtstac^  that  'of  Mademoiselle  ie  Fkarc.  But,  bi^sfd^s 
tMit^theil' {mi^edings  were  in  Inany  respects  the  mb A  irr^otai^ 
!♦<!«>  %oiid,patt!drfarly  in  titinj^  only  a  fewof  the  jAUsfcHigir 
wi>a<iti»'Wt»inthtt  tampered  witb^:  ^esides^tbfsy  Isay,  th&f 
IQQQ  found  tb^oi^elvei  overwhelmed  by  ^  doii  of  new  virk'^ 
Deste^f  gne  hundred  and  twenty ,ji)  aufi^eri  most  pf  thepa  p^* 
soni  of  credit  and  substance  ih  Parish  who  rave  oath  for  t\^ 
jMtitlkr  "Tftis  ^^accompanied  with' a  sofeinii  and  earnest  sip^ 
^MPnib  Ifife  |J*rlfament,  *  But  thb  'parliament'  wtrc  forbidden 
j^y  acj^lbVitf  tb  tned(fie  in  the  affair.  '*  ft  was  "at  last^obscrve^, 
that  where  men  Preheated  by  «caT  atjd  "enfliusiaim,  there  is^^np 
c^^e*  *dr  buwan^  tcsttmony  so  strong  as  mjy  not  be  procu^"^ 
l^^lie^grlrateii  absunjtity :  Ai^  tfabs^  who  iiri!l  b^  so  Bilfy  as  tp 
eiamlke'lh^  affair  by  that  mediut^,  ap^  8i?ek  particylir  fl^ws 
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in  the  testimony,  are  almost  sure  to  be  confounded.  It  must 
be  a  miserable  imposture,  indeed,  that  does  not  prevail  in  that 
contest. 

All  who  have  been  in  France  about  that  time  have  heard 
of  the  reputation  of  Mons.  Heraut,  the  Lieutenant  de  PoKce, 
whose  vigilance,  penetration,  activity,  and  extensive  intelligence 
have  been  much  talked  of.  This  magistrate,  who  by  the  nature 
pf  his  office  is  almost  absolute,  was  invested  with  full  powers, 
on  purpose  to  suppress  or  discredit  these  miracles ;  and  he  fre- 
quently seized  immediately,  and  examined  the  witnesses  and 
subjects  of  them :  But  never  could  reach  any  thing  satisfactory 
against  them. 

In  the  case  of  Mademoiselle  Tribaut  he  sent  the  famous 
I>E  Sylva  to  examine  her;  whose  evidence  is  very  curious. 
The  physician  dedares  that  it  was  impossible  she  could  have 
been  so  ill  as  was  proved  by  witnesses  ;  because  it  was  impossi- 
ble she  could,  in  so  short  a  time,  have  recovered  so  perfectly  as 
he  found  her.  He  reasoned,  like  a  man  of  sense,  from  natu- 
ral causes  ;  but  the  opposite  party  told  him,  that  the  whole 
was  a  miracle,  and  that  his  evidence  was  the  very  best  proof 
of  it. 

The  MoLiNiSTS  were  in  a  sad  dilemma.  They  durst  not 
assert  the  absolute  insufficiency  of  human  evidence,  to  prove  a 
minicle.  They  were  obliged  to  say,  that  these  miracles  were 
wrought  by  witchcraft  and  the  devil.  But  they  were  told,  that 
this  was  tha  resource  of  the  Jews  of  old. 

No  J'ANs'fiNrsT  was  every  embarrassed  to  account  for  the  ce^ 
sation  of  the  miracles,  when  the  church-yard  was  shut  up  by  the 
king's  edict.  It  was  the  touch  of  the  tomb,  which  produced 
these  extraordinary  effects;  and  when  no  one  couid approach  the 
tomb,  no  effects  could  be  expected.  God,  indeed*,  couFd  have 
thrown  down  the  walls  in  a.  moment ;  But  he  is'  master  of  hs 
own  graces  and  works,  and  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  account  for 
them.  He  did  not  throw  down  the  walls  of  every  city  likt  • 
those  of  Jericho,  on  the  sounding  of  the  rams  horns,  nor 
break  up  the  prison-of  every  aposde^  like  that  of  St  Pa  uu 
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No  less  a  man  than  the  Diic  de  Ch  atilloit,  a  duke  aiid  peef 
bf  France,  of  the  highest  farik  ^nd  faihily,  gives  evidence  of  % 
Airacttlous  ciire,  performed  upon  a  servant  of  his,  who  had  lived 
several  years  m  his  house  with  a  visible  and  palpable  infirmity. 

I  shall  ^oncliide  with  observing,  that  no  ckrgy  are  more  cele^ 
brated  fi>f  strictness  of  life  and  manners  than  the  secular  clergy 
bf  FnaiircEf  partiditlarly  the  i^ctdrs  6r  cures  6f  i^ARis^  #hol 
bear  testimony  to  thesie  iinpbstures. 

The  learnttigj  genius,  and- probity  bf  the  gentlemen,  and  th<f 

kusterity  of  the  niins  of  Pbat-KOYAL,  have  b^eii  mtith  ceic- 

brated  all  over  Eukopi.     Yet  they  all  give  eviderice  for  a  mi- 

hide  #rought  bri  the  niece  bf  the  famous  PascAC,  whose 

sanctity  of  life,  as  well  as  ettraordinafy  capacity,  is  well  known: 

The  famotts  RicivfE  givfe^  ah  account  of  thiis  miracle  in  his  fa* 

mous  history  of  Port-Royal,  and  fortifies  it  #ith  ^  thd 

}>roofi,  lehich  a  inaltitudif  of  nufi^,'  priests,'  physician^,  atid 

Inen  bf  the  World,  all  6f  them  of  undotibted  credit,  bould  be^ 

how  uponl  it.     Several  tnen  of  letters,  particulairly  thie  bishop 

of  TouRNAY,  thought  this  miracle  so  certain,  as  to  employ  it 

in  the  refutation  of  atheists,  and  free- thinker!.    The  qiieei^- 

.   tegent  of  Francs,  who  was  extremely  prejudiced  against  tte 

PokT-RbTAL,  sent  her  own  physiciain  to  etamine  the  miracle^' 

s^t^bo  fetum^d  ah  absolute  Convert.     In  dhort,  iht  8U|>^ma(tural 

i;ttre  was  id  idcbntestable,  that  it  saved,  for  a  time,'  that  fa^ 

mous  monaistery  from  the  roin  with  which  it  was  threatancd  by* 

ihe  Jesuit^.     Had  it  been  a  cheat,  it  had  certainly  been  de« 

tected  by  such  sagacious  and  powerful  antagonists,  and  inust 

have  hsatened  the  ritiri  of  the  Contrivers.     Our  divines,  Wli6 

€!aai  bmld  up  a  formidable  castle  from  iuch  des|)icabie  materials ; 

-vvhat  B'prodig^as  fabHc  comld  they  have  i-eaired  from  these  and 

ihany  other  circumstanced,  whieh  I  ha»e  not  mentioned  !  How 

often  would  the  great  Aanfes  of  Pascal,  Racine,  Arnauj^- 

NicotB,  have  resounded  ill  our  ^ar6  U  But  if  they  be  Wise, 

tfafcy  had  better  adopt  the  mirack,  at;  beii^g  oiore  Worth,  a 

tkoQsand  tikiips^  than'  all  the  rest  of  their  colkction.     Staides  it 

joay  serve  very  much  to  their  purpose.     For  tfaaj^  jgakacle  wa* 

lia 
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vtally  perfbrmiBd  by  the  toOck  of  da  tothentic  hoty  prieUe  of 
tli«  bply  tliorot  wluclv  compoie4  the  holy  crovm,  whic^  &f» 

NOTE  (Mi  p.  153, 

In  gaMciIi  it  may,  I  thinky  be  estabUphed  »  a  ou^^ims  that 
where  aiiy  cause  is  known  only  by  ita  panicukr  ejects,  it  musi 
\ft  impoBsible  to  infer  any  new  efiiects  from  that  cau8« ;  sincf 
the  qualities,  wbkh  arc  requisite'  to  |>rodQce  these  new  effibctf 
IJipng  witk  the!  formcft  must  either  be  difiereot,  or  superior^  or 
of  more  extensile  operatiooi  than  those  which  simply  produced 
t\m  efiecty  whence  alone  the  cause  is  si^iposed  tp  be  known  t^ 
'  iKk  W^  can  never,  therefore,  have  any  reason  ta  suppose  the 
eftisfeiinx:e  of  these  qu^ities.  To  say,  that  the  new  e&cte  proi' 
need  paly,  from  a  continuation  of  the  same  energy,  ^wbich  is  d* 
ic^dy  known  from  the  first  ejfeets,.  wffl  not  remove  the  difficnl' 
ty.  For  even  granting  this  to  be  the  caie  (which  can  seid<Ma 
be  missed),  the  very  continuation  md  exertion  of  a  like 
energy  (for  it  is  impossible  it  can  be;  absolutely  t^  same)^  I 
8^1  tbia  exertion  of  a  like'eneiFgyt  in  a  different  period  of  ^acc 
^ykd  time,  is  a  very  arbitrary  snppositioo,  and  what  there  cai»* 
aot  possibly  be  any  traces  of  in  the  effects,  from  which  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  cause  is  oi;iginaUy  derived.  Let  the  irfcrred 
cause  be  exactly  proportioned  (as  it  should  be)^o  the  known 
^ect  I  and  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  possess  any  qualities  from 
frhich-QCw  or  d^ierent  effects  cai\  be  mf^rr^J* 

NOTE  CN},  p-  163. 

Tins'  argument  is  drawn  from  Dr  BsaKKiray ;  airit  indeed 
n|08t  of  the  writinga  of  that  very  ingentow  aathor*  form  the 
best  lessont  of  scepticism  which' m  to  befoand  either  amei^ 
\the  ancient  or  modiem  phitost^hers^  Baylx  aotexce^ed.  Hi 
professes,  however,  in  his  title-page  (and  undosbtedly  vnA.  gnat 
truth)^  to«  have  Composed  his  book  against  t^sceptica  .aa-we&as 
agunst  the  atheists  and  free-thinkers.  But  that  aH  hia  argwneatt, 
though  otherwise  intended,  are,  in*  redttyy  menfy  aceptiea^ 
l^ears  from  tlun^  iiai  they  a^mt  of  mo-  ^mnvitf  mutffpditce  m 
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emtktiou^  Their  xioly  effect  is  to  xause  that  ttiotnentaiy  ii« 
iftatetnent  atrd  irresolutioti  afid  cosfusion,  whfch  is  the  re^K 
of  scepticlsnu 

NOTE  [O],  p.  164. 

W^HAT£VEA  disputes  there  vaky  be  atK>ut  matheinatlcal 
points,  we  must  allow  that  there  are  ph^rsical  points ;  that  hg 
parts  of-estension^  which  cannot  foe  divided  or  lessened)  either 
by  the  eye  or  imagination^  These  images,  then,  which  are  pre* 
•ent  to  the  fancy  or  senses,  arie  absolutely  indivisible,  and  conse* 
quently  must  be  allowed  by  mathematicians  to  be  infinitely  less 
than  any  real  part  of  extension  ;  a^d  yet  nothing  appears  more 
certain  to  reason,  than  that  an  infinite  number  of  them  >com* 
poses  an  infinite  extension^  How  much  more  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  those  infinitely  small  parts  pf  e3{;tension,  irhich  are  still 
supposed  infinitely  divisible  i 

NOTE  [P],  p.  166, 

If  seemf  to  me  not  impossible  to  avoid  thes6  absilrditite  shd 
contradtctfons,  if  it  bt  admitted  that  there  is  op  «uch  thing  «i 
abstract  or  general  ideas,  properly  speaking ;  bat  thM  all  gie# 
aeral  ideas  afe,  in  reality ,  particular  ones  f^tached  to  a  jgenirol 
teirm,  which  recals,  upon  occasion,  other  patticukr  onts,  that 
r^emUe,  in  certain  circufnstances,  the  idea  present  to  the  mtnd* 
Thus  when  the  tern  Horse  is  prdhounced,  ^e  imniediatel|r 
figure  to  ourselves  the  idea  of  a  black  or  a  white  animal,  of  • 
}>nrticidar  ^%t  or  figure ;  But  as  that  term  is  also  vstuily  ap« 
plied  to  animals  of  other  colours,  figures,  and  sixes,  th^e  ideas^ 
though  not  actually  present  to  the  imagination,  nre  easily  re» 
called  ;  and  our  rteasoiliiig  and  condusion  proceed  in  the  samlis 
way  as  if  they  were  actually  present.  If  thia  be  admitted  ^aa 
0€&BM  reatonabk)  it  follows,  that  all  the  ideas  of  quantity,  upoQ 
wbieh  mathematfcians  reason,  are  nothing  but  particidar,  and 
atfch  as  are  sugfgested  by  the  aeases  and  ims^nation,  and  con* 
aequently  cannot  be  infinitely  divisible.  It  is  sufficient  Co 
have  dropped  this  hint  at  present^  without  prosecuting  it  any 

li-3 
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farthj^.  It  certafnly  cpacerng  idl  loyer^  of  science  not  tp  ex? 
pose  themselves  to  the  ridicuje  and  contempt  of  the  ignorant 
by  their  conclusions ;  and  this  seems  the  readiest  sciution  of 
these  4ifficulties* 

NQTECQ^],PrX7^ 

7hat  impious  maxim  of  the  ancient  philosophy!  Ex  niiUof  »f- 
hii  Jb,  by  which  the  creation  of  matter  was  excluded,  ceases 
to  he  a  maxim,  according  to  this  philosophy.  Not  only  the 
will  of  the  Supreme  Being  may  create  matter ;  but,  for  aught 
we  know  a  priori ,  the  will  of  any  other  being  might  create  ft,  or 
,    any  other  cause,  that  the  most  whimsical  imagination  can  assign « 

NOTE  [R],  p.  1^1. 

That  property  is  a  specie^  of  relation^  which  produces  a  con- 
nection between  the  person  apd  the  object,  is  evident :  The 
'magination  passes  naturally  and  easily  from  the  consideration  of 
a  field  to  that  of  the  person  tp  whom  it  belongs.  It  may  only 
be  asked»  how  this  relation  is  resolvable  into  any  of  those  three, 
t»«.  caution^  contiguityf  an4  resemblanfCf  which  we  have  affirmed 
jto  be  the  only  connecting  principles  among  ideas  ^  To  be  the 
proprietor  of  any  thing  is  to  be  the  sole  person,  who,  by  the 
laws  of  society)  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  it,  and  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  it,  vT^is  "g^^  ^^^  ^^  ^e^l^t  a  tendency  to  procure  the 
person  the  ei^ercise  of  it ;  and  ii\  fa^t  does  cpmzDpnly  procore 
him  that  advantage.  For  nghts  which  ha$i  no  influence,  and 
never  took  place^  would  be  no  fights  at  all.  Now  a  person 
who  disposes  of  an  object,  and  reaps  benefit  from  it,  both  pro- 
duces, or  may  produce,  effects  on  it,  and  is  affected  by  it.  Pro- 
perty therefore  is  a  species  oicauthn.  It  enables  the  person  to 
produce  alterations  on  the  objecty  and  it  supposes  that  hjs  condi- 
tion is  improved  and  altered  by  it.  It  is  indeed  the  relation  the 
most  interesting  of  ;^ny,  and  occurs  the  most  frequent  to  tfaf 
mind.  '  ^ 
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NOTE  [S],  p.  jjS. 

JL HIS  fiction  of  a  state  of  nature,  as  a  state  of  war^  was  not 
first  started  by  Mr  Hobbes,  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Pla- 
to endeavours  to  refute  an  hypothesis  very  like  it  in  the  2d, 
3d,  and  4th  books  de  repulica.  Cicero,  on  the  contrary^ 
supposes  it  certain  and  universally  acknowledged  in  the  fol* 
lowing  passage  :  *^  Quis  enim  vestrum,  judices,  ignorat,  ita  na- 
**  turam  rerum  tulisse,'  ut  quodam  tempore  homines,  nondum 
<<  neque  naturali,  neque  civili  jure  descripto,  fusi  per  agros,  ac 
**  dispersi  vagarentur,  tantumque  haberent  quantum  manu  ac 
•*  viribus,  per  caedem  ac  vulnera,  aut  eripere,  aut  retinere 
**  potulssent  ?  Qui  igitur  primi  virtute  &  consilio  praestanti  ex- 
**  titerunt,  ii  perspccto  genere  humanse  docilitatls  atque  ingenii, 
"  dissipatos,  unum  in  locum  congregarunt,  eosque  ex  feritat^ 
**  ilia  ad  justitiam  ac  mansuetudinem  transduxerunt.  Turn  res 
'*  ad  communem  utQitatem,  quas  publicas  appellamus,  turn  con- 
**  venticula  hominum,  quae  postea  civitates  nominatae  sunt,  tum 
**  domicih'a  conjuncta,  quas  urbes  dicamus,  invento  &  divino  & 
«*  humano  jure,  maenibus  sepscrunt.  Atque  inter  banc  vitam^ 
**  perpolitam  humanitate,  &  illam  immanem,  nihil  tarn  interest 
**  quam  JUS  atque  VIS.  Horum  utro  uti  nolimus,  altero  est 
**  utendum.  Vim  volumus  extinguif  ?  Jus  valeat  necesseest, 
**  id  est,  judicia,  quibus  omne  jus  continetur.  Judicia  disph'cent^ 
**  aut  nulla  sunt?  Visdominetur  necesse  est?  Haecvident  omnes." 
Pro  Sext,  1.  42. 

NOTE  [T],  p.  245.      . 

> 

The  author  of  L^ Esprit  des  Loix.  This  illustrious  writer, 
however,  sets  out  with  a  different  theory,  and  supposes  all  right 
to  be  founded  on  certain  rapports  or  relations ;  which  is  a 
system,  that,  in  my  opinion,  never  will  be  reconciled  with 
true  philosophy.  Father  Malebranche,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
was  tile  first  that  started  this  abstract  theory  of  morals,  which 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  Cudworth,  Clarke,  and  others; 
dnd  as  it  excludes  all  sentiment,  and  pretends  to  found  every 
thing  on  reason,  it  has  not  wanted  follbwers  in  this  philoso- 
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phic  age.  See  Section  h  Appendix  h  With  regard  to 
justice,  the  ▼irtue  here  treated  of»  the  inference  against  tbiy 
theory  seems  short  and  conclusive.  Property  is  allowed  to  be 
^pendent  oh  civil  laws ;  civil  laws  are  allowed  to  have  no  other 
object  but  the  interest  of  society :  ThU  therefore  must  be  al« 
lowed  to  be  tne  sole  foundation  of  )>roperty  and  justice.  Kot 
to  mention,  that  our  obligation  itself  to  obey  the  magistrate  and 
his  laws  is  founded  in  nothing  but  the  interests  of  society. 

(f  the  ideas  of  justice,  sometime^i,  do  not  foUoi^  the  dispo- 
sitions of  ci^il  law  ;  we  stiall  find,  that  these  cases,  instead  of 
objections,  are  confirniations  of  the  theory  delivered  ahove. 
Where  a  civil  law  is  so  perverse  as  to  cross  all  the  interests  6f 
society,  it  loses  all  its  i^uthority,  and  pen  judge  by  the  ideas 
of  natural  justice,  which  are  conformahle  to  those  interests. 
Sometimes  all  ciyil  laws,  for  useful  purposes,  require  a  cere- 
mony or  form  to  any  deed ;  and  where  that  is  wanting,  their 
decrees  rnn  contrary  to  the  usual  tenor  of  justice  ;  hut  one  who 
takes  advantage  of  such  chicanes,  is  not  commonly  regarded 
as  an  honest  man.  Thus,  the  interests  of  society  require,  that 
contrads  be  fulfilled  ;  and  thqre  is  not  a  more  n^aterial  artidc 
either  of  natural  or  civil  justice :  But  the  omission  of  a  trilling 
circumstanpe  will  often,  by  law,  inv^id^te  a  contract  in  /en 
humano,  but  not  in  /cro  cohscietttis,  as  divines  cypress  them- 
selves. In  this  case,  the  magistrate  is  supposed  only  to  with- 
draw his  power  of  enforcing  the  right,  not  tp  have  altered  the 
right.  Where  his,  intention  extends  to  the  right,  and  is  con* 
formable  to  the  interests  of  society,  it  never  fails  to  alter  the 
right ;  a  clear  proof  of  the  bn^n  of  justice  and  of  property,  as 
assigned  abo^e. 

NdTE  [U],  p.  24^. 

T  is  evident,  that  the  will  or  consent  alone  n<nrer  trans- 
fers property,  nor  causes  the  obligation  of  a  promise  (for  the 
same  reasoning  extends  to  bpth)  ;  but  the  will  must  be  ezpres* 
se'd  by  words  or  signs,  in  order  to  impose  a  tye  upon  any  maii^. 
The  escpressioB  being  once  brottg[ht  in  as  mbsenrieiit  f q  the 
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W1II9  soon  becomes  the  principal  part  of  the  promise  |  nor  will 
a  man  be  less  bound  by  his  word,  though  he  secretly  give  a  dify 
terent  direction  to  his  intention,  ^nd  with-hold  the  assent  of  hit 
mind.  But  though  the  expression  makes,  on  mo^  occasions,  the 
]#hole  of  the  promise,  yet  It  ^qcs  nqt  always  so  ;  and  one  who 
should  make  use  of  any  expression,  of  which  he  l^nows  not  thi: 
meaning,  and  which  He  uses  without  any  sense  of  the  cons^ 
qiienccs,  would  not  certaiply  be  bound  by  it.  I^ay,  though  h^ 
knew  its  meaning,  yet  if  he  uses  it  in  jest  oply,  and  wi(h  such 
aigns  as  evidently  show  that  he  has  no  serious  intention  of  bind- 
iug  himself,  he  would  not  lie  under  any  obligation  pf  perform^i 
ance  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  words  b^  a  perfect  expressioci 
pf  the  will,  without  any  contrary  signs.  Kay,  eveq  this  we 
ihust  not  carry  so  far  as  to  imagine,  that  one  whpm,  by  our 
quickness  of  understanding,  we  conjecture,  from  ceitain  signSf 
to  have  an  intention  of  deceiving  us,  is  not  bound  by  his  expreft* 
sion  or  verbal  promise,  if  we  accept  of  it ;  but  must  limit  this 
conclusion  to  those  cases  where  the  signs  are  of  a  diHerent  iui» 
-ture  from  those  of  deceit.  All  these  contradictions  ate  easilf 
accounted  for,  if  justice  arise  enrirely  from  its  usefulness  to  so* 
ciety  ;  but  will  never  be  explained  on  any  other  hypothesis. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  nfioral  decisions  of  the  yesulfy^ 
and  other  relaxed  casuists,'  were  commonly  formed  in  prosec«h» 
tion  of  'some  such  subtilties'of  reasoning  as  are  here  pointed  out, 
and  proceeded  as  itauch  from  the  habit  of  scholastic  refinement 
as  from  any  cprruption  of  the  heart,  if  we  may  follow  the  autho* 
fity  of  Mons^  Batle.  See  his  dictionary,  article  LiOtolA. 
And  why  ha^  the  indignation  of  mankind  risen  so  high  against 
these  casuists  \  but  because  every  one  perceived,  that  human  so« 
ciety  could  not  subsist  were  such  practices  authorised,  and  that 
morals  must  always  be  handled  with  a  view  to  public  interest^ 
more  than  philosophical  regularity  ?  If  the  secret  direction  of  the 
intention,  said  every  man  of  sense,  could  invalidate  a  contract  4 
where  is  our  security  ?  And  yet  a  metaphysical  schoolman  might 
think,  that,  where  an  intention  was  supposed  to  be  requisite,  tf 
that  intention  really  had  np  place^  no  confc^uence  ought  tQ 
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followy  and  no  obligation  be  imposed.  The  casuistical  subtilties 
may  not  be  greater  than  the  subtilties  of  lawyers*  hinted   at 
above  ;  but  as  the  former  zrt pernicious ^  and  the  latter  innocent' 
and  even  necatcury^  this  is  the  reason  of  the  very  difiPerent  recep- 
tion they  meet  with  from  the  world. 

It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  the  priest,  by  a 
secret  direction  of  his  intention,  can  invalidate  any  sacrament. 
This  position  is  derived  from  a  strict  and  regular  prosecution 
of  the  obvious  truth,  that  empty  words  alone,  without  any  mean- 
ing or  intention  in  the  speaker,  can  never  be  attended  with  any 
effect.     If  the  same  conclusion  be  not  admitted  in  reasonings 
concerning  civil  contracts,  where  the  affair  is  allowed  to  be  of 
so  much  less  consequence  than  the  eternal  salvation  olF  thousands, 
it  proceeds  entirely  from  mens  sense  of  the  clanger  and  incon- 
venience of  the  doctrine  in  the  former  case :  And  we  may  thence 
•bserve,  that  however  positive,  arrogant,  and  dogmatical,  any 
superstition  may  appear,  it  never  can  convey  any  thoroHgb  per- 
suasion of  thereidity  of  its  objects,  or  put  them,  in  any  degree, 
on  a  balance  with  the  common  incidents  of  life,  which  we  karu' 
iiroBi  daily  observation  and  experimental  reasoning. 

NOTE  [X].  p.  255, 

jThe  only  solution  which  Plato  gives  to  all  the  objections 
that  might  be  raised  against  the  community  of  women,  esta- 
blished in  his  imaginary  commonwealth,  is,  K«xxiff«  y^^  Jn  T»r» 

%ctt  Xiytrai  xa«  XfXf^crar,  or*  to  fiw  optyi/jiof  xaXov,     To  h  fikaCtpov  «ia- 

;Cpo».  Seite  enim  isfud  et  Scitur  et  Jtcetur^  Id  quod  utile  sit  hones' 
turn  esicf  quod  autem  inutile  tit  turfe  etse,  De  Rep.  lib.  v.  p. 
457.  ex  edit.  Serr.  And  this  maxim  will  admit  of  no  doubt 
where  public  utility  is  concerned  ;  which  is  Plato's  meaning. 
And,  indeed,  to  what  other  purpose  do  all  the  ideas  of  chastity 
and  modesty  serve  ?  Nisi  utile  at  quodfachmts^frustra  est  gloria^ 
says  Phadrus.  K«xe»  to»  ilx«Cfp«»  »#i»,  says  Plutarch  de  ^n^ 
tioso  pudore.  Nihil  eorum  quae  damnosa  sunt,  pulchrum  eft. 
Tht  same  was  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics*    9»^i^ »» •«  ^rvnot  «>-•- 
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fit\tSett99  vrfu^iu    Sept.  Empt.  lib.  iii.  cap.  20. 

NOTE  [Y].  p.  259. 

That  the  lighter  machine  yields  to  the  heaTier,  and,  in  ma« 
chines  of  th^  same  kind,  that  the  empty  yields  to  the  loaded  ; 
this  rule  is  founded  on  convenience.  That  those  who  are  going 
to  the  capital  take  place  of  tho^  who  are  coming  from  it ;  this, 
lieems  to  be  founded  on  some  idea  of  th^  dignity  of  the  great 
pity,  and  of  the  preference  of  the  future  to  the  past.  Front 
like  reasonsy.  aniong  footowalkers,  the  right-hand  entitles  a  man 
to  the  wall,  and  prevents  jostling,  which  p^eaceablc  people  find 
very  disagreeat^c  ai^d  i^conyeni<pnt, 

NOTE  CZ],  p.  262. 

^V^E  ought  to  imagine,  because  an  inaniniate  object  may  )>e 
vseful  a^  well  as  a  man,  that  therefore  it  oi^ht  also,  according 
to  thi^  system,  tP  merit  the  appellation  of  virtuous.  The  sea^ 
timents,  excited  by  utility,  are,  in  the  two  cases,  very  differ<v 
en^ ;  and  the  one  is  mixed  with  affection,  esteem,  approbatioun 
&c.  and  not  the  other.  In  like  manner,  an  inanimate  object 
may  have  good  colour  and  proportions  as  well  as  a  human  figure* 
But  can  we  ^v^r  be  in  love  with  the  former  ?  There  are  a  nu« 
inerous  set  of  passions  and  sentiments,  of  which  thinking  rsi» 
tiopal  beings  are,  by  the  original  constitution  of  nature,  the 
only  proper  objects  :  And  though  the  very  same  qualities  be 
transferred  to  an  insensible,  inanimate  being,  they  will  not  excite 
the  same  sentiments.  The  beneficial  qualities  of  herbs  and  mi* 
ncj-als  are,  indeed,  sometimes  called  their  virtues  ;  but  this  isaa 
effect  of  the  caprice  of  language,  which  ought  not  to  be  regar^ 
ded  in  reasoning.  For  though  there  be  a  species  of  approbation 
attending  even  inanimate  objects,  when  beneficial,  yet  this  senti- 
ment is  so  weak,  and  so  different  from  that  which  is  directed  to 
beneficent  magistrates  or  statesmen,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
ranked  ^under  thi:  ^apo^  clais  or  appellation. 
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A  ^eff  ftiiull  Tariation  of  the  bbjectt  even  where  the  same 
qualities  are  preserved»  will  destroy  a  sentiment.  Thus,  the 
same  beauty*  transferred  to  a  different  sex,  excites  no  amorous 
passion,  where  nature  is  Hot  etirtmely  perverted. 

NOTE  tAA],  p.  5«4. 
Xtw^vtiFULMSSS  td  patents  is  disapproved  of  hy  mankind* 

9ffwfaiM.tvvt  TO  niXKOVf  xdi  ffvXXoyliofiitvc  ort  to  ifaftt^Xno'tof  txarogf  auro* 

^yxvfUKTK  tiigtatitude,  for  a  like  reasbni  (though  he  seems 
there  td  talt  a  ttiore  generous  regard)  trwuyiinml^Ut  a«»  ra  riXart 

tt9k.ffpor1eifi*  tr*  *v7vir  to  irafttwKiKnof  i^  ov  viroyiyufwi  tt'e  onotft  Wecfnuifa 

Tw  rnGftxtvl^*  ixfifa/iiui  xta  ^<«f  t«r,  Lib.  vi.  e^p»  4.  Phiiaps  the 
histdriaa  only  meant,  that  oar  sympathy  tnd  humanity  were 
more  enlivened,  by  our  considering  the  siihilarity  of  our  case 
with  that  of  the  person  suffering  ;  which  is  a  just  sentiment. 

NOTE  [BB],  p.  z6B. 

It  18  fefectllete  to  ptish  o^y  Vcsearches  so  far  a^  td  ask,  why  we 
kaVb  humanity  6Y  a  fellow-feeling  With  bth^rd  ^  It  is  sufficient 
that  this  is  eirperienced  td  be  a  principle  in  hutnin  nature.  We 
flitiM  U(^  somewhere  ito  oUr  examination  6f  causes ;  and  there 
zttf  in  tirtrf  science,  some  general  {>rincipled,  beyond  which  Wfc 
cah^bt  hope  to  Kind  auy  principle  mdre  gehetal.  t>j6  man  is  ab- 
sblutdy  indiflferent  to  thfc  happiueife  stid  hilscry  of  dtbeVs.    iThe 
ftm  has  a  natural  tetidefifcy  to  give  pleasufe ;  the  second,  pain. 
Thii  evtrf  bne  m^y  find  Iti  him*elf.     It  i's  Hot  trob^ble  that 
these  principled  can  be  tesblvcd  int6  pritici^fcs  to'dre  simple  atid 
^ttivctsal.  Whatever  attempt*  may  have  heed  made  to  that  pur^ 
J>d8e.     But  iT  it  wert  possible,  it  belongs  Wot  to  the  present 
subject ;  aftd  we  miiy  Were  safely  consider  these  principles  as 
briginal :  Happy,  if  we  cart  render  all  the  eoto8e(i[ttfcnced  suffici- 
ehtty  plain  and  perspicuous  t 

NOTE  [CC],  p.  «73» 
Ik  pttyportion  to  the  station  which  a  main  pofes«i^es^  ^eoMftaf 
to  the  relattofts  in  whifek  he  is  placed,  wt  rf^ys  ^t^ett  fh>A 
him  a  greater  or  less  Aeffttt  &f  gwi*$  ^llwhe^l  di^a^pdiit^ 
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blame  his  iiiutility ;  and  mu^b  nxpt^  4q  we  blame  him,  if  any 
ill  or  prejudice  arises  from  his  conduct  and  behaviour.  When 
the  interests  of  one  country  interfere  wtth  those  of  another,  wc 
estimate  the  merits  of  a  stdtesoian  by  the  good  or  ill  which  va* 
suits  to  his  own  country  from  his  measures  and  counsels,  wkh* 
out  regard  to  the  prejudice  which  he  brings  on  its  enemies  aii4 
finds.  His  fellowiciiizeDs  arc  the  objects  which  Ue  oeamtt  the 
.eye  while  we  determine  his  character.  And  as  natui^  has  ioir 
planted  in  every  one  a  superior  affection  to  Ms  own  eminti^ 
we  never  expect  any  regard  to  distant  nations  where  a  competi- 
tion arises.  Not  to  mention,  that  whik  every  man  consults 
the  good  of  his  own  community,  we  are  sensible  that  the  gen|^ 
ral  interest  of  mankind  is  better  proinoted,  than  by  any  loose  in* 
determinate  views  to  the  good  of  a  species,  whence  no  beneficial 
action  could  ever  result,  for  want  of  a  duly  limited  object  oa 
which  they  could  exert  themselves. 

NOTE  tP^lf  P*  17«.  ^ 

Foa.  a  like  reason,  the  tendencies  of  actions  and  characters,  not 
their  real  accidental  consequences,  are  alone  regarded  in  our 
moral  determinations  or  general  judgments ;-  though  in  our 
real  feeling  or  sentiment  we  cannpt  help  paying  greater  regard 
to  one  whose  station,  joined  to  virtue,  renders  him  really  isseful 
to  society,  thau  to  one  who  exerts  the  social  virtues  only  in 
good  intentions  9nd  benevpl^nt  affections.  Separating  the  cha« 
racter  from  the  fortune,  by  an  easy  and  necessary  cfTort  of 
thought,  we  pronounce  these  persons  alike,  and  give  them  the 
same  general  praise.  The  judgment  corrects,  or  endeavours  to 
jCorrect,  the  appearaqce  ;  ^ut  is  not  able  entirely  to  prev»l  over 
sentiment. 

Why  is  this  peach-tree  said  to  be  better  than  that  other,  but 
because  it  produces  more  or  better  fruit  ?  And  would  not  the . 
same  praise  be  given  it,  though,  snails  qr  rermin  had  destroyed 
jthe  poaches  be&re  they  came  to  fuU  oajaturity  i  In  morals  t.o^ 
la  9et  iJkfi  $f^e  t^tmn  ^  tbefiuU  ?  And  cannot  we  easily  distin- 
4pmk  bet]werm.ii9turci  vf/i  a«6idc;it^  ia  4)e  ooc  <ase  as  well  as  in 
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NOTE  [EE],  p.  278.  .     . 

It  is  wisely  ordained  by  nature^  that  private  connections  should 
commonly  prevail  over  universal  vievrs  and  considerations  ; 
Otherwise  our  affections  and  actions  would  be  dissipated  and 
lost  for  want  of  a  proper  b'mited  object.  Thas  a  small  bene- 
fit  done  to  ourselvesy  or  our  near  friends,  excites  more  lively 
sentiments  of  love  and  approbation,  than  *  a  great  benefit  done 
to  a  distant  commonwealth :  But  still  we  know  here,  as  In  all 
the  senses,  to  correct  these  inequalities  by  reflection,  and  re- 
tain a  general  standard  of  vice  and  virtue,  founded  chiefly  on 
general  usefnlnest^ 

NOTE  [FF],  p.  aSi. 

Onb  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  human  creatufe, 
to  whom  the  appearance  of  happiness  (where  envy  or  revenge 
has  no  place)  does  not  give  pleasure ;  that  of  misery,  uneasiness. 
This  seems  inseparable  from*  our  make  and  constitution.  £iut 
they  are  only  the  more  generous  minds  that  are  thence  promp- 
ted to  seek  zealously  the  good  of  others,  and  to  have  a  real  pa&- 
uon  for  their  welfare.  With  meh  of  narrow  and  ungenerous 
spirits,  this  sympathy  goes  not  beyond  a  sligtit  feeling  of  the 
imagination,  which  serves  only  to  excite  sentiments  of  compla- 
cency or  censure,  and  makes  them  apply  to  the  object  either 
honourable  or  dishonourable  appellations.  A  griping  miser, 
for  instance,  praises  extremely  industry  ^xxa  frugality  even  id 
others,  and  sets  them,  in  his  estimation,  above  all  the  other 
virtues.  He  knows  the  good  that  results  from  them,  and  feeb 
that  species  of  happiness  with  a.  more  lively  sympathy,  than  any 
other  you  could  represent  to  him  ;  though  perhaps  he  would 
jiot  part  with  a  shilling  to  niake  the  fortune  of  the  induatrioiii 
man  whom  he  praises  so  highly. 

NOTE  [GGJ,  p.  29i4 

DioDoaus  SicVlus,  lib.  xv.  It  may  not  be  imprdper  to  give 
the  character  of  EpaM ii^oi^Dis,  ta  drawn  b"^  the  historian,  ifk 
order  to  show  the  ideas  of  perfect '^m^erit  wfiich  prievaffied  ife 
those  ages^    In  other  iHostrious  m«xi|  says  he^  you  itill  dbeer^ 
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that  cacb  possessed  some  one  sbining  qualityi  which  was  the 
foundation  of  his  fame  :  In  Epaminondas  all  the  viriues  arc 
found  united  ;  force  of  body,  eloquence  of  expression,  vigour 
df  mind,  contempt  of  riches,  gentleness  of  disposition,  and,  wbai 
is  chiefly  to  be  regarded^  courage  and  conduct  in  war. 

NOTE  [HH],  p.  294- 

All  men  are  equally  liable  to  pain«  and  disease,  and  sickness; 
and  may  again  recover  health  and  ease.  These  circumstances* 
as  they  make  no  distinction  between  one  man  aikd  another,  arc 
«o  source  of  pride  or  humility,  regard  or  contempt.  But  com- 
paring our  own  species  to  superior  ones,  it  is  a  very  mortifying 
consideration,  that  we  should  all  be  so  liable  to  diseases  and  in« 
iirmities  ;  and  divines  accordingly  employ  this  topic  in  order  tm 
depress  self-conceit  and  vanity.  They  would  have  more  suc- 
cess if  the  common  bent  of  our  thoughts  were  not  perpetually 
turned  to  compare  ourselves  with  others.  The  infirmities  of 
old  age  are  mortifying  ;  because  a  comparison  with  the  young 
may  take  place.  The  king's  evil  is  industriously  concealed,  be- 
cause it  affects  others,  and  is  often  transmitted  to  posterity. 
The  case  is  nearly  the  same  with  such  diseases  as  convey  any 
nauseous  or  frightful  images  .$  the  epilepsy,  for  instance,  ulcers^ 
sores,  scabs,  &:c. 

NOTE  [11],  p.  296. 

JL HERE  is  something  extraordinary,  and  seemingly  unaccount* 
able,  in  the  operation  of  our  passions,  when  we  consider  the 
fortune  and  situation  of  others.  Very  often  another's  advance* 
ment  and  prosperity  produces  envy,  which  has  a  strong  mix- 
ture of  hatred,  and  arises  chiefly  from  the  comparison  of  our- 
selves with  the  person.  At  the  very  same  time,  or  at  least  iit 
very  short  intervals,  we  may  feel  the  passion  of  respect,  which 
18  a  species  of  affection  or  good-will,  with  a  mixture  of  humi- 
Kty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  misfortues  of  our  fellows  often 
ciiuse  pity,  which  has  in  it  a  strong  mixture  of  good-wilU  This 
sentiment  of  pity  is  nearly  alfied  to  contempt,  which  is  a  spe- 
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Cicf  q{  dtdike,  witka  miztmv  of  pride.  I  o«lj  foipX  Wt  these 
phenomena  at  a  subject  pf  speculation  to  such  as  are  cur Iptfa 
With  regard  to.  nQral  iu^uiries.  It  is  si#cie(it  fpr  the  pTcseni 
purpose  to  observe  in  geucraU  that  power  and  riqhes  coqu 
tnonly  cause  r<ilpectf  poverty  and  meanness  contcmptt  thougt^ 
^rticuhr  vieWs  and  inclddots  may  sometimes  raise  the  pasaiont 
of  envy  and  of  pity« 

NOtE  [KK],  p-  300. 

Tn^aa  is  «c»  nMkoJvho,  qn  panicular  occasionsi  is  sol  affected 
aritb  all  the  disagreeable  passioas^  fear,  angef,  dejection,  grie^ 
i^elancholy,  inkitf  ^^*  -B^^  ^^^^f  ^  &T  9s  they  are  aato^ 
sal  and  universalt  maHe  no  difference  between  mc  man  and 
another,  and  can  never  be  the  object  qf  bUn^e.  }t  is  only 
when  the  disposition  gives  zfropinsiiy  to  any  pf  tbe^e  disagree^ 
able  passions,  that  they  dis%ure  the  charaQter,'andj  by  givijig 
^.n^astnesst  convqy  the  «enti9>e.nt  pf  disappr^batjpn  to  ^e  ipep^ 

tatpr. 

Tacit,  hist.  lib.  iii.  The  aiithor,  entering  upfon  the  narration, 
says,  Lamaia  vesUf  fmdum  fpeetaculum  duahaifirf  multit  incre- 
pmMuif  nulla  in  lacrhnante  :  deformitas  exitus  mfsericordiam  abs- 
tulerat.  To  eiiter  thoroughly  into  this  pethod  of  thinking, 
we  must  ntake  allowance  for  the  ancient  maxims,  that  no  one 
ought  to  prolong  his  life  after  it  became  dishonourable  ;  but,  as 
he  had  always  a  right  to  dispose  of  ft,  it  then  beeame  a  duty  tp 
part  whh  it; 

NaTEtMM],p.S©5- 

The  absence  of  virtue  may  pften  be  a  tip^,  and  tt|al  #f  lAa 
highest  kind ;  a^  in  the  instance  of  ingratitude,  a9  well  an  VflfPh 
nes9*  Where  we  expect  a  beauty,  the  di|appoint|iKat  ^veaiA 
nnfa&y  sensation,  and  produces  a  real  deformity.  Ap  al^eptr 
ness  of  characteri  likewise,  is  disgustful  and  contcmjptibk.^  mi^ 
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dier  view.  Where  11  m^n  has  no  $en$e  of  value  in  faimsdf,  we 
ai«  |kot  likely  to  have  any  higher  esteem  of  him.  And  if  the 
miiie  person,  who  crouches  to  his  superiorsi  is  insolent  to  his 
inferiors  (as  often  happens),  this  contrariety  of  behaviour,^  in* 
«tead  of  correcting  the  former  vice,  aggravates  it  extremely , 
by  the  addition  of  a  vic^  still  more  odious.    3^e  Sect.  8^ 

NOTE  [NN],  p.3a6. 

It  seems  certain,  both  from  reason  and  experience,  that  a  rude 
untaught  aavage  Kguiates  chiefly  his  love  and  hatred  by  the 
ideas  of  private  utility  and  injury,  and  has  but  feint  concep* 
tiofis  of  a  general  rule  or  systeiti  of  behaviour.     The  man  wfaa 
«tands  opposite  to  him  in  battle,  he  hates  heartily,  not  only  for 
the  present  moment,  which  is  almost  unavoidable,  but  for  ever 
after  ;  nor  is  he  satisfied  without  the  most  extreme  punishment 
and  vengeance.     But  we,  accustomed  to  society,  and  to  more 
enlarged  reflections,  consider  that  this  man  is  serving  his  own 
country  and  community  ;  that  any  man,  in  the  same  situ^tioBy 
would  do  the  same  ;  that  we  ourselves,  in  like  circumstances^ 
observe  a  like  conduct ;  that,  in  general,  human  society  is  best 
'  supported  on  such   maxims.     And  by  these  suppositions  and 
views,  we  correct,  ^^  some  measure,  our  ruder  and  narrower 
passions.     And  though  much  of  our  friendship  and  enmity  be~ 
«tiU  regulated  by  private  considerations  of  benefit  and  harm,  vrt 
pay  at  least  this  homage  to  general  rules,  which  we  ^re  accus* 
tomed  to  respect,  that  we  commonly  pervert  pur  adversary'^ 
conduct,  by  imputing  malice  or  injustice  to  him,  in  order  to 
^ive  vent  to  those  passions  which  arise  from  self-love  and  pri- 
vate interest*    When  the  heart  is  full  of  rage,  it  never  wantf 
pretences  of  this  nature  ;  though  sometimes  as  frivolous,  af 
those  from  which  HoRACs,  bein|^  almost  crushed  by  the  faQ 
of  a  tree,  affects  to  acc^se  of  parricide  the  first  planter  of  it^ 

Vol.  II.  K  k 
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NOTJl  [Qp],  p.  152. 

B^VBTOL^Hf  9  n^tunilly  divides  ioto  two  ^md^i  the  ginftrai 
and  the  f  articular.  Th(i  first  i8»  where  we  have  no  friendship,  or 
connection,  or  esteem  for  tl^e  person,  but  feel  only  '  general 
sypQpatl^y  with  him,  or  a  <:oa:)pa8sion  for  bis  pains,  and  a  coa> 
gratulatrou  with  his  pleasures.  The  other  specfes  of  benevp- 
lence  is  founded  on  an  opinion  of  virtue,  on  services  done  us,  or 
on  some  particular  connection.  9oth  these  sentiments  must  be 
idlowed  iT9l  in  humaa  nature  $  but  whether  they  will  resolve 
Into  some  nice  considerations  of  self-love,  is  a  queation  more 
curiouy  than  important.  The  former  sentiment,  to  wit,  that 
of  general  benevolence,  or  humanity,  or  sympathy,  we  shaH 
have  occasion  frequently  ^o  treat  of  in  the  course  of  this  inqui- 
ry ;  and  I  assume  it  as  real,  from  general  experience^  without 
toy  other  pcoof* 

NOTE  [PP],  p.  361. 

This  theory,  concerning  the  origin  of  property,  and  const- 
quently  of  justice,  is,  in  the  main,  the  same  with  that  hinted  at 
and  adopted  by  Grotius.  **  ilinc  discimus,  quae  fucrit  cau« 
**  sa,  ob  quam  a  primaeva  communione  rerum  primo  mobilium, 
f*  deinde  et  immobilium  discessuni  est ;  nimirum  quod  cum  non 
**  contenti  homines  vesci  sponte  natis,  antra  habftare,  corpore 
^  aut  nudo  agere,  aut  corticibus  arborum  ferarumve  pellibos 
**  vestito,  vitse  genus  exquisitius  delegissent,  industria  opus  fuit, 
**  qu4m  singuli  rebus  singulis  adhiberent  :  Quo  Minus  autem 
**  fructus  in  commune  conferrentur,  primum  obstitit  locomm,  is 
**  qux  homines  discesserunt,  distantia,  deinde  justitiae  et  amoris 
'<  defect  us,  per  quem  liebat,  ut  nee  in  labore,  nee  in  consumpti- 
**  one  fructuum,  quae  debebat,  aequalitas  servaretur.  Simm 
*^  discimus,  quomodo  res  in  proprietatem  iveriiit ;  non  amimi 
**  actu  solo,  neque  enim  scire  alii  poterant,  quid  alii  suttm  esse 
**  vellent,  ut  eo  abstinerent,  et  idem  velle  plures  poterant ;  sed 
'<  pacto  quodam  aut  expressO)  Ut  per  divisionem^  aut  tacito,  ut 
*<  per  occupationem/'  De  jure  belli  et  pacis.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  u. 
$  2.  art.  4  and  5. 
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NOTE  [  09^],  p.  361. 

N1T0ARL  may  i)e  opposed,  ekher  to  what  II  vnfttual^  mthicu» 
lmti9  or  ortificiaL  In  the  two  former  tenaeS}  justice  and  pro- 
pinty  are  undoubtedly  natttnd.  But  as  they  suppose  reason^ 
forethought)  design,  and  a  social  union  and  confederacy  among 
men^  perhaps  that  epithet  cannot  strictlyi  in  the  last  sense,  ht' 
applied  to  them.  Had  men  lived  without  society,  pr6{>erty  had 
sterer  been  known,  and  Neither  justice  npr  injustice  had  ever 
CKisted.  But  society  among  human  creatures  had  been  im« 
possible  without  reason  and  forethought.  Inferior  animals  that 
unite  are  guided  by  instinct,  which  supplies  the  place  of  reason* 
]|ut  an  these  disputes  are  merely  verbaL 

J^OTE  [RR].  p.  363, 

X  HAT  there  be  a  separation  or  distinction  of  possessions,  and 
that  this  separation  be  steady  and  constant  ;  this  is  absolutely 
required  by  the  interests  of  society,  and  bene?  the  origip  of 
justice  and  property.  What  possessions  are  assigned  to  parti* 
cular  persons ;  this  is,  generally  speakings  pretty  indifferent  { 
and  is  often  determined  by  yery  frivolous  views  and  considera- 
tions.    We  shall  mention  a  few  particulars. 

Were  a  society  fqrmed  among  several  independent  memberSf 
the  most  obvious  rule^  whiph  could  be  agreed  on,  would  be  to 
annex  property  to  present  possession,  and  l^ve  every  t>ne  a  righ| 
to  what  he  aA  present  enjoys.  The  relation  of  possession,  which 
takes  place  between  the  persop  and  the  object,  n#t\)ral|y  drawy 
on  the  relation  qf  property. 

For  a  like  reason,  occupation  or  first  possession  becomes  th<; 
foundation  of  property. 

Where  a  man  bestows  labour  and  industry  upon  any  object^ 
vrhich  before  belonged  to  no  body ;  as  in  cutting  down  and 
shaping  a  tree,  in  cultivating  a  fields  kc.  the  alterations  which 
be  produces  causes  a  relation  between  him  and  the  object,  and 
naturally  engages  us  to  annex  it  to  him  by  the  i^ew. relation  of 
property.    This  cause  here  concurs  with  the  pubhc  utilityi 

Kk  2 
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which  consists  in  the  encouragement  given  to  indastry  and  1^ 
bour. 

Perhaps  top,  priysit^  hui^nity  towf^rds  the  possessor  co9<:uc9, 
in  this  instance,  with  the  qther  motives*  ^nd  engages  us  to  leavq 
with  him  \iirbat  )ie  l^s  apquir^d  hf  hi)  sweat  and  kbohr,  and 
what  \ke  has  flattered  himself  in  ^he  ^on^ant  eajoynient  oL  Foi 
though  private  humanity  c^an  by  no  pieans  ^e  the  origin  of  jus* 
tice,  since  the  latter  virtue  so  often  coptradictsihefonner  ;  yet 
when  the  rule  o£ separate  an4  constant  possession  is  once  £Dnned. 
by  the  Sbdispensable  necessities  of  society,  private  humanity,  and 
an  aversion  (o  the  doing  a  hsirdship  tp  fnothef,  ^y^  in  a  par* 
^cular  instance,  give  rise  to  ^  particular  rule  of  propertyr* 

I  am  much  inclined  tq  think,  that  the  right  of  succession  o^ 
inheritance  much  depends  on  those  connections  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  that  the  rek((ion  to  ^  iom^cr  proprietor  begetting  a  re- 
lation to  the  object,  is  the  cause  why  the  property  is  transferred 
to  a  man  after  the  death  of  his  kinsman. '  It  is  true,  industry  is 
more  encouraged  by  the  transference  of  possession  to  children 
or  near  relations :  '  But  this  consiaeratioh  will  only  have  place 
in  a  cultivated  society ;  whereas  the  right  of  succession  is  re- 
garded even  among  the  greatest  Barbarians. ' 
'  Acquisition  of  property,  by  accession f  can  be  explained  no 
way  but  by  having  recourse  to  the  relations  and  connections  ol 
fhe  imagination. 

The  property  of  rivers,  by  the  laws  of  most  nations,  and  by 
the  natural  turn  of  our  thought,  is  attributed  to  the  proprietors 
of  their  banks,  excepting  such  Vast  rivers  as  the  Rhine  or  the 
Danu9E^  which  seen!  to6  large  to  follow  as  an  accession  to  the 
property  of  the  neighbouring  fields/  Yet  even  these  rivers  are 
con^idei'ed  ias  the  pfbperty  of  that  nation  through  Whose  domi<i 
nions  they  run  ;  the  idea  of  a  nation  being  of  a  suitable  bulk  tq 
correspoild  with  them,  and  bear  them  sdch  a  relation  in  the 
ttncy.' 

The  accessions,  which  are  made  to  land^  borderio|^  ttpos 
rivers,  follow  the  land,  say  the  civihans,  provided  it  be  made 
by  what  they  call  alluvion,  that  is,  insensibly  and  imperceptlbfyi 
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#kich  9tt  circumstaticesthat  atofat  the  iinagitiatiic^ki  it.  Ht  ^60- 
juactioh. 

Where  thetc  h  axiy  bbnstdcrable  pdirtibii  toirn  ki  once  from 
oike  bank  and  added  to  another,  it  beeddie^  not  iU  {>rop^rty 
whose  land  it  falls  oh  till  it  Uhit^  with  the  bnd«  and  till  the 
trees  and  plants  have  spread  theiirrobtj  into  bbth; .  B<^fore  that* 
tlie  thought  does  not  sufBcIently  jbin  thfeni. 

In  shorty  we  lUust  ever  distinguish  between  tha  necessity  bf  A 

iscparatton  knd  cbiistEncy  in  ifcens  possession,  and  th^  rqles  whibh 

assign  pirtieular  objetts  ib  particular  per^n^.    The  first  nece^ 

sity  is  obvioils;  strbngj  and  invincible  :  The  latter  m&y  depend 

on  i  public  utility  more  lightand  frivblotts,  6n  the  iKtitiment  of 

private  humanity  find  aversion  to  private  hdrdihip,  on  positive 

laws,  on  precedents,  analogies^  and  very  fine  conntetioiis  ^d 

turns  of  the  Imagination; 

■  >    «     .5 
NOTE  [SS],  p.  370, 

X  HE  term,  pride^  is  commonly  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  tut  tfiii 
•entiment  seems  indifferent,  iiiid  may  be  either  good  or  bad» 
flcboirding  aft  it  k  wdl  or  ill  fotihded^  tin9  acbbrding  to  the  btheif 
tircumstances  which  accompany  it:  The  FaEiic^  express  thii 
•entiihent  by  the  term,  amo&r  ptopri ;  bilt  as  they  also  express 
8^1f4ov6  as  well  aft  vanity  by  the  same  term,  there  arises;  tbencfr 
a  great  coflfUftion  in  RocfiKFouCAuilT,  and  tnany  bf  their  ffio* 
hdwritetft. 

NOTE  CTTJ,  p.  3f  ^• 

Love  and  esteem  are  nearly  the  same  passion,  and  aiise  from 
ftmilar  causes.  The  (qualities,  which  produce  both,  are  such  as 
communicate  pleasure.  But  where  this  pleasure  is  severe  and 
serious;  or  wnere  its  object  is  great,  and  makes  9  strong  im- 
pression  ;  or  where  i£  produces  any  degree  of  l^uiptlity  and  awe : 
In  all  these  cases^.  the  passion  which  arises  from  the  pleasure  is 
more  properly  denominated  esteem  than  Igve^  Benevolence  ^t- 
^ends  both ;  but  is  connected  with  love  in  a  more' eminent  degree* 
There  seems  to  be  still  a  stronger  mistttre  of  pride  in  contempt^ 
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t]ua  of  humilitj  and  esteem  $  and  the  reason  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  one  who  studied  accurately  the  passions.  All  these 
ipriaus  ttixtureSf  and  compositicmst  and  appearances  of  seat!* 
noeatt  fortn  a  very  curious  subject  of  ^eolation,  bat  are  wide^ 
tS  QWt  present  purpose*  Throughout  this  inquiry,  we  always 
consider,  in  geiSeral,  what  qualittes  are  a  subject  of  Jiraise  or 
of  censure,  without  entering  into  aD  the  minute  diffcrcaces  of 
lyntimfiit  which  they  excite.  It  is  evident,  that  whatever  is 
omtenMied/  is  dso  disliked,  as  wcB  as  what  is  hated  ;  and  ne 
here  endeavooF  to  take  objects  according  to  their  most  simjJe 
tjews  aoi^  appMrances.  These  sciences  are  bnt  tQo  apt  to  ap- 
pear  abslract  to  common  readers^  even  with  all  the  precaatioas 
vi^hich  we  can  take  to  dear  them  from  superiuous  qpcculatftonai 
and  bni^  them  down  to  every  capacity. 

NOTE  (UU),  p.  37f. 

XHC  folkwmg  passage  of  Cicero  is  worth  quoting,  as  being 
the  most  cleair  and  express  to  our  purpose  that  any  tbiog-caa 
be  imagined,  and,:  in  a  dispute  which  is  chiefly  verbs^  must^ 
on  account  ef  the  author,  carry  an,  authority  frooi  which  there 
ean  be  no  appeal. 

*^  Virtue  autem,'qusB  lest  per  se  ipsa  laudabiKs,  et  sine  quau- 
"  hil  laudari'  potest,  taqoen  habet  plures  partes,  quarum  s^ia  est 
^  alia  ad  laudationcm  aptior.  Smi^  emni^  aliie  virtutcs,  quas  vi« 
<*  dcntur  in  moribns  hominum,  ct  quadam  comitate  a<^  benelh 
^  centia  posits  :  aUa^  quae  in  ingenii  altqua  facultatc>  aut  smimt 
*<  magnitudine  ac  rohore.  Nam  dementia^  justitia,  beaignitas, 
^  fides,  fortitudo  in  perieulis  comnfunibus,  fucuada  est  audita 
^  in  laudattbnibus.  Omnes  enim  hse  virtutes  non  tam  ipsia, 
<*  qui'eas  in  se  habent»  quam  generi  hominnm  fructuosse  putan- 
<^  tur.  Sapientia  et  ntagnitudo  aaimf,  qui  omnes  res  humansB^ 
**  tenues  et  pro  nihilo  putantur^  et  in  cogitando  vis  quardam 
*'  ingenii,;  et  ipsa  elbquentia  admtrationis  habet  non  minus,  jub 
"  cunditatis  minus.  Ipso-  enim  magis>  videtur,'  quos  kudamna^ 
«(  quam  ittos>  apiid  quos  laudamus,  omare  at  tueri ;  sed  tamen 
^  in  laudenda  jungeuda  sunt  etiam  )\xc  genera  virtutum.  Fe- 
f^  'Tunt  entm  auras  faominumi.  cam  ilia  qua&  jucuada' et  grata. 


'*  tum  cchm  ilia,  quaS  niinibilia  sunt  iii  ^rtilte,  laadiri."     Dif 
Ora$.  lib,  li*.  sap.  89.  .  > 

I  sUppoA^i  if  CiCERd  werb  now  stlive^  it  would  be  found  dilEtf ' 
ctdt  to  fetter  his  fXibral  sehtimenta  b^  ndrrov^  ey^emr ;  or  per* 
mnde  liiai,  thait  no  qualitieii  ^efe  to  be  admitted  as  virfucj',  dt 
kckndwledgod  to  be  a  part  Hi  persontti  rfkeriT,  biit  i^irt'  Urtrt  tt^ 
tMOineiided  hf  TAe  *tJhole  Duty  of  Man, 

NOTE  (XX),  p.  J94. 

During  the  Utne  6f  the  emperors,  the  RdM'Ails  seem  to  have 
been  more  given  to  intrigues  and  gallantry  than  the  BNOiiaA' 
are  at  present :  And  the  women  of  cooditlod^  inordet  t6  retail- 
their  lovers,  eAdeav6ure4  to  fix  a  nanie  of  reproach  on  those 
who  Were  addicted  to  wedohing  add-  low  amoiirs.  They  were 
tailed  AKCiLLARioti.  See  Ssii^sci.  d'e'bendi<:2ii9»  Ub.  i.  tiap.  jf» 
See  al^o  Marti  At;,  lib.  tii.  q)ig.  58. 

NCITE  (Tf),  p.  409. 

^  FragiI'IS  ct  laboriosa  ihortalitfibs  id  partes  ist^  dige6ftit»  in*' 
^<  firpaitatis  suab  menior^  ut  pfoftiornibus  quisquis  colerct»  ^t^ 
^*  makime  iddigeret.'*  Pi;tN%  lib.  li.  eap.  7.  So  early  as  Ht« 
siosi's  time  there  wer^  30,000  deities.  Oper,  H  Dter*  lib.  u 
irer.  250.  But  the  task  to  be  performed  by  tbete  seeihs  8tiU> 
too  great  for  their  number.  The  provinoed  of  the  deitieit  were 
CO  subdivided,  that  there  wal  even  a  god  of  Sheexihg,  See 
Arist.  ProhL  sect.  33.  cap.  7^  The  province  of  copulatioHf 
Suitably  to  the  importance  and  dignity  of  it,  was  divided  among, 
several  deities; 

NOTE  izZ}»  p*  420; 

IVwiH fee  easy  to  give  a  reason^  why  Thales,  A»AyiMAiJfOElf, 
and  those  early  philosophers,  who  realUy  were  atheists,  mi^t" 
tie  very  orthodoi  in  the  Pagan  creed  ;  and  wby  ANAifAGORia' 
and  SoCltATEs,  though  red  Atheists,  must  naturally,  in  ah* 
cient  times,  be  esteemed  impious.  The  blind,  un  guided  powers 
erf  nature,  if  they  cofuld  produce  men,  might  also  produce  such'" 
beings  as  Jti^FirEk  and  Ne^tvne,  wito  being  the  most  p9wer 

Kk4 
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fill  !iiteH%etit  ezistenoes  id  the  world,  would  be  proper  Qbjcetf 
of  worship.  But  where  a  Supreme  latdUgcneef  the  First 
Came  of  afl^  is  admktedy  thete  oaprieiou»  beings,  if  they  txist 
at  all,  must  appear  very  subordinate  and  dcpeadeaty  and  conso- 
quently  be  excluded  from  the  rank  of  deities.  Plato  (de  leg. 
Ub*  X.)  assigns  this  reason  for  the  imputatioA  thrown  00  Ana** 
XA'Q0&A8»  namely  his  denying  the  divinity  of  the  ftars,  jda^ 
sets,  and  other  created  oli^cct^ 

NOTE  CAAAJ,  p.  4j(J.  ^'^     • 

V aaarvs  I\Aceus»  cited  by  Pliu r,  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  2.  aflurnr- 
edy  that  it  was  usual  for  t^  Rom-ans,  before  they  laid  siege  to- 
aoy  town»  to  invoeatethe  tutelar  deity  of  the  ]^lace,  and  by 
pvomtsing  him  greater  honottrs  than  those  he  at  present  eiijoy*- 
ed»  bnfaehim  to  betray  his  old  friends  and*  vbtanes.  The  name 
of  the  tutelar  deity  of  Rome^  was  for  thn^  reason  kept  a'  mosC 
religious  mystery  f  test  the  enemies-  of  the  republic  should  be 
able,  itrthe  same  maimer,  to  draw  him  over  to  their  service. 
For  without  the  name,  they  thought  nothing  of  that  kTtid  cbt^d 
be  practised.  Plimy  says^  that  the  common  form  of  invocation 
was  preserved  to  his  time  iii  the  ritual  of  the  pontifs.  And 
MACKOBrvs  has  ti^atismitied  a  copy  of  it  from  the  secret  thiBg»' 
of  SAMMOiffftCua  SbkInvsi 

NOTE  EBBBj^p^  439.      . 

]V{osr  natibns  have  faBen  into  this  guilt  of  human  sacriiice^  f 
though,  perhaps,  that  impious  superstition  has.  never  prevailed" 
very  much'  in  any  civilized  nation,  unless  we  exc^t  the  CAa- 
THAGiNiAN»,     For  the  Tti^ian^  soon  abolished  it.     A  sacri- 
fic;e  is  conceived  as  a  present ;  and  any  present  is  delivered  to' 
their  deityi  by  destroying  it,  and  renderings  it  useless  to  men  ; . 
by.&urnii^g  what  is  soCd,  pouring  out  the  li<|;Liid>  and.  killing, 
the  animate.     For  wanf  of  a  better  way  of  doing.him  service, 
wje  do  ourselves  an  injury  ;  and  fancy  that  we  thereby  express, 
at  least,  the  heartiness  of  our  good«wili  and  adoratjon.    Thua. 
aur  mercenary  devotion  deceives  oursdvesi,  and  imagines  it  de. 
ceives  the  deixy* 
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NOTE  [CCC],  p.  447.  "       • 

It  is  strange  that  the  Egyptiaii  reUgson,  thoug&^fd  nbtftttd; 
•bould  yet  have  bonie  so  greafa  rescmbhrnce  to>4lfe  Jsvisn; 
that  ancient  writers  eren  of  the  gttaitMt  genius  were  not  «ble 
t4>  observe  any  difierencc  between>  them.-  ^  For  It  is  remarkable 
that  botK.TACiT08  and  Suxtonivs*  when  they  meiition  that 
decree  of  the  pcnate,  under  TiiBaius*  by  which  the  Egtptiah 
and  Jewish  proselytes  were  banished  from  Romb»  ezpress&y 
treat  these  religions  as  the  same ;  and  it  appears^  that  ewta 
the  decree  itself  was  founded  on  that  •uppo&ion*  *  **  Actum 
**  &  de  sacris  EGYrriiSy  Jusaicis<^b  peilendis';  &dtttmque 
**  patmm  Gonsukttm«  ut  quatuor  miUia  libertini  generis  #i  /»- 
**  finiitioMe  infcct&>  quis  idonca  aetas^  m  insubm  Sardiiiuini  ve« 
**  herentur,  coercendis  SUc  latrodniis ;  &  si  ob  gravitatem  c«U 
**  ioterissenty  vik  damnum  :  Ceteri  cederent  Italia^  nisi  cer-' 
**  tarn  ante  diem  profanos  ritus  exuisscnt."  Tacit,  ann.  lib.  iu 
Q%  85*  **  Extemas  caereroonias^  £gyptio^»  Judaicosostk 
**  ritus  compescuit ;  cosmos  qui  tupenthiome  ea  tencbantur,  re- 
'*  ligiosas  vestes  cum  instmmento  omni  combttrerc»  5cc."  Sue- 
TOM*  Tinia.  c«  36.  These  wise  heathens,  observing  something 
in  the  general  air,  and  genius,  and  spirit  of  the  two  religions  to- 
be  the  same,  esteemed  the  differences  of  their  dogmas  to»  fri- 
▼olotts  to  desenrt  any  attention^ 

NOTE  [J>DD],  p.  4J5. 

Xsnoprom's  conduct,  as  related  (>y  himself,  is,  at  once,  aff 
inconteatible  proof  of  the  general  credulity  of  mankind  in- 
those  ages,  and  the  inccrfierences,  in  all  ages,  of  mens  opi<' 
i&Hks  in  rdigiotts  matters.  The  great  captain  and  phHoftopher, 
tiM  disciple  of  SocaATtSy  and  one  who  has  delivt red  SDnnr  of* 
tlie  Most  refined  sentiments  with  regard  tto  a  detty,  gave  alt 
the  foQowiiig-  liiarks  of  vulgar  pagan  soperstition.  By  Socra-t 
TBs's  advice,  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi^  before  he 
would  cngago-iii'  the  expedition  of  Cyrusv  '  De  exped.  lib.  iii. ' 
p.  294.  ex  edit^  LeuncL    Sees*,  a  dsoami  die  m'gh(  aftev  the 
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genenb  were  seized ;  which  he  pays  great  regard  to»  but  thinks 
ambiguoos.      Id.  p.  295.     He  ,and  the  whole  army  regard 
fOeetftig  as  a  ^ery  keky  omen.     Id.  p*  ^09*    Has  another 
drcMRy  when  he  comes  to  the  river  CmTRiTBSt  irhich  his  kU 
low^gcoeral)  CHaiosoPHtrs,  alsopaytgnrat  regard  to;     id.  Ub, 
iv.  p.  323.     The  GftEiKs,  snflEering  from  a  cold  iii^h  windf 
aacrifice  to  it ;  and  the  historian  observes,  that  it  immediately 
abated.     Id.  p.  319.     lL.Bt»emtm  consults  tile  sacrifices  In  se- 
^et,  bcfoce  he  would  form  any  resolotioQ  vrith  hiifiseif  ^hovt 
settUng  a  coloiiy.    Lib.  5.  p^  559.     He  vMui  himself  a  very 
skilful  augur.     Id.  p.  361*     Is  determined  by  the  rictime  to 
lefuse  the  sole  command  of  the  army  which  was  offisred  him. 
Lib.  yi.  p»  273.     Clbanobr,  the  S^arta)^,  though  ircry  de- 
sirous of  it,  refuses  it  fcnr  the  same  reason;    Id.  p.  392;    Xsiro- 
»BCN  mentions  an  old  dream  with  the  interpretation  giv«n  him^ 
when  he  first  joined  Cvrus^  p.  373.     Mentions  also  the  place 
of  Hbrculss's  descent  into  hell  as  believing  it j  and  says  the 
Marks  of  it  are  stfll  remaining.     Id.  p.  37  j:. .  Had  almost  star- 
Ved  the  armyi  rather  than  lead  them  to  the  fiel^  against  the 
'auspices.  Id.  p.  382,  383.    His  friend,  Euclioes,  th^  aHigur, 
iSrould  not  believe  that  he  had  brought  no  money  frtim  the  ex- 
pedition i  till  he  (EucLiDE^)  sacrificed,  and  then  be  saw  the 
matter  clearly  in  the  Ezta.  Lib.  vii.  p.  425.     The  Same  phi* 
losopher,  proposing  a  project  of  mines  for  the  increase  6f  thtf 
Athenian  revenues,  advises  them  first  to  Consult  the  oracle. 
De  rat  red.  p.  392.     That  all  this  devotion  was  not  ai  finrce, 
in  order  to  serve  a  political  purpose,  aqipeira  both  ivdai  tKtf 
fiicts  themselves,  and  from,  the  genius  of  that  age^  when  littk  or 
nothing  could  be  gained  by  ^pocrisy.    Besidet^  Xunofnon^ 
93  af^teartfroiB  bis  MemorAiliaM.was  a  kiad^f  hereticio  tbos^ 
times,  which  no  political  devotee  erer  is.    It  is  for  the  aaoie 
fftason  I  maintain,  that  Nawtony  Lcokb,  CLaau,^&««  being* 
jirioHi  or  Stfcitthmtfs  were  very  sincere  in  the.  dreed  they  pro* 
fessed :  And  I  always  op|>ose  tbii  argument  to  some  libertines^ 
who  wiQ  needs  hare  it^  that  it  was  imposftfale  kitt  that  tfaeta 
jbikaEyhers  must  bivQ  faeeA  bypocriies* 
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NOTE  [EEE],  p.  460. 

Bacchu^i  a  divme  being.  Is  repreocAted  by  the  baadm  myw 
tbology  a&  the  iDventor  qF  dsuKiiQg  and  the  tl>r4|tre»  Fbjffiwqpfr 
were  anciently  even  a  part  of  public  worship  on  the  mtt^  H^sm^ 
pccasionsy  and  often  employed  in  tim^  of  pe^eQce,  1^  appe48» 
the  ofiPcnded  deifies.  But  they  bav^  been  ^eabudiy  }>r<»erfhB4 
by  the  godly  10  later  age9 ;  su^d  the  pUiyhonif^  Hocordbig  tm  ^ 
karned  divine,  19  the  porch  of  helL 

But  in  order  to  qhow  mor«  evideBfIy»  that  it  i«  po^ibkfiw  » 
iceligion  to  represent  the  Divinity  in  stilta  more  iomiQjral  and  m^ 
amiable  %ht  thap  he  was  pictured  by  the  ancie&t«»  we  ihalldk^ 
a  long  passage  froi?  an.  author  of  taste  ^td  ii&^patio%  n^ 
isras  surely  no  enemy  to  Christianity*  It  xa  the  ChevaUer.IUi^ 
ZAY,  a  writer,  who  had  so  laudable  an  inclinatipa  to  be  otthoA^PCf 
that  his  reason  never  found  any  dMficultyi  even  in  the  4octriiie» 
which  free-thinkers  scruple  the  most,  the  trinity^  iiKarns^oii)  imd* 
satisfaction :  His  humanity  alone,  of  which  be  seems^  to  haivr.  ImA 
a  great  stock,  rebelled  against  the  docrines  of  eternal  v^pr^ham 
tion  and.  predestination.    He  e^pres9es  himself .  thua :  *  Wbab 

*  strange  ideas,'  says  he,  ^  would  an  Indian  or  a  Chlneae.  p^ih>f  o-» 

<  pher  have  of  our  holy  religion,  if  tjbiey. judged  by  theachfttie» 

<  given  of  it  by  our  modem  free-thinkera,  Tt^d  pliarasai«al'docb 

*  tors  of  all  sects  ^  According  to  the  odious  and  t<K>  vufgattys^ 

<  tear  of  these  incredulous,  scoffers  and  creduloua.  aoribblcr8»'^ 
^  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  a  most  crueli  unjust,  partial,  andfaotasb^ 
*« tical being.  Recreated, about dooayearsiagD, amananda wo- 
^  ma9,  and  placed  them  in  a  fine  gardmof  Aau,  of  whichceheref 

*  are  ao  remsuna.  This  garden  was  fuo&hed  with  s^«onsr<o^ 
^txt^t  fountaiosy  and  flowers*    He  allowed  thsm  the >iiae  of 

1<  all  the  fruits  of  this  beautiful  gatdeo,  except  one^*  that  wasr 
**  planted  in  the  midst  thereof,  and  that  had  ia  it  asecret'virtudl^ 
**  of  preserving  them  in  contiunal  heali^^id  v^UFO^bddyand 
*f  mind,  of  e«altiQg  their  natural  powers,  and  mi&iqg  them 
*f  yrm*  The  dicvii  entered  into,  the  body.  «f  a  serpbut,  -mid  sow 
**  licited  the  first  woman  to  cat  of  this  forbidden  fruit  $  she  en- 
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<<  gaged  her  husband  to  do  the  same.    To  punish  this  slight 
**  curiosity  and  natural  desire  of  life  and  knowledge*  God  not 
^*  only  threw  our  first  parent^  oiit  of  pslrsiflisej  but  he  condemned^ 
**  Iffl  their  posterity  to  temporal  niise^y  and  the  gr£ucst  part  of 
*  them  to  eternal  paiiriSy  though  the  sovfls  of  these  innocerit  chxl- 
*^  dren  have  rid  tibtc  relation  to  that  of  Ad*am  than  to  those  of 
**  NKi.6  suid  MAROMst ;  slnc^,  According  to  tfad  scholastic  dri- 
^  veAersy  fabulists^  tad  mythotogists,  all  souls  are  created  pure, 
^  tfiid  iiifd^d  itatfiedlately  into  hh>rfat  bodies^so  soon  as  the  foetus 
^*  is  formed.    To  accomplish  the  barbarous,  (lartid  decree  of 
«t  pwdestination  ind  rtpfobatidn;  God  abandoned  alt  nations  to 
*^  darkness,  idoktrjr^  knd  ^liperAition,  without  any  saying  know- 
^  ledge  or  salutHty  grates  i  ukUH  It  was  one  particular  nation; 
^  whom  he  chose  as  his  pecuha£r  people.     This  chosen  na'tiod 
*<  #as,  however,  the  most  stdpid,  ungrateful,  r^belllocisV  and  per- 
^  fiiious  of  all  nations.  After  God  had  thus'  k^pt  the  far  greater 
**  -part  of  all  the  Huiiiln  species,  di^ring  near  4006  years,  m  a  fe« 
*^  |Arobate  state,  he  changed  all  of  a  Stdd^fii,  and  took  a  fancy  fo^ 
«*  other  nations  htti&eii  the  JtKta.     Then  fae  sent  his  begbtted 
•*  iSon  to  the  worlds  undeiC  ti  httinan  fortn/  toafppease  his  wrath, 
<*  satisfy  his  vindictive  justice,  slna  die  fbt*  the  pardon  of  sin.' 
**  Very  few  nations,  however,  have  heard  of  this  gospel ;  and  2SL 
^  tbe  rest>  though  left  in  invincime  ignorance,  UHi  dUthhhA  with- 
^  oiit  €x<ieptk>n,  or  any  possibifitjr  of  remission,    ^e  greatest 
^  part  of  those  trho  have  heatd  of  it,  have  changed  only  soine' 
^  ^ciiktivc  notions  alxmt  God,  and  sOihe  external  fdfiAs  in 
^  wordup  :  Tor^  in  other  nsspects,  the  bulk  of  Christ iani  hav^ 
^  eontinited  as  corrupt  as  the  rest  of  niankind  in  their  morals ; 
^  yea,  to  much  the  more  perverse  and  criminal,  that  their  lights 
**  w<f«  greater.    Unless  it  be  a  very  small  select  number,  aD 
^  other  Christians,  like  the  Pagans,  will  be  for  ever  datfiikd  j 
**  the  great  aacrifice  offered  up  for  them  will  be<foitie  void  and 
^  of  no  cStet )  God  #iU  take  delight  for  ever  in  their  tor- 
^  menta  and  Uaspfaanies ;    aind  though  he  catf  by  one  ^ 
*■  change  their  hearts,  yet  they  will  remain  tot  ever  tdncon- 
**  vartffd  mA  iiaoMivertible,  because  he  will  b^  for  ever  unai* 
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f*  pcasable  and  irreconcilable.  It  is  true,  that  all  this  makes 
ff  God  odiQUS)  a  hater  of  souls  rather  than  a  lover  of  them  ;  a 
**  cruel  yindictiye  tyrant|  s^n  impotent  or  a  wrathful  dsemon^ 
*^  rather  than  an  a]l-powerful  beneficent  Father  of  spirits  ;  Yet 
f*  aU  this  is  a  mystery.  He  has  secret  reasons  for  his  conductf 
f<  that  are  impenetrable ;  and  though  he  appears  unjust  and 
f*  barbarous,  yet  we  must  believe  the  contrary!  because  what  is 
f*  injustice,  cnpac,  cruelty,  and  the  blackest  malice  in  us,  is  in 
f*  him  justice,  mercy,  and  sovereign  goodness."  *  Thus  the  in-. 
<  credulous  frec-thinko^,  the  judaizing  Christians,  and  the  fisnta. 

*  liitic  doctors,  have  disfigued  and  dishonoured  the  sublime 
f  mysteries  of  our  holy  faith ;  thus  they  have  confounded  the  na« 

*  ture  of  good  and  evil;  transformed  the  most  monstrous  passions 
f  into  divine  attributes,  and  surpassed  the  pagans  in  blasphemys 

*  by  ascribing  to  the  Eternal  Nature,  as  perfections,  what  makes 

*  the  most  horrid  crimes  amongst  men.  The  grosser  pagans  coa« 
^  tented  themselves  with  divinizing  lust,  incest,  and  adultery ; 
f  but  the  predestinarian  doctors  have  divinized  cruelty,  wrathf 
f  fury,  vengeance,  and  all  the  blackest  vices.'  See  the  Cheva- 
lier Ramsat's  philosophical  principles  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  Part  11.  p.  401  • 

The  same  author  asserts,  in  other  places,  that  the  Armnian 
and  MoRntst  schemes  serve  very  little  to  mend  the  matter:  And 
having  thus  thrown  himself  out  of  all  received  sects  of  Christia- 
nity, he  is  obliged  to  advance  a  system  of  his  own,  which  is  a 
kind  of  Orijremsm,  ^nd  supposes  the  pre-existence  of  the  souls 
both  of  men  and  beasts,  and  the  eternal  salvation  and  conversion 
of  all  men,  beasts,  and  devils*  But  this  notion,  being  quite  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  we  need  not  treat  of.  I  thdught  the  opinions 
pf  this  ingenious  author  very  curious  $  but  I  pretend  not  to  war- 
lant  the  justice  of  them. 
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ABASEMENT,  not  the  natural  consequence  of  Poly« 
theigm,  li.  440. 
Abstraction,  what,  ii.  485*  N9t€  (P). 
Absurdity,  not  always  the  greatest  in  Polytheism,  ii.  422. 

.. greedily  coveted  by  popular  Religions,  ii.  443. 

Acheans,  employed  Force  in  forming  their  I«eagoe,  i.  479* 

■  -,  their  Number,  i.  449. 
Addison  quoted,  i.  93.  207.  ii.  184. 
JGschynes  quoted,  i.  341,  445. 
JEschynes  Socraticus  quoted,  ii.  374, 
iEtolians,  their  Number,  i.  449. 

A^athocles,  the  Tyrant,  his  Cruelty,  i.  44J,  SsB,Nate  (CC). 
Agreeableness,  a  Source  of  Merit,  ii.  299. 
t  to  Ourself,  ibid.  ^c. 
,  to  Others,  ii.  311,  &c. 
Agriculture,  how  best  encouraged,  i.  176,  277»  234»  43J* 
Alcorn,  its  Ethics,  i.  243. 

Alexander  the  Impostor  of  Lucian,  his  Artifice,  ii.  1 26* 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  Saying  to  Parmenio,  ii.  301. 
— — -  — ,  his  Toleration,  ii.  438. 

,  his  Emulation  of  Bacchus,  ii.  44?. 

Alexandria,  its  Size  and  Number  of  its  Inhabitants,  i.  453* 
AUegiance,  it  Obligation,  whence,  1.  487.  ii.  253. 
Allegory  has  naturally  place  in  Polytheism,  11.  422. 
Anacreon  quoted,  ii.  390. 
Analogies,  and  sometimes  slight,  have  Influence  in  Jurispnu 

dence,  ii.  244,  362. 
Anaxagoras,  the  first  Theist^  and  the  first  accused  of  Atheifffl| 

ii.  50},  Note  (X'Z)* 
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AncfflarioU,  whit,  ii.  503,  Note  (XX).       ^  ^    ^^  ^ 
Angdsy  modcrny  equivalent  to  the  Deities  of  the  Phuosopbcr?, 

11.  421. 
Animals,  their  Reason,  S.  109,  Vc. 
Antioch,  lU  Size,  i.  453.      ^    .       .    ^^ 
Antipater,  the  Cyreniac,  his  Saying,  1. 188. 
Apf IAN  Alexandnnus  quoted,  I  343,  393, 413,  419, 422, 425, 

Arnobius  quoted,  ii.  417,  425.. 

AaiosTO,  his  Character,  i.  246,  quoted,  94. 

Ai^iSTiDSS  the  Sophist  quoted,  i.  $61^  NoU  (KK), 

Aristocracy,  Polish,  Venetian,  in  what  respects  different,  i.  15, 

16.  . 

AaisTOPHAiiss  not  impious  according  to  the  Ideas  of  Anti* 

quity,  ii.  417.         .   .       o 

^^.^......i^.«i_  quoted,  1. 400. 

AaisTOTLS  quoted,  i.  2271  408,  446,  456.  ii.  371.  503,  N(^ 

(YY).    •  ;;  ^ 

Armstrong,  Dr  quoted,  11.  370, 

AaaiAM  qqoted,  i.  132,  369,  4^,  ii.  438*  44i» 

Atheism,  whether  possible,  ii.  J57. 

ATHBif«us  quoted,  i.  443,  444*  44^* 

Athens,  i.  99»  »73t  34i»  4281  443>  444»  44^»  47?. 

Athenians,  on  what  they  chiefly  yalue  themselves,  u.  3o8. 

Athenian  Man  of  Merit,  ii,  377,  fc^f; 

Augustine  (Saint)  his  Dogmatipm,  ii,  449. 

Augustus,  his  Impiety  mi^cd  with  Sqpefrstition,  iu  418. 

_- ,  his  Superstition,  ii.  45P. 

,.     ,  his  Age  compared  with  tb^;  qf  pan^illus,  1. 174, 

Aunoi,  Madame,  quoted,  i.  20Q. 

Aurciius,  Marcus,  his  Theism,  ii.  421.  Ws  Soparsjition,  455, 
Austria,  House  of.  Causes  of  its  Pecay,  i.  355-  .   ^  .^, 
Authority  of  Teachers,  useful  to  check  it,  i,  126, 

BACON,  quoted,  i.  56, 95,  223,  282.  it^-146,  267,  427. 
Balance  of  Power,  i.  32,  3^53,  &f^.— Of  Trade,  u  327,  efr.-, 

OfProperty,  i.  32,  47.  .     ,         , 
Banks  and  Paper  Credit,  whether  advantegeous,  1.  501,  336. 
Barbarity  an  Attribute  of  the  Deity  in  popular  Reb'giODS,ii.465. 
Bartoli's  Plans  of  ancient  Buildings,  i.  451.  ^ 

Bayie  quoted,  ii.  441,  484.     ^      ,.  ** 

Beauty,  why  the  object  of  Prid^  ii.  187. 
Bkhef,  what,ii.  51,  eff. 
BcUarmine,  Cardinal,  his  Sax*ng,  iir  441. 


■      « 


Be&evotence,  1, 8a^ disu^terested zeal,  ii.  449,  te.  {ft idnis^  35x« 
a  Virtile*  222.  trom  its  Utility,  225.' from  its  AgreeaUencss,- 

-.      307. 
Serkdey,  Dr,  a  real  Sceptic,  ii.  4849  -Wp'^  (N.)  qtiatcd)  u  1x34 
BernC)  vaoton  of,  its  Treasure,  i.  342. 
Bentiyoglio  quoted,  i.  225. 
Boccace-quoted^s*  I9d; 
Boileau  quoted,  ii  302; 
Solip^iwe  quoted,  i*  1$,  44. 
BoufiunirillierB  quoted^  i.  5^1.  ii.  430; 
Srasida^,  his  Saying,  11.  441. 
BhUD^JTf  T^rei  quoted,  i^-  4  <  7* 


CMSAtL  quoted,  i.  419,  462,  463,  ^50,  f/ote  (K).  it.  ^iS. 

«— ^ his  Account  of  the  Number  slau^t^^nid  m  his  War^^ 

i,56o,iSra/^(FF.)        "     . 
Cambyses,  his  Estrafa^atice,  K,  441:  \ 

CapitoUmis  quoted,  i,.40X. 

Caprice,  ah  Attrlbut<s  Ofthe  Deity  In  ]^pular  Reii|^oni,  iI.  466* 

Carlisle,  Bail  df,  quoted«  t.  138. 

Cartes,  Des,  quoted;  L  259.  it;  475,  Itfote  (D). 

Carthage,  its  Siee  and  Number  of  it^  Inhabitants;  i.  45(7; 

Carthaginians^  their  hum^n  Sacrifices,;  ii.  504,  l/oti  (BBB). 

Catholics,  Romah;  Genius  or  their  Religion,  i.  8o* 

■■    ■■  '■■'     ■  -^-ied  iatq  Absufdttiesf,  Ii:  446; 

Cato  de  it  nittioi,  qjuoied, }«  41 1;        .■ 

Oato  of  Vtica,  his  speech  to  Caesar,  i.  ^89. 

Causs  and  Effect  its  Ideas,  whence,  ii.  26,  97,  Sec.   Its  De^ 

finkioo,  80t  447,  Kate  (O); 
Causes  morsl,  l^w  fmr  thtf  contribtite  td  ^sttional  Chstratteil^ 

i.  213.  ,        .     ^  • 

*  ■     -  .  pfayiicd,  how  far,  i.  222;      * 
Caufatioq,  a  Reatoa  of  Ajsocittion,  ii.  22i  54,  Bcc; 
Cavalier  Party,  i.  69. 
C^i^rantcs,  his  Merit,  i  237^  quoted,  afOi 
Chance,  #hat,  ii.'fio;     Itl  mfluefice  in  ftocieiy^  L  jff. 
Characters,  national,  i.  213,  ftc. 
Charl^  XII.  of  Sweden,  his  Character,' &  3M. 
Chastity,  its'  Merit,  whence;  ii.  2^$^ 
Cheerfulness,  its  Merit,  whence,  11.  299. 
China/ fti  En^c^Hen^  and  Defects, }.  120. 
Christian  R^gioD  fotitided  in  Faith^  Aot  in  RcaMbflf,  3.  13A 

Vol.il  11 
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5^4  .  I  N  D  £  X. 

CiCBRO  qaotc4f  i.  189  97>  lost  104,  106, 1889  3649  4049424^ 

433»  44*>  45^*  4^5»  S5^f  -^'^  (0)-  "•  54»  ^23,  227,371, 
391.448,449,^56,465. 

City,  Reasons  whicD  limit  the  ^rreatoeas  of  every  City,  i.  456* 

Cleanliness,  its  Merit,  whence,  li.  31% 

Clergy,  why  no  Friends  to  Liberty,  u6& 

Cold,  greater  in  ancient  Times,  i.  457,  45 8» 

Colonesi  and  Orsini,  Parties  in  modern  Rome,  i.  57, 

CoLVMBLLA  quoted,  i.  325,  403,  4Q7i  412,  413,  460*  465^ 

5S4*  Note  {Ty 
Comitia  centuriata  8c  tributa,  their  different  Powers,  t.  302,  &c« 
Commerce,  its  Adyantages,  L  272.  foreign,  its  Advantages, 

279,  280. 
Commonwealth,  perfect  Idea  of  tt,  t.  523,  &e* 
C^ompanionable  Qualities,  ii.  312,  &c. 

Comparison,  its  Effect,  i.  84.  necessary  to  forming  the  Taste,  254* 
Comte,  Pere  le,  quoted,  lu  416. 
Conde,  Prince  of,  a  Saying  of  his,  i.  124. 
Confucius,  his  Djsciples  Deists,  i.  79. 
Congreve,  his  Character,  i*  209. 
Cc^MjVMCTxoM  frequentt  constant,  the  only  circumstance  fiom 

which  we  know  Cause  and  Effect,  ii.  73,  77^  8iy  &c. 
Connection  necessary,  our  id^  of  it,  ii,  63,  &c« 
Constantine,  Emperor,  his  Innovationi  i.  366. 
Constitution,  British,  1.  25,  49,  &C4 
Contiguity,  a  Reason  of  Association,  ii.  22,  j2* 
Contract,  Original,  i-  471,  &c. 

Conventions,  whether  the  Source  of  Justice,  ii.  360.  Sec* 
Conviction,  strongest,  but  not  more  general^  in  Theism^  iL  444^ 

.  445- 
Corn  distributed  in  Rome,  >•  45i»  452* 

Comeille,  his  Character,  L  209. 

Corpus  juris  civilis  quoted,  i.  433.  5J6,  Note  (Z)« 

Courage,  how  far  national,  i.  226*. 

,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  303« 

Country  Party,  i.  27,  66,  67. 

Court  Party,  1  27,  66,  67.     .  ,         . 

Creation  or  Formation  of  the  World  tliters  not  into  tlie  prlm^ 

tive  Religion,  ii.  421. 

Credit,  public,  its  Abuses,  i.  369, 370,  ke.  . 

Cttrtius,  Quintus,  quoted,  i.  228,  3771  565,  JS/hte  (KN).  u* 

415*  4*5- 
Custom  or  Habit  the  source  of  experimental  Reasoung^  ii.  4& 
— — '^—  thcv  great  Guide  of  Life,  ii.  47,  , 

Customs,  some  remarkable  ones,  k  387,  &c« 
Cynss  boasts  of  his  Drunkenness,  1.  228. 


t  M  B  £  t.  5^ 

I>  - 

t)ARtUS  Hystaspes  records  his  Ability  In  driakiBg  on  his 

Tombstone,  i  228,       ^ 
Datames,  the  only  Barbarian,  a  General,  i*  291* 
Decency,  ita  Merit,  whence,  11.  31^, 
Debt,  public,  its  advantages^  u  jn. 

~ '^ — :  its  Disadvantages,  1.  373,  374. 

Deists  united  with  the  Independents,  i.  86. 
Delicacy  of  Passion,  how  hurtful^  i.  3,  &C«  ^ 

of  Taste,  how  advantageous,  L  3*  4,  5,  .what  it  1^ 

249,  wliences  its  Merit,  ii.^  3O9. 
Democracy  without  a  kepresentative^  hurtful,  i.  14,  15* 
DEMOStHEf^Es  his  Character,  i.  209,  quoted,  i.  109,  341,  ^gAf 

388,  390,  404,  408,  418,  432,  445,  559,  N&k  (CC),  56I, 

Note  (HH)  ii.  303,  393. 
Desire,  Aversion,  ii.  19].    '      t  . 
DiODOntJS  StcvLUS  his  Character,  u  560,  Noie  (££}• 
'  Superstitious,  yet  not  aTheist,  ti.  419^ 

— * Quoted,  i.  tt%  274,  341,  sgSf  419,  420,  428^ 

427,  429,  431,  432,  434,  438,  441,  443,  447,  449^4»53» 

458,  463,  469,  542,  Note  (A).  543,  Note  (D).  568,  Nok 

{  QJi_).  ii.  227,  414,  416,  419,  462,  465. 
DiODGENEs  Labrtius  quoted,  i.  438.  ii.  425. 
Diogenesj  the  Cynic,  his  Character,  396^  397* 
Dion  Cassi US' quoted,  i.  324*. 
DiONtsiOs  Halycamasssus  quoted,  i.  205, 549,  Note.{l).  429, 

450.  ii.  412,  421. 
Dionysius  the' Tyrant,  his  Massacres,  ii  426* 

— his  Army,  i.  274,  441 « 

Discretion,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii«  306. 

Division  of  Pk'operty,  useful,  i.  426. 

Domestic  Situation  of  Ancients  and  Modems,  i.  401,  402* 

Dorians  and  lonians,  i.  226. 

Dryden  quoted,  i.  2 15.  ii.  448.      - 

Dubos,  Abbe,  quoted,  }•  ^32,  533,  457,  466* 


ECLECTICS,  a  Sect*  1.  127. 
Egyptians,  why  PeraecutQr^,  ii,  A3  7* 
Egyptian  Religion,  a  Difficulty  -in  it,  ii.  449. 

tod  Jewish  resembling,}!.  505,iVW#(CCC)« 


■■Mta 


Elizabeth,  Queen,  whether  her  Resurrection  ccHild  be  fvoiwi, 
ii.  137. 

Eloquence,!.  iox>  Ice*-   •  -  ^-^  ''      u     - 

LI2 
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Empirci,  great,  destructive,  i.  s^i. 

Encrary,  its  Idea,  ii.  65,  66.  ,  ^ 

En^luh,  thek  national  Chanicter,  wl^ncc,  u  2ai. 
Enthusiasm,  defended  and  explained,  i.  75,  &c. 

Envy,  whence,  ii.  199-  __      -^^^ 

fpaminondas,  his  Character,  ii,  494,  NoU  (GG). 
pictetus,  his  Idea  of  Virtue,  ii.  37a.  his  superstition,  u.  455. 

Epicurus,  his  Apology,  ii.  14 «;  &c.    .,        ,      .. 
^    ,  why  he  t^ok  himself  to  Philosophy,  11.  420. 

Epicurean,  »•  143-  .     t     • 

Ei^astula,  very  frequent  anciently,  w  403.       . 

Euclid  treats  not  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Circle,  1.  178^ 

Euripides'quotcd,  iL4i3, 

Europe,  it»  Advantages  from  its  Situation,  i.  \  27. 

Evidence,  natural  and  moraU  of  the  same  kind,  ii.  93. 

Exchange  helps  to  keep  the  Balance  of  Trade,  i-  33  »— ^    . 

Exchange,  difccult  to  know,  whether  for  or  against  a  Natioi^ 

i.  332.  .  ' 

Exiles  in  Greece,  how  numerous,  1.  426. 
Ex^iazSNCB,  Source  of  all  our  Reasoning  wuh regard  to  Fact, 

lip  2A>  See.  ^       ^        .  - 

why  we  reason  from  Experience,  u.  34r  35»  37- 
often  the  same  with  what  we  call  Reason,  ii.  472, 

Exposing  Chadren,  u  415.  approved  by  Seneca,. ibid* 


> 


FACT,  Matters  of,  one  Object  of  Reason,  iL  25,  26. 
Factions,  vioFcnt  and  bloody,  among  the  Ancient*,  i.  424. 
Fairies  modern^  ecjuivalent  to  the  vulpr  Dcrtics  et  AnUqmtf, 

lu  4»5.         .       ^, 
Fame,  why  desired,  ii.  19O* 
Fendon,  his  Ethics,  i.  242.  ^       ^       ' 
Flattery,  its  Influence  in  ReUgtop,  ii.  428^ 
Jlorui  quoted,  i.  414.  /«  ,    ,    . 

Flux  and  Reflux  of  Theism  and  Polytheism,  u.  434,  &c^ 
Fontaine,  Xd^^^XtA^  \u  394.  ^ 

FoHTBirEtLi,.Cei»swre  of  his  Pastorals,  1*  210. 

— \ quoted,  j.  6y  \%%,  233.  ii.  3  J3>  4« 7* 

French  Man  of  Merit,,  ii.  296. 

^--^  thfeir  first  question  with  regard  la  a  stranger,-  u.. 3^2. 
Fregnsi  a^d  Adpmi,  Parties  of  Genoar  i*  57* 
Frugality,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  285.^  ^ 
Funding,  the  dang^srouft  Tendency  of»  u  3}  if  I 


/ 
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GALLANTRY  of  Ctvaity,  i.  155, 


^i»      -_  -  ^. 


1, 


■  of  Intrigu«s»  ti.  594.     ^         J?.  "•' . .; 

Gamesters  and  Saflors  why  jsuperstitious,  ii.  41.2*^.  .^^<^ 

Gauly  Number  of  its  Inhabitants^  i.  463.    '^ 

'  Gee,  Mr,  quoted^  i.  328.  *  ^ 

Gener4  Rules,  their  Influence,  Ii.  ip8,  255#  ^,  .  *   * 

Genoa,  its  Government  and  Bank,  i.  22* 
Getes  immortal,  their  Faith,  ii.  453. 

Golden  Age  not  susceptible  of  Justice,  it.  ^37*  j, 

.,  Good  Sense,  how  far  essential  to  Taste,  i.  2s6> 
Georgius  J^eontinus,  his  Eloquence,  i.  ^43,  Noie  (p)« 
Government,  Origin  of,  i.  35.  Perpoitiud.  Struggle  between 
Authority  and^  Liberty  in  all  Governments,  3i£k  Violent  Inr- 
Bovations  dangerous  to  Government,  483.  Sometimes  proirie 
happy  in  the  Issue,  instanced  in  ti^e  Reigij^^f  Henry  Vllh 
and  Charles  I.  484.  :     . 

.    Greece,  its  Advantages  from  ift  Sit  aattoo,>  1 2y«  '^ 
,  its  wh<He  Military  Force,,  i,  450, 
,  Numbers  of  its  Inhabitants,  u  ^6%.  , .     - 

Grotius  quoted,  ii.  498,  iVio/tf  ^PP)r 
Guelf  and  Ghibelline  Parties,  1.  58. 
GuicciARDiN  quoted^  %.  f  po.  ii.  373* 
Guetavut  Va2a»  i.  67.*  .  t 

H 

HARDOUIN,  Pere,  quDted,1.  56:^. 

Harnngton,  his  Oceana  censured,  i«  525* 

*'         '     ^-  quoted,  i.  47, 95,  524.  *". 

Heliogabalua,  a  conic  Stone,  ii.  425. 

Henry  IV.  ttf  France,  his  Character,  ii.  308.-  r 

— ■  ■■  ■— —  a  Spying  of  his,  1.  554,  NoU  (S). 

Henry  the  IVth  and  Vllth  of  England,  their  Title,  1.  479*  ' 

Helvetia,  its  Inhabitants,  i.  464.  ,    .  ? 

Hereditary  Right,  how  important,  k  511.  .     ?  " 

Heresy,  Appellation  rests  commonly  on  j^he  Side  of  Reasons 

Examples,  ii.  443.  "  •  .  ... 

Hero-worship,  ii.  423. 

HiaoDiAN  quoted,  i.  453*^  462t  489.  u.  425.^ 
HiaoDOTus  quoted,  u  432*  443^*  449.  ii#  3041  416*  433»  439| 

444»  459*  462-  .. 

Hertha,  Goddess  of  tlie  Saxons,  ii..42$. 

Hesiod>  not  a  Tbeist  pcoperly  speaking,  if,.  418L 

■  .    ■      Inconsistency  in  his  Thedlogry^  ii,  431. 

— —  quoted,  i.4H.  iL4t»r4*3i4*VS<^3»>^«'^(YY>. 
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Hiero,  King  of  Syracuse,  hit  Poliqrt  i«  357- 
Hirtius  quoted,  {.  415.     . 

HoMgR  hit  cbaracter,  i.  24.8*  His  Ethics,  t.  24S»  iL  304.    In^ 
consistency  of  his  Theology,  ii*  431*  quoted,  ii.  4*7,  423  a 

Homer  and  Hesiod,  canonical  Books  of  ancient  Paganism,  ii» 

418. 
Honesty  the  best  Policy,  ii.  334. 
Hope  and  Fear  defended,  ii.  176,  177. 
HoaACB  quoted,  i.  95,  119,  i^t,  139,  208,  263,  407,  457^ 

566,  Notff  (00).  ii.  180,  268,  374,  390. 
IfostUf  its  Signification  in  old  Latin,  i*  55X,  Hotc  [O^* 
Human  Life,  general  Idea  of  it,  i.  193. 
■  Nature,  its  dignity,  i.  83. 

Humility,  its  Causes,  ii.  184. 
Husbandmen,  what  Proportion  tliey  bear  to  Manu&cturers,  i. 

272. 
Hutchinson,  Mr,  quotod,  i.  j8i- 
Hyde  de  Rdigione  vetcrum  Persarum,  quoted,  ii.  433,  438. 

I 

tANSENISTS,  their  Geniu«,  i.  80,  ii.  48 1, 482. 
Ice,  Reports  of  it  not  credible  to  an  Indian,  ii.  1 20« 
Ideas,  their  Association,  ii.  21,  2Z»  9^Q»  52. 

,  their  Origin,  ii.  17,  &c. 
Idolatry,  its  Origin  from  Polytheism,  ii.  423* 
Jesuits,  their  Refinemf  nts,  ii.  489. 

Jews,  their  natural  character,  whence^  ii.  5051  Note  (CCC). 
—   Reason  of  their  Insurrection,  ii.  450. 
Jewish  Religion  and  Egyptian  resembling,  ii.  505,  Note  (CCC)t 
Ignorance  of  CaijseR  the  Origin  of  Polytheism,  ii.  41 1« 
Immaculate  Conception,  a  popular  Opinion,  ii^  430. 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  on  what  founded,  ii.  149. 
Impiety  of  popular  Religions,  ii.  457* 
Impressions,  what,  ii.  16. 
Impotence  and  Barrenness^  ii.  293. 
Incest,  whence  its  Grime,  ii.  250* 
Independents,  their  Genius,  i.  78. 
Indians  justly  incredulous  with  regard  to  Ice,  ti.  xio* 
Industry,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  28j. 
Instructions  to  Members,  i*  33. 
Interest,  private,  how  far  the  Foundation  of  Government,  L  29, 

public,  ibid. 
Interest,  its  Lowness,  whence,  i.  315,  useful,  321. 
Johnson,  Ben,  his  Character,  i.  556,  Nhte  {%). 
loniaf^a  and  Dorians,  Tribes  of  Greeks^  i.  226* 


I  N  D  E  3C  S^ 

JoKplHis  onoledr  i.  566,  Note  (NN),  568/^^/  (  <^)« 

Joy,  Grief,  explained,  ii.  175. 

Iphicratesy  a  Saying  of  his,  if.  gij. 

IsocRATES  quoted,  1.  408.  427,  428* 

Irish,  their  Idea,  of  Meirit,  ii.  304* 

Italians,  Cause  of  their  Effeminacy,  i.  292. 

Italy,  ancient  and  modern,  Number  of  its  InhabltantSi  ^465* 

Julian  quoted,  i.  440. 

Justice,  Source  of  its  Merit,  ii,  232.  farther  explainedf  3^. 

Justin  quoted,  i.  450,  465* 

Justinian  quoted,  i.  139. 

Juvenal  quoted,  i.  132,  224,  413,  4581  466.  ii.  224,  45({* 


LAMPRIDIUS  quoted,  i.  437. 

Laws  of  thje  Twelve  Tables,  i.  120. 

Laws  of  Justice,  whence  derived,  ii.  241* 

■    ■      of  Nature,  ii,  253. 

Louis  XIV.  Numbers  of  his  Armies,  i.  290. 

Liberty  and  Necessity,  a  Dispute  of  Words«  ii.  84* 

Liberty,  civil,  its  Advantages,  i.  91,  Sec.  119,  120,  121. 

Liberty  of  the  Press,  why  peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  i.  9^  IO9 

II,  12. 
Lipsius,  Justus,  quoted,  i.  410.  / 

LivT,  a  sincere  Religionist,  ii.  454,  quoted,  i.  231  57,  22pt  ( 

274,  342,  356,  419,  426,  435.  ii.  372,  461. 
Locke,  Mr,  quoted,  1.95,493.  ii.  5^,  67,  182,  471,  Nott 

(A).  475,  Note  (D). 
LoNGiNus  quoted,  i.  104,  108,  ii.  301,  417. 
Lovestein  Party  in  Holland,  i.  67. 
Love  and  Hatred,  whence  derived,  ii.  197* 
Lucan  quoted,  i.  414. 
LuciAN   quoted,  1.    189^  ,543,    Uote  (Z)  559,    Ncfe  (HHj» 

ii.  126,  139,  290,  386,  '416,  454,  459,  460. 
Lucretius,  his  Character,  i.  209.  quoted,  ii.  132,  424* 
Luxtiry,  in  different  Senses,  u  285.  its  Advantages,  287,  288. 

its  Disadvantages,  296,  297* 
Luxurious  Ages  mp§t  happy,  i.  286,  289.  most  virtuous,  ibid, 
Lysias,  Genius  of  his  Elbquence,  i.  112.  quoted,  i.  424, 425, 

43^»  439*  442>  445»  448-  "•  392- 

M 

MACHIAVEL,  his  Reflection  on  Christianity,  ii.  441.  quo* 

ted,  i.  20,  21,  91,  262,  525.  ii,  28$,  447. 
Magians,  their  Faith,  ii.  432. 

Mafllet,  Monsieur,  his  Account  pf  iEgypt,  quoted,  i.  414.  461. 

L  I  4  ' 


^  f:'N'-l>TEr'3fi 

itaiebfanchc  quoted,  ii.  475,  Note  (D)-  4! 8>  Ifot  (T^,     ^  • 
,  Malice,  whence  it  itf  derived,  iu  ^99.      '     ' 
Mandcvate  Dr,  quoted,  u  297.  -^  ^  * 

l^aailiOfrquoted^  ii»  4f6.         •      '>       /il./     •.- >    J 
MarcelliQUS,  Ammianus^  quoted,  1.  55^,  iVo/e  (NN). '."   "^ 
MARTiAL^oteA'i.  407,  4J4,  4Mi  H.  503*  12\^^  CXX.)^-    ^' 
Maiy,  Virgin,  hec^ss&  a  Deity  amoog^  the  CathoHcs,  iL  430*  > 
Massacres,  ancient,  enumerated  fro^  piodbrus  8icttluii^vi.557, 

Mathematics,  their  Foundation,  ii.  485,  Note  (P).   thejjr  Ad- 
vantages, 63.  ^  ^   ^ 
Mif  price,  Brince  of  Online,  his  ftifyi^jg,  11  515^ 
Melon,  Moi^ieur,  quoted,  i.  272,  SS%i  Note  (  Q  ). 
Memory,  its  Merit,  whence  deS^Wed,  ii.  289. 
Menander  quoted,  1.  547,  Note  (H). 
Merit ^  personal,  how  thr  Object  of  Pride,  ii.  1J5*  '  *• 
i— - — delineatcid,  ifc  319,  &c.    .  •     ^ 
Metaphysics,  what,"  ii.  7,  8. 

Mine,  Thine,  ii.  144.    .     ^  ,.     '     ^  - 

Mii^ACLBS,  on  what  their  Evidence  is  foun<fcd,  11.  .rij. .  C 
«.,....^.-.....  defined,  ii.  1^0,  one  ment^ned  by  DtL  Hetz,  Ttg^ 
Mixture  of  Affect  ioiwi  it.  18©.  ^'        ^'   * 

Mode^y,  whence  its  Mejrit,  i}.  Jil. 
Moliere,  1. 140. 

Molinists,  their  Genius,  i.  So.'S.  481. 
Monarchy,  elective,  hereditary,  which  preferable,  1.  17. 
Monarchy  and  Republicr  their  Aiirantages  and  DiaadnhmtagiB 
*  with  regard  tot h^  Arts,  1.1291  130,  *Sti J r    ^         .^   i       I 
..,"|ii{oney,  its  continued  Increase  advantageoufi,  1.  302. 
—  I....I       its  DiiBPusion  advantageous,  i '306,  .307%^  1  *  '      •-'  I 
Montaigne  quoted,  K-t  37^4     *^  ^'    /^    'li?Vv  '    '^ 

^  MoNTEscyjiEu  quojed,  i»'39$i  tfiS/m^Sif^NM  (Tf).  •        I 
"  Monumentum  AncyrianuHfqu^teSfii.  #51*  J  -  ^' 

Morals,  their  Standard;!.  142.^  •  '•'..      -^  x^^^.'- 

— — ^  not  fluct^ing)^* 3^96.  I  -  t-  zd'J  '  '  i 
Morality  .h>ifjt-byf>ppuWj&Hgto^9jai*i46r.   -  ;ivM^  1 

Moral  Causes  have  chief  J[nft(f qficcV"  rot«foupnc?s,T  i  >4d«.  . 
•  Muscovites,  their  Manners,  i.  i.^^kj^    '   ,*•  /^".V/  .i  '• 

NATURE,  State  of,  describe^  ii  2i'p.^imLpjlk9kj^\^%fi  1^ 
>!fa ti|f:i4* '  fc  iPlhat  jsejset Jti jt fee  is,  batmS,  \u  745^9^  N^  <  I^SJ' 

Navigation,  ancient,  how^iq|^erfiiH»^.i42^wntJ  "ic  'Iql-^nr/T  - 


Nepo8«X7onicliii8»  quoted^  i.  409. 

Neri  and  Bianchi,  Parties  in  Florence,  i.  57. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  Ride  of fJulosophiEing,  u^  2$tm 

Newton,  Locke,  Chrke,  Arians  and  Sociniaos,  ii.  co6*  2f^ 

(DDD). 
Nicholas,  Saint,  became  a  Deity  among  the  Muscovites^  ii,  ^jo* 
Nnua,  or  strmig  fndeavour,  not  the  Origin  of  the  Idea  of 

Power,  11.  474,  Note^Cy 
Northern  Nations,  their  Swarms  no  Proof  of  Populousncsi, 

i*  462. 
'Numatianus,  Clatidius  Rutilius,  his  Contempt  oif  the  Jewish* 

and  consequently  of  the  Christian  Religion,  ii.  450- 


^  AgEDIENCE,  passive,  1.  40J,  &c.^ 
Obligation,  interested,  to  Virtue,  ii.  330. 
Olympiodoru^  quoted,  i.  ^6^, 
Opinion,  the  real  Foundation  of  GoTemnent,  u  20, 
Orangey-rFamil^  of,  their  Partisans,  i,  67,    \ 
Qratoribus,  Dialog,  de,  quoted,  i.  224. 
'  Pstracism  of  Athens,  Petalysm  of  Syracuse,  i.  354, 
Ovid  quoted,  1. 118^:^132,403, 4J9, 461,  Ji,  416,419, 461. 

p 

PAINTERS^  modei-jif.unhappy  in  their  Sul^cts^  l  ^». 
*  Paper  Credit  and  Banks,  whether  advanUgeous,  i.  301.  9t( 
.3.37-  ,  OS  » 

Paris,  L*Abbe  de,  his  Miracles,  2.  481.  ^  . 

Parliament,  how  far  it  should  be  independent,  i*  43J  ate*  « 
l^amcl,  Dr.  his  Character  as  a  Writer,  i.  «!• 
Parties  in  general,  L  56,  real, '59,  60.  ^ 

— — —  of  Great  Britain^  i;  ^5,  d:*.      ^       .^   :^ 
Pascal,  his  Character,  ii.  405,  quoted^  489; 
Passions,  their  kinds,  ii.  175.  iheir  O^'ections  and  Cauies,  ri4. 
pATEacuLus  quotc^,  i  342, 44O9  405."     - 
JPatheticand  Sublime,  ii.  309.  "-•  <  '        ^  -^  *  1', 

Pausanius  quoted,  i.  449.        ^ 

Pay,  proportion  between  Officers  and  Soldiers  anciently,  1. 418. 
PMc}efl[,Jiit£loqQence,s.  113/'  .>;.«'    io    •       .:i    \  .    .*., 
Peripatetics,  their  Medidms,  ii.  281. 

Fe^1it»n,  whence  dented,  i.  6ii  (2.  oaturaBy  attends  ike 

Principle  of  Unity  of  God,  it;  437.    ,     *        .  i . 

Persia,  ancient,  whether  pessctte'd  of  an  Ansto^radr,  i.  C41. 
J^ersonify,  tp,  natUU^^attdihel^g^  of  I^^ihcte   Ii.  4*1^' 
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Petrarch  quoted,  i.  266,  408* 

Peteonius,  1.  4089  45;9.  li.  _ 

Phcdnis  quoted*  H*  490.  Ni^i  (X)* 

Philip  of  MacedoD,  his  Character  in  Demoflthenesy  ii.  jo]. 

— ,  fait  OccupaticMi  in  the  Infernal  Regions, 


^mm 


i.  189. 

•nilip  n.  of  Spain,  1.  98. 

^hilosopihy ,  the  two  Kinds  of  ft,  the  obvious  and  abstruse,  it.  3. 
Physical  Causes,  their  small  Influence  on  PopulousnesSi  i.  398. 
rKi^ar,  his  Scholiast  quoted,  i.  146. 
Plato  quoted,  L  92,  369,  442, 493.  11.  374,  388,  455,  487, 

N^Of  (S).  490.  Note  (X).  J04.  Note  (ZZ). 
Flatonitt»  i   t6g, 
Plautus  quoted,  i.  444* 
Flint  the  Elder  quoted,  i.  137,  237,  312,  342,  412,  454, 

456,  543,  Note  (C).  557,  Note  (AA).  562,  Note  (LL). 

ii.  407,  451,  503,  Note  (YY).  504.  Note  (AAA). 
■I  a  Passage  of  his  examined,  i.  563. 

Plint  the  Younger,  his  House,  i«45i*  quoted,  i.  137,  325 

ii.  421. 
Plutarch  quoted,  i.  133,  134,  187,  189,  218,  228,  392, 

327>  369*  389*  39o»  4^3'  409'  413,  4»5>  420,  423,  426, 

43'»  440»  44'^  446>  4^4*  4^8*  ii.  224,  775,  302,  388, 

421,  438, 44f,  459. 
I  ■■         —  A  Passage  of  his  examined,  i.  466. 
Politeness,  whence  tts  Merit,  ii.  311. 
Politics,  a  Science,  i.  13,  &c. 

Politicad  Customs  of  Ancients  and  Modems  compared,  i.  4T5, 
/  416. 

jPollia  and  Papina,  Roman  Tribes,  their  Animosity,  i.  -57. 
PoLyBips  quoted,  i.  19,  133,  312,  341,  356,  3^7,  418,  43^, 

449»  459*  46«>  479»  542>  ^ote  (B).  552,  Note  (O).  i 
264,  288,  371,  373. 

Polygamy,  ;ts  Pi.sadvantages,  i.  195. 

Polytheism,  the  primitive  Religion,  ii.  402.  its  Origin,  417*. 

Pompey,  his  Superstition,  ii.  450. 
.Pope,  Mr,  his  Character,  i.  209,  quoted,  13,  187,  203,  54c. 

IPoweii,  what  its  Idea^  ii.  66,  475.  Note  (£). 

Practice,  how  useful  to  Taste,  i.  253. 

prejudice,  how  hprtfiil  to  Taste,  i.  255. 

Presbyt^ians,  their  character,  i,  67,  78. 

Presence,  real,  ii.  445. 

pressing  Seamen^  i.  395.  * 

rPriest,  hitf  Character,  i;  2  74. 

priests,  their  Origin,  i.  77. 

Priori  Mr; quoted,  u  146. 

Sjddf,  whence  it  |iri$ks,  it.  184* 


I  WD  EX,  5?! 

Probability,  what,  n.  59,  1 17. 

Promise^  what,  and  whence  its  ObUgation.  L  475, 

,  not  the  Origin  of  Government/  rbid. 

Proof,  'what,  11.  59,  ^17. 

Property,  its  Equality  impracticable,  ii,  242.  defeoded»  34;.. 

.— — why  the  Source  of  Pride,  ii.  191, 

Protestant  Succession^  its. Advantages  andDisadvantages^i.  jii^ 
Providence,  particular,  on  what  founded,  iL  149. 
Provinces,  under  what  Government  most  oppressed,  I.  ty. 
Pyrrhus,  his  Saying  of  the  Romans,  i.  292. 

QUAKERS,  their  Character,  i,  78,  79. 

Quintillan  quoted,  i.  98,  108,  212.  ii.  273, 315,  454,      ^ 

» 

R 

RACINE,  his  Character,  1.  209^  quoted,  26$.  ii.  483. 

Ramsay,  Chevalitr,  -quoted,  ii.  507. 

Reason,   when  it  influences  Action,  only  a  cooler  P^mon^ 

i-  474- 
i..  how  far  the  Source  of  Morals,  li*  2i6« 

Reason  and  Taste,  their  Boundaries^  i.  244.  ^ 

Reason  more  precarious  than  Taste»  i.  259. 

Reasons  of  State,  ii.  254. 

Refinement,  in  wiiat  respect  useful,!.  3ir. 

Regnard  his  Voyage  to  Lapland,  quoted,  ii.  416. 

Relations  of  Ideas,  one  Object  of  Reason,  ii.  25. 

Religion,  two  principal  Questions  with  regard  to  it,  ii.  40 1»    . 

— — — —  its  first  Principles,  not  primary  but  secondary,  ii.404« 

Resemblance,  a  Source  of  Association,  ii.  22, 53* 

Retz,  Cardinal  de,  quoted,  i.  534.  ii.  129. 

Revolution,  in  1688,  no  Contract  or  Promise,  i.  478. 

Rhamadan  of^  the  Turks,  ii.  463.  1 

Rhodes,  Number  of  its  Inhabitants,  u  447. 

Riches,  why  the  Object  of  Pride  or  Esteem,  ii.  191,  294» 

Rouchefoucalt  qiToted,  ii*  210,  $01  fJ^ote  (SS). 

RomE,  i.  57,  93,  97,  211. 

r.  ancient,  its  Size  and  Number  of  Inhabitants*  i.  412* 

453- 


Name  of  its  tutelar  Deity  Concealed,  ii,'i04.  Note 

(AAA).  . 

Romans,  when  most  corrupt,  i.  22.  anciently  Pirates,  L  552. 

their  Government  under  the  Empire  not  bardensofli€«i«  aoo* 
Roman  Empire^  whedier  advantageous,  L  ^6&  . 
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Roaodhead  Party,  i.  69.  ''^ 

Routseau  quoted,  u  i$i. 

RowCy  Mr,  his  Tragedy  censured,  1. 239.  ^       'I 

S 

SADDER  contains  little  Mondity,  ii.  461. 
8allee,  Prince  of*  his  Saying  of  de  Ruyter,  ii.  44^. 
SALLtfST  quoted,  i.  97,  132,  295,  425,  452.  ii.  293,  370, 

456,465. 
Saint  Evremond's  Character  of  Turenne,  ii.  285* 
*        J  ■     ■  ■  quoted,  ii.  301. 

fiannazaritts^  Censure  of  his  Pastorals,  tL  271. 
Scapulaire,  what,  ii.  433. 

Scepticism,  ii.  25,  44.'  excessive,  157,  Sec.  moderate,  158. 
.  with  regard  to  the  Senses,  159.  with  regard  to  reason,  i64< 

ReUgious,  451. 
Sceptic,  the,  i.  171. 
Sciences,  their  Division,  ii.  ifi* 
Scholastic  ReHgion^  its  usual  Absurdity,  ti.  ^42. 
Scriptures,  holy,  quoted,  ii.  232,  372. 
Scriptural  and  traditional  Religions  comparedf  ii*  452. 
Selfish  and  Social,  not  opposite,  ii.  332. 
Self- Love  not  the  Foundation  of  moral  Sentiment,  ii.3t|* 
Sehbca  quoted,  L  404,  408,  411,  4^5^;  ii.  356,  374,  410. 
Seneca  the  Elder  quoted,  i*  413* 
Sentiment,  how  far  the  Source  of  Morals,  ii.  216,  338. 
SazTui  EmHeicus  quoted^  ^*  4^5*  ii*  227,  4Q0,  456,4901 

iVb/^(X), 
Shaftesbury,  Lord,  quoted,  i.  92.  135,  391. 
Shakespeare,  his  Artifice  in  Othello,  i.  236.  qi^oted,  iL  300. 
Simplicity  in  Writing,  i.  207.        '  ., 

Slavery  prejudicial  to  Populousness,  i.  404. 

-—  *to  Humanity,  i.  40;^. 
Sneezing,  God  of,  ii.  503,  Note  (YY). 
Socrates,  bis  Character,  ii.  305. 
Soil.  W7  fcrtfle,  no  Advantage,!.  283^ 
Soldier,  his  Character,  I.  914. 

Soldiers,  what  Proportion  they  ppmmohly  T^cat  to  the  Pcoplci 
.   i.  293.  .     -      J .  ... 

Sophocles,  his  Character,  i.  209. 

Spain,  andent  afi^  modem,  its  Inhabitants,  i.  464.    "  "- 

Spaniard,  his  Politeness,  il.  312.  *  /     , 

Spana,4ts  Policy,  i.  273.  Vfurober  of- its  Inhabitants,  4^9*  ^ 
Spactiaa  quoted,  i.  564.  ii.  450.  '  - 

Spencer  quoted|  ii.  305.'  '      "    ■"  •    '  s--'^*^  *' /t'  • 
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Sportula,  their  bad  tendency^  i.  466. 

Staaiaa  quoted*  i.  342* 

States,  small,  their  Advantage!  1.417. 

Stoic,  the,  i.  153. 

Stoics,  their  Idea  of  Providence,  ii.  105. 

— ,  their  Superstition,  ii.  454. 
Strabo  quoted,  L  369,  407,  408,  411,  438,  442,  456,  4^0^ 

463,  465,  4JS7,  55a,   Note  (K).  562,  Note  (KK).  s66f 

Note  (NN).  H.415,  439.^ 
Stuart  Family,  whether  their  Succession  ought  to  have  b^eA 

retained,  i.  511.  whether  restored,  5i2Q. 
Subjects  particular,  suit  not  with  Refinement,  L  269. 
Suetonius  quoted,  i.  19,  403,  407,  451,  453,  454,  4661 

543,  Note{Qy  ii.  139,  382,  418,  439,451. 
Sutdas  quoted,  i.  113,  566,  Note  (  Q^^. 
Superstition  defined,  i.  76,  77,  &c. 

Swift,  Dr.  quoted,!.  329,  344,  559.  Note  (DD).  Ii.  284. 
Sycophant,  its  original  Sense,  i.  327. 

Sympathy,  the  great  Source  of  moral  Sentiment,  li,  a7o,  300* 
Syracuse,  its  Ei^tent  and  Number  of  Inhabitants,  i.  448. 


'  \ 


TACITUS,  somewhat  superstitious,  though  profane,  ii.  4541 
quoted,  1.  10,  19,  67,  120,  134,  384,  407,  410,  415,  412, 
451,  462,  467,  482,  552,  Note  (P),  557,  Note  (AAV 
ii.  128,     304,    426,    454,    496,    Note  (LL).    505,  Noti 

(CCC). 
Tasso  quoted,  i.  94,  148. 
Taste,  in  Standard,  i.  241. 
Taxes,  when  hurtful,  i.  363,  364. 

I  do  not  fall  ultimately  on  Land,  i.  366. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  i.  95,  226,  364, 
Tendency  of  Actions,  not  their  accidental  Consequences,  re" 

'  gardcd  in  Morals,  ii.  500,  Note  (££)•    ^ 
Tbrbnci:,  his  Character,  i.  21 1.  quoted,  135,  262. 
Tcrt^Uian  quoted,  i.  567,  Note  (  QJJ^). 
Thebes,  Number  of  its  inhabitant8»  1.  447. 
Theism,  its  Orinn  from  Polytheism,  ii.  42^4 
Theism  and  Pofytheism  compared,  ii.  455. 
Theocritus,  i.  439*  -  . 

Thinkers,  abstruse,  how  useful,  i.  269.  shallow,  ibld« 
Thucydioss,  the  first  Historian,  L439. 
— ,  quoted,  i. 1 90,  273,341,  355^18,4*5,433^438. 

443»  444»  449>  "•  3«>4f  44  «• 
Timon  of  Athens,  his  Affection  to  Akibiades,  ii.  275. 


:ii 


st6  tunza 

Timotheus  the  Pocty  his  Hymn  to  Diana^  lu  451^. 
Tillotson,  his  Argument  against  the  real  Presence,  ii.  115. 
Toleration  naturaUy  attends  I^Qlytbeism,  ii-  436. 
Tory  Party,  L  63.  their  speculative  System,  i,  47  !• 
Tot,  Mons.  du  quoted,  i.  555*  I/ote  (  QJ. 
Toumefort,  Mons.  quoted,  i.  200,  456. 
Tragedy,  why  itpkaiea,  i.  251, 
TfanquiDity  of  Miad,  whence  its  Merits  ii.  305* 
Treasures,  their  ££Fects»  i.  336. 
Turkish  Goverment>  i.  368. 
Tyrannicide,  why  blameaUe,  i!.  228. 
Tyrants,  ancient,  their  Cruelty,  i.  ^264 

V 

r 

USTARIZ,  Geronimo  de,  quoted,  i.  460. 
Usurpation,  what,  u  479. 

Utility,  a  Source  of  Approbation,  ii.  226.  why,  i6i4 
**     -^  III  ■ — ,  to  others,  ii-  223*  to  ourselves,  295. 


VALERIUS  MaximUs  quoted,  i.  562,  fioie  (LL). 

Vanity 4  allies  easily  to  Virtue,  i-  90.  why  Uamed^  iu  316^ 

Varro  quoted,  i.407, 41^,  413^  459,  465,  H.  449. 

Vauban,  quoted^  1.  334. 

Vega,  Garcillasso  xie  la,  quoted,  V  324* 

Verna,  its  Sense,  and  Inferences  from  it,  i.  555,  Nate  (X)» 

Verney,  Paris  de,  quoted,  i.  553,  iVirtiff  (  <jQ. 

Vespasian,  his  Miracle,  ii.  1 28. 

Victor,  Aurelius,  quoted^  i.  s^^* 

Victor,  PubHuSj  quoted,  i.  448, 465,  Nate  (MM)* 

Virgil,  his  Character,  i.  2094  quoted,  ii*  2931 356. 

Virtue  and  Vice  defined,  ii*  219. 

Vis  Inertis,  ii.  474,  Noie  (D). 

Vitellius,  his  meanness,  ii.  302.' 

Vitruvius  quoted,  i.  562,  ^»ie\KK). 

Voluntary  and  involuntary,  why  maoe  by  the  Modems  so^ftact* 

tial  to  Morals,  ii.  375. 
Voltaire  quoted,  i.  1 1  .. 

Vopiscus  quoted,  i.  44SC  4j[4»  ;(.6»  NaU  (OO). 
Vossius  quoted,  L  399,  564. 
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WALLER)  his  Characteri  i.  141. 
Wisdom,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  288. 
Wit  or  Ingenuity,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  3x2. 
Whig  Party,  i.  69.  their  speculative  System,  i.  471. 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  u  134. 
Women,  timorous  and  superstitious,  ii.  4x4. 
Wonder,  the  Passion  of,  inclines  us  to  believe  Miracksi  u, 
123. 

XENOPHON,  his  Superstition,  ii.  505,  Noe  (DX^D). 
quoted,  i.  92,  100,  353,  354,  411,  418,  427, 

435»  444»  445»  447»  448»  46i-  ".  293,  383, 437,458. 
Xerxesi  his  Pursuit  of  new  Pleatores,  i.  144. 
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